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Art.  I. — Memoirs  of  the  Life^  Writings,  and  Correspondence  ^ 
of  Sir  1  Villi  am  Jones.  By  LordTeignmouth.  'ito.  1 1.  I0s» 
Imperial  ^\to.  2l.  \2s.  6d.  Boards.     Hatcbard.     1801. 

THE  biography  of  a  man  of  real  excellence  and  celebrity 
is  entitled  to  a  hearty  welcome,  however  late  its  appear- 
ance; but  more    especially  when    the  abilitres  of  the  bio- 
grapher  ?.re  worthy  of  the  object  to  whom  the}''  are  con- 
secrated.    It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  mnch-la- 
mented  death  of  sir  William  Jones ;  a  name  which  will  ever 
be  dear  to  the  community  of  taste,  science,  and  letters,  and 
•which  we  never  pronounce  without  pi-ofound  veneration : 
yet  till  the  publication  of  the  present  memoirs  have  we  re- 
mained  without  any  adequate  or  detailed  narrative  of  his 
life.     To  the  splendid  edition  of  his  works  by  the  Robin- 
sons, indeed,  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  sketch  is  prefixed, 
from  the  pen  of  the  noble  biographer  before  us,  in  the  form 
of  a  discourse  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  : 
but  it  is  a  hasty  and  unfinished  performance,  less  minute  and 
explicit  than  an  eloge  of  the   old  Academie  Roi/ale,  or  a  no~ 
tice,  as  it  is   now  denominated,   of  the  National  Institute, 
The  friends  of  this  pre-eminent  scholar,  as  well  as  liis  bio- 
grapher himself,  appear  alive  to  the  same  train  of  oljserva- 
tions  :  they  seem  sensible  that  no  literary  monument  of  suf- 
ficient splendour  and  durabihty  has  hitherto  been  erected  to 
his  memory  ;    and,  in   consequence    hereof,   they  have  at 
length  endeavoured  to  render  him  that  justice  to  which  he  is 
so  amply  entitled.     The  biographer's  .  immediate  motive, 
however,  and  the  resouixes  from  whic^  he  h^As  deduced  his 
narrative,  are  so  explicitly  stated  in  the  preface,  that  we  shall 
allow  him  to  speak  for  himself. 
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'  In  presenting  the  public  with  an  account  of  the  life  of  sir  William 
Jones,  I  feel  a  particular  anxiety  to  guard  against  the  charge  of 
presumption  for  an  undertaking,  which  may  be  thought  to  require  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  learning  and  abilities,  I  hope,  therefore, 
to  have  credit  for  a  declaration,  that  nothing  but  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  lady  Jones,  who  knew  my  affection  for  her  husband  when  living, 
and  my  unabated  regard  for  his  memory,^  and  who  conceived  that 
these  qualifications  might  supply  the  deficiency  of  more  essential 
talents,  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  enter  upon  a  literary  career, 
so  foreign  to  the  habits  of  a  life,  of  which  more  than  fifty  years  arc 
now  elapsed. 

'  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  materials  which  1  have  used  in 
this  compilation,  and  to  explain  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted  in  the 
arrangement  of   them.      The  first    is  a  single   sheet  written  by^  sir 
William  Jones,  containing  short  notices  of  his  situation  and  occupations 
during  every  year  of  his  life  ;   it  is  indeed  extended  beyond  the  date  of 
his  existence,  to  the   .oOth  year,  opposite  to  which   the  words   (r-jy 
^soj,  if  God  pleases,  zre  inserted.  It  appears  to  have  been  hastily  written 
a  few  months  only  before  his  death,  and  although  the  dates  are  some- 
times inaccurate,  and  the  notices  too  brief  to  supply  more  than  a  re- 
ference, it  suggested  enquiries  which  have  sometimes  terminated  satis- 
factorily,  though  more   frequently  in  disappointment.     This  paper 
however  dictated  the  plan  of  the  work  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  my  materials  permitted,  to  trace  the  life  of  sir  William  Jones  year 
by  year. 

'  For  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  it,  my  authorities  are  ample  and 
satisfactory  ;  they  consist  principally  of  memoranda  written  by  sir 
William  himself,  and  in  describing  the  occurrences  of  this  period  I 
have  frequently  availed  myself  of  his  own  words.  I  wish  indeed  that 
I  couM  have  used  them  exclusively,  but  the  paper  is  not  altogether  in. 
a  form  to  admit  of  publication. 

'  The  account  of  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  India  is  chiefly 
supplied  by  my  own  recollection,  assisted  by  information  collected 
from  his  writings  and  correspondence. 

'  Of  the  events  of  his  life  between  1778,  his  twenty-second  year,  and 
the  date  of  his  embarkation  for  India  in  1783,  my  information  is 
less  complete  ;  although  I  have  spared  no  diligence  in  endeavouring  to 
collect  all  that  could  be  obtained.  I  was  in  hopes  that  tha  recollection 
of  his  contemporaries  at  Oxford,  where  he  occasionally  resided  until  he 
left  England,  might  have  supplied  some  material  anecdotes,  and  that 
fairther  information  might  have  been  procured  from  his  companions  in 
Westminster-hall,  or  on  the  circuit :  but  my  researches  have  had  little 
success,  and  I  am  chiefty  indebted  to  his  correspondence  for  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  been  able  to  communicate. 

'  In  the  arrangement  of  these  materials,  it  v/as  my  wish,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  sir  William  Jones  describe  himself  5  and  with  this 
view  I  have  introduced  his  letters  into  the  body  of  the  Memoirs. 
They  develop  his  occupations,  hopes,  pursuits,  and  feelings;  and 
although  the  narrative,  from  the  introduction  of  them,  may  lose  some- 
thing in  point  of  connection,  this  inconvenience,  I  flatter  myself,  will 
b«  niore  iJjan  compensated  by  the  letters  themselves.    By  this  mode 
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they  will  excite  an  interest,  which  they  might  have  failed  to  produce, 
if  the  substance  or  subjects  of  them  only  had  been  interwoven  into  the 
narrative,  with  a  reference  to  the  letters  themselves  in  the  Appendix.' 

p.  vii. 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs  was  the  descendant  of  a  fa- 
mily by  no  means  remarkable  for  rank  or  opulence.  His 
grandfather  was  a  yeoman,  or  little  farmer,  in  the  isle  of 
Anglesey  ;  where  his  father,  who  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
celebrity  as  a  mathematician,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
iobtain  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  lord  Anson,  lord 
Macclesfield,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  born  in  the  year 
1680.  By  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nix,  a  ca- 
binet-maker of  London,  whd  from  a  humble  origin  had 
raised  himself,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  eminence  in  his  line  of  business,  he  had  three 
children  ;  the  last  of  whom,  the  celebrated  character  before 
us,  was  born  in  n46. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  Mr.  Jones  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  father,  who  died  of  a  polypus  of  the  heart :  but  he 
found  in  his  widowed  mother  a  preceptress  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  form  his  mind  for  every  literary  accomplishment  of 
\vhich  it  was  susceptible ;  and  to  whose  judgment  and  un- 
wearied assiduity  we  are  perhaps  principally  indebted  for 
that  harvest  of  learning  and  literary  excellence  which  was 
afterwards  so  abundantly  displayed  upon  the  soil  she  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  Her  character  and  plan  of  education 
are  thus  ably  described  in  the  volume  before  us. 

*  The  care  of  the  education  of  William  now  devolved  upon  his 
mother,  who,  in  many  respects,  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task. 
Her  character,  as  delineated  by  her  husband  with  somewhat  of  mathe- 
matical precision,  is  this  :  "  that  she  was  virtuous  without  blemifh., 
generous  without  extravagance,  frugal  but  not  niggard,  cheerful  but 
not  giddy,  close  but  not  sullen,  ingenious  but  not  conceited,  of  spirit 
but  not  passionate,  of  her  company  caixtious,  in  her  friendship  trusty, 
to  her  parents  dutiful,  and  to  her  husb^d  ever  faithful,  loving,  and 
obedient."  She  had  by  nature  a  strong  understanding,  which  was 
improved  by  his  conversation  and  instruction.  Under  his  tuition  she 
became  a  considerable  proficient  in  algebra,  and  with  a  view  to 
qualify  herself  for  the  office  of  preceptor  to  her  sister's  son,  who  was 
destined  to  a  maritime  profession,  made  herself  perfect  in  trigonometry 
and  the  theory  of  navigation.  Mrs.  Jones,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  was  urgently  and  repeatedly  solicited,  by  the  countess  of 
Macclesfield,  to  remain  at  Sherborne  castle ;  but  having  formed  a 
plan  for  the  education  of  her  son,  with  an  unalterable  determination 
to  pursue  it,  and  being  apprehensive  that  her  residence  in  Sherborne 
.  might  interfere  with  the  execution  of  it,  she  declined  accepting  the 
friendly  invitation  of  the  countess,  who  never  ceased  to  retain  the  most 
affectionate  regard  for  her, 
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'  In  the  plan  adopted  by  Mrs.  Jones  for  the  instruction  of  her  son, 
she  proposed  to  reject  the  severity  of  discipline,  and  to  lead  his  mind 
insensibly  to  knowledge  and  exertion,  by  exciting  his  curiosity,  and 
directing  it  to  useful  objects.  To  his  incessant  importunities  for  in- 
formation on  casual  topics  of  conversation,  which  she  watchfully 
stimulated,  she  constantly  replied,  read,  and  you  will  know;  a  maxim, 
to  the  observance  of  which  he  always  acknowledged  himself  indebted 
for  his  future  attainments.  "By  this  method,  his  desire  to  learn  became 
as  eacrer  as  her  wish  to  teach  j  and  such  was  her  talent  of  instruction, 
and  his  facility  of  retaining  it,  that  in  his  fourth  year  he  was  able  to 
read,  distinctly  and  rapidly,  any  English  book.  She  particularly  at- 
tended at  the  same  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  memory,  by  making 
him  learn  and  repeat  some  of  the  popular  speeches  in  Shakespeare, 
and  the  best  of  Gay's  Fables. 

'  If,  from  the  subsequent  eminence  of  sir  William  Jones,  any 
general  conclusion  should  be  eagerly  drawn  in  favour  of  early  tuition, 
we  must  not  forget  to  advert  to  the  imcommon  talents  both  of  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher, 

*  In  common  cases,  premature  instruction  has  often  been  found  to 
retard,  rather  than  accelerate,  the  progressof  the  intellectual  faculties; 
and  the  success  of  it  so  much  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  scholar,  upon  the  skill  of  the  one,  as  well  as 
upon  the  disposition  and  powers  of  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prescribe  a  general  rule,  when  instruction  ought  to  begin,  or  a  general 
mode,  by  which  it  should  be  conveyed  :  the  determination  in  both 
cases  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  parents,  who  ought  to  be  the 
most  competent  to  decide.'     p.  S. 

The  public  education  of  this  amiable  youth  commenced 
at  Harrow  schoo],  first  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thackeray,  and 
afterwards  of  Dr.  Sumner;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  attached,  and  in  truth  with  the 
greatest  reason,  the  austerity  and  severe  dicipline  of  the- 
former  liaving  nearly  given  him  an  insuperable  aversion  to 
classical  pursuits.  The  talents  of  his  juvenile  mmd,  hoAv- 
ever,  burst,  like  the  sun,  through  every  ca.sual  cloud  of  op- 
probrium and  opposition,  and  in  process  of  time  displa^-ed  a 
strength  and  variety  of  attainment  that  captivated  every  iieart, 
and  surmounted  every  difficulty.  In  the  work  before  us  wc 
have  numerous  proofs  of  his  early  proficiency.  There  is  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  sister,  upon  the  death  of  a 
gentleman  whom  she  higuly  esteemed,  written  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  which  wc  would  readilv  transcribe,  if  our  limits 
did  not  prohibit  us,  as  altbrding  a  specimen  of  most  excel- 
lent moral  consolation,  and  as  ahiiost  worthy  the  pen  of 
Seneca.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  copying  the  fol- 
lowing ode,  addressed  at  the  same  age  to  sir  John  Parnell, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  fellow  school-boy.  It  contains  a  neat 
imitation  of  a  well-known  ode  of  Horace,  and  may  not  un- 
aptly be  compared  with  several  specijncns  of  Pope's  early 
and  premature  powers, 
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'  How  quickly  fades  the  vital  flow'r  ! 
Alas,  my  friend !  each  silent  hour 

Steals  unperceived  away  : 
The  early  joys  of  blooming  youth, 
Sweet  innocence,  and  dove-eyed  truth. 

Are  destined  to  decay. 

*  Can  zeal  drear  Pluto's  wrath  restrain  ? 
No ;  tho'  an  hourly  victim  stain 

His  hallow'd  shrine  with  blood. 
Fate  will  recal  her  doom  for  none  : 
The  sceptred  king  must  leave  his  throne 

To  pass  the  Stygian  flood. 

'  In  vain,  my  Parnell,  wrapt  in  ease. 
We  shun  the  merchant-marring  seas ; 

In  vain  we  fly  from  wars  : 
In  vain  we  shun  th'  autumnal  blast, 
(The  slow  Cocytus  must  be  past) 

How  needless  are  our  cares  ! 

'  Our  house,  our  land,  our  shadowy  grove. 
The  very  mistress  of  our  love. 

Ah  me,  we  soon  must  leave  ! 
Of  all  our  trees,  the  hated  boughs 
Of  Cypress  shall  alone  diffuse 

Their  fragrance  o'er  our  grave. 

'  To  others  shall  we  then  resign 
The  num'rous  casks  of  sparkling  wine 

Which  frugal  now  we  store  j 
With  them  a  more  deserving  heir, 
(Is  this  our  labour,  this  our  care  ?) 

Shall  stain  the  stucco  floor.'     p.  Si. 

From  the  school  at  Harrow,  anc]  the  affectionate  tuition 
of  Dr.  Sumner,  our  pupil,  in  liis  seventeenth  year,  removed 
to  Oxford;  in  which  university,  after  a  few  months  residence, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  four  scholars  on  the 
foundation  of  sir  Simon  Bennett,  "  to  Avhose  munificence 
he  was  ever  proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligations."  Here  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  indefatigable  labour,  and  especially 
directed  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  iirabic,  and  Per- 
sic tongues ;  while,  during  the  vacations,  he  acquired  at  home 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese; and,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  heahh  as  external  accom- 
plishments, attended  the  schools  of  Angelo  for  a  knowledge 
of  riding  and  fencing.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  received, 
through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Shipley,  who  only  knew  him 
from  several  of  his  juvenile  compositions,  an  invitation  to 
become  private  tutor  to  lord  Althorpe,  now  carl  Spencer, 
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who  was  then  but  seven  years  old  :  an  invitation  which  he 
cheerfully  accepted,  and  which  laid  the  first  foundation  for 
bis  connexion  with  Dr.  Shipley's  family.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  summer  he  was  moreover  fortunate  enough  to  be 
elected  fellov/  on  sir  Simon  Bennett's  foundation  ;  so  that 
he  now  found  himself  sufficiently  well  provided  for  to  refrain 
from  any  farther  trespass  on  the  limited  income  of  his 
mother,  as  well  as  to  refuse  the  post  of  interpreter  for 
Eastern  languages,  which  was  at  this  period  offered  him  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 

When  lord  Althorpe  repaired  to  Spa,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
liealth,  Mr.  Jones  accompanied  him,  and  there  improved 
himself  in  the  German  language.  On  his  return  home,  with 
an  insatiable  desire  of  being  accomplished  in  every  science  as 
well  as  polite  art,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Welsh  harp,  un- 
der Evans,  and  to  dancing,  under  Gallini:  in  the  latter  pur- 
suit he  acquired  considerable  grace ;  but  the  former  he  soon 
rehnquished,  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  music,  and 
want  of  time  to  make  himself  master  of  them.  During  this, 
period  he  first  laid  his  hands  on  Fortescue's  Treatise  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  which  gave  him  the  earliest  idea  of  study- 
ing general  laAv  as  a  profession  ;  and  in  which  he  would  pro- 
bably at  this  moment  have  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  had 
he  not  been  diverted  from  all  farther  prosecution  of  this 
subject  for  the  present  by  the  circumstance  that  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  laborious,  and  we  may  add  unprofitable, 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  v/ritten  not  more  than 
twelve  years  antecedently  in  the  Persic  tongue  by  Mirza 
Mohammed  Mahadi  Kahn  de  Mazenderan.  The  whole  of 
this  transaction  is  explained  so  much  more  at  large  in  the 
biography  before  us  than  in  any  account  hitherto  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  that  we  shall  oiler  no  apology  for  re- 
lating it  in  the  noble  author's  own  words. 

'  The  king  of  Denmark,  upon  a  visit  to  this  country,  had  brought 
with  him  an  eastern  manuscript,  containing  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  havina  translated  in  England.  The  secre- 
tary  or  state,  with  whom  the  Danish  minister  had  conversed  upon  the 
subject,  sent  the  volume  to  Mr.  Jones,  requesting  him  to  give  a  li- 
teral translation  of  it  in  the  French  language  ;  but  he  wholly  declined 
the  task,  alleging  for  his  excuse  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  style,  and  chiefly  his  want  both  of  leisure  and  ability  to 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  so  fruitless  and  laborious.  He  mentioned, 
however,  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  not  then  acquainted,  but 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  translation  of  a  Persian  history, 
and  some  popular  tales  from  the  Persic,  as  capable  of  gratifying  the 
wishes  of  his  Danish  majesty.  Major  Dow,  the  writer  alluded  to, 
excused  himself  on  account  of  his  numerous  engagements  ;  and  the 
application  to  Mr,  Jones  was  renewed.     It  was  hinted,  that  his  com^ 
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pllance  would  be  of  no  small  advantage  to  him,  at  his  entrance  into 
life  J  that  it  would  procure  him  some  mark  of  distinction,  which 
would  be  pleasing  to  him  ;  and  above  all,  that  it  would  be  a  reflection 
upon  this  country,  if  the  king  should  be  obliged  to  carry  the  manu- 
script into  France.  Incited  by  these  motives,  and  principally  the  last, 
unwilling  to  be  thougkt  churlish  or  morose^  and  eager  for  reputation, 
he  undertook  the  work,  and  sent  a  specimen  of  it  to  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty ;  who  returned  his  approbation  of  the  style  and  method,  but  de- 
sired that  the  whole  translation  might  be  perfectly  literal,  and  th« 
oriental  images  accurately  preserved.  The  task  would  have  been  far 
easier  to  him,  if  he  had  been  directed  to  finish  it  in  Latin  ;  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  French  ^tyle  was  infinitely  more  tedious,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  every  chapter  corrected,  by  a  native  of  France,  be- 
fore it  could  be  offered  to  the  discerning  eye  of  the  publicj  since  in 
every  language  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of  idiom,  and  nice  shades 
of  meaning,  which  a  foreigner  can  never  attain  to  perfection.  The 
work,  however  arduous  and  unpleasant,  was  completed  in  a  year,  not 
without  repeated  hints  from  the  secretary's  office,  that  it  was  expected 
with  great  impatience  by  the  court  of  Denmark.  The  translation  was 
rot,  however,  published  until  1 770.  Forty  copies  upon  large  paper 
■were  sent  to  Copenhagen  ;  one  of  them,  bound  with  uncommon  ele- 
gance, for  the  king  himself,  and  the  others  as  presents  to  his 
courtiers. 

'  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  him  (as  he  modestly 
observed)  against  his  inclinations,  to  describe  the  life  of  a  conqueror; 
and  to  appear  in  public  as  an  author,  before  a  maturity  of  judgment 
had  made  him  see  the  danger  of  the  step.  If  (to  quote  his  ov/n  words) 
he  had  reflected  on  the  little  solid  glory  which  a  man  reaps  from  ac- 
quiring a  name  in  literature,  on  the  jealousy  and  envy  which  attend 
such  an  acquisition,  on  the  distant  reserve  which  a  writer  is  sure  to 
meet  with  from  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  on  the  obstruction 
which  a  contemplative  habit  gives  to  our  hopes  of  being  distinguished 
in  active  life  ;  if  all  or  any  of  these  reflections  had  occurred  to  him, 
he  would  not  have  been  tempted  by  any  consideration  to  enter  upon 
so  invidious  and  thankless  a  career.  But,  as  Tully  says,  he  would  haxe 
co?isidered,  before  he  embarked,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  zoyage : 
noxCj  since  the  sails  are  spread,  the  vessel  }mist  take  its  course. 

'  What  marks  of  distinction  he  received,  or  what  fruits  he  reaped 
from  his  labours,  he  thought  it  would  ill  become  him  t©  mention  al 
the  head  of  a  work,  in  which  he  professed  to  be  the  historian  of  others, 
and  not  of  himself;  but  to  repel  the  false  assertions  which  appeared 
in  an  advertisement  on  this  subject  |n  the  public  papers,  containing 
a  most  unjust  reflection  on  the  king  of  Denmark,  he  considered  it  a 
duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  law  of  justice  and  gratitude  to  point  out, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  translation,  the  honourable  testimony  of  re- 
gard which  his  majesty,  Christian  VII.  sent  publicly  to  London,  a 
few  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  work,  together  with  the  letter  of 
thanks  which  he  returned  for  so  signal  a  token  of  his  favour.  From 
these  documents,  it  appears  that  his  Danish  majesty  sent  to  him  a  di- 
ploma, constituting  him  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  recommended  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  favour 
\       and  benevolence  of  his  own  sovereign.'     e.  3Q. 
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To  the  value  of  these  liigh  and  flattering  honours  our 
ingenuous  translator  could  not  be  insensible  ;  but  whether, 
unaccompanied  as  we  yet  believe  them  to  have  been  with 
more  solid  proofs  of  esteem,  they  were  altogether  sufficient, 
in  the  estin)ation  of  the  translator  himself,  to  repay  him  for 
.the  labour  of  a  whole  twelvemonth  upon  a  subject  on  many 
accounts  irksome  to  him,  his  biographer  does  not  undertake 
to  inform  us;  we  therefore,  influenced  by  the  same  profound 
respect  for  royal  patrons  as  himself,  shall  not  venture  a  sug- 
gestion. Money,  however,  is  what  he  expressly  declared 
lie  did  not  wish  for  ;  but  he  certainly  aspired  at  ^omc  profit- 
able  as  well  as  honorary  marks  of  royal  approbation. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
baron  Reviczki,  a  name  dear  to  every  lover  of  oriental  li-. 
terature,  who  v/as  now  in  England  in  the  character  of  Im- 
perial ambassador ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  a  former  di- 
plomatic engagehaent  at  Constantinople, had  acquired  a  cor- 
rect knov/ledge  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish.  The  ac- 
quaintance was  soon  converted  into  a  close  and  durable 
friendship,  and  appeal's  to  have  been  productive  of  as 
much  literary  utility  to  Mr.  Jones  as  it  was  of  private  plea- 
sure. The  letters  which  passed  between  them  v.-ere  lux- 
merous,  and  many  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  :  they  are  chiefly  upon  oriental  subjects,  and  highly 
as  well  as  mutually  complimentary.  The  greater  part  of 
those  which  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Jones  are  written  from 
situations  calculated,  as  one  vvoukl  suppose,  to  afford  him 
other  topics  of  intercourse  than  oiiental  poetry ;  for  they  are 
dated  from  different  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
during  a  tour  over  the  continent  in  covupany  v.'ith  the  family 
of  his  noble  pupil ;  yet  Ave  have  scarcely" the  slightest  ob- 
servation on  the  nature  of  the  countries  througli  which  he 
passed,  or  on  the  customs  and  characters  of  the  different 
nations  :  all  is  oriental  literature,  every  passage  manifests 
an  intolerable  listlessness  to  the  beautiful  scenery  by  which 
he  must  of  necessity  have  been  often  surrounded,  and  a  long 
and  unceasing  desire  to  return  to  the  dark  and  dusty  re- 
treat of  the  Bodleian  library. 

^  His  friends,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  his  pursuits; 
tney  were  not  satisfied  with  the  narrow  sphere  to  which,  as 
tutor  in  a  family,  his  splendid  and  commanding  talents  were 
circumscnbed:  they  wished  to  behold  him  abandon  the  un- 
profitable haunts  of  the  Persian  muses  for  a  lucrative  pro- 
ission,  and  to  exchange  the  contracted  employments  ofia 
private  tutor  for  the  high  road  of  public  honour.     The  law 

nd  he  at 
uctance;  and 


^vas  seriously  proposed  and  pressed   upon  him 
length  acquiesced.     Yet  he  acquiesced  with  rek 
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his  feelings  are  thu«  freely  unbosomed   to  his  confidential 
friend  Reviczki  in  a  letter  written  to  him  at  this  period. 

'  On  my  late  return  to  England  I  found  myself  entangled,  as  il 
were,  in  a  variety  of  important  considerations.  My  fi lends,  compa- 
nions, relations,  all  attacked  me  with  urgent  solicitations  to  banish 
poetry  and  oriental  literature  for  a  time,  and  apply  myself  to  oratory 
and  the  study  of  the  law ;  in  other  words,  to  become  a  barrister,  and 
pursue  the  track  of  ambition.  ■  Their  advice  in  truth  was  conformable 
to  my  own  inclinations  ;  for  the  only  road  to  the  highest  stations  in 
this  country  is  that  of  the  law,  a:hd  I  need  not  add  how  ambitious 
and  laborious  I  am.  Behold  me  then  become  a  lawyer,  and  expect  in 
future  that  my  correspondence  will  have  somewhat  more  of  public 
business  in  it.  But  if  ever  it  should  be  my  fortune  to  have  any  share 
in  administration,  you  shall  be  my  Attlcus,  the  partner  of  my  plans, 
the  confidant  of  my  secrets.  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  have 
altogether  renounced  polite  literature.  I  intend  shortly  to  publish  my 
English  poems  j  and  I  mean  to  bring  my  tragedy  of  Soliman  on  the 
stage,  when  I  can  find  proper  actors  for  the  jjerformance  of  It,  I  in- 
tend also  composing  an  epic  poem,  on  a  noble  subject,  under  the  title 
of  Britanneis  ;  but  this  I  must  defer  until  I  have  more  leisure,  with 
gome  degree  of  independence.  In  the  mean  time  1  amuse  myself  with 
the  choicest  of  the  Persian  poets  ;  and  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess many  manuscripts,  which  \  have  either  purchased  or  borrowed 
from  my  friends,  on  various  subjects,  including  histe-ry,  philosophy, 
and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  poetry  of  Persia.'     r.  <}2. 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  "\^  ritten  three 
-quarters  of  a  year  afterwards,  we  find  him  thus  equally  a 
prey  to  his  passion  for  oriental  studies. 

'  What  news  from  Turkey  ?  no  mention  of  peace  ?  Whenever  the 
war  with  Russia  is  at  an  end,  I  propose  making  an  open  and  direct  ap- 
plication for  the  otfice  of  minister  at  Constantinople ;  at  present  I  can 
only  privately  whisper  my  wishes.  The  king  is  very  well  disposed  to- 
wards me;  so  perhaps  are  the  men  in  power;  and  the  Turkish  Com- 
pany wish  much  to  oblige  me :  all  that  I  have  to  ajtprehend  is  the 
appearance  of  some  powerful  competitor,  who  may  drive  me  olf  the 
stage.  If  I  should  succeed  in  my  wishes,  how  shall  I  bound  for  joy  ! 
Fiist,  I  shall  enjoy  your  company  at  Vienna,  then  I  shall  drink  deep 
of  Asiatic  literature,  and  shall  explore  the  Turkish  manners  in  their 
most  hidden  soutces.  If  I  am  disappointed,  philosophy  remains  : 
the  bar  is  open,  and  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  want  employment  ;  for  the 
harvest  of  litigation  is  always  abundant.  I  shall  apply  to  the  study  of 
eloquence,  to  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  ;  each  of  which,  if  pro- 
perly cultivated,  would  occupy  a  complete  life  of 

"  Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days," 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  I  yield  to  the  imperious  summons  (not  of 
Proserpine  I  hope,  but)  of  the  goddess,  if  there  be  one,  who  presides 
over  our  tribunals',     p.  101. 
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It  was  to  some  such  mark  of  honourable  distinction  as  is 
here  referred  to  that  we  believe  Mr.  Jones  had  his  eye  di- 
rected when  he  requested  it  might  be  communicated  to  his 
majesty  of  Denmark,  that  it  was  not  a  pecuniari/  recompence 
of  which  he  was  by  any  means  solicitous,  as  a  reward  for  his 
translation  of  Mirza's  Life  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  had  all  the 
hopes  and  confidence  of  an  ingenuous  young  man,  and,  like 
too  many  of  the  same  age  and  disposition,  he  soon  found 
them  terminate  in  disappointment.  We  know  that  the 
public  tiiought  him  ill  used  ok  this  occasion ;  and  from  the 
views  and  wishes  of  his  heart,  thus  openly  developed  to  his 
most  intimate  friend,  he  appears  to  have  thought  the  same 
himself,  although  he  had  prudence  enough  to  restrain  his 
chagrin  within  his  ownx  bosom.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Jones 
would  soon  have  qualified  him  for  any  post  to  which  the  fa- 
vour of  government  might  have  appointed  him  :  yet,  if,  from 
his  not  having  studied  diplomacy  as  a  distinct  profession,  he 
was  not  conceived  altogether  competent  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  embassy  in  question,  he  might  at  least  have  been 
very  advantageously  employed  as  secretary,  v.'hich  would 
just  as  well  have  answered  his  purpose,  and  sufficiently  gra- 
tified his  ambition. 

In  the  mean  time  he  persevered  in  his  legal  studies  ;  and 
in  April,  1772,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
V  hich,  however,  it  does  not  ayjpear  that  he  ever  contributed 
any  literary  jiroduction  ;  and  in  the  Easter  term  of  the  en- 
suing year  took  his  master's  degree  at  Oxford.  Having 
already  published,  and  with  much  typographic  elegance,  his 
Persian  Grammar,  a  book  that  reflects  equal  credit  on  his 
taste  and  judgment ;  on  his  taste  in  selecting  those  exquisite 
examples  with  which  it  is  enriched,  and  on  his  judgment  in 
systematizing  the  Persian  language  by  a  plan  to  which,  from 
having  early  studied  it,  we  may  perhaps  be  too  partial, 
but  which  we  cannot  cease  to  regard  as  occupying  tlie  just 
mean  between  the  diffuseness  of  Mr.  Gladwin  and  the  un- 
satisfactory simplicity  of  Mr.  Gilchrist ;  he  now  introduced 
to  the  public  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  wliich 
left  the  press  in  1714,  and  were  dedicated  to  l^is  alma  mater. 
*'  This  work,"  observes  lord  Teignmouth  in  a  character  of  it 
which  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  approve, 

'  was  received  with  admiratien  and  applause  by  the  oriental  scho- 
lars of  Europe  in  general,  as  well  as  by  the  learned  of  his  own  coun- 
try. It  was  perhaps  the  first  publication  on  Eastern  literature  which 
had  an  equal  claim  to  elegance  and  erudition.  This  work  was  begun 
by  Mr.  Jones  in  1766,  and  finished  in  l/Gp,  when  he  was  in  his 
twenty-third  year  ;  but  with  the  same  solicitude  which  he  had  exhi- 
bited on  other  occasions  to  lay  his  compositions  before  the  public  in 
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the  greatest  possible  perfection,  he  had  repeatedly  submitted  the  ma- 
nuscript to  the  examination  and  critical  remarks  of  his  learned  friends. 
Their  approbation  of  it  was  liberal  and  general  ;  but  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Parr  on  any  subject  of  literature  is  decisive,  and  I  select  from  a 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jones  in  17^9)  some  passagesj  in  which 
he  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  work.'     p.  112. 

In  these  passages  the  learned  writer,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  pays  the  highest  compliments  to  the  author  of  tiie  Com- 
mentaries, performs  the  better  office  of  pointing  out  a  few 
defects  which  blemished  their  style,  and  which,  as  the 
letter  was  received  some  time  previous  to  their  being  sent 
to  the  press,  were  amply  amended  before  an  appeal  w^as 
made  to  the  tribunal  of  the  public. 

'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Commentaries,  we  find  an  elegant  ad- 
dress to  the  Muse,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  expresses  his  determination  to 
renounce  polite  literature,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
the  law.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  January  l/?^.  and  had  disco- 
vered, as  he  writes  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  the  law  was  a  jealous 
science,  and  would  admit  no  partnership  with  the  Eastern  muses.  To 
this  determination  he  appears  to  have  Inflexibly  adhered  for  some 
years,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  remons 'ranee's  and  flattering  invit- 
ations of  his  learned  correspondents.  He  had  about  this  time  an  in- 
tention of  publishing  the  mathematical  works  of  his  father,  and 
with  this  view  circulated  proposals ;  but,  for  what  reason  I  know  not, 
he  abandoned  it/     p.  11 7*  " 

Though  called  at  this  period  to  the  bar,  he  declined 
practising  ;  "  he  seems,"  continues  his  biographer, 

'  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  legal  studies.  The  ambition  of  obtaining  distinction 
in  his  profession  could  not  fail  to  animate  a  mind  always  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  objects  which  it  had  in  view;  nor  was  he  of  a  temper  to 
be  satisfied  with  mediocrity,  where  perfection  was  attainable.  His  re- 
searches and  studieswerenotconfined  to  anyone  branch  of  jurisprudence, 
but  embraced  the  whole  in  its  fullest  extent.  He  compared  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  ancient  legislators  with  the  later  improvements 
in  the  science  of  law ;  he  collated  the  various  codes  of  the  different 
states  of  Europe,  and  collected  professional  knowledge  wherever  it  was 
to  be  found.  If  the  reader  recollects  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Oriental  studies,  the  extent  and  depth 
of  his  attainments  in  the  literature  of  Asia,  and  the  high  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  from  them,  he  will  readily  applaud  his  resolu- 
tion and  perseverance  in  renouncing  his  favourite  pursuits.  That  he 
acted  wisely  will  be  admitted  ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty 
affords  an  example  of  too  great  use  and  importance  to  pass  withou^ 
particular  observation. 

'  In  1775,  for  the  first  time,  he  attended  the  spring  circuit  and 
sessions  at  Oxford  j  but  whether  as  a  spectator,  or  actor^  on  that  occa- 
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sion,  I  am  not  informed.     In  the  following  year  he  was  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  Westminster-hall.'    p,  139- 

His  literary  fame  had  by  this  time  widely  circulated  over 
the  continent ;  and  he  Avas  honoured  with  the  correspondence 
and  friendshij),  among-  other  celebrated  scholars,  of  IViichaelis, 
Schultens,  and  Bayer.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  another 
letter  to  the  baron  Reviczki  he  says,  "  after  all,  I  could  not 
think  of  accepting  the  Turkish  embass\' :  1  will  live  in  my 
own  country,  which  cannot  easily  spare  good  subjects;"  and 
his  biographer  hence  intimates  that  he  had  actually  had  an 
offer  made  to  him  of  such  an  embassy.  "  From  the  manner," 
says  he,  "  in  which  he  mentions  his  renunciation  of  the 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  it  is  evident  that  his  attention 
was  strongly  fixed  upon  the  political  state  of  liis  own 
country."  W'e  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  he  was 
ever  requested  to  accept  such  a  post;  and  had  the  request 
been  made,  we  are  still  persuaded  that,  so  far  from  renouncing 
it,  notwithstanding  the  above  paragraph  in  his  letter  to  M. 
Reviczki,  he  would  most  cheerfully  have  embraced  it.  The 
paragraph  itself  refers  in  all  probability  to  a  hope  expressed 
by  M.  Reviczki,  in  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  first  of  Mr. 
Jones's,  that  the  embassy  he  was  panting  for,  and  had  flat- 
tered himself  with  expectations  of  obtaining,  he  had  then 
actually  been  appointed  to,  Avhich  would  afford  to  Reviczki 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  an  interview  with  his  friend. 
This  letter,  however,  is  omitted  ;  3'^et  the  expression  in  the 
last  of  Mr.  Jones's  obviously  refers  to  some  such  paragi-aph 
contained  in  it,  and  to  nothing  more  ;  it  does  notevcn 
glance  at  a  renunciation. 

In  the  pi-actice  of  the  bar  Mr.  Jones  was  by  no  means 
unsuccessful,  though  his  success  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  abilities.  Yet  what  with  attendance  in  tbe 
courts,  legal  studies,  arrangement  of  pleadings,  trials  of 
causes,  and  opinions  to  clients,  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  exhausted.  He  nevertheless  found 
leisure  to  translate  from  the  Greek  the  speeches  of  Isreus 
concerning  the  law  of  succession  ;  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
transposition  from  one  language  to  another,  and  still  farther 
enriched  by  an  admirable  prefatory  discourse,  evincing  an 
equal  degree  of  taste  and  classical  erudition.  By  this  work 
his  literary  fame  was  still  wider  extended,  but"  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  legal  practice  was  essentially  advanced.  It 
■was  dedicated  to  earl  Bathurst,  whom  he  declares  to  have 
been  "  his  greatest,  his  only,  benefactor,"  and  from  \vhora 
he  flattered  himself  with  higher  advantages  hereafter. 

In  the  carher  period  of  his  life,  pohtics  appear  to  have 
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jJForderl  Mr.  Jones  no  interest  or  amusement ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  wholly  insensible  to  tlieir  influence  iu 
the  station  he  at  this  tinde  occupied  :  independently  of 
which,  the  contest  with  America  had  now  occupied  the  at- 
tention and  engaged  the  heart  of  every  man.  His  views 
upon  this  subject  appear  to  have  been  temperate,  and  strictly 
constitutional  :  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his 
late  pupil,  lord  Althorpe,  he  seems  to  have  been  attaciied 
to  the  cause  of  the  Americans  ;  and  Ave  otier  it  the  more 
readily,  as  affording  at  the  same  time  an  intrinsic  proof  of 
the  pure  and  excellent  morality  Avhich  had  ever  regulated 
his  mind,  and  which  he  had  uniformly,  and  we  are  happy  to 
add  successfully,  inculcated  as  a  tutor.  The  letter  is  dated, 
from  Bath : 

'  I  was  this  morning  with  Willces,  who  shewed  me  a  letter  lately 
written  to  him  from  Pari*,  by  Diderot.  As  I  have,  you  know,  a 
quick  memory,  T  brought  away  the  substance  of  it,  and  give  it  to  you 
in  a  translation  ahnost  literal. — "  PViend  Wilkes,  it  delights  me  to 
hear  that  you  still  have  sufficient  f mployment  for  your  active  mind, 
without  which  you  cannot  long  be  happy.  I  have  just  read  the  several 
speeches  which  you  have  delivered  on  the  subject  of  your  present  war 
against  the  provincials  5  they  are  full  of  eloquence,  force,  and  dignity. 
I  too  have  composed  a  speech  on  the  same  subject,  which  I  would  de- 
liver in  your  senate,  had  I  a  seat  in  it.  I  will  wave  for  the  present, 
my  countrymen,  all  consideration  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
measures  you  are  pursuing  ;  I  well  know  that  to  be  an  improper  topic 
at  the  time  when  the  public  welfare  is  immediately  concerned.  I 
will  not  even  question  at  present  your  power  to  reduce  an  exasperated 
and  desperate  people,-  but  consider,  I  entreat  you,  that  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  nations  by  whom  you  are  detested  ;  and  say,  for  heaven's 
sake,  how  long  yon  will  give  them  reason  to  laugh  at  the  ridiculous 
figure  you  are  making.  This  is  my  harangue  ;  it  is  short  in  words,  but 
extensive  in  meaning" — So  far,  my  dear  lord,  we  have  no  reason  to  cen- 
sure the  thoughts  orexpresslons  of  the  learned  Encyclopedist  j  what  fol- 
lows is  so  pro'digate,  that  I  would  not  transcribe  it,  if  I  were  not  pure 
that  you  would  join  with  me  in  condemning  it.  "■  As  to  yourself  (he 
adds)  be  cheerful,  drink  the  best  wines,  keep  the  gayest  company, 
and,  should  you  be  inclined  to  a  tender  passion,  address  yourself  to 
such  women  as  make  the  least  resistance  j  they  are  as  amusing  and  as 
interesting  as  others.  One  lives  with  them  without  anxiety,  and  quits 
them  without  regret."— I  want  wordf,  Diderot,  to  express  the  base- 
ness, the  folly,  the  brutality,  of  this  sentiment.  I  am  no  cynic,  but  a» 
fond  as  any  man  at  Paris  of  cheerful  company,  and  of  such  pleasures 
as  a  man  of  virtue  need  not  blush  to  enjoy  ;  but  if  the  philosophy  of 
the  French  academicians  be  comprised  in  your  advice  to  your'fri'end 
Wilkes,  keep  it  to  yourself,  and  to  such  as  you.  I  am  of  a  difTcrent 
sect.  He  concludes  his  letter  with  some  professions  of  regr-ard,  and 
with  a  recommendation  of  a  young  Frenchman,  who  told  Wilkes 
*eme  speeches  of  Diderot  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  which  you  shall 
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hear  at  some  other  time.     T  am  Interrupted,  and  must  leave  you  wltii 
reluctance  till  the  morning.'     p.  15i>i  ^ 

The  following  letter  is  addressed  to  the  same  noble  per-^ 
smiage ;  and  while  it  still  farther  unfolds  the  excellence  of  the 
system  of  tuition  upon  which  Mr.  Jones  had  acted,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship  for  so  amiable  a  pupil,  it  agreeably 
opens  to  us  the  extension  of  his  own  personal  prospects, 
and  a  new  theatre  to  Avhich  his  laudable  ambition  was  di- 
rected. 

'  Temple,  Oct.  13,  IZ/S. 

*  My  dear  lord,  captain,  and  friend  {o^  all  which  titles  no  man 
entertains  a  juster  idea  than  yourself),  how  shall  I  express  the  delight 
which  your  letter  from  Warley  camp  has  given  me  ?  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently regret  that  I  was  so  long  deprived  of  that  pleasure  :  for.  In- 
tending to  be  in  London  soon  after  the  circuit,  I  had  neglected  to  leave 
any  directions  here  about  my  letters  ;  so  that  yours  has  lain  almost  a 
month  upon  my  table,  where  I  found  it  yesterday  on  my  return  from 
the  country.  I  ought  indeed  to  have  written  first  to  you,  because  I 
was  a  rambler,  you  stationary,  and  because  the  pen  has  been  my  pe- 
culiar Instrument,  as  the  sword  has  been  yours  this  summer  ;  but  the 
ao-itatlon  of  forensic  business,  and  the  sort  of  society  in  which  I  have 
been  forced  to  live,  afforded  me  few  moments  of  leisure,  except  those 
in  which  nature  calls  for  perfect  repose,  and  the  spirits,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  require  immediate  reparation.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  you 
are  a  votary,  as  Archilocus  says  of  himself,  both  of  the  Muses  and  of 
Mars  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  a  letter  full  of  more  manly  sentiments, 
or  written  with  more  unaffected  elegance,  than  yours,  has  often  been, 
sent  from  a  camp.  You  know  I  have  set  my  mind  on  your  being  a 
fine  speaker  in  next  parliament,  In  the  cause  of  true  constitutional  li- 
berty 5  and  your  letters  convince  me  that  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
To  this  great  object,  both  for  your  own  glory  and  your  country's 
good,  your  present  military  station  will  contribute  not  a  little  ;  for  a 
soldier's  life  naturally  inspires  a  certain  spirit  and  confidence,  without 
which  the  finest  elocution  will  not  have  a  full  effect.  Not  to  mention 
Pericles,  Xenophon,  Caesar,  and  a  hundred  other  eloquent  soldiers 
among  the  ancients,  I  am  persuaded  that  Pitt  (whom  by  the  way  I 
am  far  from  comparing  to  Pericles)  acquired  his  forcible  manner  in 
the  field  where  he  carried  the  colours.  This  I  mention  in  addition  to 
the  advantages  of  your  present  situation,  which  you  very  justly  point 
out:  nor  can  I  think  your  summer  in  any  respect  useh'ssly  speht,  since 
our  constitution  has  a  good  defence  in  a  well-regulated  militia,  officered 
by  men,  who  love  their  country  ;  and  a  militia  so  regulated  may  in  due 
lime  be  the  means  of  thinning  the  formid:.ble  standing  army,  if  not 
of  extinguishing  it.  Captain  •*  *  *  is  one  of  the  worthiest,  as  well 
as  tallest,  men  In  the  kingdom  ;  but  he,  and  his  Socrates,  Dr.  Johnson^ 
have  such  prejudices  in  politics,  that  one  must  be  upon  one's  guard  Iq 
their  company,  if  one  wishes  to  preserve  their  good  opinion.  By  the 
way,  the  dean  of  Gloucester  has  printed  a  work,  which  he  thinks  ^ 
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full  confutation  of  Locke's  Theory  of  Government,  and  his  second 
volume  will  contain  a  new  theory  of  his  own  :  of  this,  when  we  meet. 
The  disappointment  to  which  you  allude,  and  concerning  which  you 
say  so  many  friendly  things  to  me,  is  not  yet  certain.  My  competitor 
is  not  yet  nominated  :  many  doubt  whether  he  will  be:  I  think  he 
will  not,  unless  the  chancellor  should  press  it  strongly.  It  is  still 
the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  bar  that  I  should  be  the  man.  I  believe 
the  minister  hardly  knows  his  own  mind.  I  cannot  legally  be  ap- 
pointed till  January,  or  next  month  at  soonest,  because  I  am  not  a 
barrister  of  five  years  standing  till  that  time  :  now  many  believe  that 
they  keep  the  place  open  for  me  till  I  am  qualified.  I  certainly  wish  to 
have  it,  because  I  wish  to  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket 
berbre  I  am  eight-and-thirty  years  old,  and  then  I  might  contribute  in 
some  degree  towards  the  service  of  my  country  in  parliament,  as  well 
as  at  the  bar,  without  selling  my  liberty  to  a  patron,  as  too  many  of 
my  profession  are  not  ashamed  of  doing;  and  I  might  be  a  speaker  in 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  full  vigour  and  maturity  of  my  age: 
whereas,  in  the  slow  career  of  Westminster-hall,  I  should  not  per- 
haps, even  with  the  best  success,  acquire  the  same  independent  sta- 
tion till  the  age  at  which  Cicero  was  killed.  But  be  assured,  my 
dear  lord,  that  if  the  minister  be  offended  at  the  style  in  which  I  have 
spoken,  do  speak,  and  will  speak,  of  public  affairs,  and  on  that  ac- 
count should  refuse  to  give  me  the  judgeship,  1  shall  not  be  at  all 
mortified,  having  already  a  very  decent  competence  without  a  debt, 
or  a  care  of  any  kind.  I  will  not  break  in  upon  you  at  Warley  un- 
expectedly ;  but  whenever  you  find  it  most  convenient  let  me  know, 
and  I  will  be  with  you  in  less  than  two  hours.'     p.  i61. 

To  wlmt  judgeship  Mr.  Jones,  or  to  Avhat  supposed  disap- 
pointment  lord  Althorpe,  alludes  in  this  letter,   our  author 
has  not  explained   to  us ;   neither  are  we  able  to   collect 
from  our  own  memory  a  satisfactory  conjecture.     We  Avell 
know  that,    not  more  than  a  month  or  tzvo  after  the  date  of 
this  epistle,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  an  appointment 
to  a  seat  in  the  supreme  court  at   Bengal  ;  but,  had  this 
expectation  been  in  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  v.riting  the 
above  letter,  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  had  the  idea  of 
entering  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  successfully  dis- 
playing his  oratorical  powers  among  the  representatives  of 
the  people.     Here  again,  however,  his  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed.    Yet  we  must  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  disap- 
pointment from  our  own  recollection,  as   we  do  not    find 
them  in  the  history  before   us.     Lord    North  cajoled,    but 
was  not  serious.     In  effect,  we  believe  him  to  have  had  some 
wish  to  assist  this  exquisite  and  unrivalled  scholar  of  his  age; 
but  he  was  disgusted  with  his  political  principles,  which  now 
began  to  develop   themselves  without  restraint,  and  unre- 
servedlv''  to  embrace  the   cause   of  popular    liberty.     The 
vacancy  was  declared  to  be  superseded ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  inca- 
pable of  farther  suppressing  his  political  feehngs,  gave  full 
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vent  to  them  in  an  OJe  to  Liberty,  composed  in  Latin  alcaics^ 
under  the  anagrammatic  name  ot"  Julius  Melesigonus  for 
Gulielmus  Jonesius.  The  veil  was  soon  seen  through;  the 
epigram  unriddled.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate ;  for  a  vacancy  in  the  house  of  commons,  upon  the 
resignation  of  sir  Roger  Newdigate,  being  likely  to  occur 
for  the  university  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Jones  had  a  fair  chance  of 
succeeding  upon  his  nomination  by  his  friends,  till  the 
nnluckv  discovery  of  these  elegant  stanzas,  which  we 
Trell  remember  to  be  founded  upon  Coliins's  very  beau- 
tiful Ode  to  Liberty,  prevented  all  chance  of  his  success  in 
the  line  of  representative,  as  the  suspicion  of  his  principles 
had  done  in  that  of  judicial  pre-eminence.  Li  effect,  he  was 
compelled  to  appear  as  the  popular  candidate,  and  to  trust 
his  expectations  to  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cartwright, 
Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Millman,  Mr.  Burrows,  and  Dr.  Wheeler. 
He  soon  found  his  interest  far  inferior  to  that  of  sir  William 
Dolben,  his  chief  o])ponent;  and,  in  a  polite  and  temperate 
letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Wheeler,  begged  it  might  be  gene- 
rally communicated  that  he  resigned  for  the  present  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  honour  of  representing  the  university. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  attached  to  the  cause  of 
whiggism  than  he  appears  to  have  been  from  this  period  : 
in  prose  and  in  verse  he  gives  the  most  evident  and  incon- 
testible  proofs  of  it ;  and  in  the  publication  of  a  speech  which 
he  meaned  to  have  delivered  before  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
dlesex, had  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  thus  consoles  both 
himself  and  his  friends  upon  his  late  want  of  success. 

'  Had  It  been  my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  have  delivered  in  the 
great  assembly  of  rf  prcsentatives  the  sentiments  which  this  bosom 
contains,  I  am  sensible  that  my  public  conrse  of  speaking  and  voting 
must  have  clashed  in  a  variety  of  instances  with  my  private  obliga- 
tions j  and  the  conflict  of  interfering  duties  constitutes,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  nicest  part  of  morality,  on  which,  however,  I  have  com- 
pletely formed  my  system,  and  trust  that  no  views  of  interest  will  ever 
prevent  my  practice  from  coinciding  with  my  theory.'     p.  187. 

About  this  time  a  private  memorandum,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Jones,  states  the  following  as  his  literary  re- 
solution for  his  subsequent  life. 

'  Anno,  Oct.  23. 
J?C5o/7fr7  to  learn  no  more  rvdhnvnts  of  any  kind,  but  to  perfect  myself 
in,  First,  J  2  languages,  as  the  mcam  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the 
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I.  HISTORY 

V^  of 

1.  Blan.  2.  ISlature. 

II.    ARTS. 
1.  Rhetorick.     .    2.  Poetry.  3.  Painting.  4.  Music. 

III.  SCIENCES. 
1,  Law.  2.  Mathematics.  3.  Dialectic. 

N.  B,  Every  species  oi  human  knowledge  maybe  reduced  to  one  or 
other  of  these  divisions.     Even  laxD  belongs  partly  to  the  History  of 
Man,  partly  as  a  science,  to  dialectic. 
The  12  languages  are, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguesej 

Hebrew,  Arabic, 

Persiani 

Turkish, 

German,  English. 


1780.'  P.  192. 

In  the  ensuing  year  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  completion  of  his  translation  of  the  Moallakat,  Avhich  was 
riot  totally  finished,  however,  till  1783  ;  he  published  about 
the  same  time  his  LaAv  of  Bailments  ;  and,  with  an  eye  still 
directed  to  the  supremacy  of  an  Indian  judicial  court,  trans- 
lated an  Arabian  poem  on  the  Mohammedan  law  of  suc- 
cession to  the  property  of  intestates.  His  late  noble  pupil 
bad  now  been  married  for  some  months :  and  in  the  following 
affectionate  letter  to  him  there  is  so  much  playful  viva- 
city, such  a  perfection  of  fine  taste  as  well  as  fine  feeling, 
that  to  suppress  it  would  be  unpardonable. 

'  Mr.  Jones  to  Lord  Althorpe. 

'  January  5,  1782. 

'  0  la  hclla  cosa  defar  niente  !  This  was  my  exclamation,  my  dear 
lord,  on  the  12th  of  last  month,  when  I  found  myself,  as  I  thoughtj, 
at  liberty  to  be  a  rambler,  or  an  idler,  or  any  thing  I  pleased  :  but 
my  mal  di  gola  took  ample  revenge  for  my  abuse  and  contempt  of  it, 
when  I  wrote  to  you,  by  confining  me  twelve  days  with  a  fever  and 
quinsey  ;  and  I  am  now  so  cramped  by  the  approaching  session  at 
Oxford,  that  I  cannot  make  any  long  excursion.  I  enclose  my  tra- 
gical song  of  **  a  shepherdess  going,"  with  Mazzanti's  music,  of 
which  my  opinion  at  present  is,  that  the  modulation  is  very  artificial, 
and  the  harmony  good,  but  that  Pergolesi  (whom  the  modern  Ita- 
lians are  such  puppies  as  to  undervalue)  would  have  made  it  more  pa- 
thetic and  ^eart-?-e«rfi»g',  if  I  may  compose  such  a  word.  I  long  to  hear 
it  sung  by  Mrs.  Poyntz.  Pray  present  the  enclosed  in  my  name,  to  lady 
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Althorpe.     I  hope  that  I  shall  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  think  of  yoo, 
when  I  read  these  charming  lines  of  Catullus  *. 

*  And  soon  to  be  completely  blest. 

Soon  may  a  young  Torquatus  rise  ; 
Who,  hanging  on  his  mother's  breast, 

To  his  known  sire  shall  turn  his  eyes. 
Out-stretch  his  infant  arms  awhile, 
Half  ope  his  little  lips  and  smile. 

CPrinted  translation) , 

'  What  a  beautiful  picture !  can  Dominichino  equal  it  ?  How  v/eak 
are  all  arts  in  comparison  of  poetry  and  rhetoric !  Instead  however  of 
Torquatus,  I  would  read  Spencerus.  Do  you  not  think  that  I  have  disco- 
vered the  true  use  of  the  fine  arts,  namely,  in  relaxing  the  mind  after 
toil.  Man  was  born  for  labour;  his  configuration,  his  passions,  his 
restlessness,  all  prove  it ;  but  labour  would  wear  him  out,  and  the 
purpose  of  it  be  defeated,  if  he  had  not  intervals  of  pleasure ;  and 
unless  that  pleasure  be  innocent,  both  he  and  society  must  suffer. 
Now  what  pleasures  are  more  harmless,  if  they  be  nothing  else,  than 
those  afforded  by  polite  arts  and  polite  literature ;  love  was  given  us 
by  the  Author  of  our  being  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  solace  of 
care;  but  the  base  and  sordid  forms  of  artificial  (which  I  oppose  to 
natural)  society,  in  which  we  live,  have  encircled  that  heavenly  ros» 
with  so  many  thorns,  that  the  wealthy  alone  can  gather  it  with  pru- 
dence. On  the  other  hand,  mere  pleasure,  to  which  the  idle  are  not 
justly  entitled,  soon  satiates,  and  leaves  a  vacuity  in  the  mind  more 
unpleasant  than  actual  pain.  A  just  mixture,  or  interchange  of  la- 
bour and  pleasures,  appears  alone  conducive  to  such  happiness  as  this 
life  affords.  Farewell,  I  have  no  room  to  add  my  useless  name,  and 
still  more  useless  professions  of  friendship.'    p.  20t). 

In  the  line  of  politics,  Mr.  Jones  was  soon  after  elected 
a  member  of  the  society  for  constitutional  information ;  and 
essentially  contributed  toAvards  its  views  by  various  letters  to 
its  chief  pivot  Mr.  Yeates  :  and  he  avowed  himself,  in  an 
express  letter  to  lord  Kenyon,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
political  dialogue  for  which  a  bill  of  indictment  was  found 
against  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph.  In  his  professional  concerns, 
lie  found  that  his  having  been  "  amused  and  kept  so  long  in 
suspense^''  to  adopt  his  own  terms,  about  the  judgeship  in 
India,  had  greatly  injured  him ;  but  it  Avas  a  suspense  from 
which  he  was  soon  rehevcd  by  a  fortunate  change  of  ad- 
ministration— lord  Shelbourne  having  succeeded  lord  North, 
and  the  application  of  lord  Ashburton  in  his  favour  havincr 

■*  The  original  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Jones  : 

Torquatus  volo  parvulus, 
Matris  e  gremio  suae 
Porrigeiis  teaeias  manua 
Dulce  rideat  ad  patrem, 
Semi-hiantc  labello. 
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Iseen  instantly  complied  with.  At  this  period  also  he  ventur- 
ed openly  to  pay  his  addresses  to  miss  Shipley,  the  daughter 
of  the  very  excellent  bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  and  was  soon  as 
highly  favoured  by  love  as  by  professional  promotion. 

Art.  II. — Letters  on  Silesia^  ziritten  during  a  Tour  through 

that  Codntry  in  the  Years  1800  and  1801  ;  hy  his  ExceU 

lency  John  2uincy  Adams,  then  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Berliny  U,c.  Si;o.  S^-. 

Boards.    Budd.     1S04. 

SILESIA  lies  without  the  circle  of  the  modern  traveller,  and 
few  of  its  visitants  have  described  its  scenery  in  our  language. 
Interesting  from  the  war  which  it  formerly  occasioned,  and 
the  military  events  M'hich  it  witnessed,  this  country  has  now 
sunk  Into  oblivion  ;  and  Mr.  Coxe,  who  hovered  round  It  in 
his  modern  travels,  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  its  pecu- 
liarities or  Its  beauties. 

Silefia  is  a  district  of  peculiar  fertility  and  Interest,  when 
compared  with  the  barren  sands  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  neg- 
lected plains  of  Poland.  It  lies  between  the  two,  on  the  north-east 
and  north-west,  and  between  Hungary  and  Saxony  on  the  south 
of  the  same  points,  i  he  Sudetic  chain  and  Its  branches,  sepa- 
rate it  from  Moravia  and  Bohemia  on  the  south.  There  is 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Baltic  once  covered  the 
country  on  the  north  of  Silesia,  and  that  this  district  consisted 
of  its  shores,  or  was  very  widely  overspread,  while  the  sea  was 
confined  merely  by  the  mountains.  The  former  Idea  is  the  more 
probable,  for  there  are  no  marine  remains,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mountains,  which  are  granitic. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  resided  in  a  public  capacity  at  Berlin, 
thought  this  country  merited  some  of  his  attention  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding westward,  to  Frankfort,  directed  his  course  southerly 
athwart  its  boundaries,  and  wandered  through  Its  higher  re- 
gions from  Schemnitz  to  Glatz,  among  the  mountains,  catch- 
ing every  pleasing  prospect,  and  visiting  every  interesting 
scene.  He  winds  to  the  west,  on  his  return  through  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  whence  he  again  reaches  Berlin.  The  let- 
ters, descriptive  of  this  tour,  written  In  an  easy  familiar  style, 
to  his  brother,  were  publilhed  in  a  periodical  paper  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  are  now  republished  from  that  compilation.  We 
have  read  them  with  great  pleasure  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  think 
that  they  are  what  every  tour  fhould  be, — easy,  unaffected  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenes  and  objects  presented  to  a  ^traveller 
of  taste  and  judgement.  In  the  map  prefixed,  some  trivial  geo- 
graphic liberties  are  alTumed,  probably  to  render  the  different 
towns  more  conspicuous.     The  longitude  is  too  far  extended^ 
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and  the  relative  situations  of  the  adjoining  countries  not  accu- 
rately laid  down.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit 
to  illustrate  the  tour  in  Silesia,  which  perhaps  was  its  only  ob- 
ject. It  fliould  nevertheless  be  remembered,  that  erroneous 
ideas,  once  imbibed,  are  not  easily  corrected  j  and  that  placing 
the  north  at  any  other  part  than  the  top  of  a  map,  confuses  for 
a  time  even  an  experienced  geographer.  We  had  lately  occa- 
sion to  give  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  Mr.  Cell's  map  of  the 
Troad. 

In  the  whole  of  this  tour,  Mr.  Adams  displays  considerable 
information,  and  a  correcSt  discrimination.     He  ridicules  with 
success  the  modern  ideas  of  virtue  and  simplicity  in  secluded 
peasants  j    and,   in    his   devious  wanderings  over   the    Giant 
Mountains,  points   out  features    of    a  very  different,   and  of 
a   much   less   pleasing   kind.      In   his   commercial  views,  he 
displays  much  judgement,  and  indicates  the  only  real  foun- 
dation of  successful  commerce — pun£tuality  and  honour.    In 
mechanical   speculations,  he   is  not   always   equally  corre£t ; 
but,  in  his  account  of  the  various  machinery  which  he  has  oc- 
casion to  notice,  he  pays  an  ample  tribute  to  the  abilities  and 
industry  of  our  own  nation.   Indeed,  Americans  must  consider 
themselves  as  Englishmen.     Gallo-mania  can  be  but  of  short 
duration  ;  and  events  that  have  occurred  in  France,  and  in  St. 
Domingo,  v/ill  hasten  to  dissipate  more  rapidly  the  delusion. 
As  a  politician,  our  author  is  rational  and  judicious:  and  his 
views  of  the  scenery  of  the  more  romantic  parts  of  the  province 
evince  his  taste  and  feeling.     Having  given  this  general  view 
of  his  work,  it  remains  only  to  select  a  few  passages.  As  many 
of  the  districts  were  new  to  us,  they  were  also  interesting ;  for 
this  reason  we  may  be  tempted  to  enlarge  a  little  beyond  our 
common  limits,  as  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  descrip- 
tions will  be  also  new  and  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Adams  wades  through  the  sands  of  Brandenburg  to 
Frankfort,  which  contains  3000  Jews,  squalid  and  dirty  be- 
yond the  powers  of  language  to  describe.  He  shortly  notices 
the  Frankfort  fair,  and  sneers  a  little  at  the  plan  of  producing 
sugar  from  beet  roots.  We  think  that  we  can  see,  in  the  back 
ground,  the  sugar  from  the  maple  implicated  in  the  same  sar- 
casm. Our  traveller,  on  his  entering  Silesia  from  the  electorate, 
soon  discovered  a  striking  change  ;  since  he  only  paid  one  third 
of  the  price  for  a  good  dinner,  v/hich  had  been  before  demanded 
for  a  bad  one.  The  different  state  of  the  peasants  in  the  elec- 
torate and  Silesia  is  pointed  out  in  the  following  anecdotes. 

'  As  Happens  to  be  just  now  the  harvest-time,  we  passed  many 
groups  of  reapers,  a  sight  which  would  have  afforded  us  more  satis- 
faction had  we  not  known  that  they  were  far  from  gathering  the  boun- 
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ties  of  the  season  for  themselves,  and  had  they  not,  by  frequently  so- 
licking  our  charity,  proved  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  We 
travelled  through  Saxony,  a  part  of  the  March,  and  a  corner  of  Bo- 
hemia, last  year  at  this  time,  and  then  we  also  met  many  companies 
of  reapers  ;  we  saw  several  last  week  as  we  came  from  Berlin,  but  we 
never  before  beheld  them  beg.  Since  we  entered  Silesia,  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  certainly  more  than  twenty  times,  as  we  passed  by 
troops  of  peasants  of  both  sexes  who  were  gathering  the  harvest,  a 
woman  from  among  them,  and  sometimes  two  or  three,  ran  from  the 
fields  to  our  carriage  with  a  little  bunch  of  flower?  tied  up  with  sorne 
cars  of  the  grain  which  they  were  gathering,  and  threw  them  into  the 
carriage  at  the  windows,  by  way  of  begging  for  a  dreyer  or  half  a 
groschin.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  condition  of  the  peasant  in 
Silesia  is  much  worse  than  in  the  Electorate.  For  although  personal 
servitude  exists  alike  in  both  provinces, yet  theserf  in  the  March  is  never 
compelled  to  labour  for  his  lord,  more  days  than  there  are.  In  Silesia 
he  is  often  obliged  to  furnish  ten  days  work  in  a  week  :  judge  then, 
after  the  man  and  his  wife  have  both  laboured  five  days  in  seven  for 
the  lord,  what  sort  of  a  subsistence  they  can  earn  in  the  remaining  two 
(one  of  which  is  a  Sunday)  for  themselves.'     p.  28. 

Silesia  was  formerly  a  catholic  province,  and  at  this  time  one 
half  of  its  inhabitants  are  catholics.  Though  the  toleration  or 
the  scepticism  of  the  Prussian  government  has  introduced 
maxims  of  mutual  forbearance  ;  though  the  manners  of  the 
age  have  favoured  the  progress  of  indifference  to  every  form  of 
religion  j  yet  the  Lutheran  and  the  catholic  in  Silesia  still  in- 
dulge the  vi^orst  of  animosities,  the  odium  theologkum. 

I'he  brown  pottery  of  Bunzlau,  the  ingenuity  of  Jacob  and 
Hiitig,  a  weaver  and  carpenter  of  this  town,  are  not  without 
their  interest,  but  must  not  detain  us.  The  whole  indeed  is 
untrodden  ground,  and  offers  much  novelty.  We  fhall,  how- 
ever, prefer  attending  to  the  bolder  and  more  characteristic 
features  of  nature  in  this  peculiar  country.  The  following  is  a 
scene  in  the  Riesengebirge,  the  north-western  point  of  the  Su- 
detic  Chain,  which  terminates  on  the  south-east  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains. 

*  This  day  was  devoted  to  the  view  of  the  Schneegruben,  or  snow- 
pits,  which  are  considered  as  among  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the 
mountains;   and,  likewise,  to  visit  the  source  and  the  fall  of  the  Elbe. 

'  At  seven  in  the  morning  we  took  to  the  cart,  and  after  jolting 
over  the  rocks  up-hill  for  two  hours,  came  to  the  place  beyond  which 
no  carriage  can  proceed.  From  the  time  when  we  left  the  cart  we 
ascended,  for  about  one  hour,  a  steep  of  which  you  can  form  an  idea, 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  was,  throughout,  about  equal  to  the  steepest 
part  of  Beacon-hill  in  Boston.  We  then  came  to  a  peasant's  hut,  here 
called  a  huuds.  (pronounce  it  in  English  houder),  of  which  there  are 
many  upon  these  mountains,  and  of  v/hich,  as  they  and  :heir  inhabi- 
tants have  several  distinguishing  peculiarities,  I  shall  say  something 
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more  in  a  future  letter.  After  resting  an  hour,  and  taking  some  rcfresh- 
iKcnt  at  this,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Silesian  baude,  we 
recommenced  our  ascent,  and  after  toiling  and  panting  half  an  hour 
longer,  reached  what  is  called  the  back  of  the  Riesengebi rge,  that  is, 
the  summit  of  the  whole  range}  though  single  rocks  and  hills  upon 
them  rise  yei  much  higher.  On  this  back  we  found  a  boundary-stone 
between  Bohemia  and  Silesia;  for  the  limits  between  the  two  pro-» 
vinces  run  all  along  upon  this  summit.  We  had,  however,  another 
half  hour's  walk,  chiefly  ascending,  though  less  steep  than  before  j 
when  instantly  a  precipice,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  opened  its 
ghastly  jaws  before  us ;  a  sort  of  isthmus,  or  tongue  of  land,  however, 
allowed  us  to  proceed  about  an  hundred  rods  further,  until  we  could 
fix  ourselves  against  the  side  of  a  rock,  and  look  over  into  the  tre- 
mendous depth.  We  had  then  the  precipice  on  both  sides  of  us,  and 
it  passes  by  the  respective  names  of  the  Great  and  the  Small  Snow- 
pit.  They  are  so  called,  because  generally  the  snow  at  the  bottom 
remains  unmelted  the  whole  year  round  ;  although  this  has  not  been 
the  case  for  the  last  two  summers,  and  at  present  they  contain  no 
snow  at  all.  We  were  now  elevated  more  than  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  beyond  the  jaws  of  the  precipice,  some- 
what higher  than  ourselves,  was  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  called  the 
Great  Wheel,  or  the  Great  Storm-cap.  Just  beneath  cur  feet  was 
the  dreadful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  lofty  pines,  slanting 
downwards  upon  the  still  descending  moimtain,  scarcely  appeared  to 
our  eyes  of  the  height  of  a  lady's  needle-;  while  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  our  eyes  ranged  to  almost  an  immeasurable  distance,  over 
hills  and  dales,  corn  fields  and  pastures,  cities  and  villages,  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  gray  vapours  that  bordered  the  far-extended  horizon. 
The  weather,  which  is  here  almost  always  cold,  even  when  the  regions 
below  are  melting  with  heat,  was  so  unusually  mild,  that  we  had  no 
occasion  to  take  our  cloaks,  while  we  sat  about  an  hour,  and  enjoyed 
the  prospects  around  us.  At  the  snow-pits,  as  at  the  falls,  there  is 
eveiy  appearance  as  if  the  immense  masses  of  granite,  of  which  these 
mountains  consist,  had  been  split  and  shivered  by  some  great  natural 
convulsion.  The  basaltic  rocks,  which  rise  in  irregular  pyramidical 
shafts  from  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
hundred  feet,  furnish  materials  for  the  controversy  between  the  natural 
philosophers,  whether  it  is  a  marine  or  volcanic  production,'     p.  86. 

The  Elbe,  as  its  name  implies,  issues  from  eleven  springs, 
but  its  real  sources  are  innumerable ;  for  everywhere,  on  the 
mountains,  bubbling  springs  arise,  flovi'ing  *  in  rippling  cur- 
rents cool  and  clear,'  The  Bohemians  and  Silesians  contend 
for  the  honour  of  producing  this  famous  and  useful  river  ;  and, 
as  the  boundary  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  is  not  pre- 
cisely defined,  the  contest  will  not  be  easily  settled.  The 
Elbe,  however,  y^/A  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  and  thence  di- 
rects its  course  to  the  west,  and  afterwards  to  the  north. 
The  Oder,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  into  Silesia,  and  finds  a 
way  through  the  sands  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Baltic.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  substance  of  the  following  paragraph. 
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'  Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  the 
Silesian  baude,  where  we  stopped  to  dine  upon  the  provisions  we  had 
carried  with  us,  and  upon  what  we  could  get  there.  They  could  only 
supply  us  with  brown  bread,  milk,  and  butter  ;  for  which,  however, 
they  made  us  pay  the  double  of  what  the  same  articles  would  have 
cost  us  in  any  of  the  Silesian  cities.  I  mention  this  because  these 
mountaineers  have  been  represented  to  us,  both  in  conversation  and 
by  the  books  of  the  travellers  hither,  as  the  most  perfect  models  of 
patriarchal  virtue,  happiness,  and  simplicity  :  every  thing  we  have 
»een  of  them  has  tended  to  give  us  ideas  of  them  directly  the  reverse 
of  these.'     p.  94. 

The  view  from  the  Reisenkoppe,  or  the  Giant's  Head,  is  an- 
other striking  feature  in  the  picture. 

*  The  darkness  of  the  night  had  been  gradually  dispersing,  and  the 
borders  of  the  horizon  at  the  east  gradually  .  reddening  from  the 
moment  when  we  left  ihe  baude,  so  that  I  was  apprehensive  the 
queen  of  day,  as  Zollner  on  a  similar  occasion  calls  the  sun,  would 
shew  his  glowing  face  before  we  should  reach  the  summit,  and  to 
avoid  this  disappointment  doubled  the  usual  pace  of  ascent,  and  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  stood  at  the  door  of  the  chapel  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  About  ten  minutes  after,  the  great  luminary  rose 
in  all  his  glory,  from  the  lower  cloud  which  bordered  the  horizon ;  for 
although  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine  for  this  region,  the  sky  was 
not  perfectly  clear,  and  a  murky  vapour  hung  upon  the  atmosphere, 
which  intercepted  a  part  of  the  immense  extent  of  territory  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  within  the  compass  of  our  vision.  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun's  disk  when  seen 
rising  from  this  spot,  that  when  I  came  to  view  it  I  found  it  less 
striking  than  I  imagined  ;  it  appears  about  the  size  of  a  large  coach- 
wheel  ;  but  the  same  effect  may  at  any  time  be  produced  by  looking 
at  it  through  a  telescope. 

'  The  prospect  from  this  spot  is  of  course  more  extensive  than  from 
any  other  point  upon  these  mountains;  and  its  grandeur  is  augmented 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  eye  can  range  freely,  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon  on  every  side.  The  spectator  has  but  to  turn  on  his  heel, 
and  all  Silesia,  all  Saxony,  and  all  Bohemia,  pass  in  an  instant  before 
his  view  ;  it  is  therefore  truly  sublime  j  but  as  it  has  the  defect  usually 
attendant  upon  sublimity,  of  being  indistinct,  and  in  some  sort  chaotic, 
the  lover  of  beautiful  objects  must  content  himself  with  a  smaller 
elevation.  A  painter  at  Hirschberg,  by  the  name  of  Reinhardt,  who 
is  employed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  to  paint  views  of 
the  most  remarkable  spots  in  this  province,  observed  to  me,  that  from 
the  highest  mountains  there  was  nothing  picturesque,  nothing  that  he 
could  employ  as  a  subject  for  any  one  of  his  paintings.— When  on  the 
Schneekoppe,  I  felt  the  force  of  his  remark  j  for  when  the  eye 
embraces  at  once  such  an  extent  of  objects,  it  perceives  only  great 
masses ;  whereas,  all  the  pleasure  that  painting  can  afford  -is  by  the 
accurate  representation  of  details. 

'  The  proper  Giant's  Head  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  the  surface  of 
the  summit  is  not  more,  I  think,  than  an  hundred  yards  in  diameter  3 
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its  perpendicular  elevation  is  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  path  by 
which  it  is  ascended  forms  nearly  a  regular  angle  of  about  4.5  degrees  : 
the  ascent  would  indeed  be  too  steep  to  be  practicable,  but  that  when 
the  chapel  on  the  top  was  built,  in  the  year  l6"6S,  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  was  made  to  assist  the  traveller  in  mounting  to  it,  of  which  a 
sufficient  part  remains  to  give  no  small  assistance.  The  mountain 
itself  appears  to  be  a  solid  block  of  granite,  upon  which  there  is  no 
appearance  of  vegetation,  unless  a  kind  of  red  moss,  resembling  rust 
upon  iron,  which  grows  on  the  loose  stones  that  cover  it  on  every  side, 
may  be  so  called  :  these  loose  stones,  part  of  which  are  of  granite  and 
part  of  a  species  of  white  flint,  are  in  such  abundance  that  they 
wholly  conceal  the  side  of  the  mountain  itself.  On  one  side  of  the 
path  as  you  approach  the  top,  a  precipice  of  about  1500  feet  opens, 
by  the  side  of  which  you  continue  to  mount ;  it  ends  at  the  bottom 
in  a  narrow  vale  of  perhaps  a  mile  in  extent,  along  the  course  of  which 
are  scattered  a  number  of  peasants'  huts.  Here  too  it  looks  as  if  the 
body  of  the  mountain  had  been  riven  at  a  single  stroke,  and  the  rocks 
which  stand  on  either  side  correspond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Opposite  the  summit,  to  the  westward,  is  a 
mountain  somewhat  lower,  called  the  Little  Koppe,  from  the  foot 
of  which  is  a  sloping  grass-plot  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Rlibenzahl's 
pleasure-garden ;  other  remarkable  spots  within  the  view  are  called 
his  meadow,  his  pulpit,  his  grounds,  &:c. :  the  whole  neighbourhood 
is  full  of  his  name.'     p.  107. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  Riibenzahl  is  the  *  Robin  Gooc^ 
Fellow  '  of  the  Silesian  mountains.  We  select  the  following 
passage  as  of  a  different  kind,  not  indeed  for  information,  but 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  low  state  of  even  the  staple 
manufacture  of  Silesia,  that  of  linens.  The  letter  is  dated 
from  Schmiedeberg. 

*  They'  (the  objects  of  curiosity)  'consist,  principally,  of  linen  ma- 
nufactures,  of  various  kinds  ;  a  business  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  ot  the  place,  is  carried  on  with  more  activity  here  than  atHirsch-. 
berg.  The  town  contains,  at  most,  five  thousand  inhabitants  3  and 
their  exportations  amount  to  about  a  million  dollars  annually. 

*  One  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  town  is  a  Mr.  Waldkirch, 
who  is  at  this  time  employed  in  erecting  buildings,  sufficient  for 
bleaching  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  pieces  of  linen,  yearly. 
For  this  purpose,  he  has  one  large  house,  in  which  he  hangs  up  to  dry 
the  linen  which  has  passed  through  the  bleaching-tubs,  Instead  of 
stretching  it,  as  is  usual  elsewhere,  upon  a-grass-plot.  He  gains,  by 
this,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  perform  the  process  of  drying,  the 
whole  year  round,  and  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  season  and 
the  weather.  He  is  likewise  introducing  here,  from  Ireland,  the  use 
of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  (I  am  not  chemist  enough  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  it  is),  to  whiten  the  linen  the  better.  Here,  llkewife,  we 
saw  the  process  of  dressing  the  linen,  by  passing  it  through  a  tub  of 
starch  ;  the  object  of  which  Is,  to  give  it  stiffness,  and  a  gloss  to  the 
eye  j  but  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  here,  and  which 
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tiiey-  say,  perhaps  with  truth,  is  rather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the 
iinen. 

'  Another  large  manufactory,  is  that  of  white  tape,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gebaner,  which  is  hkewise  a  recent  establishment  here.  It  is 
a  linen  manufactory  in  miniature,  the  whole  process  of  making  it  be- 
ing exactly  the  same.  This,  however,  is  more  properly  a  manufac- 
tory, as  the  weaving,  as  well  as  the  bleaching  and  dressing,  is  done 
here.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  looms  at  work ;  and  in 
each  loom,  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  pieces  of  tape  are  made^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  width,  which  varies  from  about  three  inches,  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  machine  by  which  so  many  shuttles  are  set  in  nfiodon 
by  one  loom,  is  an  English  invention,  as  is,  v/ithout  exception,  every 
contrivance  for  the  abridgment  of  labourj  which  we  have  yet  seen  in 
this  province. 

'  The  weaving  is  Hkewise  performed  in  the  manufactories  of  printed 
linens  and  cottons,  and  of  damask  table-linen.  The  printed  linens  are 
principally  handkerchiefs  and  shawls  j  the  figures  upon  which  are 
partly  painted  by  women,  and  partly  made  by  v/ooden  moulds,  the 
surface  of  which  is  first  laid  upon  the  colours,  ready  prepared,  and 
then  applied  to  the  linen.  In  cotton  they  work  very  httle  j  and  what 
they  make  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  English, 

'  The  table-linen  is  inferior  in  quality,  and  higher  in  price,  than 
that  made  in  Saxony,  This  manufactory  does  not  thrive  here,  and 
would  soon  go  entirely  to  ruin,  but  for  the  particular  encouragement 
of  the  government.  The  damask  is  made  either  of  linen  altogether, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  silk,  of  which  they  make  a  sort  of  lable-cloths, 
much  used  within  the  country,  but  not  exported  elsewhere,'     p.  l3o. 

We  ihall  again  intrude,  by  selecting  a  picture  of  private  life. 

*  From  the  cloister  at  Griisau  (the  day  before  yesterdaj^^),  we  rei^ 
turned  to  dine  with  Mr.  Ruck,  at  Landeshut.  It  was  a  formal  din-^ 
ner  of  thirty  persons,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country  ;  we  sat 
down  soon  after  one,  and  rose  from  table  just  before  six.  The  v/hole  of 
this  time  is  employed  in  eating  ;  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  rose 
together,  and  there  was  very  little  wine  drunk.  But  as  only  one  dish 
is  served  at  a  time,  and  in  a  dinner  of  thres  courses  every  dish  must 
be  handed  round  to  every  guest,  the  intervals  between  the  dishes  are 
of  course  very  longj  the  usual  time  of  sitting  on  such  occasions,  we 
are  told,  is  about  seven  hours,  but  it  was  here  abridged  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  us.  After  dinner  we  walked  in  the  garden,  and  coffee 
was  served  in  an  arbour,  where  we  sat  some  time  and  conversed.  As 
evening  came  on.  the  company  sat  down  to  cards,  and  played  until 
eleven,  when  a  cold  collation  was  served  in  another  room.  We  were 
now  permitted,  as  strangers,  to  return  to  our  inn;  but  the  rest  of 
the  company  continued  at  their  cards  and  the  collation  until  half  past 
twelve.  This  is  the  usual  course  of  a  great  dinner  in  Silesia,  The 
company  consisted  of  the  principal  linen-merchants,  and  the  Lutheran 
clergy  of  the  place.  Among  them  I  found  men  of  agreeable  man- 
ners and  of  considerable  information.,  but  none  of  them  spoke  any 
other  language  than  German.  In  general  throughout  Silesia  speaking 
I'Vench   is   considered   as  an  affectation  of  high   life,  and   a  sort 
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of  ridicule  is  cast  upon  it;  so  that  many  who  are  well  versed  in  the 
language  scruple  at  speaking  it  even  with  a  stranger.*     p.  153. 

We  had  here  intended  to  take  our  leave,  but  are  tempted  to 
copy  a  little  more:  we  trust  the  extracts  (they  are  not  long) 
will  offer  their  own  apology.  '* 

*  Yet,  however  interesting  the  sight  of  this  country  may  be  to  a 
traveller  passing  through  it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  its  attractions 
are  counterbalanced  by  too  many  inconveniences  to  make  it  an  in- 
viting place  for  a  permanent  residence.  We  have  had  ample  occasion 
to  convince  ourselves  that  the  representations  of  the  Prussian  travel- 
lers in  the.'^e  regions,  who  make  Saturnine  times  roll  round  again  to 
bless  this  land  with  innocence  and  happine?s,  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
to  say  the  least.  Those  passions  which,  in  the  mc?re  closely  accu- 
mulated societies  of  mankind,  contribute  to  make  human  life  mise- 
rable, being  here  confined  to  a  narrower  sphere,  and  applied  to  smaller 
objects,  are  still  active  to  make  it  uncomfortable.  The  climate,  like- 
wise, is  at  least  by  ten  degrees  of  latitude  more  rigorous  than  that  cf  the 
same  parallel  upon  level  land.  Those  mountain- tops,  upon  v/hich  we 
were  regaled  with  rt-fresliing  breezes,  are,  almost  the  whole  year 
round,  swept  with  chilling  blasts;  those  trees  which  now  wave  their 
A'erdure  over  the  brows  of  the  hills,  three  quarters  of  the  year  stretch 
forth  these Icatless  branches,  as  if  to  implore  the  mercy  of  an  unre- 
lenting ?ky ;  those  fields  which  now  seem  to  exult  under  the  burden 
of  their  fertility,  six  months  of  the  twelve  lie  bleaching  under  a  thick 
crust  of  snow.  The  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  even  at  the  fairest 
season,  are  so  great,  so  frequent,  and  sudden,  as  often  to  prove  per- 
nicious to  the  health  ;  and  scarcely  any  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  re- 
gions here  enjoy  enough  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  to  attain  ma- 
turity. Were  we  to  give  full  credit  to  Zdllner,  the  most  moderate 
of  the  Prussian  tourists  in  Silesia,  we  should  suppose  beggars  to  be  a 
race  of  beings  unheard  of  on  the  Silesian  side  of  the  mountains,  but 
that  the  instant  you  set  your  foot  into  Bohemia,  they  swarmed  round 
you  by  thousands.  The  superior  condition  of  the  Silesians  is,  indeed, 
▼ery  clearly,  and  even  strongly  marked  in  this  particular,  as  the  beg- 
gars are  certainly  more  numerous  on  the  Bohemian  side.  But  even  on. 
the  other,  we  v/ere  not  fortunate  enough  to  pass  a  single  day  without 
meeting  more  than  one  beggar  ;  and  the  train  of  women  and  children 
who  followed  \is  to  the  Zacken-fa!l,  gasping  for  a  dreyer,  was  as 
numerous  as  that  which  pursued  us  among  the  ruins  of  Adersbacia,' 
P.   178. 


*  Beyond  Landeck  we  had  been  assured  before  we  left  Berlin  that 
we  should  find  very  little  for  instruction,  and  nothing  for  pleasure. 
We  had  therefore  fixed  that  for  the  bound  of  our  outward  excursion  j 
and  having  on  Saturday  evening  and  yesterday  morning  satisfied  our 
curiosity  with  a  view  of  what  was  remarkable  in  the  place,  between 
eleven  o'clock  and  noon  set  out  upon  our  return.  But  we  doubled  at 
least  the  distance  of  the  way,  and  more  than  trebled  it  in  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  by  going  to  see  the  waterfall  at  Wolfelsgriinde.     If  you 
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liave  ever  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  two  hundred  feet  steep,  with 
your  arm  round  a  tree,  about  as  big  as  Itself,  shooting  out  from  the 
side  of  the  abrupt  j  to  hang  over  and  look  down  i;pon  a  sheet  of  water 
that  pours  in  a  beautiful  arch  from  a  rock  eighty  feet  downwards,  and 
dashes  in  snowy  foam  upon  another  rock  ;  or  if  you  have  ever  stood  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  narrow  cleft  between  two  high  mountains  which 
look  as  if  they  had  been  split  asunder  at  one  stroke  of  an  Almighty 
hand;  and  there,  in  the  thrilling  coolness  of  a  spot  wliich  never  be- 
held the  radiance  of  the  sun,  with  the  silvery  spray  sprinkling  your 
face  like  dew,  looked  up  to  the  massive  fragments  of  rock  over  which 
hang  the  steep  declivities  of  mountains  clad  with  dark,  lofty,  majestic 
trees,  rising  in  rows  behind  each  other,  like  an  amphitheatre  ;  if  you 
have  seen  and  felt  all  that  a  scene  like  this  inspires,  but  which  would 
disdain  to  be  conveyed  by  descriptive  powers  infinitely  superior  to 
mine,  then,  my  dear  brother,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  inquiring  whe- 
ther I  have  not  had  enough  of  waterfalls.  That  of  Wolfelsgriinde  is. 
about  the  same  height  as  the  Kochel-fall,  but  has  a  much  greater  ef- 
fect than  either  of  the  three  we  had  seen  before,  being  much  better  sup- 
plied v/ith  v»'ater.'     ?,  195. 

"We  have  enlarged  further  on  this  work  than  we  designed.  It 
was,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  parts  new,  and  generally  inte- 
Testing.  It  reached  us  in  no  imposing  fonn,  decorated  with  no 
meretricious  ornaments,  raised  by  no  pompous  panegyric  exciting 
and  disappointing  expectation.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  give 
it  that  countenance  which  it  did  not  claim  from  its  own  modest 
mode  of  introduction — that  importance  Vvhich  it  did  not  arrogate. 

We  ought,  in  turn,  as  candid  critics,  to  point  out  its  faults. 
It  probably  has  more  ;  yet  we  have  detected  but  fev/.  Its  claims 
alfo  are  few  ;  but  these  it  has  supported  :  its  pretensions  are  not 
lofty  ;  but  in  these  it  has  not  failed.  A  political  and  statistical 
view  of  Silesia,  from  the  German  travellers,  with  a  fncrt  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  Silesian  authors,  concludes  the 
volume. 

Art.  III. — GeWs  Topography  of  Troy. 

( Continued  from  Vol.  III.  page  90.) 

WE  left  this  interesting  work  at  the  period  where  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  the  foundations,  the  ruins  of  Troy.  We  paused, 
with  the  sacred  awe  of  the  classical  scholar,  who  has  been 
taught  that  *  even  the  ruins  have  perished.'  This  circum- 
stance has  induced  us  again  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  local  situation  pf  this  famous  scene  of  the  most 
stupendous,  the  most  interesting,  military  exploits  of  antiquity ; 
and  we  again  can  positively  assert,  that,  if  Homer  had  local 
habitations,  as  well  as  names,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  scenery 
delineated  by  our  author  applies  to  the  description  in  every 
part.     On  the  Acropolis,  the  ruins  obviously  remain  :  from  this 
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to  the  warm  springs,  the  situation  of  Troy  is  incontrovertible. 
The  other  diameter  is  not  equally  distinct ;  but  this  is  imma- 
terial :  two  great  points  are  here  unquestionable — Pergamus 
and  the  Sc^ean  Gate.  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  if  due  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  changes  of  the  coast,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient harbour  for  the  Grecian  fleet  5  a  sufficient  space  for 
the  Grecian  camp.  On  these  points,  however,  we  must  soon  be 
more  minute. 

Let  us  in  a  word  recapitulate,  that,  for  a  real  or  imaginary 
offence,  all  the  Grecian  chieftains  united  in  a  predatory  expe- 
dition against  what  was,  at  that  period,  the  depot  of  commercial 
riches,  at  the  entrance  of  theEuxine,  the  sea  through  which  the 
trade  of  the  North  and  of  the  East  was  conveyed.  That  with 
the  same  piratic  spirit,  these  buccaneers  of  antiquity  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  coasts  for  a  series  of  years,  till  they  at  last 
sat  down  before  Troy.  The  whole  narrative  supposes  a  harbour 
and  a  plain  in  the  direct  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  rivers  form 
no  impediment ;  so  that  in  the  general  operations  of  the  as- 
sailants, no  fords  were  to  be  crossed  or  disputed.  When,  then, 
we  look  at  the  remaining  foundations,  the  first  question  that 
occurs,  is,  Hov.'  did  it  happen,  that,  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  700 years,  no  ruins  were  said  to  exist;  although  at  this  time, 
when  2987  years  have  elapsed,  such  ruins  are  actually  found  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  is  by  no  means  intricate.  From 
what  cause  such  a  fact  may  have  arisen,  is  not  clear;  but  it  is  a 
fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  situation  of  ancient  Troy  was  nearly 
or  altogether  unknown.  The  country  was  not  surveyed  with 
Homer  in  the  hands  of  the  topographers  ;  for  the  warm  springs 
would  have  led  them  to  the  Scsean  Gate,  and  this  last  to  the 
Acropolis.  The  probable  cause  was,  that  they  sought  Troy 
too  near  the  shores  from  which  the  Hellespont  had  receded. 
This  latter  fact  indeed  Strabo  knew ;  but  Demetrius,  from  whom 
he  received  his  principal  information,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  it. 

Another  circumstance  which  brings  us  more  nearly  to  our 
author's  opinion,  relates  to  the  number  of  Grecian  combatants, 
which  we  think  have  been  greatly  overrated.  Mr.  Gell,  on  this 
subject,  offers  the  following  observations. 

'  That  point  of  the  hill  touching  the  Simois  on  the  south  west.  Is 
much  elevated,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  thirty-eighth  plate.  To  the 
east  of  the  village  a  road  passes  along  a  valley,  which  divides  the  hill 
of  Eor.narbashi  from  an  eminence  extending  to  the  Simois,  There  is 
not,  I  think,  reason  to  believe  that  this  eminence  formed  part  of  the 
city,  for  there  appears  without  it  a  sufficient  space  for  the  dwellings  of 
that  number  of  inhabitants  v\'hich  Troy  may  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained; Agamemnon  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  asserts,  that  the 
Trojans  were  so  few  in  nu-nber,  that  if  the  Greeks  could  have  mad? 
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slaves  of  them,  there  would  not  have  been  found  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  captives  to  have  allowed  one  to  wait  at  table  where  ten  Greeks 
might  dine.     Now  the  number  of  the  Greeks  at  the  commencement 
of  the  expedition  was  about  1.5(),CG0,  which  may  be  found  by  adding 
together  the  forces  of  the  different  leaders  enumerated  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  ships.     At  the  time,  however,  when  Agamemnon  spoke,  the 
Greek  forces  must  have  been  considerably  diminished  by  a  series  of 
battles  fought  at  Lyrnessus,  at  Thebes,  and  other  cities  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  as  well  as  by  a  long  protracted  war,  and  a  pestilence  which 
had  recently  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  people.     Their  army  is 
generally  conceived  to  have  consisted  of  about  120,000  men,  and  that 
estimate  does  not  allow  of  more  than  12,000  to  the  Trojans.     Suppose 
then  12,000  men,  as  many  women,  and  by  the  usual  rough  mode  of 
calculation,  twice  that  number  of  aged  persons  and  children,    there 
would  be  at  last  a  population  only  of  48,000  souls  in  Troy,  and  that 
number  might  easily  inhabit  a  space  not  greater  than  that  of  the  hill 
of  Bounarbashi.     Many  instances  might  be  given  from  the  comparison 
of  ether  ancient  titles,  to  prove  that  the  population  was  almost  in- 
variably compressed   into   a  very  limited  compass.     Among  others, 
Rome,  which  cannot    be    supposed   to  have  contained    less    than   a 
million  of  souls,  was  never,  within  the  walls,  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  Syracuse,  which  had  500,000 
inhabitants,  was  inchided  within  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  were 
not  at  most  four  miles  in  length.     Supposing,  however,  that  every 
side  of  the  triangle  were  four  miles  long,   the  area  included  would  be 
only  eight 'times  greater  than  that  of  Troy,  though  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  one.     That  the  popu- 
lation of  ancient  cities  in  fact  occupied  a  much  smaller  extent  of 
ground  than  is  usual  in  those  of  modern  times,  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  ancient  with  the  present  state  of  Athens ;  for  though  the 
buildings  yet  cover  a  tenth  part  of  the  <>jiace  within  the  original  walls, 
it  does  not  contain   10,000  souls  :  whereas  the  same  extent  of  soil 
must  have  afforded  room,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  for 
at  least  30,000  ;    for  the  lowest  calculation  gives  .300,000  inhabitants 
to    that  city.     Another  argument  in  favour  of  this   idea,    may  be 
deduced  from  the  description  of  the  royal  palace  itself ;   where  we 
find  the  younger  princes  of  the  house  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  king,  though  almost  all  were  grown  up,  and  many  were  married. 
Should  it  be  objected,   that  a  state,  the  eapital  of  which  could  not 
muster  50,000  inhabitants,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  protracted 
war  against  such  numerous  and  powerful  enemies  as  the  confederate 
Greeks,  the  answer  is  obvious.     The  Trojans  were  certainly  unable  to 
keep  the  field  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  nothing  but  an  impregnable 
fortress,  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  preserved  them  during  so 
severe  a  contest.     In  fact,  a  city  containing  60,000  inhabitants,  must 
have  been  in  those  days  worthy  of  the  epithets  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
poet.     Compare  it  with  the  well-built  Athens  :  that  city  must  have 
been  in  the  time  of  the-Trojan  war,  much  inferior  to  Ilion  in  extent 
consisting  of  nothing  more  than  the  Cecropia,  and  a  very  small  en- 
closure surrounding  the  base  of  the  hill.     Troy,  with  its  spacious 
streets,  must  have  been  truly  magnificent  when  compared  to  such  a 
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town,  and  it  is  only  by  comparison  that  epithets  expressive  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  can  be  understood.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  whole 
naval  force  of  Athens  could  ride  in  the  litile  harbour  of  Phalerum  | 
and  surely  Troy  might  with  justice  be  stiled  pov/erful  in  opposition  to 
any  of  the  states  of  Greece  at  that  period.  It  is  fair  to  take  Athens 
as  an  example,  for  that  city  hadj  at  an  earlier  aera,  enjoyed  a  very 
distinguished  rank  and  celebrity  under  the  auspices  of  Theseus.  The 
extent  and  grand'jur  of  Ilion  is  merely  comparative,  and  ought  not  to 
be  measured  by  our  present  ideas  of  magnificence,  but  by  the  insigni- 
ficance of  contemporary  cities.  Though  Priam  could  not  bring  into 
the  field  a  greater  force  than  12,000  Trojans,  yet  the  allies  and 
relations  of  his  family  supplied  him  with  a  powerful  force  drawn 
from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe.  These  were 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  defend  a  well  fortified  town  against  an 
enemy,  who,  though  superior  in  the  field,  possessed  nothing  similar  to 
those  machines  which  were  invented  in  later  times  for  the  destruction 
of  artificial  bulwarks.  The  allies,  added  to  the  Trojan  force,  amounted 
not  to  half  the  number  of  the  Greeks,  for  when  the  whole  army  was 
encamped  on  the  Throsmos,  and  none  but  the  aged  were  left  to  defend 
the  city,  a  thousand  fires  were  lighted  in  the  plain,  and  around  each 
fifty  men  were  stationed.  Yet  though  inferior  in  number  they  might 
easily  defend  the  town  against  an  enemy  for  whom  they  were  not  a 
match  in  the  field,  or  might  protract  the  siege  to  any  length  of  time, 
for  the  city  was  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  we  have  no  hint  that 
it  was  closely  invested.'     p.  lOS. 

Our  author,  in  his  reasoning,  passes  over  one  important  step. 
It  has  escaped  us,  if,  in  any  part  of  either  poem,  the  aggregate 
number  of  the  warriors  be  mentioned,  or  the  average  number 
of  those  carried  in  a  ship.  The  naval  force  amounted,  in  round 
figures,  to  1000  sail  ;  and  we  do  not  i-ecollect  that  the  com- 
batants were  ever  estimated  at  more  than  100,000.  We  know 
not  for  what  reason  Mr.  Gell  augments  the  number  to  150j000. 
We  find  the  crew  of  a  ship  estimated  in  three  places.  Homer 
tells  us,  that  the  Boeotian  ships  carried  120  men,  and  those  of 
Philoctetes  50.  If  the  average  number  S5  be  taken,  the  army 
could  consist  only  of  85,000  men.  The  ships,  however,  enu- 
merated in  the  catalogue,  amount  to  1186,  and  in  this  number, 
at  the  average  rate  of  85  to  a  ship,  we  find  an  army  little  short 
of  100,000.  In  order  to  give  the  estimate  its  full  force,  we 
shall  presume  that  the  soldiers  acted  as  sailors  also,  as  indeed  it 
is  almost  certain  thev  did. 

On  a  calculation  of  this  kind,  probably,  the  force  of  the  army 
has  been  computed;  but  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  this 
is  correct  ?  Many  circumstances  destroy  the  probability  of  its 
accuracy.  We  have,  for  instance,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  largest  and  the  smallest  ships  are  mentioned  :  the 
observation  is  incidental.  When  Homer  describes  the  action 
near  the  fleet,  he  expressly  tells  us,  that  Hector  seised  the 
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prow  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus  (Iliad,  O.  v.  716);  in  such  a 
vessel  50  men,  with  a  store  of  provisions,  however  slight, 
could  scarcely  be  conveyed.  Again,  the  Arcadians  were 
brought  in  CO  ships  given  them  by  Agamemnon  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  average  number  would  raise  the  Arcadian  army 
to  more  than  5000  men  ;  and  the  smallest  number  to  3000  ; 
each  incredible,  when  we  reflect  on  the  small  extent  of  Arcadia,, 
its  numerous  inaccessible  mountains,  and  the  necessary  pro- 
portion of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  left  at  home.  'I'he 
third  instance  in  which  the  number  is  mentioned,  is  at  the  time 
when  Ulysses  left  Troy.  The  crew  then  consisted  only  of  30 
men  in  each  vessel ;  and  though  the  numerous  battles  must  have 
in  part  thinned  it,  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  ten  years'  voyage  and  exposure  to  the  air  and  weather 
had  also  rendered  many  of  the  ships  unserviceable  ;  so  that 
perhaps  the  average  number  in  each  ship  did  not,  on  the  whole, 
exceed  40.  Mr.  Bryant  objects,  with  some  share  of  reason, 
that  the  Grecian  army,  which  opposed  Xerxes,  was  far  less 
numerous  than  the  supposed  force  against  Troy.  Yet  if  we 
reflect,  we  shall  find  that  the  Persian  monarch  was  chiefly  op- 
posed by  a  small  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the 
Trojans  by  the  Grecians  of  all  the  islands,  and  some  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Continent  •,  of  which  last  many 
were  allies  of  Xerxes  in  his  memorable  expedition. 

Mr.  Gell,  in  his  estimation  of  the  Trojan  forces,  has  scarcely 
any  foundation  to  rest  on.  They  had  the  continent  of  Asia 
behind  them  ;  and  as  we  know  that  they  had  some  allies,  we 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  extent  of  this  power.  The  Lycians, 
the  Mysians,  and  the  Carians,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
Agamemnon's  Thrasonical  speech  may  allude  to  the  Trojans 
alone.  These  did  not,  hovv^ever,  act  always  on  the  defensive  ; 
for,  during  the  anger  of  Achilles,  they  penetrated  to  the  ships, 
and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  burning  them.  We  are  not  in- 
formed that  these  active  exertions  were  occasioned  by  the 
diminution  of  the  Grecian  army  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
cession of  the  Myrmidons,  but  that  they  merely  arose  from  the 
absence  of  Achilles  himself.  Strange  that  a  single  man  should 
so  far  enfeeble,  by  his  resentment,  the  force  of  100,000  men, 
while  the  two  Ajaxes,  Diomed,  Ulysses,  and  Agamemnon,  re- 
mained !  This  may,  however,  be  epic  fiction  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hero.  We  suspect  the  ramparts  to  have  been  a 
similar  complim.ent  to  the  hero  :  while  Achilles  remained,  the 
ships  required  no  defence. 

On  this  subject  we  may  just  stop  to  remark,  that  the  ships, 
as  we  have  said,  drawn  on  the  shore  like  a  ladder,  formed  pro- 
bably a  convex  front.     For  obvious  reasons,  the  smallest  would 
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be  most  distant  from  the  sea  ;  and  we  find  that  Hector,  oirf 
arriving  at  the  ships,  could  seise  that  of  Protesilaus,  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  smallest.  In  this  arrangement,  the  flanks 
consisted  of  single  vessels  only  \  but  they  were  guarded  by  the 
greatest  heroes,  Ajax  and  Achilles.  Thus  we  find  the  former 
stationed  at  the  promontory  which  still  remains  on  one  side  ; 
and  the  latter,  when  he  retired  from  the  army,  descending  to 
the  sea,  and  walking  discontentedly  on  the  shore.  The  extent 
of  the  encampment  could  not  have  been  considerable,  as  the 
voice  of  Agamemnon  could  be  heard  from  the  centre  through 
each  flank.  Yet  this,  too,  may  have  been  poetic  exaggeration. 
We  must  not,  however,  leave  Mr.  Gell's  topographical  de- 
scription without  transcribing  the  following  observations,  which 
are  truly  important. 

'The  river  Scamander,  united  with  the  Simois,  flowed,  even  in  the 
time  of-Strabo,  into  the  port  of  the  Achseans,  as  it  was  then  called, 
at  the  place  indicated  by  a  dotted  line  from  Koum  Kevi.  The  re- 
inains  of  the  ancient  channel  may  yet  be  found  at  that  village,  and 
may  be  traced  towards  the  junction  of  the  rivers  at  the  tomb  of  Ilus. 
Scamandria  was  at  the  spot  where  the  Scamander  fell  into  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  informs  us.  Now  Scamander  was  only  twelve  stadia  from  New 
riium,  according  to  the  same  author,  and  the  more  any  place  lay  to 
the  v/estward  of  the  vestiges  called  Scamandria  in  the  map,  the  more 
would  the  distance  from  New  Ilium  be  increased  beyond  that  measure- 
ment, while  on  the  east  a  rocky  hill  must  have  set  bounds  to  the 
wandering  of  Scamander  on  that  side.  Perhaps  the  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the.  ancient  mouth  of  the  river  have  been 
owing  to  the  importance  of  the  town  of  Sigaeuni,  when  compared  to 
the  insignificance  of  the  miserable  village  of  Scamandria  3  an  im- 
portance which  has  induced  some  authors  to  say,  that  the  outlet  was 
near  Sigaeum,  being  a  place  so  much  better  known  to  the  world.  It 
wa.s  hovv'evcr  near  Sigseum,  not  being  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half 
distant.  If  then  it  be  clear,  that  the  Scamander  fell  into  the  Karanlic 
Limani,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  at  the  ruins  of  Scamandria,  and  in  the 
time  of  Agamemnon  at  the  point  u'here  the  dotted  line  crosses  the 
stream  Thymbrius,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  Greek  encampment 
must  have  occupied  a  curved  shore  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  brook, 
flanked  on  the  south  east  by  the  river  or  dotted  line,  and  on  the  north 
west  by  the  station  of  Achilles,  which  was  near  the  spot  now  marked 
by  the  common  tumulus  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  been  previously 
stated,  that  before  the  new  canal  near  Erkissi  Kevi  deprived  the  Sca- 
mander of  its  waters,  that  river  must  have  imparted  its  own  direction 
to  the  Simoi?,  for  its  stream  was  not  only  more  copious  but  perennial, 
and  this  circumstance  would  bring  it,  in  conformity  with  the  testimonies 
of  Strabo  and  Plinyj  to  its  junction  with  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of 
only  six  stadia  from  New  Ilium,  not  far  from  the  modern  village  of 
Koum  Kevi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  canal  having  reduced  the  Sca- 
mander, belore  its  junction  with  the  Simois,  to  a  mere  brook,  the 
latter  has  continued  its  progress  without  interruption  to  Koum  Kale. 
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'  The  next  object  worthy  of  notice  is   a  mount   of  considerable 
magnitude,  on  the  south  of  the  village  of  Koum  Kevi.    There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  artificial,  for  it  is  perfectly  insulated,  and  stands 
on  a  dead  flat  near  the  dry  channel.     The  heap  is  not  lofty,  and  appears 
to  have  been  levelled,   for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  its  summit  some 
kind  of  edifice,  of  which  two  or  three  marble  columns  are  the  remains. 
The  building  was,  probably,  a  small  Ionic  temple ;  but  jierhaps  the 
columns  may  have  been  brought  as  grave- stones  from  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria,  Troas,   or  New  Ilium.     The  mount  seems  too  extensive 
to  have  been  designed  for  a  tumulus,  and,  if  it  be  coeval  with  the  war 
of  Troy,  must  have  been  either  the  Agora  of  the  Greeks,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  place  where  the  marts  and  places  of 
worship  were  erected,  or  the  Thiosmos,  which  was  so  inconveniently 
situated  for  the  invaders,  virhile  the  Trojans  were  encamped  upon  it. 
The  Batieia,  or  tomb  of  Myrinne,  it  could  not  be ;   for  when  the 
enemy  was  advancing  on  a  plain,   from    a   camp  only  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  city,   it  would  have  been  absurd  and  impossible  for 
Hector  to  have  marched  more  than  six  miles  to  meet  them,  before  he 
marshalled  his  army.     The  Agora  was  in  the  open  space  between  the 
ships  and  the  wall  of  the  Greek  camp,  so  that  the   intrenchments 
might  possibly  have  extended  southward  as  far  as  Koum  Kevi.     No 
objection  however  can  be  made  to  placing  the  Throsmos  here,  for  that 
was  confessedly  near  the  camp.     The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
mount   near   the  modern   bridge   of  Scamander  have  been  already 
detailed  ;  the  reader  may  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment  in  forming 
his  opinion.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Throsmos  was  posi- 
tively by  the  Xanthus,  which  the  mount  at  Koum  Kevi  must  have 
been,  when  that  river  emptied  itself  at  Scamandria,'  p.  J IJ}. 

The  author  next  considers  some  circumstances  relating  to 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Trojans,  and  the  country  from  which 
they  originally  migrated  ;  and  here,  as  if  determined  com- 
plaisantly  to  repay  the  credit  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  perhaps  lost 
by  his  investigations  on  the  Troad,  he  assents  to  his  two 
reveries  (or  what  at  least  we  think  may  be  so  styled)  in  his 
Analysis  of  Ancient  History. 

*  The  account  of  the  territory  of  Troy  being  thus  completed,  it  will 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  inhabitants  a^ 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Greeks.     The  learned  Mr.  Bryant  in- 
forms us  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Mythology,  p.  439,   that  the 
Trojans  came  originally  from  Egypt ;   for  they  were  of  one  family 
with  the  Titanians  and  the  Meropians.     Ilus  is  distinguished   as    a 
Merop  Atlantian,  and  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Trojan  kings,  conse- 
quently they  were  all  Merop  Atlantians.     Herodotus  also  observes, 
that  the  Atlantians  of  Phrygia  were  skilled  in  the  sciences,  and  Dio- 
dorus  says,  that  they  were  allied  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  account  for  the  difference  of  language  which  existed 
between  the  gods  and  men,  of  which  Homer  takes  notice,     Dardanus 
is  said  by  Homer  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter ;   he  is  called  Areas 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  is  said  by  him  to  have  come  from 
CsiT.  Rev.  Vol.  4.  Jmuur>j,  1S05.  I> 
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Arcadia,  after  S.  deluge,  with  Corybas  his  nephew,  to  Samothrace ; 
whence  he  passed  over  into  Phrygia.  Mr.  Bryant  observes  that  they 
introduced  rites  in  memory  of  the  ark  in  Phrygia,  and  from  the 
names  of  cities  in  that  country,  such  as  Theba  and  Larissa,  which 
signify  the  Ark  :  the  fact  is  extremely  probable.  Dardanus  is  said  to 
have  built  a  city  bearing  his  name,  6n  the  Hellespont  j  and  by 
Stephanus  Byzantinus  to  have  married  Batieia,  Asia,  or  Arisbe,  the 
daughter  of  Teucer,  who  was  the  son  of  Scamander  and  Ida,  and  from 
whom  a  Phrygian  dynasty  received  its  name.  The  city  Arisbe  was 
probably  named  from  her,  and  from  her  ancestors  the  mountain  Ida 
and  the  river  Scamander  seem  to  have  been  called. 

*  That  river  had,  however,  either  received  the  name  of  Xanthus  in 
earlier  times,  for  Scamander  was  the  name  used  by  mortals  in  the  age 
of  Priam,  or  Xanthus  was  applied  to  it  by  the  colony  introduced  bj 
Dardanus,  who  was  the  reputed  son  of  Jupiter,  or  rather  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  that  deity.  Erichthonus,  the  issue  of  that 
marriage,  became  the  possessor,  not  only  of  Dardanus,  but  of  the 
plain,  afterwards  called  the  plain  of  Troy,  for  he  is  said  to  have  kept 
3000  mares  grazing  in  the  marsh.  It  appears  that  these  might  be  the 
priestesses  of  the  goddess  Hippa,  who  were  figuratively  so  called,  as 
Mr.  Bryant  informs  us.  Of  Batieia,  Asia,  or  Arisbe,  the  daughter  of 
Teucer,  it  may  be  observed,  that  she  was  of  a  family,  or  was  herself 
the  leader  of  a  people,  who  originally  came  from  Africa.  The  gods, 
says  Homer,  called  her  Myrinne,  and  Diodorus  thought  she  was 
contemporafy  with  Isis  and  Osiris.  She  was  allied  to  Orus,  and 
passed  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  in  her  way  to  Phrygia, 
building  the  cities  of  Cuma,  Pitane,  and  Priene,  on  her  route,  and 
taking  possession  of  Lesbos  and  Samothrace,  in  the  latter  of  which  she 
for  some  time  took  up  her  residence.  Tht  two  colonies  led  by  Dar- 
danus and  Myrinne  are  thus  brought  from  Egypt  to  Samothrace,  and  It 
is  not  improbable  that  they  might  in  fact  have  formed  one  and  the 
same  people.  Myrinne  however  was  the  leader  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  seems  to  have  been  more  warlike  or  more  unfortunate  than  her 
husband  j  for,  not  content  with  the  continent  of  Phrygia,  she  attacked 
Thrace  at  the  instigation  of  the  augur  Mopsus,  and  was  slain.  Her 
tomb  has  often  been  mentioned,  and  is  particularized  by  Homer  as  a 
mount  of  earth,  which  some  have  supposed  to  have  been  covered  with 
brambles,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  Greek  word,  (2a<rd;,  a 
bramble,  yet  if  so  it  would  not  have  been  selected  for  marshalling  aa 
army.'     p.  119. 


'  Mr.  Bryant  says,  that  almost  all  salt  or  warm  springs  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun  in  early  ages,  when  that  luminary  was  considered  as 
the  greatest  of  the  deities.  The  Troad  abounded  with  such  fountains. 
Zeleia  was  the  capital  of  a  Phrygian  province,  and  this  name  is 
particularized  as  connected  with  salt-springs.  The  name  ^neas 
•eems  to  be  derived  from  a  fountain  sacred  to  the  solar  divinity,  and 
Mr.  Bryant  mentions  a  spring  in  Thrace  of  that  name,  dedicated  to 
the  god.  The  same  may  be  said  of  OSnone,  the  wife  of  Paris,  whose 
same  was  a  compound  of  Ain,  a  fountain,  and  On,  the  sun.  Xanthus 
«aay  be  derjve4  from  Uae  worda  2aa  and  Thoth,  both  of  which  are 
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given  by  Mr.  Bryant  as  titles  of  the  sun;  and  Scamander^  the  other 
nameof  that  stream,  seems  to  have  been  of  similar  signification,  being 
a, compound  of  Cham,  the  sun  or  heat,  and  Ar,  a  fountain.  The 
warmth  of  the  spring- also  justifies  such  an  appellation.  Many  other 
instances  might.be  added,  to  shew,  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
names  of  places  and  the  deities  to  which  they  were  consecrated.  The 
whole  history  of  Troy  seems  exceedingly  reconcileable  to  the  system  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  from  whom,  indeed,  almost  every  circumstance  here 
mentioneil  is  borrowed.  I  shall  conclude  with  an  observation  of  that 
author,  that  the  Egyptians  sent  colonies  into  Epirus,  and  the  countries 
on  the  western  coast  of  Greece.  The  great  similarity  of  names  is 
adduced  as  a  proof.  That  there  was  some  connection  between  Epirus 
and  Phrygia  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  is  manifest  not  only  from, 
the  authority  of  Virgil,  but  from  the  wonderful  and  truly  singular 
correspondence  of  the  plain  of  Buthrotum  or  Butrinto  with  that  of 
Troy.  It  seems  impossible  to  produce  a  more  unequivocal  proof  that 
the  plain  near  B-o-unarbashi  is  the  real  plain  of  Troy,  than  that  of 
finding,  in  a  distant  country,  its  exact  counterpart,  chosen  by  the  wife 
of  Hector,  on  account  of  a  similitude  of  which  she  was  competent  to 
judge,  and  retaining  to  this  day  its  original  aspect.'  p.  123. 

In  these  passages  Mr.  Gell  admits  with  too  little  reserve  the 
Grecian  etymologies  and  the  Grecian  origins.  We  have  (iften 
adverted  to  this  subject,  and  observed  that,  from  an  ambition 
to  have  every  thing  their  own,  they  have  interpolated  fables 
with  heroes,  with  names  suitable  to  those  of  the  countries 
which  they  reached  in  the  course  of  their  migrations.  The 
language  of  the  Grecians  and  Trojans  was  probably  the  same; 
for  each  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Asiatic  stock  on; 
the  east  and  north-east  of  the  continent.  The  term  Barbarian 
did  not,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Thucydides,  exist  in 
the  days  of  Homer ;  and,  when  it  was  employed,  it  was  not  at 
•first  disrespectful  in  its  application.  The  historian  observes, 
that  the  Trojans  and  Grecians  understood  each  other  aXKijXoig 
^uviscrav,  aXKrjXoig  of/Mtpovoi  rjc-av.  Strabo  particularly  observes, 
>that  the  language  of  the  Gette  and  the  Lacedsemonians  was  the 
same  (P.  4ti8),  and  in  another  place,  that  the  Getae  spoke  the 
same  language  with  the  Thracians*.  We  see,  however,  the 
traces  of  two  languages,  that,  as  it  is  styled,  of  gods  and  that  of 
men  ;  but  the  difference  is  in  the  appellatives  alone  :  and  when 
we  observe  that  the  language  of  men  is  derived  from  the  Celtic, 
We  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  gods,  according  to  the 
Grecian  system,  as  heroes  and  conquerors.     Thus,  to  select 


*  The  fcrm  Barbarian  was  not  dlstespectrul,  but  was  merely  used  in  centtadiction 
to  Gi-tcian.  As  when  the  philosopher  thanked  Heaven,  1st,  That  he  was  a  human 
being,  and  not  a  brute  j  2dly,  a  man,  and  net  a  woman  5  3dly,  a  Grecian,  and  nor  9 
liarbaiian. 

1)2 
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instances  from  the  subject  before  us  ;  Troy,  TrojUy  Is,  in  its  Cel- 
tic appellation,  Tre-oim,  the  settlements  of  the  Oim,  and  Aia  is 
country  ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  it  is  Ilium,  HA-wov, 
the   temple  of  the  sacred  Oon.     Astyanax,  Plato  tells  us,  is 
synonymous  with  Hector.     It  is  so,  for  aruava.^  is  protector  of 
the  city,  and  Ach-Twr*,  in  the  Celtic,  has  the  same  meaning. 
Xanthus  is  the  appellative   of  the  gods  for  Scamander,   and 
Commendwr,  in  the  Cumraig,  Is  a  winding  river,  and  by  prefix- 
ing the  Celtic  ys,  we  have  the  term  Scamander.     These  in- 
stances, selected  from  governor  Pownal's  Essay,  might  be  more 
numerous ;  but  they  are  sufficient,  and  the  whole  evidence  leads 
us  to  the  system  of  the  best  antiquaries,  that  a  migration  of 
Scythians  or  Goths  from  the  East  pressed  on  the  Celts,  and 
gradually  expelled  them.     These  were  the  gods,  while  the  Celts 
were  the  men.     The  remarks  of  our  author  have  led  us  chiefly 
to  the  etymological  proofs :  there  are  others  of  still  more  im- 
portance, were  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  pursue  the  subject. 
Mr.  Cell's  observations  from  Mr.  Bryant  suggest  only  one 
other  topic,  viz.  the  source  of  the  population  of  Greece  and  of 
the  Troad.     That  the  Trojans  were  a  Grecian  colony  has  been 
asserted  by  authors  of  credit,  and  It  is  expressly  said,  that  Dar- 
danus  led  a  colony  of  Cretans  across  the  Hellespont :  that  the 
latter  spoke  the  sanlie  language  is  evident,  from  the  consent  of 
those  who  lived  nearest  the  era  of  the  war.     The  source  of  the 
population  of  Greece  is  a  question  that  might  require  a  volume. 
Every  historian  has  drawn  them  from  Egypt ;   but   it   is  an 
anomaly   in   colonization    to   find   neither   the   customs,    the 
language,  nor  the  religion  of  the  parent  stock  In  the  descendants. 
It  has  never  yet  happened :  it  is  most  Improbable  that  It  ever 
should  happen.     The  error  has  arisen  from  not  attending  to  the 
synchronism  of  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd  race  from  Egypt 
with  the  first  Gothic  colonization  of  Greece.     The  shepherds, 
that  for  a  long  time  held  the  Egyptians  in  awe,  and  partly  in 
subjection,  were  at  last  expelled :  they  were  Asiatics,  and,  in 
religion,  language,  and  manners,  opposite   to  the   Egyptians. 
The  Greeks  had  an  Asiatic  language,   Asiatic  deities,  and  an 
Asiatic  ritual.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  then,  of  their  origin  ?  We 
cannot  pursue  the  subject,  nor  enter  into  the  proofs  within  a 
moderate   compass-,   but  may   only   instance,  as    Asiatic,  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusls   and   the   worship   of  the  Aij^ryre/s,   the 
magna  mater,  Ceres.     There  Is  not  the   slightest  proof,  that 
either  was   Egyptian   in   its   early  period,   or  in   any   period 
strikingly  so.     After  the  arrival  Indeed  of  Orpheus  from  Egypt, 
if  he  ever  existed,  some  innovations  took  place  in  the  Eleusinian 

*  In  the  WcUk  w  has  tke  force  of  oo. 
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mysteries ;  a  change  attributed  to  this  equivocal  and  doubtful 
personage. 

But  we  dare  not  enlarge  farther ;  our  limits  are  already  tres- 
passed upon,  and  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Gell,  which  wc 
do  with  gratitude  and  respect,  since  he  has,  in  a  high  degree, 
entertained  and  instructed  us. 


Art.  IV. — Chinirgical  Institutes  drawn  from  Practice,  on  the 
Knowledge  and  Treatment  of  Gun-shot  Wounds.  By  H.  St. 
John  Neale,  Esq.  ?,vo.     6s.     Boards.     Egerton.     1804. 

AT  a  moment  when  a  whole  nation  rises  in  arms.  Indignant 
at  the  taunts  and  menaces  of  a  ruffian,  every  thing  that  can 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  warrior,  or  lessen  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences to  which  he  must  be  necessarily  exposed,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  particular  attention  and  complacency.  Mr.  St. 
John  Neale  Is  not  a  crude  theorist.  He  has  gained  knowledge 
on  the  tented  field ;  and  the  dictates  of  matured  experience 
will  be  always  truly  valuable.  Though  we  would  not  enlist 
under  the  banners  of  theory  alone,  it  Is  with  regret  that  we 
find  the  experience  of  the  practitioner  by  no  means  supported 
even  by  a  due  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathology  in  their 
present  improved  state  ;  that  the  language,  after  making  all 
due  allowance  for  numerous  errors  of  the  press,  is  confused, 
inelegant,  and  often  incorrect.  To  dilate  on  imperfections  is 
unpleasing,  and  consequently  the  faults  of  the  language  we 
shall  not  stop  to  enumerate.  The  following  very  radical  error 
on  physiology  we  shall  select  as  an  instance  of  confused  rea- 
soning and  mistaken  facts.  Every  tyro  knows,  that  the  cellular 
substance  is  a  simple  solid,  without  the  slightest  nervous  power 
or  irritability.  Our  author  is  speaking  of  the  nervous  agitation 
from  the  first  stroke  of  a  musket-ball  :  the  description  is  ani- 
mated and  excellent ;  the  theory,  only,  erroneous. 

'This  agitation  is  technically  named  commotion  ;  it  happens  always 
in  the  wounded  member,  and  all  those  gentlemen  of  the  profession 
who  have  seen  active  service  in  armies,  must  have  learned  from  daily 
experience,  that  it  is  communicated  to  the  whole  machine.  Hence, 
the  whole  nervous  system  is  galled  and  irritated,  and  often  thrown  into 
strictures  or  tonic  convulsions,  not  unfrequently  the  source  of  other 
consequences.  Some  of  the  wounded  feel  a  general  numbness,  and 
weight  J  others  are  seized  with  frequent  syncopes  :  one  falls  into  con- 
vulsive motions,  such  as  hiccup,  vomiting,  irregular  shiverings,  or  a 
tonic  stiffness  in  the  whole  body  ;  while  another  becomes  yellow, 
green,  or  of  a  plumbane  colour,  &c.  It  is  well  known,  that  all  parts 
of  our  bodies  are  connected  by  means  of  a  reticular  substance. 

'  This  is  a  kind  of  net-work,  that  serves  as  a  canvas,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  in  which  all  our  vessels  are  interwoven.  Not- 
withstanding which,  in  a  natural  state,  all  these  fine  vessels  are  free 
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enough,  provided  the  circulation  of  their  fluids  be  undisturbed.     But 
when  strictures  come  on,  that  is,  when  the  mashes  of  this  net-work 
are  drawn  together  by  a  spasmodic  convulsion,  the  vessels  that  creep 
among  them  are  constringed,  as  if  surrounded  with  a  ligature.     Be- 
sides, the  nerves  are  no  more  exempted  here  than  the  blood  vessels  j 
hence  the  stream  of  animal  spirits  becomes   partly   intercepted,   or 
entirely   suspended.      The   numbness    and    weight    sometimes    felt 
through  the  whole  body  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
doctrine,  if  the  stream  of  animal  spirits  is  allowed  to  be  the  cause  of 
sensibility  and  motion  j  hence  such  accidents  will  be  proportionable  to 
the  degree  of  commotion.     As  the  nervous  system  is  under  a  greater 
degree  of  irritation  when  the  wounded  part  is   tendinous  than  when 
fleshy,  so  the  numbness  and  weight  will  likewise  be  more  considerable. 
The  universal  coldness,  which  the  wounded  sometimes  complain  of, 
even  in  a  warm  season,  without  any  external  cause,  proceeds  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  interception  of  the  fluids  in  their  circulation, 
which  cease  now  to  move   on  with   freedom  ;   for  natural   warmth 
depends  partly  on  the  progressive  motion  of  our  fluids.' 

Our  author  describes  all  the  variety  of  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
his  instructions  for  their  treatment  are,  in  general,  judicious. 
He  differs  from  some  modern  reformers,  by  advising,  in  almost 
every  instance,  a  dilatation  of  the  wound ;  and  in  the  free  use  of 
the  Peruvian  bark.  He  does  not  recommend  the  opiates  so  freely 
as  many  contemporaries,  and,  in  some  instances,  we  suspected 
that  the  doses  might  have  been  enlarged  with  advantage.  Yet 
our  author  is  not,  on  the  whole,  timid  in  this  respect :  he  ap- 
pears to  meet  the  exigencies  with  becoming  energy.  In  violent 
■vvounds,  were  a  warm  bath  a  remedy  of  easy  exhibition,  we 
think  it  would  be  highly  useful  In  soothing  irritation. 

The  mystery  of  managing  gun-shot  wounds  is,  by  no  means, 
deep.  As  Mr.  Neale.  is  not  always  clear  and  discriminate  in 
his  explanation,  we  shall  add  a  short  view  of  the  subject. 

Our  author  properly  observes  that  in  the  gunpowder,  or  the 
lead,  there  is  nothing  poisonous.  In  every  instance  we  meet 
with  concussion  and  nervous  agitation,  which  greatly  increase 
the  symptoms  of  irritation,  especially  those  that  arise  from  the 
wound  of  a  tendon  or  a  nerve  :  in  flesh  wounds,  there  is  a 
bruise,  with  the  frequent  introduction  of  extraneous  substances  ; 
in  broken  bones  the  splinters  increase  not  only  the  danger,  but 
the  probability  of  injuring  the  larger  vessels.  When  a  ball  is 
buried  among  the  muscles,  or  in  the  cavities,  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  orifice  is  smaller  than  the  ball.  The  parts  around 
are  so  much  bruised,  that  their  organization  is  destroyed,  and 
they  become  portions  of  a  dead  substance  that  must  be  removed. 
Inflammation  and  suppuration  therefore,  after  a  time,  supervene 
to  separate  this  adhering  substance,  no  longer  a  living  part ; 
and,  in  this  step  of  the  progress,  our  author  feels  a  difiiculty. 
When  a  part  is  thus  dead,  nature  excites  an  inflammation,  or 
the  part  itself,  becoming  putrid,  may  be  a  cause  of  irritation  to 
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the  neighbouring  living  portion.  The  increased  impetus  of^the 
fluids  must,  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  inflammation,  break 
through  the  smaller  vessels,  and  their  fluids  form  the  source  of 
the  purulent  matter.  Pus  certainly,  as  Mr.  Neale  contends,  is 
not  found  in  the  blood,  nor  poured  out  from  the  larger  arteries ; 
and,  in  his  process  at  least,  it  is  not  a  secreted  fluid.  It  there- 
fore proceeds  from  the  extremities  of  the  smaller  arteries,  and 
pus  unquestionably  dissolves  dead  animal  matter,  so  as  to  oc- 
casion the  separation  of  the  part  thus  bruised.  One  great  in- 
convenience arises,  in  this  process,  from  the  inflammation  being 
too  violent,  so  as  to  occasion  hsemorrhage  and  excessive  sup- 
puration. Enlarging  the  wound  is  therefore  necessary,  not  only 
to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  ball,  but,  by  a  topical  bleeding, 
to  lessen  undue  aching.  General  bleeding,  laxatives,  and  the 
cooling  regimen,  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  highly  proper. 
We  shall  select  a  specimen  or  two  of  our  author's  practical 
directions. 

*  The  wounding  body  may  strike  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  If 
it  has  bulk  and  velocity  enough  to  take  away  part  of  a  limb,  the 
wound  Is  never  uniform,  the  bone  is  never  broke  smooth,  and  besides 
the  splinters  which  may  reach  much  higher  than  the  bone,  the  bone 
may  be  split  up  a  certain  length.  And  farther,  the  shock  may  bo 
communicated  to  the  articulation  above,  and  it  certainly  is  so  com- 
municated if  the  wound  be  near  that  articulation.  Thus  its  capsula 
and  ligaments  are  injared.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  we  have  sometimes  seen  that  joint  dislocated  by  the  same  blow 
which  took  away  the  lower  part  of  the  member.  When  there  is  no 
luxation,  the  capsula  and  ligaments  have  resisted,  and  which  they 
could  not  do  without  suffering  a  violent  extension.  The  amputation 
should  by  all  means  be  made  above  the  joint  3  if  it  is  performed 
below,  we  cannot  expect  a  laudable  suppuration,  where  the  whole 
nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of  convulsion,  and  where  the  ecchymosis, 
&c.  reaches  to  the  joint,  and  because  the  stump  must  soon  swell,  for 
the  preceding  reasons. 

*  If  patients  have  sometimes  been  observed  to  die  some  days  after 
the  operation,  it  is  because  it  was  performed  immediately  above  the 
wound,  and  below  the  upper  articulation  ;  and  because  the  joint  has 
afterwards  swelled,  and  been  seized  with  inflammation,  and  the  fever 
has  come  on  in  consequence,  by  which  the  suppuration  has  been  stopt, 
the  source  of  many  other  mischiefs.  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  instances  where  amputation  was  performed  above  the  wound 
and  below  the  joint,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  swell,  those  who  have 
had  boldness  enough  to  make  a  second  amputation,  which  was  the 
sole  refuge  now,  above  the  superior  joint,  have  commonly  seen  patients 
recover,  who,  without  this  assistance,  to  all  appearance  must  have 
perished.' 

'Every  contusion  of  the  skull  requires  the  trepan,  because  It  must 
be  attended,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  disorder  of  the  dura  mater.     I 
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have,  in  a  great  many  instances,  observed  this  membrane  suppurate, 
after  a  blow  which  was  no  more  than  bruising,  where  I  had  found  the 
pericranium  suppurated,  and  the  bore  sensibly  discoloured.  J  have 
seen  the  same  happen  after  a  blow  from  a  sword,  which  had  only 
scooped  out  a  small  piece  of  the  diploe,  the  inner  table  of  the  skull 
remaining  entire,  without  any  fracture. 

<  In  this  doctrine  I  perfectly  agree  with  all  the  great  practitioners 
(viz.)  the  late  professor  Cleghorn,  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  pro- 
fessor Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  Mons.  Petit,  &c.  and  affirm,  that  when- 
ever a  bullet  grazes  upon  the  head,  so  as  to  lay  the  skull  bare,  there 
ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  applying  the  trepan  ;  because  after  such 
strokes,  we  almost  always  have  seen  the  dura  mater  suppurate  at  the 
injured  part.  A  remarkable  instance  of  what  the  author  now  lays 
down  happened  to  the  gallant  general  Harris  (whose  brilliant  achiev- 
ments  in  India,  and  the  signal  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  British 
empire,  will  belong  remembered  by  his  country),  who,  when  a  captain 
of  the  5th  regiment  of  foot  in  America,  being  warmly  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  was  struck  by  a  musquet  ball  on  the  left  parietal  bone  ; 
which  grazed  the  bone,  and  made  a  wound  and  contusion,  so  as  to  lay 
the  pericranium  bare,  which  felt  a  little  rough  when  touched  with  the 
finger.  Although  he  was  considerably  stunned  by  the  blow,  he 
bravely  continued  to  lead  on  his  company  to  the  charge  for  some  time 
after,  till  the  enemy  were  defeated. 

*  Soon  after  this  he  fainted,  and  was  carried  off  the  field  of  action 
to  the  first  place  of  accommodation.  He  was  in  a  little  time  after 
plentifully  bled,  a  soft  dressing  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  antimonial  wine  were  taken  by  him  in  the 
evening. 

'  His  rest,  that  night,  was  much  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected j  next  day,  after  his  bowels  were  opened,  he  was  much  re- 
covered, but  felt  a  shooting  pain  in  the  wound.  On  the  second  day 
the  dressing  was  removed  ;  a  slight  suppuration  had  commenced,  and 
the  part  had  no  unfavourable  appearance.  As  the  general  was  in  high 
health  and  vigor  before  the  accident,  he  was  again  copiously  bled,  and 
attention  paid  to  the  bowels  ;  his  draught  repeated  at  night,  and  the 
cooling  regimen  pursued.  Things  went  on  apparently  well  until  the 
ninth  day,  when  he  became  feverish,  had  a  restless  night,  accompanied 
with  other  concomitant  symptoms,  which  attend  injuries  of  the  dura 
mater.  The  trepan  was  now  applied  as  soon  as  possible  ;  when  the 
dura  mater  was  found  detached  and  separated  from  the  inner  table  of 
the  skull,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suppuration.  In  a  few  days 
after  this,  his  fever,  and  all  his  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  abated  j 
and  this  distinguished  officer  was  soon  after  restored  to  his  pristine 
health,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  British  army,  being  universally 
"beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  iiis  ac- 
quaintance." 

On  the  whole,  as  a  practical  work,  this  seems  to  be  higlily 
valuable  :  our  commendation  can  go  no  farther,  and  we  regret 
that  knowledge  and  virtue  do  not  always  assume  pleasing 
forms. 
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Art.  V. — History  of  Pleshi/,  in  the  County  of  Esse.r,  the 
Seat  of  the  High  Constable  vf  England.  Bi/  Richard  Gough, 
Esq.    4to.     il.  lis.  6d.    Boards.   Nichols  and  Son. 

WORKS  in  topography,  when  written  with  judgement,  are 
justly  deemed  a  valuable  class  of  literary  productions  :  they 
allow  a  latitude  of  investigation  which  regular  history  frequently 
excludes  ;  they  afford  intelligence  respecting  particular  objects 
of  pursuit,  for  which  it  is  in  vain  to  search  in  other  com- 
positions J  and  their  effect  is  more  widely  diffused  than  the 
world  is,  at  all  times,  willing  to  allow.  What  is  local  is  often 
national.  Though,  when  we  bring  forward  this  remark,  wc 
do  not  mean  that  more  should  be  expected  from  a  local  history 
than  is  strictly  consistent  with  propriety.  We  do  not  wish 
those  objects  which  should  form  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
to  be  seen  but  in  perspective. 

'  It  is  impossible  (says  Mr.  Gough)  to  view  the  site  of  Plkrhy,  or 
to  trace  its  history,  without  entering  into  that  of  its  lords;  and  the 
history  of  Thomas  of  Wooihtuck  is  a  history  of  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  unfortunate  reign  of  his  nephew,  and  a  key  to  the  misfortunes 
which  overwhelmed  him  in  the  two  last.' 

The  History  of  Pleshy,  indeed,  if  confined  strictly  to  its 
venerable  site,  although  the  residence  of  our  high  constables  of 
England  for  four  centuries  from  the  conquest,  will  afford  but 
little  scope  either  for  history  or  fancy.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
spots,  we  believe,  whence  Mr.  Gough  set  out  on  his  topogra- 
phical pursuits,  and  he  has  evidently  traced  its  history  with 
particular  enthusiasm  ;  but  we  cannot  perceive,  upon  a  close 
inspection,  that  it  has  furnished  any  '  new  lights  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  our  national  antiquities.'  In  the  surprize  of  our  author, 
that,  considering  how  much  the  Romans  were  in  Essex,  their 
stations  should  be  so  uncertain,  we  readily  participate  :  but  that 
Pleshy,  *  by  whatever  name  originally  designed,  was  no  incon- 
siderable one,'  we  arc  not  so  willing  to  concede.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  few  tesselse  of  pavements  or  an  urn,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  supported  by  a  brick  or  two  of  Roman 
fabrication  in  the  church-tower,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  assertion :  particularly  when  the  very  character  of 
the  castrametation  which  surrounds  the  castle  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact.  In  short,  the  local  history  of  Pleshy  occupies 
but  a  scanty  portion  of  the  work. 

The  monks  of  Ely  appear  to  have  been  robbed  of  the  manor 
at  an  early  period  :  the  high  constable  of  England  usurped  it : 
and  though  his  property  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  conqueror's  dis- 

'  iasure,  the  abbey  was  never  reinstated  in  its  rights.     Under 
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Stephen,  it  became  the  possession  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandevillc, 
who  built  the  castle,  and  whose  son,  William,  obtained  leave  of 
Henry  the  Second  to  increase  its  military  strength.  William 
here 

•'Solemnized  his  marriage  with  Hawisia,  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  le  Gros,  earl  of  Albemarle,  1 180.  By  her  he  had  the  earldom 
of  Albemarle.  From  this  time  we  must  probably  date  the  Norman 
fortification  of  this  place,  yl  simple  vallum  and  ditch  had  rendered 
THIS  STATIC ^f  tenable  against  the  savage  natives  in  the  Roman  times,, 
xvhcn  it  prubabli/  made  a  part  of  a  chain  of  stations  through  the  heart  of 
this  connti/ from  the  sea.  But  the  Norman  vassalage  and  the  Norman 
magnificence  required  a  lofty  keep  and  additional  works.  Mandeville 
was  in  high  favour  at  court,  and  one  of  the  richest  barons  of  his  day. 
He  had  increased  his  paternal  wealth  by  marriage,  and  his  residence 
here  was  to  be  improved  with  building*,  whose  strength  as  well  as 
beauty  might  be  answerable  to  his  rank  and  circumstances.  His 
youth  had  been  spent  in  the  court  of  Philip  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  after  he  returned 
home  to  take  possession  of  his  title  and  inheritance,  he  divided  his 
time  between  his  estates  here  and  in  Normandy.  He  was  sent  on 
several  embassies  by  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  and  is  represented  by 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Walden-abbey ,  founded  by  his  ancestors, 
as  a  person  of  lively  parts,  consummate  prudence,  great  personal 
bravery,  and  like  his  brother  in  person,  stature,  and  address.  He  de- 
parted this  life  on  his  estate  In  Normandy,  II98.' 

At  this  period  the  estate  of  Fleshy  passed  by  an  heiress  to 
the  family  of  jPi/2-PzVrj-;  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
we  find  it  in  the  Bohims;  and,  in  1372,  it  became  the  property 
by  marriage  of  Thomas  of  fVoodstock,  the  sixth  son  of  king 
Edward  the  Third. 

'  With  him  Pleshy  begins  to  be  a  scene  of  fancy,  and  to  bear  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  Pilchard  II.  j  and  from  his  fall  we 
date  the  ruin  of  this  place,' 

It  is  in  the  tenth  page  that  the  history  of  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock commences  :  Pleshy  is  forsaken  j  and  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  pictures  of  our 
ancient  manners,  detailed  from  the  most  authentic  evidence. 
This  last  subject  occupies  above  a  hundred  and  forty  pages  \ 
and  though  the  reader  is  not  a  loser  by  this  extraordinary 
digression,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  wish  that  it  had  given 
a  more  appropriate  title  to  the  work.  The  real  history  of  th'e 
place  occupies  but  a  fourth  part. 

The  pages,  however,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Froissart  and 
Bourchler  are  the  leading  authorities ;  but  in  adding  to,  or 
examining,their  evidence,  neither  time  nor  pains  appqar  to  have 
been  spared.     In  the  preface  we  are  told  that 
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•=■  "Froissart  was  a  favourite  book  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  thought  It  strange 
ihat  people  who  would  give  thousands  for  a  dozen  portraits  (originals 
of  that  time)  to  furnish  a  gallery,  should  never  cast  an  eye  on  so  many 
^noving  pictures  of  the  life,  actions,  manners,  and  thoughts,  of  their 
ancestors,  done  on  the  spot  in  strong  though  simple  colours.  He  con- 
sidered him  as  the  Herodotus  of  a  barbarous  age  ;  had  he  hut  had  the 
luck  of  writing  in  as  good  a  language,  he  might  have  been  immortal. 
His  loco-motive  disposition  (for  then  there  were  no  other  ways  of 
learning  things),  his  simple  curiosity,  his  religious  credulity,  were 
4nuch  like  those  of  the  old  Grecian.' 

In  short,  his  history  has  transmitted  to  us  the  real  feelings  of 
the  time  he  lived  in. 

But,  with  such  good  authorities  before  us,  we  cannoj:  ac- 
quiesce in  the  general  character  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  Mr. 
Gough  has  drawn  ;  *that  he  was  a  rough,  haughty,  }?07iest'^n-2Ln^ 
of  manners  and  sentiments  so  entirely  different  from  thost  of 
the  king  and  court,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  his  advice  and 
counsel,  though  proper,  were  little  attended  to.' 

*  Our  ancient  historians,  he  says  (p.  134)  concur  in  representing 
the  diike  of  Gloucester  as  a  disinterested,  but  inexorable,  patriot.  The 
'virtus  intonsi  Calonis  was  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  court  of 
Richard  II.  The  piping  time  of  peace,  and  the  ''  rash  fierce  blaze  of 
riot,  and  report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy,"  ill  suited  ''  his  plain  well- 
meaning  soul." 

We  prefer,  however,  the  character  Dr.  Henry  has  drawn ; 
and,  as  it  is  short,  we  shall  transcribe  it. 

'Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  of  king 
Richard's  three  uncles,  was  a  prince  of  a  covetous,  ambitious,  proud, 
and  turbulent  disposition.  Though  he  had  received  grants  of  im- 
mense value  from  his  nephew,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  factious 
machinations  to  disturb  his  government.  He  seldom  came  to  court, 
but  to  insult  his  sovereign,  or  to  council,  but  to  thwart  his  measures.* 

Even  from  Froissart  we  learn  expressly,  that  all  his  views  were 
desperate  ;  all  his  projects  destructive.  He  cultivated  his 
popularity  with  the  nation,  only  to  revenge  himself  on  those 
who  eclipsed  him  in  favour  and  authority.  He  had  once 
usurped  the  royal  power.  And  Richard,  it  appears,  did  not 
think  danger  too  distant  to  render  a  desperate  remedy  unne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  the  government. 

Yet,  though  we  conceive  the  character  here  offered  of 
Gloucester  not  sufficiently  coincident  with  the  particulars 
transcribed  from  Froissart,  we  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the 
labour  Mr.  Gough  has  undergone.  He  has  entered  into  the 
detail  of  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  English  history  ;  he 
has  marked  both  the  public  and  the  private  manners  of  the 
iime  with  an  agreeable  variety  j  and  has  occasionally  exhibited 
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those  curious  and  diversified  annals  of  the  human  mind  which 
are  ever  most  pleasing  to  the  philosophic  reader. 

In  the  156th  page  we  return  to  the  history  of  Fleshy.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  the  castle,  manor,  and  park,  then 
valued  at  ;^106.  8j-.  fell  to  the  crown,  and  from  that  period 
became  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  the  Sixth  granted  the  manor  to  sir  John  Gates  j  who, 
though  enriched  by  Henry  the  Eighth  with  the  accumulated 
favours  of  religious  spoil,  was  not  attached  to  the  family  of  his 
patron.  He  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  on 
-Au::!;ust  22,  1553,  lost  his  head. 

The  subsequent  descent  of  the  Fleshy  property  is  unin- 
teresting. In  1767,  the  lodge,  which  had  long  been  decayed 
and  uninhabited,  was  pulled  down : 

■  It  was  a  brick  building,  and  had,  agreeable  to  the  style  of  the  l6th 
century,  a  spacious  hall  with  other  large  apartments,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  civil  building  of  any  consequence  in  this  once  con- 
siderable village. 

'  The  earth  works  may  defy  the  injuries  of  time  and  cultivation; 
but  of  the  buildings  that  once  adorned  them,  remains  only  the  magni- 
ficent bridge  leading  across  the  moat  to  the  keep.  This  bridge  is  of 
brick,  of  one  pointed  arch,  strongly  cramped  together  with  iron, 
18  feet  high  and  18  wide,  and  remarkable  for  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  contracting  as  it  approaches  the  foundations.  On  this 
bridge  was,  till  very  lately,  a  brick  gate  mantled  with  ivy,  the  tottering 
condition  of  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  clear  the  brick 
work  of  the  ivy  in  order  to  see  if  any  arms  or  inscriptions  over  the  arch 
might  be  concealed  under  it.  Foundations  of  brick  run  from  the  end 
of  this  bridge  to  the  left  round  the  keep,  and  on  each  side  of  the  way 
to  it  are  foundations  of  large  rooms  and  angles  of  stone  buildings. 
The  site  of  the  castle  has  been  a  warren,  and  four  ragged  yews  occupy 
the  keep,  in  planting  which  some  foundations  were  laid  open.' 

The  history  of  the  church,  and  Fleshy  college,  which  imme- 
diately follow,  have  little  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  general 
reader.  The  appendix  of  records  is  copious,  but  for  the  most 
part  useless  :  and  the  large  extracts  from  Gower's  Historia 
tripartita  will  perhaps  never  meet  a  single  reader  :  this,  indeed, 
is  literally  re-interring  the  dead.  Of  the  numerous  plate?,  the 
greater  part  deserve  but  little  commendation  ;  they,  however, 
have  the  praife  of  accuracy :  and  there  is  one,  which  al- 
most every  reader  will  observe  with  particular  curiosity ;  it  is 
a  view  of  London  taken  on  the  water  near  the  Tower,  from  an 
illuminated  MS.  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  have  pointed  out  several  defects, 
and  consigned  one  sentence  to  the  silent  criticism  of  Italics^  wc 
cannot  but  congratulate  our  readers  on  this  additional  publica- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Mr.   Cough.     There  is  an   occasional 
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StifFneSs  in  his  style,  which  certainly  fatigues  attention  :  but  he 
has  not  totally  neglected  *  the  flowery  paths  with  which  the 
wilderness  of  obscurity  is  diversified.' 


Art.  VI. — llie  Life  and  Posthumous  Writings  of  William 
Cowper,  Esq.  'with  an  Litroductory  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Cowper.  *By  William  Hayley^  Esq.  Vol.  LII. 
4to.  \l.  Is.     Boards.     Johnson.     1804. 

THE  characteristic  peculiarities  of  this  poet  animate  his 
epistolary  correspondence.  Rarely  have  we  pursued  through 
tfie  privacv  of  secluded  life  a  spirit  more  versatile  or  more 
amiable.  For  the  portraiture  of  Cowper,  we  shall  prefer  a 
copy  from  his  own  drawing  to  any  sketch  by  coarser  pencils. 
Our  extracts  will  best  represent  his  personal  singularities, 
his  religious  ardor,  the  varied  excellence  of  his  talents,  and 
the  fascination  of  his  domestic  manners.  The  editor,  how- 
ever, claims  preliminary  attention.  We  examined  his  pre- 
ceding volumes  Avith  cautious  industry*.  He  has  again 
merited  our  applause  ;  but  we  remark  with  regret  that  by 
the  same  sensibiHty  and  taste  which  he  has  evinced  in 
selecting  the  letters  of  his  friend,  his  own  *  desultor.y  re- 
marks' 0)1  epistolary  writers  ai'e  not  distinguislied  :  a  com- 
position of  v/hich  the  parts  are  disproportionate,  the  ma- 
terials ill-combined,  and  the  decorationsf  meretricious.  The 
tendency  of  his  random  dissertation  is  to  demonstrate  by 
examples  that  the  English  are  not  inferior  to  foreigners  of 
modern  times  in  epistolary  writing,  and  '  to  vindicate  our 
national  honour  in  this  article  of  taste  and  refinement.* 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  these  desultory  remarks  merely 
to  elucidate  the  present  publication.  Cowper  has  addressed 
the  letters  now  collected  principally  '  to  his  young  friend  Mr. 
Unwin,  and  to  his  old  and  venerable  associate  Mr.  Newton.' 

*  Many  letters  of  this  selection  belong  to  the  time  in  which  he  was 
employed  on  his  greatest  performance  ;  and  they  prove  the  more 
we'come,  as  the  former  correspondence  atfords  very  few  that  relate  to 
this  interesting  period. 

'  The  new  letters  may  also  attract  attention  in  another  point  of 
view  :  they  contain  the  writer's  critical  opinions  on  several  of  his  most 
celebrated  contemporaries.'     p.  iv. 

*  Critical  Review,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XXXVIII. 

•f-  In  our  Review  for  May,  1803,  we  censured  the  afFected  phrase*  with  which 
Mr.  Hayley  had  deformed  his  Life  of  Cowper.  We  must  still  lament  that  a  writer 
of  elegant  literary  accomplishments,  although  he  discovers  chat  •  the  two  pedantic 
scholars!'  Bentley  and  Barnes,  are  defiuicnt  in  delicacy  of  taste,  should  in  his  owrj 
style  tolerate  '  the  fervent  and  proud  TENDERNESS  of  parental  ftding!' 
and  many  expressions  of  equally  '  craceful  affection.' 
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*  A  polite  and  liberal  scholar  of  France,  deeply  versed  in  oxxt 
literature,  has  confessed,  that  he  never  thought  the  writers  of  this 
country  equal  to  those  of  his  own,  in  all  the  excellencies  of  epistolary 
writing,  till  he  read  the  letters  of  Cowper,'     p.  iv. 

The  principle  which  Mr.  Hayle}-  has  followed  in  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  letters  he  has  candidly  avowed  : 

*  The  lovers  of  gpnius  and  virtue  must  peruse  the  correspondence 
of  Cowper  with  the  eyes  of  a  friend  j  and  in  doing  so,  they  will  feel 
gratified  in  being  enabled  to  read  what  was  evidently  written  for  the 
eyes  of  friendship  alone.  They  will  not  think  that  he  talks  too  much 
of  himself  5  for  v.-hat  man,  so  worthy  of  being  intimately  known,  could 
be  thought  to  do  so  in  talking  to  a  friend  without  vanity  or  af- 
fectation ? 

♦  In  preparing  the  following  selection  for  the  press,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  recollect,  on  every  doubtful  occasion,  the  feelings  of  Cov/per ; 
and  made  it  a  rule  to  reject  whatever  my  perfect  intimacy  with  those 
feelings  could  lead  me  to  suppose  the  spirit  of  the  departed  poet  might 
wish  me  to  lay  aside,  as  unfit  for  publication.  I  consider  an  editor  as 
guilty  of  the  basest  injury  to  the  dead  who  admits  into  the  posthumous 
volumes  of  an  author,  whom  he  professes  to  love  and  admire,  any 
composition,  which  his  own  conscience  informs  him,  that  author,  if 
he  could  speak  from  the  tomb,  would  direct  him  to  suppress. 

'  On  this  principle,  I  have  declined  to  print  some  letters,  which 
entered  more  than  I  think  the  public  ought  to  enter,  into  the  history 
of  a  tritling  fenninine  discord,  that  disturbed  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  happy  trio  at  Olney,  when  lady  Austen  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  the 
united  inspirers  of  the  poet  ;  yet,  as  the  brief  and  true  account,  which 
I  gave  of  their  separation,  has  been  thought  to  cast  a  shade  of  censure 
on  the  temper  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  which  1  was  far  from  intending,  in 
justice  to  the  memory  of  that  exemplary  and  sublime  female  friend,  I 
will  here  introduce  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Cowper  to  the  reverend 
William  Unwin,  honourable  to  both  the  ladies  in  question,  as  it 
describes  them  in  a  moment  of  generous  reconciliation  : — 

"  I  inclose  a  letter  from  lady  Austen,  which  I  beg  you  to  return  to 
me  in  your  next.  We  are  reconciled:  she  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  embrace  your  mother  with  tears  of  the  tendercst  affection,  and  I, 
of  course,  am  satisfied.  We  were  all  a  little  awkward  at  first,  but 
now  are  as  easy  as  ever." 

'This  letter  happens  to  have  no  date,  but  the  expressions  I  have 
cited  from  it,  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  Mrs.  Unwin,  instead  of 
having  shewn  an  envious  infirmity  of  temper  on  this  occasion,  must 
have  conducted  herself  with  a  delicate  liberality  of  mind. 

•  If  in  selecting  letters  of  my  friend  for  the  press,  I  should  alarm 
the  volatile  reader  by  admitting  several  of  a  devotional  spirit,  I  will 
ingenuously  confess  my  reason  for  imparting  them  to  the  public. 
There  is  such  tender  simplicity,  .such  attractive  sweetness,  in  these 
serious  letters,  that  I  am  confident  few  professed  works  of  devotion 
can  equal  their  efficacy  in  awakening  and  confirming  sincere  and 
simple  piety  in  persons  of  various  persuasions.  His  letters  and  his 
poetry  will,  in  this  respect,,  alternately  extend^  and  strengthen  the 
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infir.en«e  of  each  other.  He  wrote  occasionally  to  clerical  friends  of 
the  established  church,  and  to  others  among  the  dissenters.  His  heart 
made  no  difference  between  them,  for  it  felt  towards  both  the  fraternal 
sensations  of  true  Christianity.'     p,  xxix. 

We  shall   now   in   part  unveil  the  personal  habits  and 
feelino-s  of  this  estimable  character : 


o 


*Sept.  21,  i;;g. 

'  Amico  mio,  be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond-pencil. 
I  have  glazed  the  two  frames,  designed  to  receive  my  pine-piants. 
But  I  <-annot  mend  the  kitchen-windows,  till  by  the  help  of  that 
implement  I  can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were 
a  plumber  I  should  be  a  complete  glazier,  and  possibly  the  happy  time 
may  come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  government 
should  impose  another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a 
business  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself :  a  Chinese  of  ten  times  my  fortune  would  avail  himself  of 
such  an  opportunity  without  scruple ;  and  why  should  not  I,  who 
want  money  as  much  as  any  mandarin  in  China  ?  Rousseau  would 
have  been  charmed  to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and  would  have 
exclaimed  with  rapture,  that  he  had  found  the  Emiiius,  who  (he  sup- 
posed) had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea.  I  would  recsmmend  it  to 
you  to  follow  my  example.  You  will  presently  qualify  yourself  for 
the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse  yourself  at  home,  but  may  even 
exercise  your  skill  in  mending  the  church-windows  ;  which,  as  it  would 
save  money  to  the  parish,  would  conduce,  together  with  your  other 
ministerial  accomplishments,  to  make  you  extremely  popular  in  the 
place. 

'  I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons.  "When  I  first  enter  the 
garden  in  a  morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  the  wall  waiting  for 
their  breakfast.  For  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel-walk.  If 
your  wish  should  be  accomplished,  and  you  should  find  yourself 
furniflied  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shall  undoubtedly  find  you 
amongst  them.  Only  be  so  good,  if  that  fliould  be  the  case,  as  to 
announce  yoursc'lf  by  some  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine  your  crop 
will  requix'e  something  better  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

*  Your  mother  and  I,  last  week,  made  a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to 
Gayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr,  Wright,  about  four  miles  off.  He  under- 
stood that  I  did  not  much  afl'ect  strange  faces,  and  sent  over  his 
servant  on  purpose  to  inform  me,  that  he  v/as  going  into,  Leicester- 
shire, and  that,  if  I  chose  to  see  the  gardens,  I  might  gratify  myself 
without  danger  of  seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there.'     p.  5. 


A.  1780. 
'  My  scribbling  humour  has  of  late  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
passion  for  landscape  drawing,'    p,  20. 
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'  So  long  as  I  am  pleased  with  an  employment,  I  ata  capable  o/ 
unwearied  application,  because  my  feelings  are  all  of  the  intense  kind  ; 
I  never  received  a  little  pleasure  from  any  thing  in  my  life  j  if  I  am 
delighted,  it  is  in  the  extreme.  The  unhappy  consequences  of  this 
temperature  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  occupation  seldom  out-lives 
the  novelty  of  it.  That  nerve  of  my  imagination  that  feels  the  touch 
of  any  particular  amusement,  twangs  under  the  energy  of  the  pressure 
with  so  much  vehemence,  that  it  soon  becomes  sensible  of  weariness 
and-  fatigue.'     p.  21. 


*  I  am  pretty  much  In  the  garden  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  read 
but  little.  In  summer  time  I  am  as  giddy-headed  as  a  boy,  and  can 
settle  to  nothing.  Winter  condenses  me,  and  makes  me  lumpish  and 
sober  ;  and  then  1  can  read  all  day  long.'     p.  34.    - 


'  I  can  compare  this  mind  of  mine  to  nothing  that  resembles  It 
more,  than  to  a  board  that  is  under  the  carpenter's  plane  (I  mean 
while  I  am  writing  to  you),  the  shavings  are  my  uppermost  thoughts  j 
after  a  few  strokes  of  the  tool,  it  requires  a  new  surfacCj  this  again 
upon  a  repetition  of  his  task  he  takes  off,  and  a  new  surface  still 
succeeds — whether  the  shavings  of  the  present  day  will  be  worth  your 
acceptance,  I  know  not.  I  am  unfortunately  made  neither  of  cedar, 
nor  of  mahogany,  but  Tninciisficulnus,  inutile  lignum — consequently, 
though  I  should  be  planed  'till  I  am  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  it  will  be  but 
rubbish  to  the  last.'     p.  36. 


^  It  is  not  when  I  will,   nor  upon  what  1   will,  but  as  a  thought 
happens  to  occur  to  me  ;  and  then  I  versify,  whether  1  will  or  not.* 

p.  42. 


A.  1781. 

'  My  morning  Is  engrossed  by  the  garden  ;   and  In  the  afternoon, 
'till  I  have  drunk  tea,  1  am  fit  for  nothing.'     p.  67. 


*  Not  that  I  am  Insensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  name,  either  as  a 
man  or  an  author.  Without  an  ambition  to  attain  it.  It  is  absolutely 
unattainable  under  either  of  those  descriptions.  But  my  life,  having 
been  in  many  respects  a  series  of  mortifications  and  disappointments, 
I  am  become  lebs  apprehensive,  and  impressible  perhaps  in  some 
points,  than  1  should  have  otherwise  been.'     p.  81. 


An.  1784. 
'  Sleep,  that  refreshes  my  body,  seems  to  cripple  me  in  every  other 
respect.  As  the  evening  approaches,  1  grow  more  alert,  and  when  I 
am  retiring  to  bed,  am  more  fit  for  mental  occupation  than  at  any- 
other  time.  So  it  fares  with  us,  whom  they  call  nervous.  By  a 
strange  inversion  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  we  are  ready  to  sleep  when 
we  have  most  need  to  be  awake,  and  go  to  bed  just  when  we  might 
sit  up  to  some  purpose.  The  watch  is  irregularly  wound  up,  it  goes 
in  the  night  whe.n  it  is  not  wantedj  and  in  the  day  stands  still.     In 
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many  respects  we  have  the  advantage  of  our  forefathers,   the  Picts. 
We  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  and  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the  painful 
operation  of  punctuating  ourselves  from  head  to  foot,   in  order  that 
we   may   be  decently  dressed  and  fit  to  appear  abroad.     But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  reason  enough  to  envy  them  their  tone  of  nerves, 
and  that  flow  of  spirits^,   which  effectually  secured   them    from  all 
uncomfortable  impressions  of  a  gloomy  atmosphere,  and  from  every 
shade  of  melancholy  from  every  other  cause.     They  understood  '(I 
suppose)  the  use  of  vulnerary  herb?,   having  frequent  occasion   for 
some  skill  in  surgery,  but  physicians  (I  presume)    they  had  hone, 
having  no  need  of  any.      Is  it  possible,  that  a  creature  like  myself  can 
be  descended  from  such  progenitors,  in  whom  there  appears  not  a 
single  trace  of  family  resemblance  ?   "What  an  alteration  have  a  few 
ages  made !  They,  without  cloathing,  would  defy  the  severest  season, 
and  I,  with  all  the  accommodations  that  art  has  since  invented,  am 
hardly  secure  even  in  the  mildest.     If  the  wind  blows  upon  me  when 
my  pores  are  open,  I  catch  cold.    A  cough  is  the  consequence.  I  sup- 
pose if  such  a  disorder  Cduld  have  seized  a  Pict,  hi';  friends  would  have 
concluded  that  a  bone  had  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  that  he  was  in  some 
danger  of  choking.     They  would  perhaps  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  cure  of  his   cough   by  thrusting'  their  fingers   into  his  gullet, 
which  would  only  have  exasperated  the  case.     Eut  they  would  never 
have  thought  of  administering  laudanum,  my  only  remedy.     For  this 
difference  however,  that  ha.^  obtained  between  me  and  my  ancestors,  I 
am  mdebted  to  the  luxurious  practices  and  enfeebling  self-indulgence 
of  a  long  line  of  grandsires,  who  from  generation  to  generation  have 
been  employed  in  deteriorating  the  breed,  'till  at  last  the  collected 
effects  of  all  their  follies  have  centered  in   my   puny  self. — A  man 
indeed,  but  not  in  the  image  of  those  that  went  before  me.     A  man, 
who  sigh  and  groan,  who  wear  out  life  in  dejection  and  oppression  of 
spirits,    and  who   never  think   of   the  aborigines   of  the  country   to 
which  I  belong,  without  wishing  that  I  had  been  born  among  them.' 

p.  228. 


*  When  I  write  to  a  stranger,  I  feel  myself  deprived  of  half  my 
intellects.  I  suspect  that  I  shall  write  nonsense,  and  J  do  so.  1 
trenjble  at  the  thought  of  an  inaccuracy,  and  become  absolutely  un- 
grammatical,  1  feel  myself  sweat.  I  have  recourse  to  the  knile  and 
the  pounce.  I  correci  half  a  dozen  blunders,  which  in  a  common 
case  I  should  not  have  committed,  and  have  no  sooner  dispatched 
what  I  have  written,  than  I  recollect  "how  much  better  I  could  have 
made  it ;  how  easily  and  genteelly  I  could  have  relaxed  the  stiffness  of 
the  phrase,  and  have  cured  the  insufferable  awkwardness  of  the  whole, 
had  they  struck  me  a  little  earlier.  Thus  we  stand  in  awe  of  we  know 
not  what,  and  miscarry  through  mere  desire  to  excel.'     v.  235. 

*  "■  neighbour  of  mine,  in  Silver-end,  keeps  an  ass  ;  the  ass  lives  on 
the  other  side  of  the  garden-wall,  and  I  am  writing  in  the  green- 
house :  it  happens  that  he  is  thia  morning  m,ost  musically  disposed, 
whether  cheered  by  the  fine  weather,  or  by  some  new  tu'no  which  he 
has  just  acquired,  or  by  finding  his' voice  more  harmonious  than  usual. 
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It  would  be  cruel  to  mortify  so  fine  a  singer,  therefore  I  do  not  tell  him 
that  he  interrupts  and  hinders  me,  but  I  venture  to  tell  you  so^  and  to 
plead  his  performance  in  excuse  of  my  abrupt  conclusion. 

*  I  send  you  the  goldfinches,  with  which  .you  will  do  as  you  see 
good.'     p.  268. 


'  I  sit  with  all  the  windows  and  the  door  wide  open,  and  am  regaled 
with  the  scent  of  every  flower  in  a  garden  as  full  of  flowers  as  I  have 
known  how  to  make  it.     We  keep  no  bees,  but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive,  I 
should  hardly  hear  more  of  their  music.     All  the  bees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood resort  to  a  bed  of  mignonette,  oppesite  to  the  window,  and 
pay  me  for  the  honey  they  get  out  of  it  by  a  hum,  which  though 
rather  monotonous,   is  as  agreeable  to  my  ear  as  the  whistling  of  my 
linnets.     All  the  sounds  that  nature  utters  are  delightful,   at  least  in 
this  country.     I  should  not  perhaps  find  the  roaring  of  lions  in  Africa, 
or  of  bears  in  Russia,  very  pleasing,  but  J  know  no  beast  in  England 
whose  voice  I  do  not  account   musical,  save  and  except  always  the 
braying  of  an  ass.     The  notes  of  all  our  birds  and  fowls  please  me, 
■without  one  exception.     I  should  not  indeed  thjnk  of  keeping  a  goose 
in  a  cage,  that  I  might  hang  him  up  in  the  parlour,  for  the  sake  of 
his  melody,  but  a  goose  upon  a  comnwn,  or  in  a  farm-yard,  is  no  bad 
performer  :  and  as  to  insects,  if  the  black  beetle,  and  beetles  indeed  of 
all  hues,  will  keep  out  of  my  way,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the 
rest  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  key  they  sing,  from  the  gnat's  fins 
treble  to  the  bass  of  the  humble  bee,  I  admire  them  all.     Seriously 
however,  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  observable  instance  of  providential 
kindness  to  man,  that  such  an  exact  accord  has  been  contrived  between 
his  ear,  and  the  sounds  with  which,  at  least  in  a  rural  situation,  it  is 
almost  every  moment  visited.     All  the  world  is  sensible  of  the  uncom- 
fortable effect  that  certain  sounds  have  upon  the  nerves,  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  spirits. — And  if  a  sinful  world  had  been  filled  with 
such  as  would  have  curdled  the  blood,  and  have  made  the  sense  of 
hearing  a  perpetual  inconvenience,  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have 
had  a  right  to  complain.     But  now  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  gardens, 
have  each  their  concert,  and  the  ear  of  man  is  for  ever  regaled  by 
creatures  who  seem  only  to  please  themselves.     Even  the  ears  that  are 
deaf  to    the   Gospel    are    continually   entertained,    though    without 
knowing  it,  by  sounds  for  which  they  are  solely  indebted  to  its  author. 
There  is  some  where  in  infinite  space,   a  world  that  does  not  roll 
within  the  precincts  of  mercy,  and  as  it   is   reasonable,   and    even 
scriptural  to  suppose,   that  there  is  music  in  heaven,  in  those  dismal 
regions  perhaps  the  reverse  of  it  is  found.     Tones  so  dismal,  as  to 
make  woe  itself  more  insupportable,  and  to  acuminate  even  despair.* 

p.  287- 

'  You  never  said  a  better  thing  in  your  life,  than  when  you  assured 

Mr.  of  the  expedience  of  a  gift  of  bedding  to  the  poor  of 

Oloey.  There  is  no  one  article  of  this  world's  comforts,  with  which, 
as  Falstaff  says,  they  are  so  heinously  unprovided.  When  a  poor 
woman,  and  an  honest  one,  whom  we  know  well,  carried  home  two 
pair  oi  biuekets,  a  pair  for  hersdf  and  husband,  and  a  pair  for  her  six, 
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children,  as  soon  as  the  children  saw  them,  they  jumped  out  of  their 
straw,  caught  them  in  their  arm?,  kissed  them,  blessed  them,  and 
danced  for  joy.  An  old  woman,  a  very  old  one,  the  first  night  that 
she  found  herself  so  comfortably  covered,  could  not  sleep  a  wink, 
being  kept  awake  by  the  contrary  emotions  of  transport  on  the 
one  hand,  and   the  fear  of  not  being  thankful  enough  on  the  other.' 

P.  347. 

Engaging:  alike  in  sorrow  and  injoy,  bcinevolence  enlivens 
even  the  inBrmities  of  Cowper.  We  leave,  with  reluctance, 
his  sportive  moments,  to  dwell  on  the  contemplations  of  his 
more  seriovis  hours. 

Oppressed  by  intellectual  disease,  if  he  sometimes  appear 
an  enthusiast, yet,  as  the  animating  fervour  and  generul  picritif 
of  his  religious  sentiments  must  powerfully  impress  every 
Christian  reader,  although  oiw  faith  may  be  in  a  few  points 
dissentient,  we  shall  not  withhold  his  opinions. 

On  his  poem  entitled  Truthy  we  nutice  these  remarks,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin  : 

'  I  wrote  that  poem  on  purpose  to  inculcate  the  eleemosynary  cha- 
racter of  the  gospel,  as  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  of  the  word,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  claims  of  merit  on  the  part  ot 
the  receiver  j  consequently  to  set  the  brand  of  invalidity  upon  the  plea 
of  works,  and  to  discover,  upon  scriptural  ground,  the  absurdity  ot 
that  notion^  which  includes  a  solecism  in  the  very  terms  of  it,  that 
man,  by  repentance  and  good-works,  may  deserve  the  mercy  of  his 
Maker. — I  call  it  a  solecism,  btcause  mercy  deserved  ceases  to  be 
mercy,  and  must  take  the  name  of  justice.  This  is  the  opinion  which 
I  said  in  my  last,  the  world  would  not  acquiesce  in,  but  except  this,  I 
do  not  recollect  that  I  have  introduced  a  syllable  into  any  of  my  pieces 
that  they  can  possibly  object  to  j  and  even  this  1  have  endeavoured  to 
deliver  trom  doctrinal  dryness,  by  as  many  pretty  things,  in  the  way, 
of  trinket  and  plaything,  as  I  could  miuster  upon  the  subject.  So  that 
if  I  have  rubbed  their  gums,  I  have  taken  care  to  do  it  with  a  coral, 
and  even  that  coral  embellished  by  the  ribbon  to  which  it  is  tied,  and 
recommended  by  the  tinkling  of  all  the  bells  I  could  contrive  to  aimex 
to  it.'     V.  83. 

In  the  passages  subjoined,  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian 
morality  is  apparen    : 

'  h  man,  whose  vices  and  irregularities  have  brought  his  liberty  and 
life  into  danger,  will  always  be  viewed  with  an  eye  of  compassion  by 
those  who  understand  what  human  nature  is  made  of  j  and  v/hile  we 
acknowledge  the  severities  of  the  law  to  be  founded  upon  principles 
of  necessity  and  justice,  and  are  glad  that  there  is  such  a  barrier  pro- 
vided for  the  peace  of  society,  if  we  consider  that  tlie  difference  between 
ourselves  and  the  culprit  is  not  of  our  own  making,  we  shall  be,  aS 
you  are,  tenderly  affected  by  the  view  of  his  misery,  and  not  less  so, 
because  he  has  brought  it  upon  himself.'     p.  SG. 
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'  When  I  see  an  afflicted,  and  an  unhappy  man,  I  say  to  myself, 
there  is  perl>aps  a  man  whom  the  world  would  envy,  if  they  knew  the 
value  of  his  sorrows,  which  are  possibly  intended  only  to  soften  his 
heart,  and  to  turn  his  afflictions  towards  their  proper  centre.  But 
when  I  see,  or  hear  of  a  crowd  of  volujituaries,  who  have  no  ears  but 
for  music,  no  eyes  but  for  splendour,  and  no  tongue  but  for  impertinence 
and  folly — I  say,  or  at  least  I  ?ee  occasion  to  say — This  is  madness — 
This  persisted  in  must  have  a  tragical  conclusion — It  will  condemn 
you,  not  only  as  Christians,  unworihy  of  the  name,  but  as  intelligent 
creatures — You  know  by  the  light  of  nature,  if  you  have  not  quenched 
it,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  a  life  like  yours  cannot  be  according 
to  his  will.'     r.  100. 


'  Let  a  man  attach  himself  to  a  particular  party,  contend  furiously 
for  what  are  properly  called  evangelical  doctrines,  and  enlist  himself 
under  the  banner  of  some  popular  preacher,  and  the  business  is  done. 
Behold  a  Christian,  a  Saint,  a  Phoenix  ! — In  the  mean  time  perhaps, 
his  heart  and  his  temper,  and  even  his  conduct,  are  unsanctified  ; 
possibly  less  exemplary  than  those  of  some  avowed  Infidels.  No 
matter — he  can  talk— he  has  the  Shibboleth  of  the  true  church — the 
bible  in  his  pocket,  and  a  head  well-stored  with  notions.  But  the 
quiet,  humble,  modest,  and  peaceable  person,  who  is,  in  his  practice, 
what  the  other  is  only  In  his  profession,  who  hates  a  noise,  and  there- 
fore makes  none,  who  knowing  the  snares  that  are  in  the  world,  keeps 
himself  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  can,  and  never  enters  it,  but  when 
duty  calls,  and  even  then  with  fear  and  trembling — is  the  Christian, 
that  will  always  stand  highest  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  bring 
all  characters  to  the  test  of  true  wisdom,  and  judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
fruit."     p.  107. 


*  What  there  Is  of  a  religious  cast  in  the  volume,  I  have  thrown 
towards  the  end  of  it,  for  two  reasons — first,  that  I  might  not  revolt 
the  reader  at  his  entrance — and  secondly,  that  my  best  impressloni 
might  be  made  last.  Were  I  to  write  as  many  volumes  as  Lopez  de 
Vega,  or  Voltaire,  not  one  of  them  would  be  without  this  tincture.  If 
the  world  like  It  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  I  make  all  the 
concessions  1  can,  that  I  may  please  them,  but  I  will  not  please  them 
at  the  expence  of  my  conscience.'     p.  '296. 

To  malady  of  mind,  or  a  momentary  fanaticism,  we  have 
ascribed  the  venial  erroi's  and  indiscreet  assertions  of  this 
amiable  n)an.  Of  these,  impartialit}"  induces  us  to  mention 
only  the  most  prominent. 

The  death  of  captain  Cook,  Cowper  seems  to  attribute  to 
a  particular  intervention  of  Providence  : 

*  Last  night  I  had  a  letter  from  lord  Dartmouth.  It  was  to  apprise 
me  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Cook's  last  voyao;e,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
lend  to  me,  in  St.  James's  square.  The  reading  of  those  volumes 
afforded  me  much  amusement,  and  I  hope  some  instruction.  No 
observation  however,  forced  itself  upon  me  with  more  violence  than 
one,  that  1  could  not  help  makings  on  the  death  of  captain  Cook.    Goti 
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is  a  jealous  God,  and  at  Owhyhee  the  poor  man  was  content  to  be 
worshipped.  From  that  moment,  the  remarkable  interposition  of 
providence  in  his  favour,  was  converted  into  an  opposition,  that 
thwarted  all  his  purposes.  He  left  the  scene  of  his  deification,  but 
was  driven  back  to  it  by  a  violent  storm,  in  which  he  suffered  more 
than  in  any  that  had  preceded  it.  When  he  departed,  he  left  his 
worshippers  still  infatuated  with  an  idea  of  his  godship,  consequently 
well  disposed  to  serve  him.  At  his  return,  he  found  them  sullen,  dis- 
trustful, and  mysterious.  A  trifling  theft  was  committed,  which  by 
9  blunder  of  his  own  in  pursuing  the  thief,  after  the  property  had  been 
restored,  was  magnified  to  an  atfair  of  the  last  importance.  One  of 
their  favourite  chiefs  was  killed  too  by  a  blunder.  Nothing  in  short, 
but  blunder  and  mistake  attended  him,  'till  he  fell  breathless  into  the 
water,  and  then  all  was  smooth  again.  The  world  indeed  will  not 
take  notice,  or  see  that  the  dispensation  bore  evident  marks  of  divine 
<3ispleasure  ;  but  a  mind,  I  think,  in  any  degree  spiritual,  cannot  over- 
look them.'     p.  293. 

On  this  singular  statement,  Mr.  Hay  ley  remarks,  in  a  note, 

•  '  I  cannot  pass  the  present  letter  without  observing  that  I  am  per- 
suaded my  friend  Cowper  utterly  misapprehended  the  behaviour  of 
captain  Cook,  in  the  affair  alluded  to.  From  the  llttb  personal  ac- 
quaintance which  I  had  myself  with  this  humane  and  truly  Christian 
navigator,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  I  cannot  believe  it 
po<:sIble  for  him  to  have  acted  under  any  circumstances,  with  such 
impious  arrogance,  as  might  appear  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Almighty.'     v.  294. 

Many  letters  teem  with  methodistical  expressions. — To 
Mr.  Unwin  he  thus  addresses  his  consolations  : 

'  Be  not  sorry  that  your  love  of  Christ  was  excited  in  you  by  a 
picture.  Could  a  dog  or  a  cat  suggest  to  me  the  thought,  that  Christ 
is  precious,  1  would  not  despise  that  thought  because  a  dog  or  a  cat 
suggested  it ;  the  meanness  of  the  instrument  cannot  debase  the 
nobleness  of  the  principle.  He  that  kneels  before  a  picture  of  Christ 
is  an  idolater,  but  he  in  whose  heart  the  sight  of  a  picture  kindles  a 
warm  remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  must  be  a  Christian. 
Suppose  that  I  dream  as  Gardiner  did,  that  Christ  walks  before  me, 
that  he  turns  and  smiles  upon  me,  and  fills  my  soul  with  ineffable  love 
and  joy.  Will  a  man  tell  me  that  I  am  deceived,  that  I  ought  not  to 
love  or  rejoice  In  him  for  such  a  reason,  because  a  dream  Is  merely  a 
picture  drawn  upon  the  imagination  ?  I  hold  not  with  such  divinity. 
To  love  Christ  Is  the  greatest  dignity  of  man,  be  that  affection 
wrought  in  him  how  it  may.'     p.  3'd7» 

That  '  reviewers  seldom  show  mercy  to  an  advocate  for 
evangelical  truth,  whether  in  ])rose  or  verse,'  justice  to  our 
associates  and  to  our  rivals  forces  from  us  a* denial.  The 
sacred  interests  of  religion  and  morality  are  as  profoundly 
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venerated  and  more  powerfully  defended  by  critical  journal- 
ists than  by  the  most  credulous  enthusiasts. 

To  religious  discussion  Ave  have  y'ielded  an  ample  portion 
of  our  pages.  Subjects  of  a  literary  and  miscellaneous  nature 
must  give  variety  to  our  remaining  space. 

Cowper  was  neither  entirely  devoid  of  the  pride  of  being 
considered  singular,  nor  of  professional  poetic  egotism. — 

'  My  descriptions  are  all  from  nature.  Not  one  of  them  second- 
handed.  My  delineations  of  the  heart  are  from  my  own  experience. 
Not  one  of  them  borrowed  from  books,  or  in  the  least  degree  con- 
jectural. In  my  numbers,  which  I  have  varied  as  much  as  I  could 
(for  blank  verse  without  variety  of  numbers,  is  no  better  than  bladder 
and  string)  I  have  imitated  nobody,  though  sometimes  perhaps  there 
may  be  an  apparent  resemblance  ;  because  at  the  same  time  that  I 
would  not  imitate,  I  have  not  atiectedly  differed.'     p.  2^6. 

In  his  critical  observations  he  is  usually  correct,  often 
felicitous  ;  particularly  in  his  vindication  of  Milton  from  the 
rude  attacks  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  service  Avhich  he  has  accom- 
plished with  the  gallantry  of  a  genuine  poet. 

'  His  treatment  of  Milton  is  unmerciful  to  the  last  degree.     He 
has  belaboured  that  great  poet's  character  with  the  most  industrious 
cruelty.     As  a  man,  he  has  hardly  left  him  the  shadow  of  one  good 
quality.     Churlishness  in  his  private  life,  and  a  rancorous   hatred  of 
every  thing  royal  in  his  public,  are  the  two  colours  with  which  he  has 
smeared  all  the  canvas.     \i  he  had  any  virtues,    they  are  not  to  be 
found  In  the  doctor's  picture  of  him,  and  it  is  well  for  Milton,  that 
some  sourness  in  his  temper  is  the  only  vice  with  which  his  memory 
has  been  charged  j   it  is  evident  enough  that  if  his  biographer  cuuld 
have  discoveied  more,  he  would  not  have  spared  him.     vVs  a  poet,  he 
has  treated  him  with  severity  enough,  and  has  plucked  one  or  two  of 
the  m^ost  beautiful  feathers  out  of  his  muse's  wing,  and  trampled  them 
under  his  great  foot.     He  has  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
Lycidas,  and  has  taken  occasion  from  that  charming  poem,  to  expose 
to  ridicule  (what  is  indeed  ridiculous  enough^  the  childish  prattlement  ■ 
of  pastoral  compositions,  as  if  Lycidas  was  the  prototype  and  pattern 
of  them  all.     The  liveliness  of  the  description,  the  sv/eetncss  of  the 
numbers,  the  classical  spirit  of  antiquity  that  prevails  in  it,  go  for 
nothing.     I  am  convinced  by  the  way,  that  he  has  no  ear  for  poetical 
numbers,  or  that  it  was  stopped  by  prejudice  against  the  harmony  of 
Milton's  J  was  there  ever  any  thing  so  delightful  as  the  music  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  ?  It  is  like  that  of  a  fine  organ  ;  has  the  fullest  and  the 
deepest  tones  of  majesty,  with  all  the  softness  and  elegance  of  the 
Dorian  tiute.     Variety  without  end  and  never  equalled^  unless  perhaps 
by  Virgil.'     p.  6. 

Many  hints  are  scattered  through  his  correspondence,  of 
which  careless  writers,  who  undervalue  criticism,  may  ad- 
vantageously avail  themselves. — 
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*  Whatever  is  short  should  be  nervou?,  masculine,  and  compact. 
Little  men  are  so  ;  and  little  poems  should  be  so  ;  because,  where  the 
work  is  short,  the  author  has  no  right  to  the  plea  of  weariness,  cind 
laziness  is  never  admitted  as  an  available  excuse  in  any  thing.  Now 
you  know  my  opinion,  you  will  very  likely  improve  upon  my  improve- 
ment, and  alter  my  alterations  for  the  better.  To  touch  and  retouch 
is,  though  some  writers  boast  of  negligence,  and  others  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  their  foul  copies,  the  secret  of  almost  all  good  writing, 
especially  in  verse.  I  am  never  weary  of  it  myself,  and  if  you  would 
take  as  much  pains  as  I  do,  you  would  have  no  need  to  ask  for  my 
Corrections.'     p.  39. 


'  I  considered  that  the  taste  of  the  day  is  refined,  and  delicate  to 
excess,  and  that  to  disgust  that  delicacy  of  taste,  by  a  slovenly  inat- 
tention to  it,  would  he  to  forfeit  at  once  all  hope  of  being  useful ;  and 
for  this  reason,  though  I  have  written  more  verse  this  last  year,  than 
perhaps  any  man  in  England,  1  have  finished  and  polished,  and  touched 
and  retouched,  with  the  utmost  care.'     p,  Q8. 

This  diligence  was  highly  commendable  :  yet  in  many  of 
the  verses  of  Cowper  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  traces 
of  an  attention  so  meritorious. 

In  his  judgement  on  the  merits  of  celebrated  authors  we 
cannot  uniformly  coincide.  Hume  is  characterised  with 
uncommon  asperity  ;  Robertson  and  Gibbon  with  unbe- 
coming disrespect : 

*  They  disgust  me  always,  Robertson  with  his  pomp  and  his  strut, 
and  Gibbon  with  his  finical  and  French  manners.'     p.  184. 


On  other  authors  his  opinions  are  acute  and  discriminating; 
not  always  liberal.  To  Pope  he  has  done  justice,  although 
partial  to  Dryden  : 

'  With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  plodding  Flemish  painter, 
who  draws  a  shrimp  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  he  had  all  the 
genius  of  one  of-  the  first  masters.  Never  I  believe,  were  such 
talents,  and  such  drudgery  united.  But  I  admire  Dryden  most,  who 
has  succeeded  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  and  in  spite  of  a  laziness  and 
carelessness,  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  His  faults  are  numberless, 
and  so  are  his  beauties.  His  faults  are  those  of  a  great  man,  and  his 
beauties  are  such,  at  least  sometimes,  as  Pope,  with  all  his  touching, 
and  re-touching,  could  never  equal.'     f.  I09. 

Of  Prior,  he  thinks  the  Solomon,  in  subject  and  execution, 
the  best  composition.  Johnson  is  poetically  censured  for  his 
'■  fast ij -rusty  remarks  upon  Henry  and  Evnna  ;' 

'  I  wonder  almost,  that  as  the  Bacchanals  served  Orpheus,  the  boys 
and  girls  do  not  tear  this  husky,  dry,  commentator,  limb  from  limb, 
in  resentment  of  such  an  injury  done  to  their  darling  poet.  I  admire 
Johnson,  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  sense,  but  when  he  sets 
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himself  up  for  a  jndge  of  writers  upon  the  subject  of  love,  a  passion 
which  I  suppose  he  never  felt  in  his  life,  he  might  as  well  ihinif 
himself  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  a  treatise  on  horsemanship,  or  the 
art  of  fortification,'     p.  111. 

Among    contemporary  -writer?,  lie  applauds  Beattie   too 
profusely,  and  is  too  sparing  in  his  pi-aises  of  Blair. 

-Beattie,  the  most  agreeable  and  amiable  writer  I  ever  met  with. 


The  only  author  I  have  seen  whose  critical  and  philosophical  researches 
are  diversified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that  makes 
even  the  driest  subject,  and  the  leanest,  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books. 
He  is  so  much  at  his  ease  too,  that  his  own  character  appears  in  every 
page,  and,  which  is  very  rare,  we  see  not  only  the  writer,  but  the 
man  :  and  that  man  so  gentle,  so  well  tempered,  so  happy  in  his 
religion,  and  so  humane  in  his  philosophy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  love 
him  if  one  has  any  sense  of  what  is  lovely.'     p.  247. 

'I  have  read  s?x  of  Blair's  Lectures,  and  what  do  I  say  of  Blair?. 
That  he  is  a  sensible  man,  master  of  his  subject,  and  excepting  here 
and  there  a  Scotticism,  a  good  writer,  so  far  at  least  a?  perspicuity  of 
expression,  and  method,  contribute  to  make  one.  But  oh  the  sterility 
of  that  man's  fancy  !  if  indeed  he  has  any  such  faculty  belonging  to 
him.  Perhaps  philosophers,  or  men  designed  for  such,  are  sometimes 
born  without  one,  or  perhaps  it  withers  for  want  of  exercise.  However 
that  may  be.  Dr.  Blair  has  such  a  brain  as  Shakespeare  somewhere 
describes,  "  dry  as  the  remainder  triscuit  after  a  voyifge."     P.  24/. 

•  Blair  has  crept  a  little  farther  into  my  favor.  As  his  subjects 
improve,  he  improves  with  them,  but  upon  the  whole  I  account  him 
a  dry  writer,  useful  no  doubt  as  an  inttructor,  but  as  little  entertaining 
as  with  so  much  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  be.  His  language  is 
(except  Swift's)  the  least  figurative  1  remember  to  have  seen,  and  the 
few  figures  found  in  it,  are  not  always  happily  employed.  I  take  him- 
to  be  a  critic  verj'  little  animated  by  what  he  readt,  who  rather  reasons 
about  the  beauties  of  an  author  than  really  tastes  them,  and  who  finds, 
that  a  passage  is  praise-worlhy,  not  because  it  charms  him,  but  because 
it  is  accommodated  to  the  laws  of  criticism,  in  that  case  made  and 
provided.'     P.  251. 

With  a  few  miscellaneous  passages,  literary,  moral,  and 
philosophical,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  we  shall  amuse  our 
readers,  and  leave  to  their  judgement  the  success,  of  our 
attempt  to  delineate  the  character  of  Covvper  from  his  own 
letters. 

He  affords  consolation  to  the  timid  letter-writer  by  a 
pleasing  and  practical  remark  : 

'  A  letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a  journey 
performed,  not  by  preconcerted  or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con- 
trivance, or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before,  but  mere^  by  main- 
taining a  progress,  and  resolving,  as  a  postillion  does,  having  once  sst 
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out,  never  to  stop  'till  we  reach  the  appointed  end.     If  a  man  may 
talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  the  same  terms?' 

P.  47. 

On  the  subject  of  flattery,  he  gives  this  sportive  but  just 
illustration : 

*  He  that  slanders  me,  paints  me  blacker  than  I  am,  and  he  that 
flatters  me,  whiter — they  both  daub  me,  and  when  I  look  in  the  glass 
of  conscience,  1  see  myself  disguised  by  both — 1  had  as  lief  my  taylor 
should  sew  gingerbread-nuts  on  my  coat  instead  of  buttons,  as  that 
any  man  should  call  my  Bristol  stone  a  diamond.  The  taylor's  trick 
would  not  at  all  embellish  my  suit,  nor  the  flatterers  make  me  at  all 
the  richer.'     p.  3/. 

We  shall  only  add  another  extract. — 

'  When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  Jook  back 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  another 
species.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and  painted 
casements,  the  Gothic  porch  smothered  with  honeysuckles,  their  little 
gardens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edgings,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew-tree 
statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now,  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  it  possible,  that  a  people,  who  resembled  us  so  little  in  their 
taste,  should  resemble  us  In  any  thing  else.  But  in  every  thing  else, 
I  suppose,  they  were  our  counterparts  exactly,  and  time,  that  has 
sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and  reduced  the  large  trunk-hose  to  a 
neat  pair  of  silk  stockings,  has  left  human  nature  just  where  it  found 
it.  The  inside  of  the  man  at  least,  has  undergone  no  change.  His 
passions,  appetites,  and  aims,  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They 
wear  perhaps  a  handsomer  disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore ;  for 
philosophy  and  literature  will  have  their  etf'cct  upon  the  exterior,  but 
in  every  other  respect  a  modern  is  only  an  ahtient  in  a  difierent  dress.' 

p.  4S. 

At  the  termination  of  this  volume  is  a  poevi  on  an  ancient 
oak,  entitled  *  YardleTj-Oak''  (discovered  an)ong  posthumous 
papers).  Its  poetical  merit,  certainly  considerable,  is  ex- 
aggerated by  the  editor,  who  seems  unaware  that,  of  these 
verses,  many  are  executed  in  the  worst  style  of  tiie  master,, 
and  are  harsh  and  turgid. 

The  *  shattered  veteran,'  of  Yardlcy  Chase,  in  his  state: 
of  etnhryo,  and  in  decay,  is  strikingly  painted  ; 

'  Thou  wast  a  bauble  once  ;  a  cup  and  ball. 
Which  babes  might  play  with  5  and  the  thievish  jay 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloin'd 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs. 
And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp. 
But  fate  tby  growth  decreed  :  autumnal  rains. 
Beneath  thy  parent-tree,  mellow'd  the  soil 
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Design'd  thy  cradle,  and  a  skipping  deer. 

With  pointed  hoof  dibbUng  the  glebe,  prepar'd 

The  soft  receptacle,  in  which  secure 

Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through,'     p.  409* 


•  Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast — King  of  the  woods  ! 
And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in  !  Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
Oerhung  the  champain,  and  the  numerous  flock. 
That  graz'd  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
"L'ncrouded,  yet  safe-shelter'd  from  the  storm. 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now  ;  thou  hast  out-liv'd 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth  I'     P.  41 1 . 


'  Time  was,  when  setiling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Could  shake  thee  to  the  root — and  time  has  been 
When  tempests  could  not.'     r.  413. 

We  must  now  complete  our  copied  sketch.  '  Purity  and 
tenderness  of  sentiment,'  '  religious  fervour,'  '  innocent  play- 
luliicss  of  fancy/  '  elegant  simplicity  of  style,'  and  '  pecu- 
liar ease,'  harmony,  and  grace^  are  distinctions  -which  the 
biographer-  has  lavished  on  the  Letters  of  Cowper.  Shall 
we  assert  this  applause  to  be  overstrained  ? — We  must  yet 
acknowledge,  that  we  have  felt  his  power  to  amuse  the 
fancy,  gratify  the  judgement,  and  ameliorate  the  heart:  and 
since,  among  other  motives  for  this  publication,  Mr.  Hayley 
has  expressed  a  commendable  desire  of  '  confirming  sincere 
and  simple  piety  in  persons  of  various  persuasions,'  we  may 
be  allowed  to  hint^  that,  when  another  edition  is  required. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Cowper  will  be  rendered  generally 
useful,  rather  by  an  inexpensive  mode  of  printing,  than  by 
three  volumes  in  quarto. 

The  deeorations,  hitherto  unnoticed,  are  an  engraved  view 
of  .St.  Edmund's  chapel,  in  the  church  of  East-Dereham, 
which  contains  the  grave  of  Cowper,  and  an  etching  of  his 
monument,  with  the  inscription,  and  elegantly-appropriate 
verses,  which  we  now  transcribe: 

'  In  Memory 

Of  William  Cowper,  Esq. 

Born  in  Hertfordshire,  1/31. 

Buried  in  this  Church,   1800. 

Ye,  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel 
Of  talents,  dignified  by  sacred  zeal. 
Here,  to  devotion's  bard  devoutly  just. 
Pay  your  fend  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dust! 
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England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fame. 

Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  fav'rite  name : 

Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 

So  clear  a  title  to  affection's  praise  ; 

His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong  ; 

His  virtues  form'd  the  magic  of  his  song.'     p.  1. 

The  design  of  the  monument  itself  is  uninteresting:  and, 
if  dull  critics  may  estimate,  from  an  etching,  the  darinig 
efforts  of  a  statuary,  incorrect.  At  the  too  of  this  memorial, 
a  single  pen,  unconstrained  and  unbroken,  bends  over  a 
Bible  ;  and,  to  form  a  pyramid,  depresses  itself  at  the  summit, 
and  is  unaccountably  raised  in  the  centre  !  The  lower  and 
literary  poi  tion  of  our  quills  is  more  stubborn,  the  higher  less 
inclined  to  dejection. 

What  sculptor  ever  learned,  on  classic  gromid,  that  the 
szva72s  of  Ilissus  had  plumage  tipped  with  lead  ;  or,  that  even 
the  geese  of  the  Capitol  dad  feathers  thus  strange)}^  dis- 
torted ?  Perhaps,  however,  this  ingenious  artist  vaunts  with 
the  poet : 

Non  usitatd,  niec  temii  ferar 

Penna 


Art.  Vn. — V Arte  Poetica  Italiana  da  Benedetto  MenzinL 
The  Art  of  Italian  Poetry,  by  Benedict  Menzini. 

Art.  VIII. — Bacco  in  l^oscana  Ditiramho  di  Francesco  Redi, 
Bacchus  in  Tuscany,  a  Diiliyramhic  of  Francis  Kedi. 

Art.  IX. — La  Rivoluzione  Francese,  Visione  alia  Dantesca^ 
da  rincenzo  Monti.  The  French  Revolution,  a  Fision, 
after  the  Manner  of  Dante,  by  Vincent  Monti,  small  ^vo. 
bs.  each.    Boards.    Beckct.   1801. 

THERE  is  no  foreign  country  to  which  Italy  is  so  much 
indebted  for  the  study  and  cultivation  of  its  language,  and 
a  just,  but  at  the  same  time  complimentary,  estimation  of  its 
"writers,  and  especially  of  its  poets,  as  Great  Britain.  When 
Galileo  was  disgraced,  and  suffering  imprisonment  in  his 
native  land,  for  pursuits  and  discoveries  which  have  immor- 
talised him,  his  name,  and  his  researches,  were  honoured 
as  they  deserved  to  be  in  England.  Milton  visited  and  con- 
soled him  in  his  captivity,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  his 
native  tongue,  as  to  compose  many  of  the  best  of  his  smaller 
effusions  in  Italian,  and  conununicate  to  his  countrymen, 
for  the  first  time,  a  taste  for  the  Italian  sonnet.  When 
Marchetti  had  completed  his  elegant  and  exquisite  version 
of  Lucietius,  the  best  whioh  has  hitherto  made  its  appearance 
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in  any  language,  fearful  of  the  consequences  which  might 
result  to  him  from  the  dissemination  of  a  book  which  struck 
so  deeply  at  the  root  of  all  superstition  and  false  philosophy, 
he  restrained  the  publication  in  his  own  country,  and  is  in- 
debted to  England  for  the  first  edition  of  his  labours,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  London  in  1717.  A  similar  warmth 
of  regard  for  Italian  literature  has  seldom  ceased  to  be 
manifested  at  any  period  ;  but  it  has  of  late  exhibited  a 
more  prominent  aspect,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Roscoe's 
gratifying  attention  to  Italian  hi&tory,  and  Mr.  Mathias*s 
republication  of  select  poems,  poetic  narratives,  and  poetic 
commentaries,  from  the  best  writers  of  this  elegant  and 
highly-gifted  people.  It  is  to  this  last  celebrated  and  ac- 
complished scholar  we  are  indebted  for  the  three  small 
■volumes  now  under  our  consideration  ;  each  of  which  is  in- 
troduced by  an  ardent  and  wcU-written  address,  in  Italian, 
to  some  '  verv  dear  and  cultivated,'  some  '  highly  favoured 
and  learned,'  friend — chiarissimo  e  coltissimo,  ornatissimo  e 
dottiasimoi  and  preceded  by  a  brief  notice,  either  of  the 
poet,  or  the  subject  of  the  poem.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  examine,  in  terms  of  no  vulgar  approbation,  the 
preceding  labours  of  Mr.  Mathias,  in  the  same  ardent  ex- 
ertion of  ushering  the  Muse  of  Italy  to  an  acquaintance 
with  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries ;  and  we  perceive 
that  the  works  before  us  are  edited  of  the  same  size,  type, 
and  paper  as  his  former  republications,  and  are  hence  de- 
signed to  match  them,  and  constitute  an  imiform  series. 

We  shall  begin  with  noticing  Menzini's  '  Art  of  Italian 
Poetry y  the  prefixed  Life  of  whom  is  taken  from  the  edition 
©f  his  poems  published  at  Nice  in  1782  ;  and  of  whom  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  he  was  born  at  Florence,  of 
poor  but  honest  parents,  in  1646  ;  that  he  was  indebted  for 
his  education  and  introduction  into  life  to  the  gracious 
patronage  of  the  marquis  Vincent  Salviati  ;  that  he  was  a 
contem.porary  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  learned  and 
dithyrambic  Redi ;  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  ;  but,  upon  travelHng  to  Rome,  found,  in  the 
cardinal  Pignatelli,  a  second  patron;  who,  enamoured  of  his 
poetic  talents,  strongly  recommended  him  to  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden,  that  philosophic  princess,  to  whom  the  learned 
of  every  country  Merc  offering  with  the  incense  of  elegant 
adulation:  that  he  was  next  private  secretary  to  the  cardinal 
Radioschi,  primate  of  Poland,  and  who  was  afterwards 
elected  to  the  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XII.  : 
that,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  chosen  coadjutor 
of  the  canon  Michael  Brugneres,  in  the  chair  of  eloquence 
i'-^  the  Sapienza,  and  was  united  to  the  Delia  Cruscan  Acade- 
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micians  at  Florence.     He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  September, 
1704,  aged  54. 

The  '  Art  of  Italian  Poetry,'  is  divided  into  five  books  oi: 
cantos.  In  the  first  of  which,  the  poet  opens  witii  showing 
the  difficulty  of  poetising  successfully ;  and  that  art  must 
unite  with  nature,  neither  being  sufficient  of  itself.  He 
attempts  to  prove,  that  the  chief  foundation  of  good  writing 
is  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  the  language  ex- 
hibited :  the  advantage  of  imitating  good  writers  j  the  cer- 
tain success  of  dignity  and  perspicuity  :  that  the  poet  should 
possess  promptitude  of  rhyming,  and  evince  ease  and  liuency, 
not  by  negligence  and  carelessness,  but  by  a  wel (-.sustained 
and  regulated  balance.  The  Tuscan  language,  in  its  in- 
fancy contracted  and  mean,  was  meliorated,  he  tells  us,  by 
degrees,  and  principally  by  the  labours  of  Petrarch.  He  ex- 
horts the  poet  to  submit  his  writings  to  the  ordeal  of  severe 
scrutiny,  and  repeatedly  revise  them  -if  he  wish  tiiem  to 
acquire  durability. 

The  poem  is  written  in  terza  rima,  or,  as  the  "Welch  archae- 
ologist would  denominate  it,  in  triads;  a  measure,  in  which 
we  shall  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Enohsh  reader,  tliat 
the  termmation  of  the  middle  verse,  of  every  prccedino- 
stanza,  regulates  the  rhyme  for  the  first  and  third  of  the 
subsequent.     The  first  canto  opens  as  follows: 

*  Erto  e  il  giogo  di  Pindo  :  anime  eccelse 
A  sormontar  la  perigliosa  cima      '-' 
Tra  numero  infinito  Apollo  scelse  ; 

Che  la  parte  lasciar  terrestre  ed  ima 
Sol  qviegU  puo,  che  per  natura  ed  arte 
Sovra  degli  altri  il  suo  pensier  sublima. 

Oh  tu,  che  prendi  ad  illustrar  le  carte, 
Deh  guarda  in  pria  come  '1  tuo  cor  s'  accende 
Di  quel  fuoco  che  Febo  a  i  suoi  comparte; 

Per5  che  in  vano  un  nome  eterno  attends 
Chi  di  grar>d'  ali  ha  disarmato  il  fianco, 
Ne,  qual'  aquila  altera,  al  cielo  ascende. 

Di  paterno  timor  pallido  e  bianco, 
Grido  Dedalo  al  figlio,  allor  che  il  vide 
Per  r  etereo  sentiero  venir  manco  ; 

E  quel  del  folle  ardir  tosto  si  awide 
Giovinetto  infelice,  allor  che  in  pena 
Preda  e  ludibrio  fu  d'  onde  omicide. 

La  favola  e  per  te,  che  adegui  appena 
L'  umil  colomba,  e  credi  aver  le  penne 
Cinte  d'  invitta  infaticabil  lena  j 

Come  se  la  barchetta  che  sostenne 
Un  picciol  flutto,  andar  vogiia  del  pari 
Con  r  alte  navL  e  I'Olandesi  antcnne.'     p.  1/. 
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The  English  reader  must  accept  of  the  following  transla- 
tion, in  which,  to  give  him  a  clearer  insight  into  this  order  of 
versification,  we  have  followed  the  orig-mal  in  the  mechanism 
of  its  rhymes: 

'  Steep  Is  th'  Aonian  mount  .-—the  few  sublime. 
Of  nobler  soul,  it?  arduous  peak  who  gain, 
Apollo  calls  from  crowds  that  fain  would  climb: 

For  he  alone  can  quit  th'  inferior  plain 
Whom  tutored  art'and  nature  join  t'  inspire. 
Whose  heavenly  visions  earth  and  time  disdain. 

Thou,  who  would'st  fondly  clasp  th'  illustrious  lyre, 
O,  pause — and  mark,  if  yet  thy  secret  soul 
Burn  with  the  blaze  of  Phoebus'  sacred  fire; 

For  vain  his  hope  of  Fame's  eternal  scroll, 
Adown  whose  sides  no  plumy  pinions  wave. 
Nor  bear  his  eagle-flight  from  pole  to  pole. 

Loud  shriek'd  his  spirit,  and  his  heart  misgave. 
When  Dedalus  his  sinking  son  survey 'd 
Down  headlong  hurl'd  through  Ether's  spacious  cave; 

And  soon  the  young  adventurer,  sore  dismay 'd. 
Rued  his  vain  daring,  as,  in  vengeance  dire. 
He  fell,  the  prey  of  waves  that  o'er  him  played. 

This  is  thy  tale,  who,  skimming  scarce  the  mire, 
Yield'st  to  the  dove  in  flight ;  yet  deem'st  thy  powers 
Upborne  by  wings  no  distance  e'er  can  tire. 

As  though  the  boat,  some  shelter'd  stream  that  scours. 
Could  with  the  boldest  bark  of  Britain  vie, 
That  dares  old  Ocean  when  the  tempest  lours.' 

Tlie  Italian  reader  must  forgive  us  for  translating  Olandesi 
by  the  term  Britain:  we  are  acquainted  with  no  word  that 
"nill  so  well  express  the  poet's  meaning  in  modern  days.  In 
the  course  of  this  canto,  we  have  been  particulai'ly  pleased 
vith  the  account  of  the  gradual  polish  produced  by  the 
ikvorkman  who  plies  the  Pierian  anvil. 

'  Cosi  per  lunga  eta  pote  vedersi 
Chi  fabbro  fosse  alia  Pieria  Incude 
De'  carmi  suoi  e  risonantie  tersi.    P.  28. 

We  have  also  been  highly  gi-atified  wdth  the  Avell-deserved 
panegyric  paid  to  Petrarc,  the  maggior  Tosco,  as  our  poet 
denominates  him,  to  whom  the  chaste  and  naked  Graces  first 
unveiled  themselves  in  modern  days  :  whence  Bembo,  in 
his  ottavi,  as  is  well  observed  by  the  annotator, 

'  II  Petrarca  e  il  maggiore  tra'  Liri«,' 
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Menzini  has,  occasionally,  copied  his  countryman  Vida  ; 
but  he  has  far  more  frequently,  and  more  closely,  copied 
Horace,  who  may  also,  in  some  sort,  be  called  his  country- 
man, though  of  an  anterior  language  as  well  as  oera. 

The  second  book  commences  with  observations   on  the 
epopee,  the  origin  of  wiiich,  in  Italian  literature,  the  poet 
attributes  conjointly  to  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  whose  respective 
merits  he  duly  discriuiinates.     He  advises  an  intimate  con- 
nexion of  part  Avith  parf^  and  that  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  time  be  rifxidlv  adhered  to.     Above  all   things,  he 
repudiates  obscenity  of  expression.     He  the!)  adverts  to  the 
two    celebrated    tragedies  of  Solimano  and   Torrismondo, 
and  points  out  the  time  and  intention  of  tragedy  and  co- 
medy. He  maintains  that  the  writers  of  modern  comedy  have 
departed   essentially  from  the  apjjropriate    character  theT 
assumed  in  former  times;  and  points  out  the  vices  into  which 
they   most   frequently  run.      He   concludes   with    an    ob- 
servation to   which  we    can  scarcely  accede  ;  to   wit,  that 
comedy,  being  a  species  of  poetry,  ought  not  to  be  destitute 
of  verse.     In  these  trammels  it  was  unquestionably  exhibited 
at  Athens  and  Rome  :  but  it  was  often  a  looser  verse,  verso 
piu  sciolto,  than   even  Italy   herself  has   exhibited  in   any 
modern  period.  There  is  a  stateliness,  a  dignity,  and  solemn 
march  in  tragedy,  which  appear  to  demand,  and  to  be  in- 
finitely improved  by,  the  introduction  of  metre;  but  the  un- 
restrained  freedom,  the  playfulness,  of   comedy,   seem  to 
allow  of  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  sober  shackles  in 
which  the  tragic  muse  exhibits  herself  to  most  advantage 
The  excellent  examples  we  possess  in  o\ir  own  country,  in 
France,  and   Germany,   prohibit  us  from   wishing  that  this 
maxim   of  our  poet   may  ever  be   generally  adopted.     If 
adopted  at  all,  it  might,  perliaps,  be  most  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  Italian  theatres  ;  but  the  prose  specimens  which 
have  been  of  late  afforded  us  by  Goldoni,  Alfieri,  and  various 
others,  prevent  us  from  being  anxious  fur  its  adoption  even 
in  Italy,     From    our  author's  description   of  the   common 
defects  of  .comic  performers,  our  coinedians,  of  the  present 
day,  might  glean  no  small  degree  of  improvement :  and  we 
lament  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  copy  the  passao-e. 
In  his  third  book,  Menzini  treats   of  dithvrambic,  or,  as 
it  has  more  generally  been  styled.  Bacchanalian  poetry  ;  of 
the  satire,  of  the  elegy,   of  pistoral   and    piscatory  pro- 
ductions :  in  the  course  of  which,  the  observations  he  offers, 
and  the  rules  he  lays  down,  evince  an  equal  possession   of 
taste,  judgement,  and  geniu„5.     We  have  before  observed 
that  Horace  appears  to  have  been  his  chief  model  j  and  the 
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opening  of  the  present  book  cannot  but  forciblj^  remind  us 
of  him.     It  occurs  as  follows: 

*  Ite  lungi,  o  profani  I  ignaro  e  stoUo 
Volo;o,  o'ltene  lunoi!  ecco  a  me  stesso 
lo  son  rapito,  e  a'  sensi  mlei  son  tolto. 

Con  gli  occhj  tlella  mente  Ascra  e  Permesso 
Parmi  veder  d'  inusitata  e  nuova 
Pompa  vantarsi,  e  darne  segno  expresso  j 

Parmi  vedir  che  da  ogni  tronco  muova 
La  sacra  vite,  e  d'  ederacea  fronde 
Serto  straniero  al  crin  tesser  mi  giova, 

Gia  nuovo  enlusiasmo  in  me  s"  intonde, 
E  gia  con  le  Bassaridi  sorelle 
Voglie  nutrisco  accese  e  furibondc. 

Ecco  varcano  11  rio  leggieri  e  snelle  ; 
Ecco  ia  selva,  ecco  che  '1  monte  ascendon* 
E  Satiri,  ed  Egipani  con  el!e. 

Voci  d'alto  mistero  1'  aria  fendono, 
Voci  alte  e  fioche;  e  per  1'  Emonia  ba!za 
Lungo  rimbombo  ed  indistinto  rendono.'     p.  6l. 
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*  Hence !  ye  profane!  ye  brutish  rabble,  hence! 
Ye  brainless  vulgar  !  Lo,  I  feel  me  rapt 
Far  from  myself,  from  every  swimming  sense. 

I  see,  I  see,  in  mental  vision  lapt, 
PermeSsus*  banks,  and  Ascra's  gelid  vale, 
Crowned  with  new  pomp,  with  brighter  foliage  capt : 

The  sacred  vine  1  see  its  tendrils  trail 
O'er  every  trunk,  while  wreaths  of  ivy  dark 
"Wiih  freshening  shade  my  bursting  brows  regale. 

Round  whirls  my  brain:  I  rave  with  madness  stark  j 
Haste,  haste,  ye  Bacchanals!  your  orgies  weavej 
Haste  into  flame,  O  rouse  the  rising  spark. 

See  1  light  and  airy  yonder  stream  they  cleave. 
Dart  through  von  woodlands — while  the  satyr-train 
High  up  the  hills  their  warm  embrace  receive. 

By  Pan  conducted, — Hark  !  th'  empyreal  plain 
Hears  the  low  whisper,  and,  in  -echo  soft. 
O'er  Haemus  tells  it  to  the  list'ning  swain.' 


o 


Sanazzaro  is,  in  tliis  book,  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
piscatory  eclogue.  This,  however,  is  a  dignity  which  should 
rather  have  been  conferred  on  Theocritus,  from  whose 
Fishtrmayi  Sanazzaro  ap])ear3  to  have  drawn  his  first  idea 
of  reconsecrating  this  subject  to  verse.  We  are  rather  sur- 
prised also,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  old  AXieyrixij  of 
Oppian,  who  was  studied  with  so  much  success  by  our  own 
*iountrymen,  Piiineas,  Fletcher,  and  Brown,  whose  piscatory 
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poems  are  still  wortliy  of  attentive  perusal.     The  following 
stanzas  are  pretty,  and  offer  an  elegant  turn : 

'  Prendi  dell'  alto,  o  costeggiando  varcA 
Qiieste  rive  pescose  e  queste  arene, 
Indi  ritorna  di  conchiglie  carca. 

Ninfe  del  mar,  Partenopee  Sirene, 
Dite  che  a  Filll  questi  doni  io  serbo, 
Fillicrudel,  che  tanto  a  vil  ml  tiene. 

Misero!  A  che  cantando  io  disacerbo 
Jl  duro  affanno  ?  Ed  oh  ;  perche  si  adesca 
All'  amo  della  speme  il  duolo  acerbo  ? 

Odimi,  o  Filli,  e  poi  di  me  t'  incresca ; 
Id  voglio  or  ora  in  questo  mar  profondo 
Farmi  d'  orridi  mostri  e  gioco  ed  esca.'     p.  'J'i. 

The  fourth  book  is  dedicated  to  devotional  poetry,  to  the 
ode,  to  didactic  poetry,  and  the  sonnet.  The  author  ad- 
mits, that  in  sacred  poetry  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  success  : 
but  lie  by  no  means  conceives,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  de- 
votional subjects  do  not  offer  the  muse  a  proper  theatre  for 
the  exercise  of  her  powers. 

*  Al  rlsonar  della  celeste  lira 
Lieto  risponde  in  armonia  Concorde 
Ogni  pianeta,  e  intorno  al  sol  s'  aggira. 

Ah,  menti  uniane  !  se  non  foste  sorde 
Al  dolce  suon  ch'  ha  di  rapir  costume, 
Non  saria  '1  vostro  oprar  dal  ciel  discorde ; 

Ne  in  queslo  basso  e  paludoso  fiume 
V  immergereste,  ma  sareste  in  guisa 
D'  aquila  che  alle  sfere  il  volo  assume. 
•    Guardate  il  cielo ;  ivi  1'  istoria  e  inclsa 
Delle  stupende  maraviglie  etevne, 
Dio  le  segna  in  quel  libro,  e  le  divisa ; 

E  se  tanta  bellezza  ha  nell'  esterne 
Sembianze  il  ciel,  quanto  piu  grande  e  vaga 
Quella  sara  ch'  occhio  mortal  non  scerne? 

Quella  che  in  Dio  i  raggi  suoi  propaga, 
E  coll'  effluvio  di  sua  luce  immensa 
L'  anime  elette  e  fortunate  appaga  ? 

Squarcisi  omai  questa  si  folta  e  densa 
Nebbia  che  '1  guardo  otlusca  ;  e  intanto  aspiri 
Nostr'  alma  al  ciel  colla  sua  brama  intensa.'     p.  81 . 

'  When  wakes  the  heavenly  lyre  the  spheres  above 
Join  the  blest  concord  in  response  sublime. 
And  round  the  sun  in  happier  circles  move. 

O,  minds  of  mortals  ! — the  celestial  chime 
Could  ye  but  hear,  no  longer  would  ye  break 
Th'  accord  of  heaven  with  violence  and  crireie ; 
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No  longer  would  ye  in  this  miry  lake 
Plunge  headlong,  wallowing  ;  but  with  eagle-flight 
Spread  your  bold  wings,  and  earth's  low  orb  forsake^ 

Look  towards  the  skies — engraven  there  the  sight 
O'er  wonders,  wonders  never  fails  to  trace; 
God  wrote  the  book,  and  still  vouchsafes  to  write. 

Yet,  if  thus  lovely  heaven's  externa!  face. 
How  much  more  grand,  how  exquisitely  fair, 
Th'  etherial  realms  that  sight  can  ne'er  embrace. 

There  God  displays  his  dazzling  radiance — there 
Feeds  with  translucent  streams  of  living  joy 
The  happy  spirits  heaven  ordain'd  to  share. 

Flee,  flee  ye  films,  this  vision  that  annoy! 
With  ardent  bosom  pant  we  to  possess 
Those  mansions  pure,  and  join  their  blest  employ.' 

In  the  fifth  and  last  book  our  poet  enters  upon  the  sublime, 
and  shows  in  what  it  consists ;  tliat  it  is  rather  a  gift  of  nature 
than  of  art,  but  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  the  latter.  He 
explains  the  passion  of  enthusiasm,  which  nature,  and  nature 
alone,  can  bestow  ;  but  prefers  a  correct  judgement  to  every 
other  qualification.  Without  approving  every  remark  or 
tnaxim  contained  in  this  book,  we  have  been  much  pleased 
Avith  the  whole.  The  entire  poem  is  written  with  taste, 
elegance,  and  spirit;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  it  republished  iu 
our  own  country. 

The  dithyrambic  of  Redi,  entitled  Bacchus  in  Tuscany, 
is  also  preceded  by  a  life  of  the  author,  which  is  copied  from 
a  previous  biograjjhy  of  him,  drawn  up  by  his  i'riend,  the 
abbate  Salvino  Salvini,  of  Florence.  liedi  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  a  contemporary  of  Menzini  ;  he  Avas  also 
a  member  of  the  Arcadian  Association,  of  which  Ave  have 
oiven  an  account  in  our  revicAv  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Crescembini,  by  Avhom  it  Avas  instituted;  and,  in  this  society, 
Avas  acknoAvledged  by  the  Arcadian  name  of  Anicius  Trau- 
stius.  He  Avas  born  in  Arezzo,  in  1626  ;  Avas  educated  in  the 
Jesuits  school  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  Avherc  he  graduated  in  philosophy  and  me- 
dicine. He  was  highly  beloved  and  patronised  by  the  grand 
duke,  Ferdinand  II.,  as  well  as  his  successor,  Cosmo  III.; 
and  died  of  declining  age,  Avhile  enjoying  the  auspices  of 
the  latter,  in  1697.  To  the  hfe  of  Redi,  of  Avhich  we  have 
given  this  short  sketch,  succeeds  a  passage  of  considei'able 
length,  upon  the  subject  of  dithyrambic  poetry,  extracted 
from  the  opening  of  Menzini's  third  book  of  the  '  Art  oi 
Italian  Poetry,'  commencing 
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of  which  we  have  already  attempted  a  version*  We  have 
next  a  flissertation  on  the  dithyrainbic,  from  the  pen  of 
Theobald  Ceva,  which  contains  a  variety  of  pertinent  ob- 
servations upon  the  style  and  matter  of  the  poet  himself; 
and  at  length  we  reach  the  poem,  the  leading  features  and 
chief  merit  of  which  we  shall  discuss  as  briefly  as  possible. 
The  ditiiyrambic  is  a  species  of  poetic  effusion,  Avhich,  per- 
haps, ought  to  be  confined,  as  it  is  in  the  instance  before  us, 
and  as  its  name  actually  imports,  to  Bacchanalian  subjects, 
though  both  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  modern  Italians 
occasionally  extended  it  to  other  deities  than  the  god  of 
wine.  The  orgic  fury,  by  which  the  dithyrambic  bard  is 
supposed  to  be  transported,  allows  him  a  far  greater  degree 
of  latitude,  whether  of  grammar,  metaphor,  metre,  or  even 
morality,  than  it  would  be  lawful  to  assume  on  any  other 
occasion;  in  the  language  of  Scaliger,  '  stylus  tumidus,  atque 
plenus  Deoy  planis  numerorum^  tt  vocum  compos  it  cnnwiy  quas 
ampullas  et  sesqidpedalia  verba  satyrici  nostti  appellaverunt^ 
In  all  these  requisites,  the  dithyrambic  before  us  is  suf- 
ficiently full :  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  while  the  poet 
indulges  in  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  wildest  visionary  can 
wish  for,  he  seldom  or  never  suffers  himself  to  be  betrayed 
into  any  very  unpardonable  licentiousness,  whether  of  mo- 
rality or  grammar ;  and  is,  in  both  respects,  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Chiabrera.  In  the  graver  parts  of  his  poem,  he 
confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  septenaries  and  hendeca- 
syllables  ;  and,  in  the  choice  of  his  catachreses  and  com- 
pound epithets,  he  never  suffers  his  enthusiasm  to  run  away 
with  his  taste.  Like  Hafez  and  Hariri,  he  denominates 
wine  the  topaz,  chrysolite,  blood  of  the  grape,  the  liquid 
amber: 

'  Ambra  llquida,  che  Infernlfoca.' 

And  from  his  compound  epithets  we  may  select,  as  possest 
of  peculiar  strength  or  beauty,  such  terms  as  chiomazzure, 
azure-tressed ;  oricriniie,  golden-haired;  egidarmato,  agis- 
arnied;  and,  as  just  instanced  above,  infernifoca,  a  term  to 
Avhich  he  seems  particularly  attached,  whence  we  find  it 
again  in  the  following  : 

*  Gia  Gradlvo  egidarmato 
Col  FanciuUo  faretrato 
Infernifoca  11  mio  core.' 

How  elegant  are  these  epithets,  compared  with  the  following 
of  Chiabrera  :  stuoladdensate ,  curvaccigliate,  cor  infes  fair  ice, 
wemcllatacore,  caviafarci. 

The  raodeni  Itahan,  like  the  old  Latin,  has  beeu  generally 
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supposed  incapable  of  admitting  an  ornament  of  this  com-^ 
pound  kind;  and  even  the  most  daring  of  the  Tuscan  bards 
have  seldom  ventured  to  introduce  it,  excejiting  in  Baccha- 
nahan  and  other  dithyrambic  strains ;  yet  it  has  been  at- 
tempted, occasionally,  in  soberer  versification  :  and  Menzini 
himself  may  afford  us  an  instance  or  two  of  its  susceptibility 
of  success  ;  though  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  the  terzet 
we  now  allude  to,  and  which  is  as  follows,  he  is  describing 
the  dithyrambic  measure : 

'  A  te  quest' inno,  o  buon  Lepeo,  s'innalza, 
Eb7'ifestoso  dXx'ier  fiaimnispiraiite, 
E  le  Menadi  tue  punge  ed  incalza.'     Cant,  III.  p.  62. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Tuscan 
tongue  bends  with  as  much  facihty  to  this  rich  and  luxurious" 
ornament  as  the  Greek  in  ancient  times,  or  the  Persian^ 
German,  or  English,  in  modern  days. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  we  sliall  cIosq- 
them  with  a  single  extract,  and  shall  take  it  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  poem,  which  has  been  pecuharly  admired,  as 
bemg  sufficiently  bold  without  being  too  raiupant  or 
restive : 

'  Del!' Ir.dico  Oriente 
■      ■    '  Domator  glorioso  il  Dio  del  Vino 

Fermato  avea  I'allegro  suo  soggiorno 

Ai  colli  Etruschi  intorno  ; 

E  cola  dove  Imperial  Palagio 
,    L'augusta  fronte  invar  le  nubi  inalza, 
;        .  Su  verdeggiante  prate 

Con  la  vaga  Arianna  un  di  sedea, 

E  bevendo  e  cantando, 

Al  beir  Jdolo  suo  cosi  dicea  : 
Se  deir  uve  il  sangue  amabile 

Non  rinfranca  ognor  le  vene, 

Questa  vita  e  troppo  labile, 

Troppo  breve,  e  s.empre  in  pene. 
Si  bel  sangue  e  un  raggio  acceso 

Di  quel  Scl  che  in  ciel  vedete, 

E  rimase  avvinto,  e  preso 

Di  piu  grappoli  alia  rete. 

Su  su  dunque  in  questp  sangue 

Rinnoviam  I'arterie  e  i  musculi  j 

E  per  chi  s'  invecciiia  e  langue 

Prepariam  vetri  majusculi : 
^.  Ed  in  festa  baldanzosa 

Tra  gli  scherzi,  e  tra  le  risa 

Lasciam  pur,  lasciam  passare 

Lui  che  in  numeri  e  in  misure 
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Si  ravvolge  e  ?I  consuma, 

E  quaggiu  Tempo  si  chiama  ;  .      - 

E  bevendo,  e  nbevendo, 

I  pensier  mandiamo  in  bando.'     P.  3. 

Unon  the  '  French  Revolution  '  the  Dantescan  vision  of 
Vincent  Monti,  m'c  shall  offer  but  very  little ;  liking  neither 
the  general  subject  nor  the  particular  occasion  on  M'hich  it 
was  connposed,  which  was  the  death  of  Hugh  Bassville,  a- 
friend  of  the  author's,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  violence  of 
his  own  political  principles  at  Rome,  on  January  14,  1793, 
exclaiming,  as  he  expired,  with  much  apparent  remorse  at 
the  part  he  had  so  intemperately  espoused,  ^  Je  vieurs  la, 
victimed''unfou.^  '  I  Jail  the  victim  of  a  viadman.''  He  was  a 
warm  and  intimate  friend  of  Brissot,  to  whose  care  he  be- 
queathed his  only  child  with  his  parting  breath.  The  poem 
is  divided  into  four  cantos,  composed,  as  the  title  expresses 
it,  after  the  manner  of  Dante,  and  often  replete  with  his 
Avild  and  daring  spirit.  Bassville  might  have  been  a  sincere 
Christian,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  in  the 
heigh-day  of  his  violence,  but  for  a  sincere  Christian  he 
Ti'as  badly  connected;  or  if  not  a  sincere  Christian  in  his 
life,  he  miiy  have  been  so  in  his  death  :  be  either,  however, 
as  it  may,  Ave  can  by  no  means  approve  of  the  following  de- 
scription of  his  massacre,  especially  with  the  reference 
w^hich  the  verses  obviously  possess,  and  which  indeed  the 
annotator  himself  has  pointed  out,  to  a  terzet  in  the  Purga- 
torio  of  Dante,  applied  immediately  to  our  Saviour  himself: 

'  Di  ferita,  di  rabbia  orribll'  opra 
Ei  vider  quivi,  e  libertd,  che  stolta 
In  Dig  medesmo  I'empie  mani  adopra. 

'  Videro,  ahi  vista!  in  mezzo  della  folta 
Starsi  una  Croce  col  dlvin  suo  peso 
Bestemmiato  e  deriso  un'  altra  volta  j 

'  E  a  pie  del  legno  redentor,  disteso 
Uom  coperto  di  sangue  tutto  quanto. 
Da  cento  punte  in  cento  parti  ofFeso.'     p.  20. 

The  parallel  stanza  in  Dante  is  as  follows  : 

*  Veggiolo  un'  altra  volta  esser  deriso, 
Vesfgio  rinnovellar  I'aceto  e  il  fiele, 
E  tra  vivi  ladroni  esser  anciso. 

To  translate  either  would  be  to  sully  our  paper  still  far- 
ther, which  is  already  sufficiently  stained  by  a  copy  of  the 
original.  We  cannot  but  wish  Mr.  Mathias  had  rejected  this 
poem  from  his  collection.  For  his  re-edition  of  the  two 
preceding  he  will  accept  our  thanks. 


Art^  X. — -77/^  History  of  the  Hojwiirable  AriiUeri/  Company 
of  the  City  of  London,  from  its  earliest  Annals,  to  the  Peace 
o/"  1802.  By  Anthony  Hi ghviore.  %vo.  \2s.  6d.  Boards, 
White.     1804. 

THE  study  of  antiquities,  once  far  removed  from  all  the 
arts  of  elegance,  has  of  late  rears  been  conducted  in  so  libe- 
ral a  manner,  that  the  prejudice,  however  powerful,  by  which 
it  was  once  attended,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
eagerness,  however,  with  which  works  of  historical  inquiry 
are  sought  tor,  has  made  writers  less  cautious  in  examining 
their  own  talents  v^hilst  preparing  to  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  many  are  too  foi^V'ard  to  believe,  that,  because  they 
dwell  themselves  upon  some  favourite  topic  wi^^li  peculiar  de- 
light, it  Avili  have  an  equal  merit  with  the  world,  whether 
they  give  it  in  a  dozen  pages,  or  a  quarto  voluiiie. 

Such  has  been,  apparently,  the  case  with  Mr.  Highmore; 
v/hcse  work  is  one  of  the  most  singular  productions  it  has 
ever  been  our  fate  to  drudge  through. 

The  first  chapter  is  '  On  the  Use  of  Arms  in  England,' 
and  is  intended  to  inculcate,  that 

'  The  character  of  a  citizen  bearing  arms,  whose  intentions  have  the 
stamp  of  legal  sanction,  is  congenial  with  the  strictest  idea  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country.' 

It  concludes  with  two  sentences  of  common-place  remark 
upon  True  Patriotism,  from  the  sixth  page  of  Dr.  Parr's 
celebrated  Fast  Sermon. 

The  second  chapter  treats  *  Of  Artillery,  Archeiy,  Infan- 
tr}'',  Ordnance,  Fne-Arms,  and  defensive  Armour.'  It  con- 
tains no  intelligence  that  may  not  be  found  to  more  advan- 
tage in  the  work  of  almost  any  author  who  has  treated  on 
these  subjects :  its  principal  authority  is  the  well-known  Avork 
of  captain  Grose  ;  and,  unless  the  following  be  an  instance, 
it  is  not  even  animated  with  the  slightest  novelty  of  remark. 

'  The  disinterested  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Jonathan  and 
David  has  ever  been  the  iheme  of  universal  admiration  ;  and  this  In- 
stance of  It,  which  the  word  artillfky  Introduces  to  ovR  peculiar 
notice,  may  serve  to  animate  every  comrade  in  our  battalion  with  the 
same  amiable  and  active  generosity.  The  life  of  David  had  been  de- 
voted to  death,  by  the  intemperate  hatred  of  Saul  j  he  fled  from  the 
court  of  his  sovereign,  where  the  Invitations  of  external  honours  and 
splendour  but  half  concealed  the  unerring  shafts  of  royal  power,  and 
hid  himself  in  A  field,  where,  according  to  a  preconcerted  agreement 
with  his  friend  Jonathan,  who  had  iirst  pleaded  his  cause,  the  latter 
shot  three  arrows  In  a  certain  direction,  so  as  fur  David  to  hear  the 
orders  given  by  him  to  his  servant  to  seek  for  them,  and  to  gathejr 
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them  up  ;  and  when  he  carried  them  to  his  master,  "  Jonathan  gave 
his  artillery  to  his  lac)^  and  said  unto  him.  Go,  carry  them  to  the  city." 
And  as  soon  as  the  lad  was  gone,  David  arose,  and  fell  on  his  face  to 
the  ground,  and  bowed  himself  three  times,  and  they  kissed  one  an- 
other, and  wept  one  with  the  other,  until  David  exceeded.  They  then 
pledged  inviolable  regard  to  each  other,  and  separated.'     p.  14. 

The  third  chapter,  although  the  Company  is  well  known 
to  have  origuiated  so  late  as  1585,  is  called  *  The  History 
of  the  Artiilerv  Company  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Demise 
of  James  the"  First.'  ^Vhy  not  from  the  time  of  Alfred? 
since,  in  p.  37,  we  are  told,  that 

'  Although  the  military  government  of  the  city  of  London  is  of  too 
remote  antiquity  to  be  ascertained  with  very  critical  precision  at  this 
distant  period,  yet  we  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  that  the  Lon- 
don auxiliaries,  from  xchom  in  subsequent  periods  the  Artillery  Cott/pa?iy 
took  their  rise,  having  joined  Alfred,  marched  to  dislodge  the  Danes 
from  their  possession  of  the  town  of  Hertford.  Hence  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  if  a  military  government  was  not  first  settled  in  London 
by  that  great  prince,  yet  that  it  was  re-established  by  him  after  its  re- 
ductiun  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  in  the  y.ear  €83." 

That  the  practice  of  arms  was  constantly  preserved  among 
the  citizens  of  London  is  not  wonderful ;  since  in  early  pe- 
riods, when  we  had  no  standing  army,  almost  every  subject 
Avas  occasionally  a  soldier  ;  and  the  citizens  of  London,  if 
they  did  not  always  recruit  the  armies,  Avoxdd  be  more  fre- 
fjuently  called  upon  than  any  other  subjects  to  fill  out  their 
sovereigu's  cavalcades. 

At  p!  40,  the  patent  of  incorporation,  granted  by  Henry 
VIIL  in  15 '37,  to  the  Fellowship  of  Artillery,  or  Gunners  of 
the  Tower,  is  given  in  a  sort  of  insulated  foi'in;  as  if  it  was 
intended  that  the  generality  of  readers  should  consider  it  as 
a  charter  of  foundation  to  the  present  Company. 

In  short,  the  real  history  of  the  Company  begips  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  in  p.  47,  where  Ave  are  informed,  that, 
in  1585,  the  city  being  wearied  with  continual  musters,  a 
number  of  gallant  citizens  voluntarily  exercised  themselves 
in  what  is  called  the  Old  Artillery  ground,  and  trained  others 
to  the  ready  use  of  Avar.  The  narrjtion,  to  the  close  of  the 
chapter,  is  now  most  tediously  diluted ;  and  that  Avhich,  ex- 
clusive of  king  James's  ])alent,  might  liave  been  recited  in  a 
dozen  sentences,  fills  tliirteen  pages.  Toward  its  close,  a 
copy  of  ver.ses,  written  about  165'j,  is  recommended  to  the 
reader,  not  onlv  as  a  specimen  of  '  mental  ardour,'  but  on 
account  of  •'  tl)e  earlij  period  in  Avhich  they  were  composed/ 
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The  four  first  lines  will  probably  satisfy  bis  curiosity  to  see 
them. 

*  This  architecture,  phoenix  of  our  age, 
(x\!I  Europe  can't  shew  her  equipage,) 
Is  Mars  his  mistress,  which  retains  the  store 
Of  Mars  his^arnis,  being  Mars  his  paramour.' 

From  the  60th  to  the  512th  page,  the  histor}^  of  the  Com- 
pany is  chronological^  continued,  in  chapters;  but  with  so 
many  digressions,  and  with  so  much  of  public  history  inter- 
woven, that,  between  the  characters  of  kings  and  ministers, 
the  descriptions  of  party  violence,  the  recital  of  common 
transactions,  and  the  preaching  of  common  place,  we  several 
times  forgot  the  object  of  the  work. 

At  p.  169,  Ave  have  the  following  character  of  queen  Anne: 

*  She  was  esteemed  in  private  Ufe  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection, 
and  a  prudent,  though  indulgent,  mother.  In  public  affairs  she  was 
''too  much  governed  by  her  ministers,  wJdch  subdued  her  to  their 
schemes,  or  sentiments,  as  each  of  them  allernateltj prevailed:  her  reign 
was  the  eventful  period  of  conquest  and  of  glory,  in  which  the  British 
arms  acquired  a  lustre,  which  the  trump  of  fame  has  recorded  -with  a 
Hast,  that  will  ever  vibrate  on  the  ear  of  lidening  and  succeeding  pos- 
terities ;  while  the  renown  of  the  queen  will  be  tarnished  by  her  dis- 
grace of  the  chief  actor  of  her  glory,  in  which  she  suffered  the  intrigues 
of  her  cabinet  to  outweigh  the  gratitude  of  her  country  for  the  highest 
honours  she  had  accepted  at  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.' 

And,  at  P.  17G,  an  elegant  instance  of  the  art  of  sinking,  in 
prose. 

'  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  same  contest  which  lives  in 
the  superior  circles  of  society  never  fails  to  spread  into  all  the  subordi- 
nate departments  :  as  a  stone  cast  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake  ruffles 
the  spot  on  which  it  falls,  and  wider  and  wider  circles  extend  them- 
selves, till  they  are  lost  in  the  extremities  of  the  distant  shores,  happily 
too  remote  from  the  centre  to  feel  much  of  the  shock  by  which  it  has 
been  agitated.  The  Artillery  Company,  which  had  always  been  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  receive  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  court,  was 
not  situated  at  a  distance  too  remote  from  the  varying  interests  which 
governed  it,  to  escape  the  various  occasions  by  which  the  respective 
parties  rose  or  fell ;  and  thus  a  renewal  of  the  struggles  already  de- 
scribed has  again  threatened  to  auaken  its  members  at  their  ensuing  an- 
nual election.  The  court,  therefore,  having  prudent li/  renewed  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  resolutions  formed  on  the  last  contest,  checked  the  alarm, 
und  secured  the  present  officers  in  their  sit uat cons. 

After  one  more  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  man- 
ner in  which  the  history  is  written,  we  shall   present   our 
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•readers  with  a  brief  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  detached  from  all  incumbrance  of  letters,  patents, 
iiddresses,  or  panegyrics  upon  individuals.  Leaving  our 
readers  to  decide,  whether  it  is  either  so  varied  or  important; 
as  to  require  an  octavo  volume  to  blazon  its  merits  to  the 
world.  A  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  meet  both  purchasers  and  readers. 

'  174s.  In  the  month  of  April  the  gunpojvder-room  v/a?  buiit, 

'  Captain  William  Howes,  a  watch-maker,  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  honorary  court  of  assistants  for  his  offer  of  putting  up  a  plock  in 
the  armouiy  with  two  dials ;  and  in  July  a  poor's  box  was  introduced 
into  the  court  room,  for  the  benefit  of  such  poor  persons  as  the  court 
should  think  fit  to  favour  from  its  contents,  having  regard  first  to  any 
poor  members  or  their  widows  :  small  sums  on  admissions,  and  fines 
for  disobedience,  alike  formed  the  contiibution  to  this  receptacle  of  be- 
nevolence ;  and  a  book  was  opened  tor  entries  of  its  contents  when- 
ever examined,  and  for  the  sums  which  it  yielded  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

*  The  court  conceived  the  propriety  of  instituting  an  office  of  chap- 
lain ;  and  the  Company  having  received  several  importapt  services 
from  Major  Carrington,  conferred  that  station  on  his  son,  the  Rev. 
James  Carrington,  rector  of  C!ayworth_,  in  Northamptons-hire,  and 
prebeadary  of  Exeter,  and  presented  him  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Ireedom  of  the  Company. 

'  The  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  were  signed  by  the  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
and  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  the  armies  broke 
up.  When  the  king  presented  the  treaty  to  parliament  on  opening 
their  session  in  November,  he  declared  that  he  had  made  the  most  ef- 
fectual provision  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
procured  for  his  allies  the  best  conditions  which,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  could  be  obtained;  that  he  had  found  a  general  good 
disposition  in  all  parties  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion, and  that  his  people  might  promise  themselves  a  long  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

'  The  treaty  was  canvassed  with  the  usual  freedom  and  pertinacity 
exercised  on  such  subjects  ;  but  it  at  length  received  the  gtneral  ap- 
probation ;  and  in  England  it  became  not  the  less  palatable  from  the 
clause  by  which  France  was  to  deny  any  longer  an  asylum  to  Charles 
Edward,  the  young  pretender,  or  his  family,  who  was  therefore  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  at  Fribourg,  in  the  dominion  of  the  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

*'  Britain  immediately  felt  the  blessings  of  peace  in  the  return  of  her 
commerce  and  manufacture,  which  flourished  to  an  extent  ncvtr  before 
known  in  the  island ;  but  the  advantages  were  unhappily  tarnished  by 
^ their  consequent  luxuries. 

'  The  artillery  Company  having  lost  an  active  president  by  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Baylis,  promoted  their  vice-president.  Sir  Edwasd  B^ilamy, 
iQ  that  post,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  in  lyJJ  ;  raiaed  Sir  John. 
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Thompson,  the  treasurer,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  in  1/37,  to  his 
rank  ;  and  elected  Sir  Joseph  Hankey  to  the  office  of  treasurer.  One 
of  their  first  steps  after  this  promotion  was  to  join  in  the  general  con- 
gratulations to  the  king  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace. 

'  They  had  now  sufficient  leisure  to  look  into  the  more  immediate 
affairs  of  the  Company,  which  they  found  considerably  advanced  by  the 
late  additions  to  their  list  of  members  j  and  directed  a  search  and  ar- 
rangement to  be  made  of  their  charters  and  authorities. 

*  1749.  Previous  to  the  annual  election,  precautions  were  taken  to 
secure  correct  votes,  by  adopting  a  plan  which  has  been  since,  and  is 
now  conducted,  on  such  occasions,  to  general  satisfaction.  A  commit- 
tee was  aiipointed  to  examine  the  qualification  of  each  member  previ- 
ous to  his  entering  the  court-room,  for  which  he  received  a  ticket.  Sir 
John  Thompson  and  Sir  Joseph  Hankey  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
president  and  "vice-president,  and  William  Baker,  esq.  to  that  ot  trea- 
surer. These  three  gentlemen  were  aldermen  of  London,  and  colonels ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general  practice  to  choose  into  these  of- 
fices men  holding  those  stations,  In  the  following  June,  It  was  deter- 
mined that  a  gift  of  20/.  in  money,  or  in  value,  should  be  a  qualifica- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  honorary  court  of  assistants,  whose  cooperation, 
under  certain  limitations,  with  the  annually  elected  court,  was  much 
respected  and  desired.'     p.  21(5. 

The  history  of  the  Artillery  Company,  briefly  given,  is 
as  follows:  It  originated  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Spanish  invasion,  among  a  few  gallant  citizens,  some  of 
whom  had  served  ^vith  credit  in  the  Low  Countries.  At  that 
memorable  period  several  of  them  had  commissions  in  the 
camp  at  Tilbury.  But  when  the  tumult  of  the  times  sub- 
sided their  association  fell  to  decay  ;  and  we  hear  little  more 
of  them  til],  in  1605,  thev  received  a  patent  of  encourage- 
ment from  James  the  First :  in  1611  they  increased  their 
.number  to  60C0 ;  and  on  the  20th  of  December  1633,  re- 
ceived another  patent  from  the  liands  of  Charles  the  First. 
In  their  original  place  of  exercise,  tlie  Old  Artillery  grovmd, 
the  parliament  inlisted  their  first  forces  against  'the  king, 
The  Company,  it  seems,  joined  the  tunmltuary  army  of  the 
da}-,  and  arc,  perhaps,  included  in  the  observations  of  ]or;4 
Clarendon,  in  reijard  to  the^battle  of  Newburv. 

*  The  Londun  trained  bands  and  auxiliary  regiments,  of  v/hose  in- 
experience of  danger,  or  of  any  kind  of  service  beyond  the  easy  prac- 
tice of  their  postures  in  the  Artillery  Garden,  men  had  till  then  too 
cheap  an  estimation,  behaved  themselves  to  wonder,  and  were  in 
truth  the  preservation  of  that  army  that  day  ;  for  they  stood  as  a 
bulwark  and  rampire  to  defend  the  rest,  and  when  their  wings  of 
horse  were  scattered  and  dispersed,  kept  their  ground  so  steadily,  that 
though  Prince  Ruj^ert  himself  led  up  the  choice  horse  to  charge  them, 
and  endured  their  storm  of  small  shot,  he  could  make  no  impression 
>jpon  thfcir  stgnd  of  jiikes,  but   was  forced  to   wheel  about;  of  io 
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sovereigii  benefit  and  use  is  that  steadiness,  order,  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  their  arms,  which  had  been  so  much  neglected.'     p.  70. 

During  the  civil  -wars  they  appear  to  have  lost  the  whole 
furniture  of  their  armoury,  consisting  of  five  hundred  sets  of 
arms  of  extraordinary  beauty:  and  tlieir  captain,  who  proba- 
bly possessed  more  avarice  than  military  ardour,  irrecovera-, 
bly  detained  the  chief  part  of  their  otlser  moveable  posses- 
sions. From  this  period  their  jiistory  affords  but  little  to  in-r 
terest  the  general  reader.  In  1G,57,  they  sold  their  old  ar- 
moury in  the  Artillery  garden,  having,  some  years  previous, 
used  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury  as  their  gene- 
ral place  of  exercise.  Here,  in  n:54,  they  built  their  pre- 
sent armoury. 

Except  in  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion,  their  attach- 
ment to  their  sovereign  has  been  steady.  Since  16  58  they 
have  usually  attended  the  lord  mayor's  show ;  have  gene- 
rally presented  addresses  to  the  throne  on  all  extraordinary 
occasions  ;  and,  as  a  military  body,  have  more  than  once 
afforded  strength  to  admiinstration. 

To  speak  honestly  as  critics,  we  cannot  but  consider  Mr. 
Highmore  as  a  poor  proficient  in  historical  research.  Asa 
volunteer,  he  seems  attached  to  his  country  with  the  greatest 
entliusiasra.  And  while  we  indulge  one  hope,  that  his  legal 
productions  may  gain  him  more  credit  tlian  the  work  before 
us,  he  will  allow  us  to  express  another — that  the  Artillery 
Company  may  find  a  more  judicious  chronicler. 

In  our  critique  on  this  article,  censorious  as  it  ma}^  appear, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  our  dut}*  to  the  public. 
rMr.  Highmore  seems  by  no  means  destitute  of  talent,  but 
he  has  applied  it  injudiciou.sly ;  and  we  heartily  wisl)  that, 
on  some  future  occasion,  an  opportunity  niay  oiler  of  be- 
stowing praise  instead  of  censure.  That  the  annals  drawn 
from  the  archives  of  the  Company  are  accurate  we  make  no 
doubt :  industry  has  been  evidently-  exerted  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts ;  and  ha<!  Mr.  H,  attended  to  tiie  poet's  rule, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  lessened  the  bulk  of  his  production. 


Art.  XI. — Modern.  London  ;  being  the  History  and  Prcsoif. 
State  of  the  British  Metropolis.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Copperplates.    4to.  2l.  3s.  Boards.     Phillips.     1804. 

THE  earliest  account  of  our  metropolis  was  written  in 
Latin  by  William  Fitzstephen,  who  died  so  long  ago  as  1191. 
The  works  of  others  who  wrote  subsequently,  to  the  time  of 
■Stowe,  are  lost ;  and  it  is  to  the  black-letter  labours  of  this 
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last  historian  that  ^ve  are  principall}'"  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  London.  His  editors,  however,  were  too 
minute,  and  the  history  itself  too  extended,  either  to  be 
read  with  pleasure  or  purchased  at  a  small  expence.  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  1790,  culled  thot,e  parts  which  seemed  likely  to 
excite  the  greatest  interest  ;  added  every  information  tbat 
numberless  Avalks  and  enqv\iries,  during  a  great  portion  of 
his  life,  had  suggested  ;  condensed  his  materials  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and,  to  use  his  own  -expression,  stuffed  another 
Iliad  h)  a  nut-shell.  But  Mr.  Pennant's  labours  were  pv.nted 
in  a  desultory  form  ;  and  seemed  ratber  a  co!  ection  of 
detached  anecdotes  than  a  systematic  histcrv  of  London. 
A  work,  tben,  was  still  wanting,  adapted  to  the  views  of 
general  readers  :  such  a  one  as  might  exhibit  those  facts 
which  concern  the  actual  pre.-:ent  state  of  the  nietrcpolis  ; 
gather  the  more  interestmg  nKdtsr  ot  its  ancient  r.i^tor}'^  in  a 
closer  form  ;  preserve  to  posterity  the  costmne  of  the  present 
period  ;  and,  by  exhibiting  London  as  it  is,  adiire^s  itself  to 
foreigners  in  a  popular  and  inviting  form.  Such,  in  few 
words,  is  the  work  before  us.  The  Picture  of  London, 
v/hose  success  has  been  evinced  by  numerous  editions,  served 
as  the  skeleton  on  which  it  was  formed  ;  such  parts  as  seemed 
only  to  conduce  to  temporary  views  were  omitted:  and  a 
regular  history  of  the  metropolis,  compiled  from  the  best 
authors  and  original  manuscripts,  prefixed.  In  addition  to 
this,  most  of  the  busy  haunts  of  the  inhabitants,  whether  for 
the  gratification  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  pleasure,  have 
been  exactly  pouvtrayed,  in  vie'.vs,  that  convey  at  once 
correct  ideas  of  places  v.hich  interest  from  their  celebrity, 
and  of  scenes  which  characterize  the  manners  of  the  people. 
The  history  prefixed,  we  are  told  in  the  advertisement, 
"was  compiled  by  a  distinguished  antiquary,  Avho,  were  Ave 
not  otherwise  informed,  from  a  note  in  the  second  page, 
auk^vardly  introduced  as  a, quotation  from  Pennant's  London, 
we  should  have  taken  for  a  Welshman.  In  this,  as  no 
faithful  accounts  of  the  same  object  can  substantially  vary, 
the  writer  has  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  most 
valuable  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  others  ;  although 
the  frequent  corrections,  and  additions  in  almost  every  page, 
entitle  him  to  an  exclusive  property  in  all  he  has  adopted. 
The  opening  is  perhaps  as  favourable  a  specimen  as  v.e  can 
quote. 

'  If  Londinium,  as  is  usually  asserted,  was  the  name  given  to  our 
metropolis  by  the  Hoiifans,  our  antiquaries  have  in  vain  ransacked 
their  Celtic  dictionaries  for  Its  etymology.  But  the  situation  of  this 
city,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  v/as  just  such  as  the  people  would 
select  according  to  the  rule  established  among  the  ancient  Britons  :  it 
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is,  therefore,  fair  we  should  refer  to  the  old  Celtic  for  the  meaning  of 
its  name  ;  which  is  supplied,  without  putting  language  to  the  torture. 
An  inlmense  forest,  we  are  told,  originally  extended  to  the  river  sidej 
and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  covered  the  northern 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  ;  which '  was  also  defended  naturally  by 
fosses ;  one,  formed  by  the  creek  which  ran  along  Fleet  ditch,  the 
other  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  IfaU-hrouk ;  the  south  side 
was  occupied  by  the  Thames  ;  and  another  portion  protected  by  a  va* 
morass,  the  site  of  which,  within  the  latest  memory,  retained  the  name 
of  Moor-fields. 

'  Thus  situated,  the  appellation  of  London,  implying  a  town  upon 
the  waters,  seems  peculiarly  appropriate. 

'  The  BritouF,  however,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have 
had  another  name  for  it ;  Tii-naw,  "  the  new  city,"  in  reference  to  its 
being  occupied  by  the  Triiioba/ifes,  who  had  lately  come  from  Belgium  ; 
and  of  whom  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

*  The  name  Londiniurii ,  at  another  period,  was  changed  by  the 
Romans  for  Augusta  ;  and  our  antiquaries  have  been  very  fertile  in 
their  reasons  for  the  change.  One  has  thought  it  was  in  compliment 
to  Helena  Auguntti,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great :  another  that 
it  was  a  tribute  of  approbation  to  the  second  legion—  the  Legiovictrix, 
But  a  slight  reading  of  Roman  history  would  have  informed  them  that 
it  could  only  have  been  given  to  it  at  a  period  when  London  became 
ths  capital  of  the  British  province.  Triers,  in  Germany,  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  called  AvgustaTvcvevovam ,  \Vd%\\,  Augusta  Rauracorum; 
J.Icrida,  in  Siiain,  Augusta  Emerita  j  and  Aousta,  in  Piedmont, 
another  Au?usta  of  tlie  Romans,  with  almost  twenty  more  of  similar 
etymology,  might  be  cited  to  support  the  opinion. 

•■  But,  before  we  enter  more  particularly  into  this  part  of  the  history 
of  our  Dietropolis,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  the  earlier  of  the 
Roman  writers,  who  have  left  any  thing  which  may  be  interpreted  into 
a  description  of  Britain;  They  were  Julius  Coesar,  Livy,  Fabiua 
Rustlcus  the  friend  of  Seneca,  and  Tacitus,  Of  Liw's  account  we 
have  nothing  left  but  the  epitome,  badly  filled  up  by  Freinshemius'3 
supplement:  and  that  of  Fabias  Rusticus  perished  in  the  general 
wreck  of  literature  in  the  dark  ages.  From  what  remains,  indistinct 
as  it  may  be,  the  ground  work  of  our  early  history,  topographical  as 
well  as  civil,  must  be  gathered.  It  is  with  the  greatest  dithculty  that 
any  thing  British  can  either  be  explained  or  ascertained,  and  our  own 
sagacity  is  frequently  left  to  supply  the  place  ot  history. — The  little 
which  the  Romans  said  v.'as  merely  to  illustrate  their  victories;  a  fact 
which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  little  which  they  knew  they  not 
only  told  without  correctness,  but  with  a  partiality  borderinn-  on  mis- 
representation. 

'  Ptolemy,  as  wull  as  some  other  writers  of  good  authority,  have 
placed  Londinium  in  Kent,  on  the  south  side  the  Thames,  upon  the 
spot  still  called  St.  George's  Fields;  a  circumstance  which  has  at  va- 
rious times  been  singularly  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  Roman 
fragments  j  and  where  no  less  than  three  of  the  Roman  military  vs;avp, 
from  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex,  intersected  each  other.  To  ac^ 
count  for  this  position  of  the  old  geographer,  let  us  recur  to  what  hs|l 
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been  already  said  relating  to  the  Trinobantes.  The  inhabitants  of  our 
.island,  it  ap}>ears  at  periods  of  time  much  earlier  than  those  which  are 
eiiteied  on  the  page  of  history,  were  constantly  engaged  in  cherishing 
the  most  violent  jealousies,  and  repelling  the  invasions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Attrekatli,  the  Belgu;  and  other  inhabitants  of  early 
Britain,  bear  in  their  very  names  the  remembrance  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  came.  The  Cells  of  Gaul  were  constantly  keeping 
.  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  on  the  alert  ;  and  one  of  the  last  colonits 
they  sent  to  propagate  their  acquisitions  was  that  of  the  Trinobantes, 
who  arrived  in  Britain  but  a  short  time  previous  to  Caesar.  On  what 
coast  they  landed  we  have  no  means  to  ascertain ;  but,  if  they  came 
straight  from  the  Kentish  or  the  Sussex  coast,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  must  make  at  least  a  temporary  residence  on  the  South  side  the 
Thames,  before  they  could  possibly  dislcKJge  their  antagonists,  who 
dwelt  in  so  firm  a  city  on  the  north  side.  Inartificial  as  the  defence 
they  constructed  might  have  been,  it  served,  no  doubt,  to  keep  their 
enemy  in  awe,  and  was  probably  not  only  occupied  in  turn  by  the 
Romans,  for  keeping  the  Trinobantes  in  subjection,  but  at  other 
periods  when  the  Romans  might  entertain  suspicions  of  the  allegiance 
of  London,  was  fitly  situated  either  as  a  detached  out-post  for  their 
city,  or  a  station  which  might  give  security  to  their  conquests  on  the 
south  side  the  'Ihames.  This  fact,  that  the  station  in  St.  George's 
Fields  was  literally  but  a  kind  of  out-post,  is  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  Sa:^cou  name  of  Souf/niarli,  implying  the  southern  work  of  forti- 
fication, extended  for  the  defence  of  London.  Ptolemy's  authority, 
therefore,  may  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  assertion  that  is  made  by 
the  majority  of  xsvriters,  that  both  British  and  Roman  London  was 
situated,  where  it  now  stands,  on  the  north  side  the  Thames. 

Whether  London  or  Verulam  was  the  town  of  Cassivellaun,  attacked 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Caesar,  seems  a  matter  of  dispute.  His 
description  is  too  loose  to  be  decisively  applied  to  either;  and  in  its 
present  form  can  only  be  considered  as  a  general  picture  of  a  British 
town.  The  plans,  which  his  ambition  had  formed  against  his  own 
country,  did  not  leave  him  at  leisure  either  to  enlarge  the  Roman 
empire  or  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  Biitish  states  :  and,  to  use 
the  sarcasm  of  a  Roman  author, 

Tcnita  quxsilis  ostendit  tcrga  Britannis  ;'* 

He  shewed  his  back  to  the  enemy  whom  he  sought. 

*  The  Rricons,  unmolested  by  the  Romans,  now  enjoyed  their  libcity 
near  a  century,  and  were  exactly  the  people  they  were  described  to  be 
by  Virgil,  separated  from  fhcuorhl ;  when  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  the 
project  of  subduing  the  island  was  concerted. 

'  it  is  irom  this  period  that  we  date  our  most  distinct  particulars  of 
London.  It  became  a  city,  whose  constitution  and  privileges  were 
much  inferior  to  those  either  of  Camalodunum  or  Verulam  ;  although 
there  seems  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  taken  possession  of 
about  the  same  time.  Its  inhabitants  werea  mixture  of  Romans  and 
Britons  3  who,  though  they  enjoyed  the  name  of  citizens,  had  neither 
lav/s  nor  magistrates  of  their  ov/n,  but  were  governed  by  pra;fect?, 
annually  sent  fron>  Rome. 
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*  The  first  mention  of  London  was  occasioned  by  a  calamity  which 
had  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  In  the 
year  (il,  Suetonius  raullinus,  having  pushed  his  conquests  through  the 
British  states  for  two  years  in  a  continued  series  of  prosperity,  formed 
the  plan  of  reducing  Anglesey,  whence  the  malcontents  among  the 
Britons  drew  their  best  resources  ;  when,  by  turning  his  back  upon  the 
conquered  provinces,  he  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  general  revolt. 
Boadicea,  the  brave  but  injured  queen  of  the  Iceni,  headed  the  in- 
surgents. Camalodunum  and  Verulam  were  taken  by  general  assaults, 
and  every  thing  laid  waste  with  tire  and  sv/ord.  ''  Suc-ionius  (says  the 
Boman  author)  "  undismayed  by  this  disaster,  had  marched  through 
the  heart  of  the  country,  as  far  as  London,  a  place  not  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  culotn/,  but  Ike  chief  reddencc  of  me  re  limits,  and  the  great 
mrirt  of  trade  and  commerce.  At  that  place  he  meant  to  fix  the  seat  of 
war  ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  scanty  numbers  of  his  little  army,  and  the 
fatal  rasimtss  of  Cerealis,  he  resolved  to  quit  that  station,  and,  by- 
giving  up  one  post,  secure  the  rest  of  the  province.  Neither  suppli- 
cations nor  the  tears  of  the  inhabitants  could  induce  him  to  change 
his  plan.  The  signal  for  the  march  was  given.  Ail  who  chose  to 
follow  the  banners  were  taken  under  his  protection.  Of  all  who,  on 
account  of  their  advanced  age,  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  or  the  at- 
tractions of  the  situation,  thought  proper  to  remain  behind,  not  one 
escaped  the  rage  of  the  barbarians."  (Tacitus.  Annal.  1.  xiv.  c.  32,  33.) 
The  luimber  massacred  in  the  three  places  ansounted  to  no  less  thaa 
seventy  thousand. 

At  this  period  London  had  no  walls  or  other  fortifications  for  its 
defence,  and  was  of  course  exposed  to  the  attaclcs  of  every  enemy. 
The  Romans,  however,  soon  brought  it  to  a  condition  far  beyond  its 
former  grandeur,  and,  in  time,  erected  a  wall  of  hewn  stone  and 
British  bricks  around  it.  The  length  of  the  city  extended  from 
Ludgate-hill  to  a  spot  a  little  beyon'd  the  tower;  but  its  breadth  was 
not  half  equal  to  the  length,  and  at  each  end  grew  considerably- 
narrower.  The  time  when  its  walls  were  first  built  has  often  been 
disputed.  Maitland  ascribes  them  to  Theodosius,  governor  of  Britain 
in  36,9;  and  Dr.  Woodward  to  Constantine  the  Great.  The  latter 
opinion  certainly  has  reason  on  its  side,  as  many  coins  of  that  em- 
peror's mother  Helena  have  been  discovered  in  the  foundations :  al- 
though it  must  be  remembered  that  coins  are  as  likely  to  be  deposited 
at  the  repairs  or  renewal  of  a  building  as  at  its  first  erection.  Con- 
stantine also  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  London  a  bishop'* 
^ee  :  and,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  coins,  established  in  it  a  mint.' 

p.  1. 

Having  traced  the  ancient  coirrse  of  the  wall  by  which 
London  was  surrounded,  we  have  the  following  compact 
yiew  of  its  condition  in  the  Roman  times. 

'  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  one  of  the  plates  of  his  Itlnerarium  Curiosum, 
has  given  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  London  must  have  been  in  the 
Roman  times  :  although  in  some  partigulars  we  cannot  but  express  a 
disagreement  of  opinion.     The  gates  which  received  the  great  military 
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roads  he  states   to  have  been  four:   the  Praetorian  'xay  (the  Saxor.- 
Watling-street)  passed  undt'r  one  upon  the  site  of  Ne-wgate,  Roniati 
vestiges  having  been  discoverc'd  in  dig-ing  above  Hoiborn-bridgc  ;  and' 
turned  down  to  Dotcgatc,  where  there  was  a  tmjectus  or  Ferry,  which, 
by  joining  it  to    the  Wathng-.sfreet,   continued    it  to  Dover.     Ths 
Kermin-street  he  represents  to  h.^ve  passed  under  Crippleoatc  ;  and  a 
vicinal  way  through  Aldgate,   by  Bethnal-green    toward* Durolilum, 
the  modern  Lev-ton  in  Essex.     But  Cripplegate  does  not  apuear  to  us 
deserving  of  such  high  antiquity  :  th  e  Hermin-street  appears  rather  to 
have  crossed  the  river  at  what  is  now  ^;aiied  Stone,  or  btor.ey-street,  a 
short  distance  from  St.  Mary  O very 's   in   Southwark  j   to  have  joined 
the  Watling-street  at  Dowgate,  and,  branching,  oli' through  Bishopoate, 
to  have  formed  what  is  now  called    the'  Great  North  Road  }   nigh 
which,  among  the  green  lanes  from  Newington  to  Enfield,  its  vestiges 
may    be  evidently   traced.     That    a  vicinal    way   might   pass  under 
Afdgate  to  Durolitum  appears  more  than  probable  ;;  but  another  road. 
Still  known  by  the  name  of  Old-slrcd,  without  touching  at  London, 
crossed  the  Hermin-street  at  Shoreditch-chur.ch,  passed  the  Lea  at 
Old-ford,  and  can)e  to  Durolitum  by  a  different  iloute,— Tiie  Roman 
-iestiges  of  this  road  may  be  seen  at  Bethnal-green. 

Ihe  burial-places  for  the  dead,  which  in  the  R.oman  cities  Were  con- 
stantly without  the  walls,  were  in  what  have  bv^en  since  called  Spital 
and  Goodiiians  fields.  It  was  this  practice  of  burying  without  the 
city  that  so  frequently  occasioned  the  inscription  of  siste  or  Aspici; 
viATOH  ;  and  accounts  for  the  vast  number  of  urns  and  other  reliques 
of  funeral  rites,  which  at  one  time  were  so  abundantly  discovered  in 
the  places  mentioned, —  Sir  Christopher  Wren  thought  he  had  found 
pot  only  a  Saxon  but  a  Roman  burial-place,  even  at  St.  Paul's;  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  urns  there  found  were  not  funereal ;  since- 
Jjurial  within  tiie  city  was  expressly  forbiddeji  by  the  Roman  law, 

'  To  enumerate  all  the  Roman  remaijis,  whose  discovery  seem  in 
some  measure  to  have  marked  out  the  ancient  condition  of  the  city, 
would  be  Dtedless.  When  it  was  rebuilding,  they  were  found  but 
«very  where.  Mr.  Conyers.  an  apothecary,  one  of  the  first  collectors 
©f  antiquities,  gave  the  labourers  who  dug  the  foundations  after  the 
.  great  tire  encouragement  to  save  for  him  whatever  they  might  find. 
From  the  north-eastcorner  of  St.  Paul's,  Fleet-ditch,  and  Goodman's- 
fSclds,  he  procured  a  vast  quanity  of  Roman  coins,  pottery,  and  uten- 
sils, but  so  mixed  with  articles  of  other  and  later  periods  as  almost  to 
confound  enquiry.  At  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's  were  found  pieces  of 
green  serpentine  and  porphyry,  such  as  was  used  in  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's monument  at  Westminster ;  bone,  or  ivory  pins,  glass  beads, 
heifer's  horns,  and  Roman  vessels  of  earth  :  and  between  Fleet-gate 
and  Holborn-bridge,  figures  of  the  Roman  household  gods,  mixed 
with  seals  of  the  Norman  period,  coins  of  Vespasian  with  Judca  capta 
on  the  reverse,  spur-rowels,  keys,  daggers,  jettons  or  church  counters, 
and  a  coin  of  Julius  Caesar.  From  later  discoveries  better  information 
has  been  obtained. — Beneath  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow  were 
found  the  walls,  windows  and  pavement  of  a  Roman  temple  ;  and  not 
far  from  it,  eighteen  feet  deep,  in  adventitious  soil,  was  the  Roman 
causeway,   above  which  the  present  ground  has  been   considerably 
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elevated.  Tn  1711  a  cnerrietery  was  discovered  in  CamGmlle-street, 
adjoining  Bishopgate.  It  lay  beneath  a  handsome  tessellated  pave- 
ment, and  contained  many  urns  filled  with  ashes  and  cinders  of  burnt 
bones  ;  with  them  were  beads,  rings,  a  lachrymatory,  a  ftbula,  and  a 
coin  of  Antoninus  :  this,  as  well  as  the  Roman  vault,  opened  on  the 
rebuilding  of  Bishopgate-church,  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  burial- 
place  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  That  the  Romans  had  a 
lort,  as  well  as  a  treasury  and  mint,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
tower,  seems  confirmed  by  a  silver  ingot,  inscribed  ex  ojficio  Hnnorii, 
found  with  many  gold  coins  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  in  the  old 
foundations  of  the  Ordnance-office  in  1777.  The  ample  discoveries 
that  were  made  nigh  the  Post-office,  in  Lombard-street,  I7>^5,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  pavement  litely  discovered  by  the  India-house,  are 
additional  proofs  that  London,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
was  a  little  Rome  ;  not  only  encompassed  with  strong  walls,  but 
adorned  with  a  prodigious  number  of  solid,  convenient,  and  magnifi- 
cent structures, 

*  Nor,  while  treating  on  the  history  of  Roman  London,  must  we 
forget  that  eurious  remnant  of  antiquity,  fixed  at  present  close  under 
the  south  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  church.  London  Stone  has  by  some 
been  supposed  of  British  origin  ;  a  sort  of  solemn  boundary,  or  some 
other  object  probably  of  a  religious  nature,  which,  through  every 
change  and  convulsion  of  the  state,  has  been  preserved  v/ith  reveren- 
tial care.  It  formerly  stood  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  was 
placed  deep  in  the  ground,  and  strongly  fixed  with  bars  of  iron.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Ethelstan,  king  of  the  West  Saxons  j 
and  has  been  usually  viewed  by  our  antiquaries  as  a  miliary  stone, 
from  which  the  Romans  began  the  computation  of  their  miles:  a  con- 
jecture which  seems  very  reasonable,  not  only  from  the  discovery  of 
the  Roman  road,  after  16t)(),  running  directly  to  this  stone  from 
Watling-street,  but  from  the  exact  coincidence  which  its  distanffte 
bears  with  the  neighbouring  stations  mentioned  in  Antonine's  Iti- 
nerary ;  the  principal  of  whose  journies  either  begin  or  end  witH 
London.    Its  situation  in  regard  to  Roman  London  was  nearly  central.* 

p.  8. 

It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Pegge,  in  the  jDreface  to  his  pub- 
lication of  Fitzstephens's  London,  *  That,  after  Domesday- 
Book,  this  tract  afVords  us  by  far  the  most  early  description 
we  have  of  the  metropolis.'  Uut  the  veracity  of  the  asser- 
tion is  here  remarkably  impeached. 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact  th«t  the  Domesday  Survey,  which  is  usually  so 
minute  with  regard  to  our  great  cities,  is  completely  silent  upon 
London.  It  only  mentions  a  vineyard  in  Holborne  belonging  to  the 
crown,  and  ten  acres  of  land  nigh  Bishopgate,  (now  the  manor  of 
Norton  Falgate)  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 
No  mutilation  of  the  manuscript  has  certainly  taken  place,  since  the 
account  of  Middlesex  is  entire,  and  is  exactly  coincident  with  the 
abridged  copy  of  the  Survey,  taken  at  the  time,  and  now  lodged  in  the 
office  of  the  King's  Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer.     Perhaps  its 
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omission  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  favour  which  the 
king  shewed  the  Londoners.'     v.  13. 

Under  the  year  1419,  we  have  the  following  anecdotes  of 
the  ce\Qh\:zXeAWhittingtoyi:  the  latter  part  is  entirely  new, 
and  affords  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  prices  of 
the  several  articles  of  life  are  ascertained  and  cxeniplified. 
Which,  itt  the  same  time  that  they  shov,-  how  our  ancestors 
lived,  miorm  us  how  they  could  afford  to  live. 

*  This  was  the  )'ear  in  which  Sir  Richard  WhUt'mgton  filled  the 
chief  magistracy  for  the  third  time  :  of  whom  tradilioii  has  conveyed 
to  posterity  the  most  incredible  an-^cdotes.  Industry  and  integrity 
raised  him  from  an  humble  state  to  affluence  :  and  the  Cat,  it  is  said, 
of  which  we  have  all  heard  from  our  nurses,  was  no  more  than  the 
name  of  a  ship,  whose  fortunate  voyages  assisted  his  progress  in  the 
world.  The  enterta"ument  he  gave  to  Henry  and  his  queen  at 
Guildhall,  iminediately  after  the  conquest  of  France,  will  probably 
atford  the  truest  idea  of  his  wealth.  On  this  occasion  he  caused  a  fire 
to  be  made  of  wood  mixed  with  ciimamon  and  other  spices  and 
aromatics,  and  tore  and  burnt  in  it  the  king's  bond  of  ten  thousand 
marks  due  to  the  company  of  mercers  j  auuther  of  fifteen  hundred 
mark.-;,  due  to  the  chamber  of  London  ;  a  third  of  two  thousand  due 
to  the  grocers  ;  another  of  three  thousand  marks  due  to  several  other 
companies  ;  and  divers  others ;  in  all  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  borrowed  by  the  king  to  pay  his  army  in  France  :  and  then 
told  his  majesty  that  he  had  taUen  in  and  discharged  all  those  debts, 
and  made  his  majesty  a  present  of  the  whole.  Beside  this  great  act 
of  public  good,  he  founded  and  endowed  several  charities.  He  built 
the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  the  ward  of  Vintry,  and  added  to  it  a 
college,  still  existing.  Near  which  he  also  erected  an  hospital  or 
Maison  dicu ;  gave  handsomely  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  left 
sufficient  by  his  will  to  rebuild  Newgate.  The  citizens,  particularly 
the  mercers,  long  kept  his  anniversary  with  particular  resjtect.  Among 
the  returns  of  chantries,  &.c.  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
is  the  following  from  the  Mercer's  company  : 

"  Paide  yerely  for  the  obitte  of  Master  Whittington  for  spicest 
brede  with  the  spices  and  whyte  bunes  and  butter  with  other  thinges 
thereto  apperteyninge  %\\s.  wW'yl.  For  perres,  apples,  pyskettes, 
chese,  ale  and  wyne  and  the  butteler's  fee  with  other  thinges  xxviijs. 
\n]d.  For  waxe  and  ringing  of  bells  ijs.  To  the  poor  men  for  to 
offer  y.'\\]d.  To  the  Lord  Maior  of  London  v]s.  \'u]d.  To  the  thre 
wardens  of  the  Mercers  iij//,  and  to  the  rent  Warden  \\s.  To  the 
clarke  of  the  Mercers  vj*.  viijc?.  And  as  for  priestes  and  clerkes  we 
never  paid  none     .     .     ix/i.  vj*.  ijrf."     p.  36. 

The  measures  Arhich  were  taken  by  the  citv  during  the 
rebellion  of  sir  Thomas  Wyat  have  never,  we  believe,  before 
been  specified. 

*  On  the  breaking  out  of  Wyat's  rebellion,  occasioned  by  the 
report  of  queen  Mary's  intended  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,   the 
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city  was  thrown  into  a  violent  commotion.  Mary  determined  to  try 
the  affection  of  the  citizens  herself,  and  though  she  made  them  a  long 
and  Hattering  speech  at  Guildhall,  professing  that  she  loved  them  as 
a  mother  loves  her  children,  and  placed  every  reliance  on  their  tiriri 
attachment,  yet  she  left  the  lord  Howard  to  assist  the  mayor  in  op- 
posing the  entry  of  Wyat.  The  arrival  of  the  rehels  in  Sou'.hwark, 
and  their  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  London,  are  minutely  detailed 
by  Holinshed.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that,  finding  all  endeavours  to 
enter  by  the  bridge  ineffectual.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  marched  along  the 
hank  ot  the  river,  crossed  the  1'hames  at  Kingston,  and  imprudently 
proceeding  through  ^^'e?tminster  to  London,  not  only  failed  in  the  as- 
sistance he  relied  on  from  the  citizens,  but  found  himself  surrounded 
by  the  royal  troops,  surrendered  to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  he  saw 
would  be  evidently  useless,  and  was  beheaded  soon  after  upon  Tower- 
hill.  On  this  occasion,  as  apj^ears  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,"  six  hundred  harnessed  men  were  immediately 
provided  by  the  city,  whose  cajitains  were,  however,  furnished  by  her 
Majesty's  council :  chains  of  defence  were  ordered  to  be  placed  at  the 
bridge  foot,  and  Ncv/  Fish-street  corner :  a  false  draw- bridge  was  pre- 
pared at  London-bridge  :  the  armed  watch  of  the  city,  headed  in  eacK 
ward  by  the  respective  alderman,  was  doubled  :  householders,  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  ll.  6s.  8i.  were  ordered  to  prepare  arms  as  far  as  might 
be  convenient ;  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  to  make  an  offer  to 
the  queen  of  a  thousand  marks  toward  a  proposed  garrison.  To  such 
as  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  examine  the  public  recmds  of  the  city, 
it  may  be  curious  to  observe  that  the  preparations  to  oppose  the  re- 
bels, here  recited,  were  no  hindrance  to  those  of  a  more  splendid  kindy 
which  were  going  on  for  the  public  reception  of  Philip.  Intermixed 
with  orders  of  a  defensive  nature,  we  lind  others  which  direct  the 
gates  and  draw-bridges  of  the  city  to  be  trimmed  and  decorated  in  the 
same  manner  they  had  before  been  at  the  coming  of  the  emperor;  and 
a  pageant  to  be  erected  at  the  conduit  in  Gmcechurch-street,  with  one 
also  at  St.  Margaret,  in  new  FIsh-ftreet  j  with  singing  and  playing  by 
the  parish  clerks  and  children.  At  the  corner,  by  Leaden-hall,  "  a 
principal  pageant ;"  and  others  in  Cornhdl,  Cheapside,  Ludgate  and 
Fieet-sireet;  the  stocks  to  be  adorned  with  rich  hangings,  and  Lud- 
gate and  Temple-bar  to  be  nev/  painted.'     p.  12- 

To  lay  this  portion  of  the  work  before  us  under  farther 
contribution  would  be  needless.  Its  facts,  and  dates,  and 
illustrations,  are  all  partic\darly  accurate.  And  having  briefly 
hinted  at  the  improvement  of  the  prebendal  estate  of  Fins- 
bury,  as  materia! ly  connected  with  the  aifairs  of  the  city,  it 
closes  with  the  tollowino-  remarks: 

'  Since  the  period  of  this  advantage,  London  has  been  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  continual  increase^  and  its  steady  attachment  to  fts 
sovereign  ;  while  its  vast  improvements,  even  in  times  of  the  heaviest 
■  pressure,  have  excited  the  wonder  of  surrounding  nations.  They  who 
walk  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  compare  the  condition  of 
those  which  are  well  paved,  either  with  the  recollection  of  their  former 
state,  or  with  such  as  yet  remain  under  the  old  disadvantages,  cannot 
tut  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast ;  while  the  improved  size  and 
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arrangement  of  the  houses,  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  fresh  water,  not  only  have  kept  our  metropolis  free  from 
every  symptom  of  infection,  but,  within  the  last  half  century,  haVe 
made  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  annual  bills  of  mortality.  The 
cause  of  its  amazing  extension  is  a  curious  subject  for  political  econo- 
mists ;  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  still  pervades  the  minds 
of  its  inhabitants  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  our  admiration.  Schemes 
of  the  most  magnificent  extent  still  occupy  the  minds  of  hundreds  ; 
and  the  more  busy  part  of  the  metropolis  may  be  expected,  while  our 
trade  continues  in  prosperity,  gradually  to  rival  the  suburbs  in  airi- 
ness, while  it  far  exceeds  them  in  its  elegance.  To  the  antiquary, 
London  is  still  a  source  of  inexhaustible  intelligence:  while  hs  History 
is  more  diversified  in  events,  and  its  influence,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  more  powerful,  than  those  of  any  city  in  the  universe.'     r.  102. 

The  conclusion  Avill,  perhaps,  exhibit  as  full  and  as  accu- 
rate a  view  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  work  as  the  in- 
telligent reader  can  possibly  require. 

*■  At  the  end  of  this  work,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  f^iithful  picture 
of  the  general  and  present  state  of  the  metropolis,  it  should  be  re- 
niembered  that  the  minutise  and  almost  innumerable  circumstances 
which  swell  the  folios  of  Maitland,  Seymour,  and  other  writers,  have 
here   been  carefully  avoided      When  to  collect  such  minutiss  is  the 
plan,  the  more  ample  and  complete  such  collections  are  the  higher 
value  they  give  to  the  work.     But  wlien,   as  in  the  present  history,  it 
is  meant  to  give  such  an  account  that  the  reader  may  form  images  to 
himself  of  the  things  described,  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be 
familiar  to  him,  the  language  and  the  manner  that  are  prpper  to  pro- 
duce these  effects  ought  to  be  adopted.     Thus,  in  the  introductory 
History  of  London,  those  remarkable  facts  have  been  preferred  v^hich 
are  connected  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  well  as  those  which 
have  tended  to  raise  it  to  its  present  splendour.     In  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  place.,  efforts  have  been  invariably  made  to  give  en- 
larged views  upon  the  subject.     Under  the  head  "  Present  Manners 
and  Police"  pictures  are  drawn  of  things  as  they  are  ;  leavings  things 
as  they  have  been   to  a  difterent  kind  of  work.     The  hospiirils,  tri- 
bunals, palaces,    and  other  appurtenances  of  state;  the  commerce, 
public  and   commercial   buildings  :   the   squares,   statues,   and  archi- 
tecture;  a  detail  of  the  actual  state  of  the  prisons;   the  learned  so- 
cieties, literature,  journals,  and  bibliography  ;  thu  theatres,  and  public 
amusements;  together  with   the  state  of  the  fine  arts:  under  each  of 
these  heads  the  constant  endeavour  has  been  to  afford  accurate,  ample, 
and  pleasing  information.     Such  is  the  object  uf  the   present  work, 
and  of  its  success  the  reader  by  this  time  is  able  to  decide.'     p.  473. 

The  pUites  in  th.e  first  part  amount  to  twcnty-iJirec.  The 
Tiew  of  London  and  Westminster,  co];ied  irom  the  canitra 
obscura  in  the  roval  observatory  at  Grecn\Tich  ;  tJie  interior 
of  the  court  of  kkig's-bench,  the  theatres,  and  the  houses  of 
lords  and  commons";  the  views  of  St.  Paurs,.\vifh  that  of  the 
mside  during  ther "gi-and  assembhigc  of  the  children;  the  di- 
stribution of  the  prizes  at  the  society  of  arts,  and  Westmin- 
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ster  abbey,  are  perhaps  the  best.  At  the  end  of  the.  work 
are  above  thirty  more,  of  the  ithicrant  traders,  or  coloured 
costumes,  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  with  letter-press  to 
each,  describing  not  only  the  trade  and  its  follower,  but  the 
particular  building  or  street  of  the  metropolis  represented  in 
the  back  ground.  V/ith  one  of  these  descriptions  we  shall 
bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 

f  Matches. — The  criers  of  this  convenient  article  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  among  the  poorest  inhabitanis  of  the  metropolis,  sub- 
sisting more  on  the  v/aste  meats  they  receive  from  the  kitchens, 
where  they  sell  their  Tvlatches  at  six  bunches  per  penny,  than  on  the 
profits  arising  from  their  sale.  Old  women,  crippled  men,  or  a  mo- 
ther followed  by  three  or  four  ragged  children,  and  offering  their 
Matches  to  sale,  excite  compassion,  and  are  often  relieved,  when  the 
importunity  of  the  mere  beggar  is  rejected.  The  elder  children  of  a 
poor  family,  like  the  boy  seen  in  the  Plate,  are  frequent  traders  in 
Matches,  and  these  geu<;rally  sing  a  kind  ol"  song,  and  sell  and  beg 
alternately.'     App. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  many  of  the  itinerant  traders, 
particularly  the  show-vian,  the  slipper-selkr,  and  the  pye- 
Vicin,  arc  portraits  of  well-known  characters.  In  the  copy 
of  the  work,  liowever,  we  have  seen  some  of  them  that  are 
coloured  but  indilferently ;  and  we  would  recommend  to  Mr. 
Craio-  who  desi'med  them,  to  obtain  fresh  instructions  in  the 
art  of  d;-awing  zvhcel-barroxcs.  The  abatements  from  praise, 
which  a  rigid  critic  might  point  out,  are  few  :  for  our  own 
part,  we  recommend  the  work  with  confidtince. 


Art  XII. — The  Trader   and  Manufacturer'' s  Compendium; 

coyitaining  the  Lazes,  Customs,  and  Regulations,  relative  to 

Trade,  intended  for  the  Use  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 

By  Joshua  Monlejiore,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Commercial 
.    Diclionarij,  Commercial  Precedents,  Iffc.  i^c.     2  Vols.  8^'t^. 

I6s.  Boards,     Champante  and  Whitrow.     ISO'-j,. 

THE  sole  object  modestly  avowed  by  this  author  is, 
*  in  a  xvell-digcsted  arrangement,'  to  present  '  A  complete 
.COMPENDIUM  of  all  that  knowledge  essential  to  the  trader 
and  manufacturer,  in  a  mode  at  Oiice  concise,  perspicuous, 
and  comprehensive,  and  exclusively  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose:' '  he  has  permitted  nothing  to  escape  his  notice  which 
would  be  intei'csting  to  those  for  whom  the  work  is  in^ 
tended,'  whether  merchants,  retailers,  manufacturers,  or 
mechanics! ! 

Ardiiou*  is  the  task  here  undertaken ;  multifarious  must  be 
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the  materials,  and  varied  the  talents,  indispensable  for  its  exe- 
cution. To  unqualified  prof essions  from  any  individual,  how- 
ever accomplished,  our  readers  rarely  listen  -with  com- 
placence. 

Less  lucrative  than  the  speculations  of  commerce,  the 
'  pursuits  of  literature'  assuredly  render  us  insignificant 
critics  on  trade.  We  are,  however,  sufticiently  men  of 
business  to  detect,  in  this  publication,  defects  v/liich  excite 
our  surprise,  that  the  author  could  close  his  work  without 
the  usual  precaution  of  '  E  and  0  excepted!'' 

The  principal  merits  of  every  manual,  or  abridgement  of 
knowledge  for  general  use,  are  judicious  selection,  simplicity 
of  language,  comprehensive  brevit}',  luminous  arrangement, 
and,  above  all,  correctness.     For  articles  irrelevant  to  the 
main  design,  diffuse  explanations  where  details  are  not  es- 
sential, disproportionate  attention  to  trifles,  and  neglect  or 
forgetfulness  of  important  object'^,   a  few  useful  insertions 
inadequately   compensate.     By  a  cursory  reference,  mer- 
chants will,  with  us,  determine  that  a  minute  anqhjsis  is  un- 
necessary to  form  a  iudo-ement  of  this  compilation.     The 
defects  of  Mr.  Montetiore  are  glaring.     His  \vork  is  inaccu- 
rate and  incomplete.     We  shall  mention  occasional  passages 
in  which  his  selections  have  been  least  erroneous,  and  ad- 
duce instances  of  his  aberrations  to  justify  our  censures. 
As  examples  of  disproportion,  we  remark,  that  the  article 
Alexandria,  in  a  commercial  seqse  '  magni  noininis  umbra,' 
occupies  a  space  nearly  equal  to  that  of  jrlmsterdam.     To 
*  Berkshire,^   and  '  Bedfordshire,'    nearly   txventy  lines  are 
allowed  :  even  BrigI.it/tehnstone  is  thought  worthy  of  a  more 
detailed  description  than   the  whole  of  Asia,  of  which  the 
account  is  limited  to  eleven    lines  ;  the  writer  satisfactorily 
assuring  us,  that  its  productions  are  various.    We  enumerate 
among  his  domestic  blunders  the  omission  of    Rochdale,   a 
place  of  considerable   importance  in   the  manufacture   of 
British  woollens  :  and,  '  strange  to  tell!'  the  whole  of  Glou- 
cestershire, with  its  vast  establishments,  as  well  as  the  trad- 
ing city  and  port  of  Exeter.     The  wool  of  Kent  is  over- 
looked, whilethe  toi/s  o{'  Tunbridgehave  honourable  mention. 
Wiltshire  is  only  *  celebrated  for  its  bacon  and  cheese  T 
its  manufacitures  of  cloth,   &c.   are  forgotten.     In   his  pro- 
gresses through  England,  Mr.  Montetiore  travels  enveloped 
with  mist.     He  discovers   the  rivers  of  Devon  to  be  the 
Teign,   the  Dart,  and  the  Samar    (the  Tamar  is  probably 
intended,  which  is,  in  part,  a  Cornish  river)  :  but' entirely 
loses  the  principal  river  of  the  county,  the  P^xe  !  If  butter 
and  cider  form  any  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  Devon, 
ur  have  heard  also  of  its  woollen  manufactures  exported  as 
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well  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Germany,  as  to  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company, 
on  which  this  perfect  compendium  is  silent.  We  might  pro- 
ceed to  hll  pages  with  errors  of  a  similar  nature.  The  my- 
steries of  belloWs-'making  are  more  fully  disclosed  than  the 
principles  o/"marine  insurance  !  which  are  scarcely  noticed. 
On  subjects  o{  foreign  commerce,  blunders  and  omissions 
abound. 

We  shall  extract  a  few  specimens,  previously  mentioning 
articles  laboured  with  greater  success.  Among  these  we 
select  '  book-keeping y  in  which  the  relative  advantages  of 
double  and  single  entry  are  well  discriminated.  This  article 
would  have  been  valuable  if  a  clear  outline  of  the  Italian 
method  of  book-kee|)ing  had  been  given  as  well  as  of  that  of 
single-autvy ,  which  would  have  more  advantageouslv  em- 
ployed the  spaces  assigned  to  imperfect  tables  of  interest 
and  the  terms  of  fire-insurance-offices,  which  almost  every 
pocltet-boolc  and  grocer's  shop  can  furnish. 

The  laiportant  subject  of  Bills  of  Exchange  is  explained 
with  tolerable  perspicuitv. 

The  article  Bank  of  England  is  also  respectably  executed, 
and  sufficient! v  answers  the  futile  dc.'clamations  once  circu- 
lated on  the  subject  of  its  solveucv.  The  writer  might  have 
added,  that  if  tlie  entire  debts  owing  from  the  government 
were  lost,  the  Bank  would  vet  remain  solvent. 

On  '  Enihargo'  tfie  aut'nor  states  that,  '  those  who  suffer 
from  it  are  to  be  indemnified  for  any  losses  consequentli/ in- 
curred.'' During  the  last  war,  great  individual  losses  afid 
delays  were  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  various  dc^ 
tentions  c^f  English  ships  and  cargoes  in  British  ports,  for 
which  Nve  recollect  no  instances  of  indemnity,  and  few  for 
the  delay  of  ships  of  amj  flag. 

In  tha  foreign  articles  we  shall  limit  our  attention  to  a  few, 
among  the  numerous  deficiencies;  desirous  only  of  sup- 
porting our  opinion  by  adequate  facts. 

Cotton  is  omitted  among  the  products  of  the  *  United 
States  oi  America ;'  as  well  as  of  '  Brazil!^ 

In  the  list  of  manufactures  of  '  Portugal,'  linen,  which 
employs  the  industry  of  the  northern  parts,  is  not  inserted. 
Among  the  imports  from  England,  cotton-goods,  principal. 
articles,  are  omitted.  From  '  Spain'  to  England,  among 
the  exports,  no  colonial  produce  appears.  On  the  subject 
of  '  galleons,^  or  *  galloons,''  we  apprehend,  the  author  is 
incorrect :  this  system  of  communication  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies  is  abolished. 

The  trade  to  Soutli  America,  so  far  from  being  confined  to 
Cadiz,  has,  during  many  years,  been  open  to  Malaga,  Co- 
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nmna,  Barcelona,  Santandev,  and  all  the  greater  ports.  The 
returns  to  Old  Spain  for  England  are  stated  to  be  ncar>y  ail 
made  in  gold  and  silver.  Did  the  author  never  hear  of 
cochineal,  mdigo,  hides,  or  Jesuits'  bark? — No  'annual 
fola'  now  exists.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  single  ships  at 
all  seasons. 

To  expose  the  errors  of  works  compiled  vith  industry, 
and  intended  for  pubhc  instruction,  is  a  duty  extremely  in- 
vidious: yet,  as  these  works  are  addressed  to\\\& unwformed, 
our  duty  must  not  he  evaded.  While  therefore  we  acknow- 
ledge that  Mr,  Montcfiore  has  amassed  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing infcrmpdiGn  on  commercial  topics,  we  lament  that  he  has 
failed  to  attain  the  '  tole  object'  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  our  introduction  to  this  article.  "His  '  Complete  Com- 
pendium !'  which  must  be  consulted  with  caution,  may,  how- 
ever, be  cccasionallj/  useful. 


Art.  XIII. —  The  Sv^oJiyines  of  the  Latin  I^an^tiage^  alphabetically 
arranged  ;  nvith  critical  Dissertations  upon  the  Force  of  its  Pre- 
positions y  both  in  a  sitnple  and  a  ccvipoundtd  State.  By  fohn  Hili^ 
LL.D.  &c.  Ato.  1 1. 1  Is.  6d.  Boards.  Longman  and  Rccs.   1804. 

'     ANXIOUS  for  the  promotion  of  that  species  of  learning  ^ 
which  constituted  the  employment  of  our  earlier  days,  and  in   ^^ 
the  cultivation  of  which  we  have  passed  some  of  the   sweetest       > 
moments  of  our  lives,   we  receive  with  more  than  common  in- 
terest every  thing  connected  with  Grecian  or  Roman  literature. 
Among  a  certain  description  of  men,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
decry  pursuits  of  this  kind.     They  have  affected  to  consider  the 
classical  scholar  as  an  useless  being,  whose  attention  is  occupied 
by  ivailfi^,  not  things.    As  if,  forsooth,  it  were  possible  for  a  man 
of  common  understanding  to  study  those  prototypes  of  consum- 
mate excellence,  both  in   style  and  reasoning,  without  imbibing 
the  sentiments  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  they  abound, 
or  catching  a  portion  of  that  taste  whieh  they  every  where  dis- 
rilay  !     But  we  restrain  ourselves  •,  it  is  our  business  at  present 
not  to  vindicate  the  student,  but  to  examine  his  productions. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  present 
publication  may  be  considered,  both  from  situation  and  expe- 
rience, as  well  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Educated 
in  an  university  of  distinguished  celebrity,  and  filling  a  professor- 
ship instituted  for  the  promotion  of  the  '  Littera  ilnmaniores^ 
Dr.  Hill's  attention  must  have  been  long  directed  to  the  Sy- 
nonymes  of  the  Latin  Langiiage;  and  it  is  fair  to  regard  his  work 
as  the  result  of  patient  thought  and  laborious  investigation.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  thiit  our  expectations  should  have  beca 
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raised  to  no  common  height :  that  we  should  have  looked  for- 
ward to  this  work  for  profound  criticism,  and  accui-ate  illus- 
tration :  that  we  should  have  hoped  to  find  the  substance  of 
what  was  scattered  in  the  writings  of  various  critics  brought  to 
a  focus  :  in  short,  to  have  seen  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  ia 
a  great  measure,  if  not  completely,  exhausted. 

We  should,  however,  be  uncandid  and  ungenerous  in  the  ex- 
treme were  we  to  deny  that  difficulties  of  no  common  magnitude 
presented  themselves  on  the  very  face  of  the  undertaking.  Even 
in  modern  languages,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  point  out 
the  nice  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  shades  of  ditrerence 
which  discriminate  synonymous  terms.  A  native  does  not  al- 
ways succeed  in  the  attempt ;  and  it  is  by  intercourse  alone  with 
those  who  speak  it  in  all  its  purity  that  a  foreigner  can  hope  to 
arrive  at  any  tolerable  perfection.  In  support  of  our  former  re- 
mark, we  need  only  refer  to  the  pages  of  our  Journal  in  which 
we  have  so  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  misapplication  of 
terms  :  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  mistakes  into  which  the  most  careful  ai'e  betrayed,  in 
speaking  a  language  which  is  known  to  them  only  through  the 
medium  of  its  writers. 

If  such  be  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise   meaning 
of  synonymous  words  in  a  living  language,  in  one  which  is  no 
longer  spoken  it  would  appear  to  be   almost  insuperable.     To 
laws,  customs,  dress,  &:c.  allusions  are  continually  made,  and 
from  them  expressions  are  derived.     As  those  of  antiquity  can- 
not be  understood  with  the  same  accuracy  as  those  of  modem 
times,the  terms  which  have  a  reference  to  them  cannot  be  so  easily 
ilefined.     The  obstacles,  however,  which  present  themselves  in 
such  an  inquiry  are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  they  appear  to 
be  at  first  view.     The  Latin  language,  it  must  be  remembered, 
did  not  reach  its  greatest  purity  till  a  late  sera,  and  retted  it 
\but  a  short  time.     From  Plautus,  the  earliest  writer  whose  au- 
Ithority  is  respected,   indeed  the  earliest  writer  of  whose  works 
any  considerable  part  remains,   until  the  time  of  the  immortal 
Cicero,  when  the  language  had  attained  Its  greatest  perfection, 
iot  more  than  a  century  and  half  had  elapsed.      M'  ithin  the 
aiace  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  that  great  man,  it  had 
g-eatly  degenerated ;    for  Quinctilian,  when  speaking   of  the 
omparative  merits  of  the  several  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
ues  these  memorable  words  :  "  Ex  industria  Senecam  in  omni 
g^ere  eloquentiae  versatum  *  distali,  propter  vulgatum  falso  de 
mi  opinionem,  qua  damnore  eum,  et  invisum  quoque  habere 
su^   creditas.     Quod   accidit  mihi,  dam  corrupttim  et  omnibus 

^n ■ — ^ — ■ — - 

*  We  have  restored  vcrscUtaii  from  the  Aldiae  edition,    Rer. 
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vitiis  fr actum  dicendi  genus  rcvocara  ad  severiora  judicia  con- 
tendo."  And  again,  speaking  of  the  same  author,  he  observes, 
*'  in  eloquendo  corrupta  pleraque  f ."  Few,  then,  are  the  writers 
who  possess  the  gold  of  Latium  unsuUied  by  alloy :  few  con- 
sequently are  the  books  upon  wlilch  we  can  rely,  secure  that 
whatever  phrases  their  pages  nnay  contain  are  of  unquestionable 
purity  and  of  established  usage.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into 
the  synonymes  of  the  Latin  language  has  all  the  advantages 
which  compression  can  aiford.  For  although,  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  a  work,  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  consult  a  great 
variety  of  ancient  authors,  either  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
light  on  the  subject  of  investigation,  or  for  the  sake  of  deriving 
advantage  from  the  criticisms  which  they  introduce,  yet  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  their  writings  which  does  not 
receive  support  from  works  of  indisputable  authority. 

The  undertaking,  too,  is  considerably  facilitated  in  consequence 
of  the  attention  paid  to  the  language  by  that  bright  ornament 
of  human  nature,  wliose  vast  and  gigantic  mind  was  stored  with 
multifarious  learning,  and  whose  luminous  genius  left  a  lasting 
light  on  almost  every  subject  on  which  it  was  employed.  C;- 
cero,  not  less  distinguished  for  the  justice  of  his  criticisms  than 
the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence,  furnishes  us,  in  his  philosophic 
treatises,  with  much  valuable  information  on  tlie  force  of  par- 
ticular words,  and  the  distinction  between  synonymous  terms. 
Varro  employed  his  pen  on  the  same  topic  \  and  Gcllius,  though 
he  lived  when  the  purity  of  his  native  tongue  was  greatly  sullied, 
licunds  with  observations  that  maybe  consulted  with  great  ad- 
vantage. One  treatise  on  the  subject  has  unfortunately  pe- 
rished :  that  of  the  illustrious  Julius  Cresar ;  a  man  not  more 
renowned  for  the  lustre  of  his  warlike  exploits,  than  the 
splendor  of  his  literary  achievements.  Had  his  work  escaped 
the  «(*eck  of  time,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians,  we  might  per- 
haps have  found  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  performance  whicl 
would  render  all  other  attempts  on  the  same  subject  totally 
unnecessary.  But  it  is  trifling  to  lament,  where  lamentation  s 
in  vain. 

To  the  stock  of  information  derived  from  these  sources  a  Iar;e 
accession  has  been  made  by  consulting  modern  critics.  Vossiis, 
Penzonius,  Drakenborch,  Grajvius,  and  a  number  of  other  ccm- 
mentators  of  consummate  ability,  have  scattered  a  profusior  of 
materials  which  invite  the  collector's  hand.  The  civil  and  mi- 
litary custom.s  and  laws  of  the  Roman  people  have  been  ilus- 
trated  by  men  fully  adequate  to  the  task,  and  the  most  fornid- 
able  obstacle  to  an  undertaking  like  Dr.  Hill's  was  in  cnse- 
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quence  removed.  A  treatise  on  synonymy  was  likewise  not  a 
novelty  ;  for  France  and  Germany  can  boast  of  performances  in 
this  line,  not  only  on  their  native  languages,  but  the  former  has 
produced  a  very  valuable  work  on  that  of  the  Latins  also.  To 
this  we  may  likewise  add,  that  the  path  had  been  considerably 
smoothed  by  the  labours  of  Facciolati  and  Gesner.  The  ma- 
sterly thesauri  of  these  able  scholars  abound  with  observatiotis 
on  synonymous  words  :  and  in  pointing  out  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  they  are  always  concise,  and  often  happy. 

Such,  then,  were  the  obstacles  which  Dr.  Hill  had  to  encoun- 
ter, such  the  means  which  he  had  to  overcome  them.  It  is  our 
business  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  has  employed  them, 
and  give  our  opinion  of  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  If,  in 
so  doing,  we  are  sometimes  found  to  differ  from  the  ler^rned 
professor  (for  such  we  really  esteem  him),  and  to  question  the 
propriety  of  his  observations,  his  candour  will  induce  him,  we 
trust,  to  credit  our  assertion,  viz.  that  we  are  influenced  only 
by  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  the  public.  We,  in  common  with 
others,  have  been  often  called  severe  :  but  we  are  convinced 
that  impartiality  will  bear  its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  remark, 
which  we  threw  out  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  Klopstock, 
'  that  tlie  literary  art  has  declined  in  Great  Britain,  partly 
for  want  of  sharper  criticism.  By  welcoming  mediocritv  with 
politeness,  and  genius  with  unqualihed  worship,  both  are  soothed 
into  contented  repose  too  soon,  and  rest  satisfied  with  efforts 
below  their  strength  and  below  their  duty.'  ^. 

On  examining  Dr.  Hill's  volume,  our  attention  was  nrsl  etit 
gaged  by  the  metaphysical  style  in  which  it  is  composed.  Our  au- 
thor is  not  contented  with  stating  concisely  and  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  he  undertakes  to  explain  ;  he  generally  runs  into 
a  subtleness  of  distinction  and  abstractncss  of  expression,  M'hich 
often  perplexes  instead  of  illustrating  the  subject.  It  app^frs  to 
us  self-evident  that  in  a  work  of  this  sort  conciseness  is  always 
the  best.  After  having  given  the  student  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  any  particular  term,  why  run  the  risk  of  confounding 
and  confusing  him  by  abstruse  and  far-fetched  disquisitions  ? 
Admit  as  much  light  as  is  necessary  for  distinct  vision  :  but  ad- 
mit no  more.  If  the  several  parts  of  the  object  be  clearly  seen, 
do  not  confuse  thenr  by  a  needless  glare.  We  were  the  more 
astonished  at  this  unfortunate  propensity,  because  the  doctor  seems 
aware  of  the  inconvenience  it  has  produced,  and  declares,  that, 
*  I/t  the  attempts,  as  yet  imde^  to  define  s-^nonymous  words  in  the  dead 
languages,  distinctions  are  often  stated  luith  more  subtlety  than  judg- 
ment.  Ihe  attention,  directed  perhaps  to  a  single  instance,  from 
luhich  little  can  be  draivn,  is  harassed  with  unnecessary  minuteness.* 
Pref.  p.  V.  To  prove  that  Dr.  Hill  is.  guilty  of  this  very  fault, 
yfQ  will  beg  leave  to  produce  a  single  instance  ;  and  we  shall  se> 
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Icct  one  In  which  the  professor  has  not  indulged  hib  metaphy- 
sical inclination  to  any  great  extent,  and  has  compressed  his  ob- 
servations within  narrower  limits  than  usual.  Speaking  of 
carbo  and  priiua^  he  says, 

*  Carbo,  Pruna,  9.<-isq.&,  in  denoting  a  substance,  which, 
though  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  is  still  capable  of 
supporting  it:  but  the  former  applies  to  it  in  a  state  of  ignition,  or 
otherwise  ;  while  the  latter  applies  to  it  in  that  of  ignition  only. 
Car BQ  most  commonly  denotes  charcoal,  and  supposes,  that  though 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  whether  fossil  or  animal,  is  immutably 
altered,  yet  it  is  still  capable  of  supporting  fire.  Though  this  mass, 
styled  Carbo,  has  furnished  fewel  to  an  extinguished  fire,  yet  it  has  not 
been  reduced  to  a  residuum  of  ashes.  Thus,  the  fuel  that  supported 
the  unseen  fire,  mentioned  by  Horace,  might  have  been  expressed 
by  either  term,  but  the  "  Cineres"  could  be  expressed  by  neither. 

'  et  incedis  per  ignes 

Suppositos  "  cineri"  doloso. HoR.  Car.  2.  1.7. 

Tarn  excoctam  reddam  atque  atram  quam  carbo  est. — 

Ter.  Adelph,  5.   3.  63. 

The  word  "  excoctam"  literally  signifies,  thoroughly  changed  by 
means  of  fire;  and  "  atram,"  a  blackness,  not  natural,  but  super- 
induced by  it. 

Quseqae  sequenda  forent,  et  quae  vitanda  vicissim, 

^lla  prius  creta,  mox  haec  ca7-6o;ie  notasti.     Vers.  Sat.  5.  108. 

In  both  these  examples  Carbo  signifies  "  charcoal."  A  mass  has 
^Ijbeen  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  which,  being  quenched,  leaves 
2  cinder.  In  the  two  examples  that  follow,  this  mass  is  ignited,  and 
in  that  form  also  gets  the  name  of  (?a//;fj,  till  it  is  reduced  to  ashes. 
"  Qui  cnltros  metuens  tonsorios^  candente  carbone  sibi  adurebat 
capillum.  '     Cic.  dc  Off.  37.  0". 

Protinus  inclusum  lentis  carbonihus  ure.     Ov.  Trist.  3. 11.47. 

'  The  difference  stated  by  Servius  to  exist  between  "  Carbo"  and 
Pru^ja,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  When  commenting  on 
the  following  passage, 

'  et  medium  freti  pietate  per  ignem 

Cultores  multa  premimus  vestigia  pruna.'      Virg.  JEn.  11.  788. 

he  savs,  "  Carbo"  et  Tpruna  ditferunt,  quod  prima  dicatur  quamdiu 
ardet,  "  carbo"  quum  extincta  est."  The  first  part  of  this  remark  is 
true,  which  the  last  is  not;  as  there  is  many  an  instance  of"  Carbo" 
beino"  applied  to  a  substance  upon  which  fire  still  acts. 

*  Subjiciunt  verubus  p'««a»',  et  viscera  torrent.' 

ViKG.  j-Eii.  5.  103. 

The  Pruna,  as  fit  fos  roasting  any  thing  upon  spits,  woidd  be  in  a 
state  of  red  heat,  and  would  em/it  no  fianie.  That  this  was  con- 
stantly the  state  of  a  substance  so  denominated,  appears  from  a 
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passage  in  the  great  Roman  physician,  whose  authority  may  be  al- 
ways trusted.  "  Nunquam  ad  fiammani  ungi  oportet,  iiiterdum  ad 
prunam."     Cels.     p.  1/4. 

Now  to  us  it  appears,  that  all  the  information  which  this  pas- 
sage contains  might  have  been  conveyed  in  a  very  few  words. 
To  our  conception  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  state,  that 
carbo  might  be  applied  to  a  coal,  whether  ignited  or  other- 
wise, whilst  prima  signified  only  a  coal  that  was  red-hot.  If 
this  be  the  sum  total  of  the  doctor's  information,  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  much  has  been  written  by  him  to  littfc  pur- 
pose. Every  word  that  does  not  tell  is  an  incumbrance  that 
should  be  removed.  Some  parts,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Hill's  ob- 
servations v/e  are  unable  to  understand.  What  does  he  mean 
by  saying  that  carbo  signifies  a  substance,  which  is  immutably 
altered  ?  Nothing  surely  is  immutably  altered  which  admits 
of  still  further  alteration  ;  as  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  im- 
mutably fixed  which  admits  of  a  future  change.  The  carbo,  or 
coal,  has  not  this  quality ;  for  it  may  be  speedily  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  expression,  therefore,  if  it  signifies  any  thing,  sig- 
nifies what  is  palpably  untrue.  We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  he 
has  encumbered  the  subject  with  frivolous  remark.  What,  for 
instance,  does  it  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  carbo  to  be  in- 
formed, that  atratn  means  a  blackness  not  natural  ?  What  to 
be  told,  that  *  exccctam  literally  signifies  thoroughly  changed 
by  means  of  fire  V  which  by  the  way  is  not  its  literal  meaning.? 
We  should,  indeed,  have  made  no  comment  upon  it,  had.  we  not 
observed  a  sort  of  fondness  in  Dr.  Hill  for  irrelevant  remarks. 
A  few  instances  will  justify  the  assertion.  Commenting  on  die 
following  lines  of  Horace, 

Quod  si  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvan-s 
Domunij  atque  dulces  lihtros^ 

he  furnishes  us  with  very  curious  intelHgence ;   namely,  that 
*  a  single  childy  as  well  as  a  number  of  either  seXf  migbt  hav^'heen 
the  object  of  this  luoinan  s  offection'      P.  497. 
So  again,  after  having  quoted  from  Plautus 

— — Defigere  aliquem  colaphis  in  terram 

he  Is  so  condescending  as  to  give  us  information,  v/hich  we 
earnestly  request  the  admirers  of  pugilism  to  receive  with  at- 
tention and  repay  with  gratitude ;  it  is  no  less  than  the  dis- 
covery, '  that  a  ivell-aivied  h.\  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body  often  pro- 
duces  the  effect  here  mentioned,  as  ivell  as  one  upon  the  head^  Really 
it  must  have  required  great  experience  to  find  out  that  a  mother 
may  love  an  only  child,  and  that  a  blow  on  the  stomach  will 
bring  a  man  to  the  ground;  and  it  nmst  have  been  very  be- 
comang  a  learned  professor  to  insert  it  in  a  treatise  on  Latin 
Synonymes  !  ! 
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We  must  receive  likewise,  with  equal  gratitude  and  respect,  the 
intelligence  with  which  he  favours  us,  p.  1 10,  where  lie  tells  us, 
*  If  the  fish  caught  by  the  hook  had  had  more  sagacity  it  ivould  not 
have  sivallcwed  the  bait.  The  hook  is  concealed  by  the  anglery  that 
it  may  he  the  instrument  of  deceiving  the  fiih^  and  because  ivithout 
being  concealed  in  a  certain  degree  is  would  be  of  no  use.' 

Thus,  again,  p.  474,  out  of  his  abundant  goodness,  he  gives- 
lis  to  untlerstand,  that  though  the  exertion  implied  in  the  act  denotc(f 
by  ambulare  is  not  the  severest,  yet,  by  continuing  it,  the  animal  mov- 
ing may  be  fatigued. 

It  would  be  as  uninteresting  to  the  reader  as  fatiguing  to 
ourselves  to  produce  all  the  instances  of  childish  remark  which 
we  have  observed  in  this  volume,  or  even  to  refer  to  them.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  two  following  :  De- 
fining the  meaning  of  the  verb  saturo,  he  quotes  these  words 
of  Cicero,  *  Nuper  nati  mammas  appetunt,  earumque  ubertate 
saturantur.'  Cic.  de  N  at.  Deor.  5  J.  a.  and  adds  (what  we  hope 
will  contribute  to  appease  the  fears  of  doting  mammas),  '  that 
the  rich  provision  made  by  nature  for  supporting  the  young  of 
animals,  is  happily  expressed  by  the  last  verb.  ///  the  case  of 
the  human  race,  the  superficous  milk  is  throiun  from  the  stomach 
of  the  child  by  an  operation  that  is  not  painful,  and  at  the  same  time 
involuntary' 

If  the  above  passage  bears  testimony  to  Dr.  Hill's  skill  in 
physic,  the  following  is  a  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  hy- 
drostatics. In  his  remarks  on  a  passage  in  Caesar  Bel.  Gal.l.  57. 
Is,  quum  animum  advertisset  perpetuam  esse  paludem  quse  in- 
■^sPffiueret  in  Sequanam,  atque  ilium  omnem  locum  magnopere  im- 
''  pediret,  hie  consedit ;  nostrosque  transitu  prohibere  instituit, 
he  condescends  to  communicate  to  us  this  intelligence:  '  The 
irord  "  perpetuus"  here,  denotes  the  unbroken  extent  of  the  marshy 
not  its  continued  supplies.  This  marsh  ivould  empty  the  surface 
'water  that  formed  it,  into  the  sequatia,  in  a  time  porportioned  to  the 
aperture  and  declivity  jointly.'      P.  485. 

Every  one,  we  conceive,  must  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
such  frivolous  remarks  disgrace  the  pages  in  which  they  ap- 
pear-, and  we  exceedingly  lament,  that  Dr.  Hill  should 'have 
suffered  them  to  enter  into  any  part  of  his  work,  which  fre- 
quently assumes,  in  consequence  of  them,  an  appearance  of 
burlesque.  But  it  gives  us  real  pain  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that 
"he  is  guilty  of  a  much  more  material  error;  that  he  is  un- 
doubtedly mistaken  as  to  the  signification  of  many  words  :  and 
sometimes  forms  hypotheses  concerning  them  which  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  rigid  examination.  This  will  be  considered, 
perhaps,  as  bold  criticism,  but  we  think  it  equally  true  :  let  the 
■  competent  judge  determine,  from  som.e  instances  which  w^e  shall 
produce.  {Tq  be  continued.) 

&  .■ 
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Art.  XIV. — Obsarvatiom  addressed  to  the  Public  in  general  on 
the  Cow-Pu.i,  shewing  that  it  originates  m  Scrophula,  com- 
vionly  called  the  Evil;  UliistratecCuHih  Cases  to  prove  thai:  it 
is  no  Seturiti/  against  the  Small-Pox.  Jlso  pointing  out 
the  dreadful  Consequences  of  this  new  Disease,  so  receni/i/, 
and  raslthj,  introduced  into  t lie  Human  Constitution.  'Po 
'■dChich  are  added  Observations  on  the  Sniall-Pc^x  Jnocuta^ 
tion ;  proving  it  to  be  more  Beneficial  to  Society  than  tiie 
Vaccine.    Pj/ R.  Sguirrell,  M.J).'  Hvo.    2s.  6d.'    J^ghley. 

THE  cow-pox  is  a  subject  on  which  we  can  scarcely  speak 
witii  propriety.    Wc  certainly  considered  the  first  promoters 
hasty  and  imprudent,  and   reprehended  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  of  its  injudicious  friends  with  severity.     These  steps 
wliich  we  thought,  and   still   think,  proper,  this  scepticism 
which  should  be  the  foundation  of  unprejudiced  enquiry, 
drew  on  us  torrents  oF  abuse.    It  was  styled  an  attack  on  tlio 
dearest  interests  of  liumanitv  ;  an  opposition  to  a  plan  which 
might  prove  the  salvation  of  millions  ;  an  attempt  to  tear 
the  civic  crown  from  the  brow  of  mankind's  best  benefactor. 
It  was,  however,  no  more  than   a  caution  to  examine  pre- 
vious to  decision,  to  enquire   cautiously  before  a  step  of 
such  vast  importance  was  resolved  on.     Tiiis  plan  we  our- 
selves followed  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  we  have  become 
converts  to  the  practice  of  vaccination— have  professed  our- 
selves its  friends.     Yet  truth   is  still  dearer  ;  nor   shall  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  evidence  on  the  oj)])osite  side,   or  feel  in- 
diifereiit  to  the  consequences    of  opinions  Avhich,   since  we 
formed  our  own  determinations,  we  have  given. 

Many  cases  have  been  published,  in  which  vaccination,  it 
is  said,  h;is  been  followx-d  by  the  true  smali-pox.    Some  have 
certainly  been  owing  to  mistakes,  either  in  the  former  qr  latter 
disease,  and  many  such  we  have  ourselves  traced ;  some  have 
been  owing  to  matter  either  of  a  bad  quality  or  of  a  ditferent 
nature,  else  it  would  be  singular  that  Portsmouth  should  fur- 
nish more  exceptions  to  a  general, rule  than  the  whole  king- 
dom.     We  confess,  however,  that  there  are    others  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  Avhich  at  least  lead  us  to  doubt  whether 
the  rnle  is  so  general  as  has  been  supposed.     We  own,  that, 
since  many  errors  and  mistakes  have  been  detected,  which 
account  for  the  second  disease,  we  suspect  that  there  are 
still  some  undiscovered  minute  circumstances  on  which  the 
absolute  security  rests:  but  is  this  surprising,  when  it  is  not 
yet  ascertained  with  certainty  whether  the  smal!-pox  may 
not  affect  any  iwidividual  twice  ? 
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In  a  general  view,  it  appears  singular  that  tlie  cow-pox 
should  prove  a  security  from  smali-pox  in  fifty  iiistances, 
and  fail  in  one.  From  what  cause  are  the  fifty  secured  ? 
certainly  from  some  change  produced  on  the  fluids,  which 
render  them  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  action  from  the 
small-pox  virus.  W'Q  thus  gain  a  step,  and  may  conclude 
that  it  has  such  a  power.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  admitted 
by  every  one,  that  this  pov/er  has  some  permanence :  the 
diflf'erence  only  respects  the  duration  of  the  securit}"^  whether 
five  ori^fty  years,  or  any  intermediate  period.  A  great  point 
is  however  gained  by  even  atemiporar}'^  security,  at  so  small 
an  cxpcnce  or  hazard.  Many  critical  periods  of  life  maybe 
thus  passed  witli  impunity.  Yet,  while,  we  claim  so  much, 
we  do  not  abandon  the  further  pretensions,  nor  would  we, 
for  a  moment,  discontinue  the  practice  from  the  few  instances 
yet  undisputed.  We  have  seen  men  of  considerable  talents 
and  experience  mistaken,  in  deciding  on  the  true  nature  of 
cow  and  sraall-pox ;  and  were  we  to  adduce  the  names,  thev 
might  be  fairly  brought  in  competition  with  the  evidenci? 
before  us.  In  such  errors,  so  minute  are  the  characteristic 
distinctions  of  pustular  diseases  that  no  blame  can  attach  to 
either  party. 

Since,  then,  on  the  most  dispassionate  view  of  the  question, 
we  have,  even  from  the  opposing  facts,  no  reason  to  reject 
the  pi-actice  of  vaccination,  and  every  reason,  from  the  A'ast 
body  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  to  continue  it,  with  perhaps 
*  more  advised  watch,'  we  shall  advert  to  the  work  before 
us.  The  title-page  certainly  betrayed  a  zealous  warmth,, 
approaching  to  prejudice;  and  the  introduction  glowed  with 
still  stronger  reprobation  of  the  new  practice.  We  shall 
advert,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  a  dit+erent  subject: 

*  Inoculation,  every  body  must  acknowledge,  was  not  the  province 
or  depM'tment  of  physicians.  They  considered  it  much  beneath  them, 
and  even  thought  themselves  degraded  in  performing  the  opeiation; 
nor  was  it  deemed  necessary  that  they  should  attend  to  the  progress  of 
the  disease ;  and  though  in  other  respects  they  might  be  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  medicine  in  general,  yet  with 
regard  to  inoculation  in  particular,  they  had  not  practice  sufficient  ta 
furnish  them  v/ith  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  in  such  a  case,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  men  of  ex- 
perience, nor  qualified  to  make  any  innovation.  This  part  of  the 
profession  has  been  always  practised  by  apothecaries  and  surgeons^ 
who  are  the  only  men  In  this  country  possessing  any  claim.s  to  a  real 
judgment,  either  in  the  choice  of  the  matter,  performing  the  operation, 
or  attending  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  j  and  in  short,  these  are 
tbe  only  men  who  are  qualified,  and  could  be  justified  in  making  any 
alteration  (were  it  necessary)  in  the  practice. 
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*■  No  one  ever  thinks  of  consulting  a  physician  respecting  an  ino- 
culation for  the  small-pox,  other  than  the  gentleman  who  presides 
over  the  medical  department  at  the  hospital,  imless  the  disease  be 
likely  to  terminate  fatally,  and,  in  that   case,  but  seldom.     Families 
almost  always  depend  on  the  ability  of  their  apothecary,  consequently, 
physicians  caimot  be  accustomed  to  see  many  instances  of  the  disease. 
He. 'ice  it  must  appear  to  every  per?on  of  common  understanding,  how- 
improper  it  was  for  them,  without  sufficient  experience,  to  make  any 
innovation,  and  to  introduce  a  new,-fihhv,  and  malignant  disease,  into 
the  human  constitution.    ]t  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  me^lq  per- 
severe in  my  opinions,  and  my  mode  of  pra'ctice,  until  the  instruments 
which  I  employ  disappoint  or  deceive  me,  and  this  not   having  hap- 
pened with  the  small-pox  inoculation,  I  have  no  reason  either  to  for- 
sake, discard,  or  change  it  for  any  other,  until  I  be  convinced  by  more 
eubstantial  proofs  than  have  yet  been  adduced,  that  it  is  inferior  to 
vaccination.'     r.  2. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  maue  a  consideration  of  the  cow-pox 
a  vehicle  for  a   contest  between  the  knowledge  of  a  phy- 
sician and  an  apothecary;  but  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  this 
passage,,  as  it  indirectly  censures  the  many  respectable  names 
affixed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  practice  of  vaccination. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Squirrel]  should  have  reflected  that  the  benefits 
of  experience  are  not  the  result  of  the  number  seen,  but  the 
degree  oi  attention  ]-)?i\i\,  and  the  scientific  views  with  which 
the  object  is  perceived.     A  nurse  may  have  seen  morp  cases 
of  small-po^:  than  an  apothecary;  but  can  a  nurse  conduct 
the  business  of  inoculation  better  ?  Is  it  not,   on  the  other 
hand,  more  probable,  that  the  number  of  objects  constantly|j^r 
passing  imder  the  eye  may  allow  each  to  make  a  less  im-  '"" 
pression  ?  js  Dr.  Squirrell  also  aware  of  the  fact,  that  phy- 
sicians are  scarcdi/^  in  any  imtance,  called  in  to  conduct  the 
process  of  inoculation  ?  To  speak  of  his  experience  and  our 
Ot^n  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  invidious,  but,  in    pub- 
lications, our  best  information  has  been  derived  from  p/ij/- 
sicians ;  and  if  they,  from  their  limited  experience,  have  been 
erroneous,  why  have  not thu apothecaries  coxvecteA  them.?  Let 
us  add,  in  a  general  view,  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  anapo-. 
thecary  of  general  comprehensive  science :  such  undoubtedly 
there  are,  but  they  are  rar-ce  aves.     In  general  they  pursue  a 
routine;   their  education   tits  them  for  no  more;  and  when 
the  little  circle  is  completed,  they  cannot  move  out  of  it. 
We  have  formerly  reniarked,  that  we  would  as  soon  train  a 
race-horse  in  a  mill. 

Tins,  it  will  be  said,  is  strong  language:  it  is  so;  and  we 
would  not  have  employed  it,  did  not  the  Avcrk  before  us 
furnish  us  vrith  proofs  of  the  incapacity  of  the  apothecary 
to.]udge  with  scientific   precision  of  a  case  vv-hich  requij.-es 
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general  scientific  views.     The  old  story  of  the  cow-pox  ori- 
ginating from  the  grease  is  revived.     We  agree  with  Dv. 
Squirrell,  that   nothing  is  moi-e   disgusting,    more  grossly 
filthy;  and  we  are  free  to  own,  that  in  the  first  moment  Ave 
felt  "a  nausea  at  the  suggestion,  \vhich,  even  at  tliis  distance, 
on  the  recapitulation  of  the  image,  recurs.  Many  an  invahd, 
we  know,  has  forfeited ,  from  this  idea,  his  most  salutary  meal. 
This  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  slight  support  it  received 
from  Dr.  Loy,  is,  we  bt-lieve,  now  abandoned.     It  remained 
for  Dr.  Squirrell  to  contend  that  the  grease  is  a  scrophulous 
disease.     Scrophula  is  an  affection  of  the  conglobate  glands. 
Are  these  found  in  the  heels  of  horses  ?  we  disdain  so  poor 
a  triumph.     But  this  must   be  scrophula;   1st,  because   it 
afiects  the  heels;  and  scrophula  ali\?cts  the  jovils.     But  the 
grease  affects  the  pastern,  not  the  joints.     2dly.  It  must  be 
scrophula,  because  it  arises  from  habit,  and  from  a  morbid 
state  of  the  blood.     May  it  not  for  the  same  reasons  be  gout 
or  scurvy?  It  must,   3dly,  be  scrophula;  because  arising 
from  cold,  debility,  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  oc- 
casionally a  plethoric  state,   wet  and    low    grounds.      Are 
these  exclusive  causes  of  scrophula  ?   In  short,  are  either  of 
these  causes  of  the  disease,  if  we  except  debility  and  mois- 
ture, which  occasions  also  rickets,  cretinism,  scurvy,  &.c.  &c. 
Both  will  occasion,  it  is  also  remarked,  a  stiff  joint ;  so  will 
gout  and  rheumatism  :  the  proximate  cause  and  cure  of  each, 
it  is  said,  are  unknown.     We  suspect  that  these  circum- 
stances Avill  ally  the  grease  to  almost  every  disease  of  the 
human  body.     This,  however,  is  tritling.     We  shall  take  a 
more  serious  tone,  and  ask,  if,  after  such  arguments,  and 
such  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  medicine  ;   if,  after  a 
professed  unacquaiutance  with  the  conduct  of  vaccination, 
and  with  its  effects;  the  opinion  of  an  apothecary  can  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  names  affixed  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  prophylactic  r  We  shall  add  only,  that  had  Dr. 
Squirrell  been  acquainted   with  scrophula,  he   would  have 
known,  that  it  was  a  constitutional,  not  an  acquired  disease; 
that  it  required  no  occasional  causes  to  give  it  effect,  but 
occurred,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to 
the  health  in  general. 

The  pernicious  consequences  of  tlie  cow-pox  are  also  in- 
sisted on.  In  our  experience,  and  it  has  not  been  limited, 
■we  have  much  more  seldom  seen  instances  of  bad  effects 
from  cow-pox  than  from  the  smali-pox.  This  niay  have 
arisen  from  fewer  cases  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  ;  but 
we  are  certain,  that  eruptions  and  abscesses  have  not  been 
the  peculiar  effect  of  the  cow-pox  ;  and  we  are  conhdent 
that  in  no   one  of  very  numerous  instances  has  it  excited 
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schrophula,  the  peculiar  fomes  of  which  it  is  here  svipposect 
to  be.  It  happened  in  one  family,  that  out  of  three  chiich-en 
two  had  been  inocidated  with  the  small,  and  one  Avith  the 
cow-pox.  The  two  fonnsr  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
former.,  disease,  and  the  latter  passed  the  vaccina  as  usual. 
Some  months  afterwards,  the  two  eldest,  with  the  child's 
maid,  suffered  from  small  abscesses  in  dilTerent  parts, of  the 
body  :  tlie  child  inoculated  with  the  cow-pox,  who,>as  the 
youngest,  alone  slept  with  the  servant,  escaped  completely. 
At  least,  then,  the  cow-pox  left  no  peculiar  predisposition  to 
eruptions.  One  case  is  distinctly  related,  where,  after  the 
cow-pox,  cuticular  complaints  were  violent,  and  the  child 
sunk  under  the  irritation  they  occasioned.  It  is  uiifair,  hovv-- 
ever,  to  argue,  that  the  vaccina  was  the  cause.  We  could 
enumerate  many  such  instances.  At  this  moment,  we  have 
two  similar  cases  after  inoculated  srnall-pos.^  and  wc  do  not 
accuse  that  disease.  Dr.  Squirrell  ver}'  candidl}'  gives  the 
process  for  evacuating  this  filthv  matter,  once  imbibed  from 
the  system  ;  but,  for  this,  v/e  must  refer  the  adversaries  of 
the  cow-pox  to  the  work  itself.  In  the  conclusion,  much  is 
said  in  favour  of  inoculation,  and  various  extracts  to  this 
purpose  are  added  from  different  authors.  To  this  we  can- 
not have  the  slightest  objection.  The  answer  must  be  taken 
from  the  mortality  of  the  small-pox  in  three  years  previous 
to  the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  an  equal  period  since. 
The  bills  published  iu  the  newspapers  we  must  suppose«jv 
comparatively  correct,  and  tho-jc  who  still  adhere  to  the' 
]iractice  may  reHect,  invenfa  fi'tige  glandc  vescimur. 

For  this  long  article,  on  a  short  work,  some  apology  may 
be  necessary:  it  cannot  have  been  written  to  gain  popular 
favour;  for,  having  incurred  no  little  share  of  obloquy  fromi 
our  lirst  opposition,  we  nray  again  experience  it  from  the 
part  we  nov.-  take.  In  each,  however,  we  have  done  what  we 
supposed  to  be  our  duty.  We,  in  tlie  iirst  place,  endea- 
voured to  prevent  practitioners  from  running-  headlong  into 
an  untried  path.  We  now  attempt  to  persuade  them  not  to 
quit  a  beaten  road,  because  some  pits  and  quagmires  are  in 
the  Avay.  Let  each  party  be  cautious  :  let  every  fact  be  ac- 
cumulated :  science  and  humanity  will,  at  all  events,  be  the 
gainers;  and  should  the  present,  as  it  may  happen,  be  the 
last  time  this  hand  is  employed  on  the  subject,  the  mind  that 
dictates  will  repose  in  consciousness  that  it  has  nothing  '  ex- 
tenuated, nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.' 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  iB.-—Tke  Hestoralion  of  Family  Worship  i-ecoiiunended ,  in  ina 
Discourses ;  selected y  uith  Alterations  and  Additions ,  from  Dr.  Dod' 
dridge's  plain  and  serious  Address  to  the  Master  of  a  Family,  To 
xvhich  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  his  Parishioners.  By  John  Brewster^ 
M.A.     %vo.     Is.     Rivingtons.     ISOt. 

The  restoration  of  family  worship  is  unquestionably  of  the  first  im- 
portance. We  may  justly  say  that  on  it  depends,  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  risir/g  generation.  An  atten- 
tion to  religious  concerns  in  the  head  of  a  family  will  have  more  influ- 
ence with  those  who  are  under  his  superintending  eve  than  the  best 
address  from  the  best  informed  minister  ran  be  expected  to  produce. 
Such  discourses,  therefore^  as  the  present,  and  drawn  from  such  a 
source  as  the  writings  of  a  Doddridge,  will  prove  acceptable  to  the 
friends,  and  useful  to  the  cause,  of  religion. 

Aet.  16. — The  natural  Placahilify. of  God.  A  Discourse  at  Moreton 
Havipsfcad,  July  4,  1S04-,  before  the  Society  of  Unitarian  Christians^ 
established  in  the  JFest  of  England,  for  promoting  Christian  Knos- 
h'dge,  and  the  Practice  of  Firfuc,  by  the  Distribution  cf  Books.  Bh 
JohnDaiis.     Svo.     Is.     Johnson.      1804-. 

Mr.  Davis  strenuously  contends  that  God  is  essentially  and  naturally 
merciful;  that,  whether  he  pardons  or  punishes,  '  the  purest  benevo- 
lence towards  mankind  influences  him.'  We  agree  with  him.  He 
contends  that  the  idea  of  Christ  having  been  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world  is  unfounded  and  erroneous.  In  this  we  must  be  permitted 
to  dissemtfrom  him. 

Art.  17. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Louth,  at  the  anniver- 
sary grand  provincial  Meeting  of  free  and  accepted  Masons,  August 
13,  1&04.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Orme,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  ^c.  8ro. 
3*.    Rivingtons.      IhOi. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Orme's  discourse  is  to  remove  the  unfavourable 
opinions  which  have  been  formed  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  m.asonic 
institutions.  One  of  the  chief  points  which  has  been  insisted  on  by 
its  adversaries  is,  that  if  free  masonry  tended,  as  its  followers  assert 
that  it  does,  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  universal  charity,  it 
would  be  unnecessary,  nay  injurious,  to  cramp  and  fetter  with  secresy 
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and  oaths  what  might  be  the  instrument  of  so  much  benefit  to  all  man- 
kind. To  remove  the  impression  which  such  an  argument  may  have 
made,  Dr.  Orme  observes  that  something  more  than  general  affection 
is  necessary  to  excite  in  us  a  warm  and  active  loving  kindness.  That 
as  we  are  united  lo  our  families  and  relations  by  particular  ties,  so  free- 
masonry also  has  for  its  object,  to  draw  men  into  a  closer  union  with 
each  otheVj  by  exciting  a  more  particular  interest  in  the  breast  of  each 
member  than  the  consideration  of  our  being  common  brethren  could 
possibly  do. 

Art.  18. — A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  ofChesham,  be~ 
fort  the  Grenadier  Coinpany  of  the  first  Regiment  of  Bucks  Volun- 
teers, on  Sunday  the  1 2th  of  August,  1 804  j  in  consequence  of  Co- 
lours having  been  presented  to  the  Regiment  on  Wednesday  the  Sth  of 
the  smnc  Month.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Curate  of  Chesham.  8vo.  Is.  Ebers. 
1804. 

■  On  so  trite  and  thread-bare  a  subject  we  can  expect  nothing  new. 
The  object  of  this  discourse  is  Lo  show  that  trinmjih  and  defeat  are  in 
the  hands  of  God  alone,  who  converts  the  councils  of  men  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  secret  purposes.  We  shall  only  add  that  the  morality 
of  this  sermon  is  superior  to  its  execution. 

Akt.  I9, — A  Sermon  preached  at  Chelmsford,  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
on  Sunday,  July  29,  t  S04.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Loutkj  A.  M. 
Prebendary  of' St.  Paul's.     Ato.     Is.     Cadell  fl;;d  Davies.     1804. 

The  congregation,  as  it  appears,  before  whom  this  sermon  was  de- 
livered, requested  Mr.  Lowth  to  communicate  it  to  the  public.  This 
is,  in  some  measure,  the  only  apology  for  its  publication.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  to  say,  that,  bad  we  been  of  the  number  of  his  audi- 
ence, wo  should  not  have  joined  in  the  petition  ;  since  we  should  have 
deemrd  such  expressions  as  the  follov/ing  sentence  exhibits,  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  religious  composition  : 

*  It  (the  Catholic  religion)  is  now,  since  a  mountebank  usurper  has 
taken  upon  himself  to  new  model  it,  become  too  absurd  to  fear,  arid 
much  too  contemptible  any  longer  even  to  laugh  at.  It  has  dwindled 
into  the  most  despicable  after-piece  ever  offered  to  the  public ;  and, 
like  most  dtsplcahle  productions  of  a  ■would-be  author,  is  completely 
damned  here,  however  it  may  fare  hereafter.'  r.  15. 

A 'IT.  'iO, — A  Sertnon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary's, 
Stafford,  at  the  Visitation  held  by  the  Archdeacon,  August  S,  1804. 
By  the  Rev.  Ed-xard  IVhilby,  Vicar  uf  Seighford.  Sto.  1*.  Long- 
man and  Co.      1801, 

From  the  first  chapter  of  Ephesians,  verses  8  and  9j  the  preacher 
takes  occasion  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
of  shov^iiig  that  this,  if  properly  tmdcrstood,  is  so  far  from  excluding 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  that  it  offers  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  the  performance  of  them.  The  discourse  was  printed  at  there- 
quest  of  the  archdeacon,  at  whose  visitation  it  was  preached,  and  is  a 
jrespectable  one. 
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Akt.  21. — ■//  Ser?7w?t  preacfred  before  ths  Lords  Spirifval  and  Tempo- 
ral, in  the  Abbey  Church,  Werdviiv.ster,  on  Friday,  Meiy  25,  1804, 
being  the  Day  appointed  by  his  Majesty's  Royal  Proclamation  to  be 
observed  as  a  Day  of  solewn  Fasting  and  Humiliation.  By  George 
Isaac  Hunt  in  si  or  d,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  4.fo.  Is. 
Cadell  and  Davies.      ]  SO-J . 

The  perusal  of  this  very  able  composition  has  given  us  the  highest 
•atisfaction  and  pleasure.  The  sound  advice  which  it  contains,  and 
the  genuine  spirit  of-  Christianity  which  it  displays  in  every  page,  are 
not  only  seasonable  in  the  present  hour  of  alarm,  but  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  under  any  circumstances^  and  at 
any  time.  Our  dependence  on  Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  our 
endeavours,  the  giatitude  we  owe  for  past  deliverances,  and  the  vari- 
ous and  important  duties  which  patriotism  requires  at  our  hands,  are 
enforced  in  a  manner  so  .clear,  and  style  so  convincing,  that  we  cannot 
but  express  a  sense  of  the  additional  obligations  which  th.i  learned  pre- 
late has  conferred  on  his  countvymer.  by  his  present  publication.  We 
nay,  with  strict  justice,  affirm  that  the  sermon  is  such  as  it  became  the 
abilities  of  the  bishop  to  write,  and  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  IokIs 
to  hear. 


POETRY. 

Art.  22. — An  Instructive  Epistle  to  John  Perring,  Esq.  Lord-Mayor 
of  London  ;  on  the  Proposal  of  an  Address  of  Thanhs  to  the  Right 
Hon.  henry  Addir.gtvn,  for  his  great  and  vpright  Conduct  tchen 
Prime  Ml  id  iter.     By  Pcttr  Pijidar,  Esq.    4  to.    Is.  Walker.   1804. 

The  abilities  of  this  facetious  bard  have  been  so  often  the  subject 
of  our  praise,  that  no  greater  delight  can  accrue  to  us  than  that 
of  again  bestowing  a  portion  of  it  on  him.  In  the  morning  of  his 
poetical  career,  the  spirit  and  humour  of  his  effusions  inspired  us, 
and  all  the  nation,  with  just  admiration.  As  he  advanced  to  his 
meridian,  the  severity  of  his  satire  increased  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion as  his  wit  diminished  :  yet  this  transmutation  of  talent  W'as 
voluntary  ;  his  vein  was  not  exhausted,  but  he  chose  to  relinquish 
the  light  whip  of  laudable  criticism  for  the  heavier  lash  of  unbe- 
coming and  personal  abuse.  During  the  latter  j^ears  of  his  publica- 
tion, even  the  attraction  of  broad  ridicule  has  frequently  been  sought 
after  in  Vain:  ribaldry  and  invective  alone  filled  his  pages;  and 
coarse  Avit  was  -w-anting  to  those  who  could  be  pleased  with  it. 
Through  these  several  epochas  of  his  life  we  have  followed  Peter 
Pindar,  and,  we  trust,  we  have  not  been  unfaithful  in  our  strictures 
on  his  various  productions.  In  the  epistle  before  us,  '  the  gall  of 
bitterness '  is  not  wantonly  poured  out.  The  poet,  at  all  events, 
justly  or  unjustly,  it  matters  not,  is  determined  to  be  the  enemy  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  but  scurrility  constitutes  not  its  prominent  feature.  Mr. 
Addington  is  praised  ;  Alderman  Perring  complimented  ;  and  De- 
vonshire, the  authors  country,  gratefully  mentioned. 
.    "VVe  will,  as  v/e  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  give  a  few  lines  as  a 
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specimen  ;  they  are  the  four  first  stanzas  of  the  epistle,  and  th« 
reader  will  perceive  that,  in  tlie  last  of  them,  that  liappy  knack  at 
delineation  is  preserved,  which  has  for  ever  been  the  most  pleasing 
trait  in  the  works  of  this  writer  : 

'  Believe  the  Bnrd,  my  good  Lord  May'r, 

That  we  have  been  upon  the  stare. 
For  your  Address,  for  just  administration  ; 

Which  brought  tlze  Premier  so  much  fame  ; 

With  peerless  lustre  crown'd  his  name, 
And  spread  a  smile  of  pleasure  o'er  the  Nation  ! 

'  Wild  Expectation  on  her  toe. 

Has  been  a  month,  at  least,  I  know. 
Looking  for  this  fair  tribute  of  your  thanks. 

Perchance  some  Daemon,  secret,  sly. 

Has  mark'd  th'  aft'air  with  jealous  eye. 
And,  deep  in  dark  intrigue,  been  playing  pranks  : 

'  Some  Pittite,  mad,  vindictive,  crost. 

Because  the  Statue  has  been  lost. 
Has  tamper'd  v,-ith  some  Aldermen,  I  fear  j 

And  men  of  Common  Council  greeting. 

In  sad  unguarded  hour  of  eating, 
Mix'd  Ministerial  poison  with  their  Beer, 

'  Poor  iron  dust,  through  playful  Fate 

Attracted  by  the  Magnet-State! 
Or  let  us  rather  call  them  stra-xs — 

Whirl'dfrom  their  dirt,  their  native  Sphere, 

By  Sudden  gusts— aloft,  here,  there  — 
Of  Babes  tlie  wonder  and  applause  ! — '     p.  1. 

Art.  23. — Great  Cry  and  Little  Wool ;  or,  the  Squads  in  an  Uproar; 
or,  the  Progress  of  Politics  ;  or  Epistles,  poetical  and  picturesque. 
Written  hi/  Toby  Scout,  Esq,  a  Member  of  the  Opposition  ;  and 
edited  by  Pder  Pindar,  Esq.    4fo.     Is.Gd.     Walker,      1804. 

Who  Toby  Scout  is  his  editor  does  not  inform  us  j  but  we  suspect 
somebody  with  whose  works  he  is  permitted  to  take  considerable 
liberties.  A  great  number  of  the  lines  would  lead  us  to  think  that 
Peter  Pindar  had  a  hand  in  writing  them  j  yet,  excepting  a  beautiful 
verse  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  epistle,  there  are  few  of  them 
which  do  him  much  credit.  Surely  it  is  no  disgrace  to  a  mother  that 
her  son's  political  creed  happens  to  disagree  with  that  of  the  satirist  j 
nor  is  it  a  very  lofty  flight  in  that  satirist  to  attack  a  weak  woman  for 
selling  ointment  and  bobbin.  Yet  svich  is  the  subject  of  one  of  these 
epistles.  '  The  dog,'  we  fear,  '  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again  j 
and  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire." 
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Art.  24. — Things,  Js  They   Were,  As  They  Are,  and  as  They  Ought 
To  Be.    A  Poem.    V/ith  an  Earnest  Address  to  the  Landcivners  of  the 

United  Kingdoms.   By  Thomas  Tovey.    12mo.    4^s.    Seived.    Stewart. 

1804. 

'  The  author  of  the  follomng  poem  presumes  to  submit  to  the 
public  the  produce  of  hours  stolen  from  business,  and  sleep  ;  and 
hopes  for  some  indulgence,  when  he  declarer,  th?.t  his  nec^^ssary  at- 
tention to  business,  through  life,  has  made  his  opportunities  of  pro- 
^ting  by  the  labours  of  ether  men  very  limited. 

*  He  has  considered  himself  as  one  of  the  meanest  of  a  ship's  comr 
pany,  whose  labour  during  fair  weather,  and  prosperous  breezes, 
might  be  very  v.-ell  dispensed  with  ;  but  whfn  tlie  furious  tempest 
had  shattered  the  ship,  and  all  v/ere  threatened  with  a  vratery  grave, 
even  his  assistance,  though  trifling  in  Itself,  became  of  some  impor- 
tance.'    Pref.  p.  5. 


*  He  intreats  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  written  in  1800  and  the  beginning  of  1801,  as  it  may 
now  seem  somewhat  out  of  season  ;  he  tha'.iks  God  that  it  is  so,  that 
he  has  heard  the  cries  of  the  poor,  and  has  granted  us  great  relief.  But 
the  continued  dearness  of  meat,  cheese,  butter,  &c.  together  with 
the  danger  of  the  late  scenes  respecting  corn  recurring,  is,  he  hopes, 
a  sufhcient  apology  for  pubHshing  it,  though  it  be  a  little  out  of  sea- 
son.'    Pref.  p.  6. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  either  from  a  real,  or  an  imaginary  scar- 
city, the  high  price  of  com,  at  all  times  so  dreadful  to  the  poor,  is 
again  taking  place.  We  hope  soon  to  see  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment turned  to  this  serious  evil ;  and  that  it  vrill  eittier  repeal  the  late 
unpopular  act  for  encouraging  the  exportation  of  grain,  or  adopt 
some  other  mode  of  redress,  which  to  its  wisdom  shall  seem  more 
fit.  Mr.  Tovey  is  of  opinion,  that  diminishing  the  size  of  farms 
would  be  the  m.ost  beneficial  measure.  It  is  urgsd  by  landlords,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  let  their  estates  as  they  please  ;  and  by  tenants, 
that  the  legislature  ought  not  to  prevent  their  renting  all  that  they 
can  pay  for.  Our  author  is  of  a  different  opinion  :  his  plea  is  neces- 
sity ;  and  he  urges  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  with  at  least  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  of  moderation.  '  Of  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  his 
proposal  we  give  no  opinion. 

*  Who,  that  has  any  humane  feelings,  would  not  rather  make 
some  little  sacrifice  (and  but  little  is  required,  if  judiciously  managed) 
than  see  such  tim.es  return  again?  And  we  knov/ not,  if  things 
were  suffered  to  come  again  to  the  same  state,  triat  it  would  end  as 
well  as  it  now  has.  There  have  been  strong  argum^ents  brought  for- 
ward against  attempting  a  revolution,  from  the  dreadful  scenes  con- 
sequent thereon  in  France  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  operate 
as  strongly  on  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  beneficial  al- 
terations, not  to  suffer  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  driven  to  s'.ich 
extremities,  as  to  lie  epen  tc  the  temptations  of  wicked  and  seditious 
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persons  {as  we  are  told  was  the  case  in  France)  to  proceed  to  the 
like  outrages.  Instead  of  which,  were  the  measures  proposed  impro- 
ved upon  and  adopted,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  make  the  mass  of 
the  people  so  comfortable,  that  other  reforming  and  revolutionary- 
schemes  would  be  forgotten,  and  throu-n  an  age  or  a  century  back. 

*  To  oblige  the  landowners  to  divide  their  farms,  may  be  called  a 
strong  measure.  Do  not  deep  rooted  and  desperate  diseases  require 
strong  and  pow  rful  remedies  ?  Have  not  as  strong  measures  been 
resorted  to,  in  cases  of  less  importance  ?  Are  v.-e  not  in  the  habits 
of  seeing  things  done  daily,  which  appeared  at  first  as  arbitrary  and 
obnoxious,  till  passed  into  a  law,  carried  into  effect,  and  become  fa- 
miliar ?  For  instance,  the  excise  laws.  Sec.  Forbid  it  then  huma- 
nity, forbid  it  every  tender  feeling,  that  measures  which  tend  to  be- 
nelit  mankind  so  much,  should  be  accounted  arbitrary,  and  opposed. 
To  support  a  war,  the  event  of  which  is  ahvays  uncertain,  /nucii  has 
been  cheerfully  given  up,  many  deprivations  submitted  to,  and  bur- 
■dens  borne  ;  shall  not  then  such  measures  as  these,  which  will  nro- 
<luce  certain  and  incalculable  good,  be  clieerfuUy  and  readily  submit- 
ted to  ?  If  in  any  town  or  village  there  was  a  man  who  carried  arms, 
and  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  annoying  and  maiming  his  neigh- 
bours with  them,  would  it  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  take  away  thosa 
arms  from  him,  and  destroy  them  ?  So  would  I  have  the  monopo- 
lizers of  farms,  and  of  every  kind  of  provisions  treated  :  let  them  not 
be  injured  in  their  persons,  and  their  property  let  them  enjoy  as  well 
as  they  can  ;  I  shall  not  envy  thern  ;  but  let  them  be  prevented  from 
doing  us  any  farther  harm. 

'  Any  measure  that  appears  at  all  arbitrary,  is  unpleasant ;  and,  I 
think,  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  recommend  any  thino-  of  the 
kind,  were  not  a  great  good  to  be  obtained  thereby ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, few  cases  can  be  put,  where  the  v/ords  of  our  great  poet 
Shakespeare  are  more  apphcable  than  in  the  case  before  us  :  "  To  do 
a  greai  right,  do  a  Utile  wrong."  And  in  all  well  ordered  society,  a 
certain  portion  of  that  right,  which  every  man  as  an  individual  may 
lay  claim  to,  must  be  given  up  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Many 
measures  that  have  a  more  arbitrary  savour  are  considered  not  only 
expedient,  but  some  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  instance,  conipelling 
men  to  serve  in  the  militia  or  in  the  navy  ;  granting  exclusive  ch'ar- 
ters  to  merchants,  bodies  corporate,  &c.  ;  obliging  persons  to  pay 
various  taxes,  besides  what  is  levied  by  government,  but  all  in  order 
to  prom.ote  the  good  of  the  community  at  large.  Shall  then  mea- 
sures which  are  calculated  to  ease  various  other  burdens,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  all,  be  scouted  as  too  arbitrary  to  be  adopted  ? 
Heaven  forbid.     Common  sense  forbid.'     Pref.   p.  5i. 

Mr.  Tovey  has  been  extremely  exact  in  the  division  of  his  book. 
Sixty-two  pages  are  filled  by  the  preface,  and  the  same  number  by 
the  poem.  Of  the  former  production  we  have  given  a  creditable  spe- 
cimen ;  from  the  latter  we  will  also  copy  a  few  lines.  Yet  we  can- 
not  say  much  in  their  favour.  The  versification  is  feeble  and  nerve- 
Jes?,  and  clogged  with  innumerable  expletives. 

'  Blessing,  and  being  blest,  Acasto  dwelt. 
On  you  sweet  spot,  twice  forty  summers  past ; 
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Nor  one  among  his  num'rous  tenanto  felt 

A  moment's  pain,  that  there  his  lot  was  cast. 
He  saw  them  happy,  and  was  highly  pleas'd ; 

Him,  as  a  father,  tenderly  they  lov'd  : 
Were  they  in  misery  I  soon  their  pains  he  eas'd. 

Was  he  unwell  ?  their  grieving  hearts  were  mov'd. 
Belov'd  and  loving  !   all  his  happy  hours, 

Glided  along  in  sweet  tranquillity  ; 
And  all  exerted  still  their  utmost  pow'rs 

T'avert  or  sooth  each  sad  calamity. 
From  his  lov'd  mansion  rarely  did  he  stray. 

To  seek  for  pleasures  in  the  smoky  town  ; 
Where  numbers  dream  their  useless  lives  away, 

Or  seek  in  noise  and  mirth  their  cares  to  drown. 
Rather  among  his  tenants  would  he  roam. 

And  taste  their  joys,  and  gladden  all  the  place  ; 
Or  walk  around  his  charming  happy  home, 

And  with  his  eye  the  beauteous  landscape  trace. 
Thence  he  beheld  spread  o'er  the  wide  champaign, 

Innum'rous  cots,  and  farms  of  small  extent, 
W^here  multitudes  of  peasants  could  obtain, 

What  their  few  wants  required,  and  were  content. 
Here,  near  at  hand,  the  lowing  kine  did  feed 

In  pastures  small,  but  rich,  and  watered  well ; 
There,  num'rous  flocks  of  snowy  white  were  spread, 

In  prospect  fair  all  o'er  the  enamell'd  vale. 
Embosom'd  soft  in  tufted  trees  appear'd. 

The  hamlets  scatter'd  o'er  this  ample  space  ; 
While  tow'rs  and  spires  their  lofty  heads  uprcar'd. 

And  did  the  fair,  the  varied  landscape  grace. 
Some  miles  in  front,  each  steering  for  its  port, 

Rich  freighted  ships  were  riding  o'er  the  wave  ; 
Of  coasters  too,  a  numerous  resort. 

Which  rarely  did  the  ocean's  fury  brave  : 
Or  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind. 

To  waft  them  to  some  friendly  foreign  shore, 
A  fleet  was  view'd ;  and  v/hen  the  fates  v,-ere  kind, 

Old  Neptune's  sons  would  cheerfully  unmoor. 
From  Dean's  high  forest  o'er  the  wood-crown'd  hills, 

O'er  Vaga's  banks,  and  Piercefield's  shady  grove  ; 
O'er  dim-discover'd  tow'rs,  and  seats,  and  vills, 

From  nearer  viev.'s  th'  unsated  eye  might  rove. 
From  thence  o'er  j)-lonmouth's  pleasant  woods  and  vales, 

Far  stretchinp-  westward  down  the  sea-wash'd  shore  ; 
Where  oft  the  foaming  billow  greatly  swells. 

When  blust'ring  winds  and  furious  tempests  roar. 
More  distant  still,  and  mingling  with  the  sky. 

Height  above  height  the  Cambrian  hills  uprear'd 
Their  tow'ring  heads  ;  and  to  the  keenest  eye. 

The  heav'ns  and  earth  uniting  here  appear'd.'     p.  5« 
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DRAPvLA. 

Art.  25. — l^Iafrimonij :  A  petit  Opera  iu  fao  .-lets,  as  per  formed  at  ths 
Theulre~l\/)ijul,  Driinj-Lane.  Altered Jrujn  the  I'raick.  Bi/  Jarucs 
Kainey.     Sio.     Is.  6d.     Longman  ft/u/ Co.     1804. 

Mr.  Kenney  speaks  with  great  niodesty,  in  his  preface^  of  himself 
and  his  abilities.  As  he  does  not  appear  to  exf>ect  much  from  this 
translation,  he  will  not  be  much  disappointed  at  its  conderanatioa, 
The  fault  is  not  liis  that  his  author  i;iys  an  improtabie  plot ;  though, 
perhaps,  he  might  as  well  have  either  mended  or  rejected  it.  llie 
heart  is  not  suddenly  cured  of  even  its  smallest  f.iulrs.  A  mondis 
confinement  of  Delaval  and  Clara  before  their  meeting  miiiht  iwive 
been  related  in  episode.  We  have  so  often  conipiained  of  trans- 
planting Irishmen  into  foreign  countries,  or  rather  into  plays  bor- 
rowed from  foreign  autliors,  that  v/e  grow  tired  of  the  fruitless  labour. 
When  v.it  returns  to  our  drama  we  suppo:;e  tliis  and  other  absurdi- 
ties may  cease, 

Akt.  1(5. — Foul  Deeds  tci/l  rise,  a  Musical  Drnma.    Fry  S.  J.  Arnvld. 
As  performed   at   the   'J7uatre-Iioi/al,  Haymuri.et.     Hro.      Is.  6d, 
Barker  and  Son .     1 804. 
The  author  of  this  trifle  has  some  cause  for  complaint  at  its  ill  suc- 


cess m  representation,      io   Axry   great  merit  it  cannot  ii\y  ciaim  ; 
but  much  woise  pieces  have  been  suiFered  to  pass  by  the  caprice  of 
the  public. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  2/. — 77if  Yuimg  Ladies' New  Cftde  to  Aritlnnetic  ;  being  c  short 
and  useful  Seketion  ;  containing,  Oesides  the  cnt/imun  end  ncces^uiy 
Kales,  the  Application  oj' each  Lliile,  by  a  I'ariefy  nj  practical  Ques- 
tions chiefly  on  Domestic  Affairs  ;  together  u-ith  the  Alxthod  ofrr.ak- 
ing  out  Bills  of  Parcels,  Book  Debts,  Receipts,  (.'yc.  i^c.  Fur  the 
Use  of  Ladies'  S'hools  and  P/'irate  ieachers.  By  John  Grcig. 
12010.     'Is.      Croihy  and  Co.     1805. 

Art. 28.^////  Fntroduction  to  the  Use  of  the  G  'a  foes ,  for  Youth  of  loth 
Sexes;  particularly  designed  for  Schools  (fid  Fraate  'Ieachers,  Spc, 
By  Joltn  Greig.     l2nio.     2s.  tjd.    Crosby  «.vc/ Co.     1805. 

We  spoke  favourably  of  the  former  of  these  productions  \'/hen  it 
appeared  some  j'ears  ago.  I'he  Introduction  to  th;i  Use  of  the  Glubes 
v/ili  be  found  a  proper  book  to  succeed  it.  IMr.  Greig  has  given  thojs 
ea.sy  kind  of  problems  which  girls  will  be  able  to  work  without  dis- 
gust. When  something  of  that  application  is  enjoined  them  v/hich 
-boys  submit  to  at  the  Latin  school,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  supply 
them  V,  ith  more  copious  treatises  :  till  then  we  must  remain  thank- 
ful to  those  masters  who  wijl  amuse  them  into  knowledge. 

Art,2P. —  The  Life  of  Carlo,  the  famous  Dog  of  Drvry-Lone  Theatre, 
IViih  his  Portrait^  and  otiier  Coptper  Flnces.  i2'.'.'o.      is:  'I'ab'dTiand 
Co.      180-J. 
These  memoirs  contain  the  hiitorv  of  Carlo,   prior  to  his  coming 

out  as  an  actor  3   and  they  will  be  found  a.s  amu£u»£  to  link  cliddrca 
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as  his  subsequent  exploits  were  to  those  greater  ones  for  whose  en- 
tertainment Mr.  Reynolds  prepared  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  add  that  tht^y  are  more  in  place  liere  than  they  possibly  could 
be  on  the  stage  of  our  greatest  national  theatre, 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Akt.  30. — A  Medical  Guide  for  the  Iinalid  to  theprinc'md  JVnferuig 
riaci-s  of  Crcal  Britain.  By  IVillium  Nisbef,  M.  D.  Ftllow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Edinburgh,  .'jc.    \2ma.  5s.  Gd.   Boards.  Highlcv. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  compilations  have  probably  succeeded  ;  since  tJiey 
crowd  us  as  rapidly  as  the  works  of  sir  J.  Hill,  in  former  ages,  or 
of  Dr.  Rowley,  at  a  later  period.  This  little  volume  is  a  familiar 
compilation  on  the  etiects  of  water,  either  in  its  simple  state,  or 
when  impregnated  -v^'ith  minerals ;  as  a  remedy  for  diseases,  or  as 
assisted  by  climate  and  situation.  It  is  a  neat  and  sufficiently  ac- 
curate collection  from  former  works  ;  but  the  compiler's  commen- 
dations, collected  from  authors  sometimes  prejudiced,  and  oc- 
casionally, we  fear,  interested,  are  occasionally  too  extravagant. 
Some  of  the  foreign  waters  are  also  described,  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  the  purposes  of  those  to  whom  this  comapendiura  is  ad- 
dressed. An  account  of  a  few  watering  places  is  annexedj  from 
tl;ie  Guide  pubhshed  by  Phillips. 

Akt.31. —  A  Letter  to  William  JFilberforcc,  Esq.  M.P.  by  J  antes 
Catniii'hacl  Smyth,  31. D.  contai/ung  Remark.^  on  a  Buwphkt  entitled 
en  Account  of  the  Diicotcry  oj  the  Poxier  of  Mineral  Acid  Vapours  to 
destroy  Contagion,  by  .John  Johnstone,  M.  D.  published  in  London, 
in  1803.  8ro.     !*■.     Callow.     1805. 

Dr.  Johnstone's  son  claimed,  in  the  pamphlet  mentioned  in  the 
title,  the  discovery  of  fumigations  with  factitious  airs,  in  order  to 
destroy  contagion.  This  claim  Dr.  C.  Smyth  combats.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  Br.  Johnstone  mentioned  sulphuric  and  marine  vapours, 
but  he  seems  ne\'er  to  have  employed  them  :  at  least  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  his  ever  having  done  so,  in  general  practice.  We  have  soine 
particular  reasons  to  think,  that  he  spoke  of  it  only  as  one  method 
of  destroying  contagion,  without  having  pursued  the  idea.  We 
should  be  truly  glad  if  these  casual  hints  were  sufficient  grounds 
to  claim  discoveries,  since  we 'could  then  claim  the  discovery  of  the 
comiposition  of  water;  for  in  this  Journal  we  expressly  remarked, 
that  water  seemed  necessary  to  the  production  of  inilamniable  air, 
as  it  was  then  calle/i,  unless  the  latter  was  '  an  ingredient  in  water.* 
We  understand  that  a  medical  professor  claims  the  discovery  of 
oxygen,  because  he  suspected  a  something  was  tal:en  into  the  lungs, 
from  atmospheric  air.  We  believe,  however,  that  Dr.  Smyth  has  a 
similar  account  to  settle  v/ith  M.  Morveau,  who  has  also  claimed 
this  discovery.  • 
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Art.  33. — Outlines  of  a  Plan  calculated  to  put  a  Stop  to  flic  Progrr,'!.? 
of  the  MallgniDit  Contagion  wliich  rages  on  the  Shores  of  the  JJr- 
diterrancan,  if,  ?wtxcithstanduig  every  Precaution  to  the  cantrary.  if 
should  unfortunately  make  its  IVay  into  this  Country.  Ihj  Richard 
Pearson^  M.D.    Qvo.     \s.6i.     C.  &  R.  Baldwin.      1805. 

Our  author's  plan  is  short  and  comprehensive ;  and  indeed  little 
more  than  the  plan  of  Dr.  Mead,  somewhat  more  strict  in  its  con- 
duct and  regulations.  This  consists  iu  the  separation  of  the  side 
from  the  healthy,  on  the  first  suHpicion  of  malign.ancy.  The 
term  has  been  lately  applied,  at  least  by  tlie  younger  part  of  the 
faculty,  with  little  precision  j  and  we  have  seen  a  iamily  alarmed, 
by  the  apoth.ecary  having  declared  a  fever  malignant,  because  the 
tongue  became  brown.  Dr.  Pears  'o,  therefore,  properly  confines 
the  term  '  malignant'  to  those  epidemics,  vvhere,  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  the  sick,  the  proportion  of  deatlis  exceeds  that  of  recoveries  -, 
and  considers  a  disorder  rapid  in  its  course,  when  it  terminates 
iatally  before  the  fifth  day.  To  the  precaution  of  separation  is  adde4 
that  of  fumigation,  and  destroying  the  bedding,  8cc.  of  the  sick. 
For  the  farther  detail,  however,  of  this  very  judicious  plan,  we  must ' 
refer  to  the  work.  We  cannot,  however,  leave  so  important  a 
subject,  Vv'ithout  some  farther  elucidation ;  and  shall  therefore 
observe  from  our  author,  that  the  first  appearance  of  a  dangerous 
epidemic  should  be  carefully  watched.  It  does  not,  he  justly  re- 
marks, sliew,  at  first,  its  peculiar  nature:  its  progress  is  rapid, 
but  its  appearances  are  not  discriminated.  We  may  add  also,  tiiat 
persons  in  good  health  should  be  cautious  of  mixing  with  people  m 
general,  till  after  a  strict  examination  and  change  of  clotlies, 
if  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  infected  air  j  for  a  person 
in  health  can  convey  a  fever,  though  the  miasmata,  from  habit, 
make  no  impression  on  his  own  constitution. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  lately  to  deny  contagion  ;  an  idea  which 
our  author  properly  reprobates.  Contagion  is  not  indeed  so  formid- 
able a  cause  of  fever  as  it  was  formerly  represented  ;  yet  it  .still 
displays  a  terrific  aspect,  and  no  one  knows  its  destined  victim. 
The  two  great  scourges  of  the  human  race  are  plague,  and  the  yel- 
low fever  of  America  J  yet  we  now  know  that  they  lose  much  of 
their  malignancy,  when  the  constitution  is  not  predisposed  for  their 
reception.  Human  effluvia,  from  the  most  healthy  subjects,  when 
confined  and  accumulated,  will  produce  fever  of  a  malignant  type. 
Strict  attention  to  cleanliness  will  therefore  probably  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  poison,  or  lessen  its  power.  A  generjll  firm  state 
of  health,  cheerful  spirits,  and  the  free  use  of  antiseptics  not 
powerfully  stimulating,  will  have  a  similar  eff'ect.  To  which,  if 
we  add  free  air^  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  excretory  discharges, 
we  shall  obtain  a  complete  and  sufficiently  secure  system  of  prophy- 
laxis. Most  of  these  circumstances  meet  in  the  usual  habits  of  mo- 
dern life,  and  to  these  v.e  suspect  we  owe  our  safety  from  the  plague, 
rather  than  to  the  boasted  systQins  of  quarantine. 

The  same  habits  will  secure  us  from  the  influence  of  the  yellow 
fever  3    but  from   this  there   is  much  less  danger   than   from  the 
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plague.  We  have  alwnys  contended,  that  this  fever  is  little  more 
than  the  common  autumnal  remittent  of  the  climate,  excited  per- 
haps by  contagion,  which,  in  return,  becomes  fatal  chrefly  from  the 
predisposition  it  meets.  Y/e  have  constantly  asserted,  that,  unless 
we  import  American  constitutions  with  the  American  fomes  of 
fever,  there  was  little  reason  for  apprehension  ;  and  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  other  considerations.  Whatever  effects  an  unusually 
hot  and  protracted  summer  may  have  on  our  systems,  these  will 
have  passed  away,  or  been  counteracted,  before  the  poison  has 
reached  us ;  and  the  infection  will  there  meet  bodies  braced  with 
cold,  and  a  biliary  system  no  longer  turgid,  or  overflowing.  Were 
it  not  for  such  considerations,  can  it  be  supposed,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequent,  and,  for  a  time,  the  uncontrouled  con- 
uectioa  wiih  America,  the  fever  should  not  be  imported.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  has  often  happened,  and  we  have  more  than 
once  found  fevers  with  peculiar  symptoms,  and  symptoms  not  veiy 
utilike  those  of  (he  American  remittent,  which  we  could  trace  to 
tlie  coast,  about  the  tim.es  when  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in 
America.  It  remains  to  be  examined,  whether  some  instances  of 
putrid  peripneumony,  unusually  rapid  and  fatal,  may  not  arise  from 
a  similar  fum.es  ;  the  seat  of  Uie  disorder  only  being  changed  by  a 
difference  of  climate  and  temperature. 

While  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lessen  apprehensions,  we 
would  not  be  understood,  for  a  moment,  to  intermit  our  precau- 
tions. We  would  rather  add  to  thenij  for  t/iei/  can  do  no  harm  j 
and  we  fully  approve  of  the  very  judicious  directions  contained  in  this 
little  pamphltt.  We  have  so  often  experienced  the  insidious  un~ 
suspected  progress  of  contagion,  tliat  we  think  every  precaution 
essentially  necessarj' ;  but  iii!h  such  exertions,  there  will  be  little 
ground  for  apprehension. 

Akt.  33. — A  popular  Compendium  of  Anatoviy,  or  a  concise  and  clear 
Description  of  the  Human  Body,  uitk  the  Physiology  or  Natural 
liiatoiy  of  its  various  ActioriS  and  I' unctions  of  its  different  Organs 
cud  Farts,  containing  also  an  Article  on  Suspended  Animation,  with 
the  proper  Means  to  be  used  for  the  Recorery  of  drouned  Persons, 
By  IVilliam  Burfce,  Surgeon.     I'Imo.  6s.     High'.ey. 
Our  author  seems  to  have  executed  with  great  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision all  that  his  copious  title  promises,  so  far  as  his  limits  will  allow. 
The  descriptions  are  clear,  intL-lligiblc,  and  appropriate ;   nor  will  the 
TTii  st  delicate  sensibility  be  hurt  by    any   indecorous  description   or 
allusion. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  34. — Ar.  Address  to  the  Royal  first  Devon  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
respecting  the  Management  of  t/ieir  Horses  uhai  employed  in  actual 
Eeriice,  vith  Directions  fur  Shoeing,  and  practical  Obscrratious  on 
the  Cure  and  Pretention  oj  Lameness.  By  James  IFhite.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Badoock. 

We  have  perused  this  address  with  great  care,  and  think  it  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purposes  designed  :  it  is  short,  compre- 
hensive,  perspicuous,    and    instructive.     Indeed,   were   we   to   h*ve 
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command,  no  volunteer  officer  of  cavalry,  indeed  7io  officer  of  cavalr}'-, 
should  be  without  it. 

AnT.  35.'— J  Letter  to  Lievtenayit  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  K.  M. 
By  an  Englishman.  8io.  2y.  OV/.     OxiliAVund  Davies. 

We  read  sir  Robert  Wihons  '  Inquiry'  with  mixed  sentiments  of 
pity  and  indignation.  It  was  at  least  highly  impolitic,  and  we  wtre 
sorry  to  see  an  early  display  of  talent  so  soon  sinking  in  a  mist  of 
imbecility  and  contradiction.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  our  province 
to  disseminate  what  we  could  have  v/ished  the  author  to  have  con- 
cealed, nor  were  military  points  the  true  objects  of  a  litt-rary  journal. 
It  was  enough  to  express  our  disapprobation  in  general ;  and  we  had 
little  doubt  but  that  we  should  soon  see  an  antagonist,  worthy  of  the 
cause,  eiuerlng  the  lists.  Such  a  one  now  appears,  and  he  claims  our 
cordial  approbation.  He  has  followed- the  Tcmght  of  Maria  Teresa 
through  all  his  wanderings,  has  detected  his  inconsistencies,  and 
exposed  his  weakness.  This  he  has  effected  in  the  manly  tone  of 
patriotic  indignation,  and  he  deserves  our  thanks  as  well  as  those  of 
his  brother  *  Englishmen'  in  general.  As  he  observes,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  the  two  works  to  be  the  production  of  tlie  same 
author. 

Art.  36. — The  Works  of  Richard  Price,  Esq.  consisting  cf  Letters  and 
Poems.  l2mo.  3s.  6d,    Mav/man, 

These  are  the  casual  trifles  of  a  man  of  learning  and  general  in- 
formation. They  are  light,  pleasant,  and  entertaining  ;  though  per- 
haps not  of  sufficient  imporiance  for  the  public  e)e.  The  poems 
are  of  a  similar  kind,  though  inferior  to  the  prose.  The  author's 
political  views  may  be  judged  of  from  his  correspondents,  ivlis, 
Macauley,  Dr.  Parr,  sir  William  Jones,  &.c;  and  the  letters  are  of 
various  dates,  from  1/60  to  1795,  but  the  greater  number  between 
1770  and  1780.  Should  this  volume  be  favourably  received,  another 
on  '  more  learned  subjects'  is  promised,  which  v/ill,  of  course,  be 
more  interesting. 

Art.  37. — On  the  Modification  ofClo^ids,  and  on  the  Principles  of  their 
Production,  Siispeyision,  and  Destruction.  Bj/  Luke  llouard,  Esq. 
8i'o.  'Is.  6d.     Arch. 

This  very  excellent  and  scientific  essay  was  read  to  the  Askewlan 
society,  and  soon  afterwards  publi^'.hed  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 
We  read  it  here  with  great  satisfaction  ;  and  perhaps,  but  from  the 
want  of  novdty,  should  have  examined  it  at  some  length.  We  should 
however  have  found  no  little  difncuUy  in  conveying  the  ideas  of  the 
author  without  the  plates.  We  have  ourselves  been  conversant  with 
the  subject,  and  repeatedly  examined  all  the  variety  of  clouds  :  but  i\ir, 
Howard  will  recollect,  that  the  first  part  was  pul>iished  without  the 
plates  J  and,  though  the  appearances  were  familiar,  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  in  many  instances,  the  kind  of  do'jd  described. 
Others  less  acquainted  with  the  subject  would  have  found  the  difficulty 
much  greater. 
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Art.  3S. —  Essnys  on  JinsceVancovs  and  interesting^  Siihjecfs.  By 
Richard  Worthington,  M.  D.  \-2mo.  Cadell  akc/ Davies.  1804. 
Dr.  "Worthington  is  so  peppenf  that  it  is  dangerous  to  come  r.ea^' 
him.  Our  brothers  of  the  Monthly  Review  are  chastised  in  the  first 
pages  of  this  work  for  some  former  affront,  and  are  requested  to  leave 
this  work  to  itself.  We  will  also  comply  with  this  desire,  and  pass 
no  sort  of  judgment.  The  reader  will  see,  by  the  following  extract, 
what  sort  of  writer  the  doctor  is,  and  how  great  is  his  knowledge  ot  the 
importance  of  commerce  to  the  country  he  lives  in, 

'  Why  all  this  hustle  ?  this  ratling  of  wheels,  this  clattering  of  hoofs, 
Ihisclangour  of  horns,  this  cracking  of  thongs,  and  bloody  flagellations  r 
Why  this  uproar  and  nocturnal  revel.?  Why  are  whole  towns  to  be 
disturbed,  and  chambers  to  be  violated  ?  On  what  account  are  quiets 
lionefct  people  to  be  frightened  out  of  their  first  sleep,  and  the  hour, 
perhajis,  of  fortunate  repose  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  terrified  and  chased 

away  ? Our  mail  coaches,  like  Macbeth,  "  have  murdered  sleep." 

■ — Therefore,  1  would  that  mail  coaches  might  revolve  no  more — But, 
I  shall  wish,  and  hope,  and  write  in  vain — Legs,  arms,  necks  and 
heads  must  be  broken  ;  excellent  horses  must  be  driven  to  death  in  a 
year  or  tv/o,  and  all  the  world  distracted,  that  a  few  merchants,  stock 
jobbers  and  brokers  may  receive  their  intelligence,  or  commissions, 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  instead  of  between  dinner  and  suppier. 

'  Who,  that  cannot  see  any  great  importance  in  these  events,  would 
believe,  that  it  was  merely  on  thsir  account,  or  on  others  equally  insig- 
nificant, that  a  stately  machine,  carrying  seven  passengers,  not  one  of 
whom  has  a  concern  in  their  success,  was  whirling  around  on  a  qua- 
druple axis,  at   an  impetus    of  eight,    nine,    ten,  and,  occasionally, 
twelve  miles  per  hour,  amidst  every  variety  of  season,  and  inclemency 
cf  sky  J   amidst  the  damps   and   darkness    of  night  ;    the  heat   and 
splendor  of  day  ;   braving  alike  the  perilous  and  midnight  blasts  of 
January,  and  the  meridian  blaze  of  June  !   Nay,  on  the  wings  cf  such 
fiery  expedition  is  it  often  seen  to  drive,  that,   was  it  not  for  the  diffi- 
,cuUy  of  mistaking  a  tipsy  coachman,   ardent  aild  ruby  from  the  gin 
shop,  for  Apollo,  or  the  son  of  Apollo,  glowing  with  celestial  fire  ;  or 
a  turnpike  road,   overwhelmed  with  dust    or  dirt,  as  accident   ma,y 
determine,  for  the  galaxy  of  the  heavens,  a  young  mythologist  might 
almost  doubt  whether  his  astonished  vision  had  been  crossed  by  a  mortal 
car,  or  the  impetuous  chariot  of  the  sun,  in  wild  and  desperate  career.' 
Art.  39* — Historical  Outlines  of  the  Rise  and  Estahlishnieiit  of  the  Papal 
Po'wer ;  addressed  to  the   Rowan-catholic   Priests    of  Ireland.     JJy 
Henry  Card.     Svo.     3s.  Qd.     Longman  and  Rees.      1804'. 
While  one  part  of  the  empire  is  distracted  by  the  intrigues  and  su- 
perstition of  the  Romish  priests,  perhaps  Mr.  Card  has  been  well  em- 
ployed in  pointing  out  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  predecessors  of 
these  who   have   lately  sat   on  an  uneasy  and  precarious  throne — a 
throne  sapped  by  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  since  stormed  by  dc- 
mpcratical  turbulence.    We  can   highly  praise  the  motive  and  re- 
spect the  execution  ;  but  we  fear  it  will  be  useless  5    for  those  vi-ho 
can  alone  profit  by  it  will  not,  we  suspect,  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.     These  outlines  are  written  in  a 
spirited,  elegant  style,  and  well  adapted  to  prove  that  the  catholics 
are  not  solely   and  exclusively,  as   they   suppose,   ni^fnbers  of  the 
church  of  Christ. 
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Art.  I. — An  Eisay  on  Chemical  Static!  ;  naith  copious  Explana- 
tory Notesy  and  an  Appendix  on  Vegetable  and  Anitnal  Substances, 
Translated  from  the   original   French  of  C.   L.    Berthollety 
Member  of  thg  Conservative  Senate y  of  the  InstitutCy  ^c.     By 
B.Lambert.    2vols.B\o.     Mawman.      1804. 

CHEMISTRY,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful  advance- 
ment within  the  last  thirty  years,  as  a  practical  art,  has  by  no 
means  hitherto  attained  that  comprehensive  knowledge  and  ca- 
tenation of  results,  which  can  characterise  it  as  a  complete 
science.  There  are  no  laws  deduced  from  the  notices  we  have 
of  all  its  phenomena,  that  can  be  fairly  compared  with  the 
laws  of  motion  in  general,  as  they  are  delivered  by  Newton, 
or  as  they  are  proved  in  their  particular  application  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets.  The  most  general  law  of  chemistry,  "  that 
all  bodies  are  expanded  by  caloric,"  has  none  of  that  exactness, 
nor  can  it  be  applied  in  calculation,  like  the  law  of  planetary 
motion,  "  the  square  of  the  periodical  times  is  "as  the  cubes  of 
the  distances." — On  the  contrary,  in  the  progress  of  chemistry 
it  has  been  found  requisite  to  form  different  theories  to  account 
for  the  phenomena,  and  to  give  the  mind  a  portion  of  that  sa- 
tisfaction, which  it  requires  to  animate  its  pursuit.  Perhaps  it 
is  fortunate,  that  the  first  digestion  of  the  mind  (as  lord  Bacon 
calls  it)  of  modern  chemists,  did  stir  up  such  a  field  of  inquiry, 
as  to  render  some  theory  requisite.  Hence  arose  the  doctrine 
of  phlogiston.  This  doctrine  demanded  experiments.  The 
experiments  of  Priestley  led  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen.  The 
experiments  of  Cavendish  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water.  These,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
newly  observed  facts,  were  finally  confirmed  by  the  French 
chemists,  and  the  immortal  Lavoisier  and  his  school  have 
Crit.  Rey.  Vol.  4.  February f  1805.  I 
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brought  lato  sliape  that  beautiful  fabric,  which  i^  now  generally 
adopted  as  the  system  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  present 
publication  of  Berthollet  advances  a  step  farther,  by  first  ab- 
stracting the  general  rules  of  that  system,  passing  lightly  over 
those  that  are  obvious,  and  resting  upon  those  that  are  obscure; 
embodying  the  facts  on  their  several  trains,  and  then  disen- 
tangling, them  from  their  sfeveral  combinations ;  and  finally  by 
recognising  afiinity  as  the  cause  of  all  combinations,  by  tracing 
its  successive  and  relative  action-sy  by  examining  *  the  mutual 
dependence  of  chemical  properties  of  bodies,  compared,  at  first, 
v.uth  each  other,  and  afterwarci's  considered  in  the  diiFerent 
substances  ;  what  are  the  forces  which  arise  from  their  action 
in  the  effects  produced  by  them,  and,  what  are  the  properties 
of  the  forces  which  contribute  to  these  effects,  or  which  are  in 
opposition  to  them. '  Vol.  i.  p.  xviii. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  regular  analysis  of  the  work  before 
us,  x:z  cannot  but  admire  the  comprehension  of  mind,  tlie  pro- 
fusion of  acquirement,  and  the  liberality  of  philosophical  sen-^ 
timerit,  of  the  v/riter.  He  has  dived  into  the  depths  of  chemical 
kriOAvled'ge^  Not  a  fact  escapes  hipi ;  and)  what '  is  admirable 
ef  the  present  hour,  and  we  trust'  will  becoiiie  %  fashion  again, 
he  remembers  the  name  of  the  authbi*  of  each  experiment. 
But  it  \Y0Hld  be  waste  of.  time  to  enlarge  o;n  jVf.  Berthollet 's 
great;  powers.ap'aiphilosoplier.  ..His  discoveries  and  h^s  writings 
■Bpeak  for  themselves,  and  far  be,  it  from  us  to  atteinpt  to  de- 
preciate their  merit  by  any  allusioi  tp  his  character  in  a  poli- 
tical point  of  view  !  Science  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
party  distinctions — she  belongs  to  mankind- 

'liit  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts,     ^n   the  first  are  con- 
sidered 3il  the  elements  of  chemical  action  •,  in  the  second,  the 
subslances  that  exercise  it.    All  chemical  action  he  considers  as 
th^  p|fect  of  affinity,  modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  body 
which  exercises  It.     Cohesion  is  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal  af- 
finity,of  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  a  force  opposed  to  all  those 
.tending  to  cause  them  to  enter  into  another  combination,  while 
,on  the  contrary  it  tends  to  re-unite  them.  Every  affinity  which 
^ tends  by  its  action  to  diminish  the  effect  of  cohesion,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  force  opposed  to  it,  and  of  which  the  result  13 
solution.     These  tv/o  forces,  therefore,  according  to  their  so- 
lutions, produce  different  results  ;  which  are  not  to  be  attri- 
buted, in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  to 
two  afllnitics,  one  purely  chemical,  the  other  physical.     Che- 
mists have  considered  the  force  of  cohesion,  only  as  a  quality 
of  bodies  actually  solid ;  so  that  when  solidity  ceased,  they 
.thoiight  it  was  destroyed  :■  on  the  contrary,  it^  effects  may 
cease  to  be  sensible  without  ceasing  to  act,  which  is  the  case 
TV'itli  all  the  physical  powers  comprehended  in  it :  this  is  the 
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chief  result  in  M.  Be4hollet's  doctrine,  which  he  afterwards 
illustrates  by  a  long  quotation  from  Saussure,  Vol.  i.  p.  376, 
and  by  considering  substances  in  solution,  precipitates,  satu- 
ration, &c.  The  expansive  power  of  caloric  modifies  also  the 
general  law,  'that  substances  act  in  the  ratio  of  the  energy  of 
their  affinity  and  quantity,  as  does  likewise  the  interval  of  time 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  chemical  action. 

Under  these  heads,  he  considers  generally  all  the  known, 
elements  of  chemical  action  ;  or  in  other  words,  endeavours  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone  of  chemical  science,.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  secoixl  part,  to  the  substances.  He  examine:s  the 
properties  of  inflammable  substances,  then  of  compound  acids, 
then  of  alkahs,  earths,  and  metals. 

*  Vegetable  substances  and  animai  sulestances  are  very  complex, 
not  so  much  by  the  number  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  their 
composition,  as  by  the  substances  which  ari'se  from  thetp,  and  which 
all  act  by  a  resulting  force ;  they  are  so  unsettled  and  so  variable 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  the  phenomena  arising  from  them  ;  the  greatest  circumspectioa 
is  necessary  in  considering  them  :  I  sh;ill  confine  myself  to  indicat* 
ing  what  appears  to  me  to  be  best  ascertained,  or  what  may  be  most 
rensonably  conjectured,  respecting  the  phenomena  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  chemistry  has  been  able  to  attain.'  Vol.  1.  p.  31. 

On  the  subject  of  the  new  gas,  wliich  he  calls  oxl-carburated 
hydrogen,  he  treats  as  follows  : 

'  Until  very  lately  the  inflammable  gas  which  contains  only  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  and  another  species  of  inflammable  gas,  which 
at  the  same  time  contains  oxigen,  and  which  I  have  denominated  ■ 
oxi-carburated  hydrogen,  have  been  confounded.  The  theory  I 
have  embraced  on  this  subject,  is  in  opposition  to  that  supported 
by  Guyton.  It  is  asserted  that  the  inflammable  gas  I  call  oxi- 
carburated,  differs  from,  carbonic  acid  only  by  a  greater  proportion 
of  carbon. 

'"  '  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  receives  hydrogen  Into  its  composition  ; 
that  it  is  indebted  to  this  element  for  its  specific  lightness,  whicb 
ivas  ascertained  by  Cruikshank,  and  by  Clement  and  Desorme,  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air  ;  that  this  hydrogen  may 
arise  from  the  charcoal,  which  contains  it  even  when  it  has  been 
strongly  calcined  ;  from  the  water  which  some  substances  can  re- 
tain at  the  highest  degree  of  heat ;  and  very  often  from  both.'  Vol. 
ii.  p.  70. 

After  adducing  a  great  number  of  facts  and  reasonings,  he 
concludes — 

*  Carbon  and  hydrogen  can  therefore  form  two  species  of  combi- 
nation: one  in  which  the  carbon  predominates,  and  v/hich  is  fixed? 
ar.d  the  other  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  superior,  to  which  it  thea 
owes  its  gazeous  state. 
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*  Oxigcn  can  produce  a  ternary  combination  with  these  two  first 
elements  ;  it  is  found  in  charcoal,  but  only  in  a  small  proportion  ; 
it  can  form  a  gazeous  combination,  and  enter  into  it  in  a  much 
larger  preportion  ;  this  is  the  oxi-carburated  hydrogen  gas  ;  and 
although  the  hydrogen  can  only  exist  in  it  in  a  small  quantity,  it  is 
the  most  efficacious  cause  of  its  clastic  stat?,  and  of  its  specific 
lightness. 

'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  existence  of  this  gas  is  proved,  prin- 
cipally ;  ist.  Because  a  similar  one  can  be  composed  by  combining 
a  certain  proportion  of  oxigen  with  carburated  hydrogen  gas^  and 
because  that  obtained  from  ur;riHa[  charcoal  bv  fire  is  also  of  this 
species. 

'  2d.  Because  the  most  powerfully  calcined  charcoal  contains 
hydrogen,  and  no  effect  of  this  element  is  to  be  found  so  energetic, 
if  it  is  not  admitted  that  it  passes  into  the  oxi-carburated  hydrogen 
gas  which  is  formed  by  its  means. 

'  3d.  Because  the  specific  lightness  of  oxi-carburated  hydrogen 
gas  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  only  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  oxigen  ;  and  which  requires  that  the  oxigen, 
after  having  experienced  a  contraction  in  the  formation  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  shall  follow  a  course?  so  opposite,  that  the  combination 
resulting  from  a  much  more  considerable  addition  of  a  solid  and- 
scarcely  expansive  element,  will  become  specifically  lighter  than 
that  of  its  elements,  which  are  naturally  very  light,  and  have  a 
great  disposition  to  elasticity,  while  the  accession  of  hydrogen  gives 
a  natural  explanation  of  this  lightness.'   Vol.  ii.  v.  80. 

The  appendix  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  contains 
much  curious  and  instructive  matter.  On  the  subject  of  fer- 
mentation and  crushing  of  wine  we  have  the  following  extract 
from  Fabroni. 

'  The  saccharine  matter  is  the  element  necessary  to  the  vinous 
fermentation.:  it  is  decomposed  in  it ;  it  only  ferments  by  the  action 
of  another  substance,  capable  of  re-acting  upon  it,  and  of  disen- 
gaging an  elastic  fluid  from  it. 

'  The  matter  which  decomposes  the  sugar  in  the  vinous  effljr- 
▼escence  is  the  vegeto-animal  substance  ;  it  is  seated  in  peculiar 
utricles  in  the  grape,  as  well  as  in  the  grain  ;  by  crushing  the  grape 
this  glutinous  matter  is  mixed  with  the  sugar,  as  if  an  acid  and  a 
carbonate  were  poured  into  the  same  vessel  ;  as  soon  as  the  two 
matters  are  in  contact  the  efl'ervescence  or  fermentation  commences 
in  it,  as  happens  in  every  other  operation  of  chemistry. 

'  When  these  matters  are  liquid,  the  carbon  of  the  glutinous  part 
attacks  the  oxigen  of  the  sugar  ;  it  burns  and  is  disengaged  in  gas  ; 
the  sugar,  partly  deoxidated,  forms  a  new  kind  of  combination  with 
the  hydrogen  and  azote.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

To  those  who  seek  for  an  elementary  book  of  chemistry,  the 
<  Chemical  Statics'  will  be  of  little  use.  Lavoisier's  Elements 
iihemld  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  learner,  and  BerthoUet 
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ef  the  learned  chemist.  The  'Chemical  Statics'  is  the  essence 
drawn  from  an  abstract  view  of  the  whole  range  of  chemical 
knowledge. 

*  In  every  discussion  (says  Berthollet)  whose  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  phenomena,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  one  or  several  analogous  phenomena  are 
equally  explicable  by  two  hypotheses;  and  that  then  two  opinions, 
sometimes  contradictory,  may  be  maintained,  until  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  effects  is  obtained,  which,  at  length,  excludes  one  of  the 
two  hypotheses  :  this  is  a  circumstance  in  which  opposite  opinions 
can  be  supported  even  by  experiment,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
prevent  the  natural  interest  we  attach  to  our  conceptions  from  en- 
gaging us  to  multiply  that  species  of  facts  which  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving one  of  the  two  interpretations  :  nevertheless  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  which  throws  such  a  radiance  around  chemistry  in 
particular,  will  ere  long  dissipate  the  want  of  certainty  which  may 
divide  our  opinions:  in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  period  more  honourable  to  it  than  that  which 
established  unanimity  so  quickly  on  a  theory  which  had  predomi- 
nated like  that  of  phlogiston . 

'  Havincr  succeeded  in  distinguishinsr  the  general  causes  of  che- 
mical  phenomena,  it  is  still  easy  to  be  deceived  in  many  applica- 
tions of  them:  either  because  the  circumstances  which  influence  the 
facts  are  not  sufficiently  known  ;  or  because  among  the  several  causes 
which  may  contribute  to  them,  that  is  attributed  to  some  which 
depends  on  others. 

'  It  is  this  concurrence  of  several  causes  to  the  same  effect  that 
principally  occasions  the  apparent  anomalies,  which  sometimes  lead 
to  doubtful  explanations,  or  which  even  render  them  impossible  : 
in  that  case,  without  suffering  these  facts  to  invalidate  the  conse- 
quences drawn  from  more  positive  facts,  we  must  suspend  the  ex- 
planation, or  stop  at  conjecture. 

*  I  am  aware  that  in  the  execution  of  the  design  to  which  I  was 
led  by  the  sudden  establishment  of  the  normal  schools,  and  by  the 
desire  I  have  to  review  the  hasty  occupations  in  which  it  engaged 
me,  that  they  may  serve  me  as  a  guide  in  the  instruction  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  a  much  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
inquiries  which  have  b«en  greatly  multiplied  for  some  time  was  re- 
quisite :  led  away  for  several  years  by  engagements  foreign  to 
science,  since  having  been  permitted  to  resume  my  studies,  I  have 
only  been  able  to  accomplish  imperfectly  the  invesdgations  of  which 
I  stood  in  need.'   Vol.  i.  p.  393. 

The  quotations  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  manner. 
—This  translation  is  sometimes  very  inaccurate.  Such  errors 
as  "  mechanics  has  established,"  and  "  it  is  these  conditions,'* 
are  very  disgraceful :  the  style  too  is  often  perplexed  and 
wanting  in  perspicuity.  Still  ought  we  to  be  thankful  for 
having  so  valuable  a  work  in  an  English  dress. 
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Art.  II. — Aleirlcal  Tales  and  other  Poems,  hy  Robert  Souihez, 
i2mo.      Longman  and  Co.      i8e5. 

SUCH  is  our  dislike  to  the  subject,  metre,  and  in  short  every 
thing  appertaining  to  what  Mr.  Southey  denominates  *  Metrical 
Tales,'  that  the  Tery  title  of  the  book  now  before  us  gave  us  a 
prejudice  against  its  contents,  and  we  took  it  up  in  the  full  ex- 
pectation, we  had  almost  said  determination,  of  handling  it 
roughly.    But  we  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we  found  that, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  should  be  obligied  to  praise  it.     The 
author  possesses  genius  and  fancy  to  a  considerable  extent ;  he 
has  no  common  powers  of  language  and  versification,  and  is 
master  of  most  of  those  qiialities  and  qualifications  without 
xvhich  there  can  be  no  poetical  excellence.  ,  But  however  great 
his   claims  to   the  ivy  wreath,  doctarum  pramia  frontiunty  he 
has  also  many  faults  which  are  highly  reprehensible,  the  more 
so  perhaps  because  they  are  avoidable  and  voluntary.     The 
greatest,  and  indeed  that  which  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of 
all  his  other  defects,  is  that  he  is  an  egregious  poetical  coxcomb. 
It  seems  to  be  his  aim  to  strike  out  a  new  model  for  English 
poetry  5  to  be  as  it  were  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.     But  ta 
this  he  has  no  pretensions  •,  it  is  for  Mr.  Southey  to  follow  re- 
ceived opinions.     In  his  '  Songs  of  the  American  Indians,'    as 
well  as  on  several  other  occasions,  he  treats  us  with  that  new- 
fangled and  non-descript  species  of  poetry,  that  prose-like  verse 
or  verse-like  prose,  which  it  is  not  possible  sufficiently  to  re- 
probate.    We  must  also  decidedly  express  our  disapprobation 
«f  the  system  of  coining  new  words,  which  is  too  common  in 
the  present  publication ;    such  as,  for  instance,  '  unharming,* 

*  unfatiguable,'   *  unrecallable,'  *  disbranches,'  *  quintessential,' 

*  brooklet,'  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.     Pin- 
dar indeed 

Per  atidaccs  not  a  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit,  nun.erisfjue  fertar 
Lisjie  soluiis  : 

but  let  Mr.  Southey  remember  that  he  is  no  rival  of  the  swan 
of  Thebes. 

It  is  not  only  for  making  words  of  his  own  that  he 
has  a  partiality :  he  is  equally  fond  of  compounding  ad  U- 
-hitiim.  But  this  also  he  had  better  let  alone  j  he  is  invariably  un- 
successful. He  gives  us  'heart-sincerity,'  *heart-delight,' '  blood- 
banner,'  Meath-day,'  &c.  &c.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
any  beauty  in  them.  He  is  also  occasionally  very  careless  in  the 
construction  of  his  lines ;  sometimes  very  tame  :  instances  of 
the  former  are  to  be  found — 

p.  75-   '  My  lips  pvonounc'd  the  nnreccdlahlc  vow.' 

p.  78.  *  Oh  !  had  1  leapt  to  meet  the  7ncniful  svjord,* 

p.  117.  *  These  cold  raw  racists  that  chill  the  comfortless  da/.*" 
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Of  the  latter— 

p.  66.  *  The  bloody  purpose,  led  h if  ivhivh  he  carheJ* 

p.  75.  '  vSinccre  herself,  impossible  ib  iouht.' 

P.  79.   '  Mysterious  man,  at  last  1  know  thee  «ozt.' 

What  a  ridiculous  line  is  this  ! 

*  When  the  hlickl ahd'hlood-lanr.er  was  spread  to  (he  gale.' 

Having  now  given'  our  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Southey's  pro- 
ductions, let  US'  proceed  to  notice  separately  the  variegated 
contents  of  this  little  volume. 

The  *  Metrical  Tales,'  properly  so  called,  are  indisputably 
very  pleasing.  We  shall  begin  by  quoting  the  two  last  stanzas 
of  '  The  Well  of  St.  Keyne,'  which  amused  us  much.  "  The 
reported  virtue  of  this  well,"  says  Fuller,  "  is  such,  that  v/he- 
ther  husband  or  wife  come  first  to  drink  thereof,  they  get  the 
mastery  thereby." 

^  '  You  drank  of  the  Well  I  warrant  betimes  } 

He  io  the  countryman  said: 
But  the  countryman  smil'd  as  the  stranger  spfike. 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

*  I  hasten'd  as  jcion  as  the  wedding  was  done 

And  left  my  wife  in  the  porch. 
But  i'faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me, 

Fershe  top.k  a  bottle  to  chxirch.'    p.  3S. 

*St..  Gualbertp'  is  rather  too  long,  but  the  last  part  of  it  is 
vlty  poetical.  What  can  surpass  the  following  description  of 
a  still  evening  ? 

'  Cool  breath'd  the,  j^rateful  air,  and  fresher  now 

The  fragrance  of  the  autumnal  leaves  arose. 
The  passing  gtile  scarce  mov'd  the  o'erh.anging  bough. 
And  not  a  sound  disturb'd  the  deep  repose, 
;  Save  whicn  a  falling  leaf  came  fluttering  by, 
Save  the  near  brooklet's  stream  that  murmur'd  quietly.'  p.  63^ 

In  the  following  observation  upon  the  Catholic  custom  of 
ringing  the  vesper  bell,  every  feeling  reader  must  acquiesce. 

*  The  Catholic  who  hears  that  vesper  bell, 

Howe'er  employed,  must  send  a  prayer  to  heaven. 
In  foreign  lands  I  liked  the  "custom  well, 

For  with  the  calm  and  sober  thoughts  of  even 
It  well  accords  ;  and  wert  thou  journeying  there, 
It  would  not  hurt  thee,  George,  to  join  that  vesper-prayer.'  p,  64. 

The  *  Monodramas'  that  succeed  the  Metrical  Tales,  ar^ 
classical  and  good.  Perhaps  *  Ximalpoca'  is  the  best  of  then  * 
but  it  concludes  tamely.  It  ought  to  have  ended  with  *  Stream'*^^ 
up  its  life  to  thee  1'  cr  at  least  the  line  which  follows  ough^ 
^o  have  been  exdiangsd  for  something  else. 
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The  *  Songs  of  the  American  Indians'  have  been  before 
alluded  to,  and  perhaps  as  much  notice  has  been  taken  of  theni 
as  they  deserve. 

The  '  Love  Elegies  of  Abel  Shufflebottom'  are  witty,  poe- 
tical, and  entertaining.  The  Darwinian  style  is  successfully 
burlesqued  in  the  second  of  these  pieces. 

Our  author  next  dishes  up  a  dozen  *  Sonnets,*  which  we 
shall  pass  over  unnoticed.  We  are  not  of  those  who  have  an 
antipathy  to  "  a  gaping  pig  •,"  we  are  not  "  mad  if  we  behold 
a  cat ;"  nor  are  we  violently  affected  when  *'  a  bag-pipe  sings 
i'  th'  nose ;"  but  we  do  dislike  a  sonnet.  It  would  be  painful  to 
us  to  be  severe  upon  any  thing  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  so  re- 
spectable a  writer  as  Mr.  Southey ;  but  we  never  will  incur 
the  guilt  of  praising,  and  thereby  encouraging,  sonnets  and  son- 
neteers. Indeed  it  is  almost  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Southey 
should  have  meddled  with  tliis  species  of  composition  :  if  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  some  lines  in  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding *  Anomalies,'  entitled  *  The  Dancing  Bear,'  his  opinion 
en  this  subject  is  not  very  different  from  our  own  ; 

*  Bruin  Bear, 
Now  could  I  sonnetize  thy  piteous  plight. 
And  prove  how  much  my  sympathetic  heart 
Even  for  the  miseries  of  a  beast  can  feel, 
Jn  fourteen  lines  oi  scnsibilUy!' 

These  *  Anomalies'  are  not  destitute  of  v/it;  particularly  those 
entitled  *  The  Pig,'  and  *  The  Filbert.' 

Next  follow  some  *  Miscellanies,'  many  of  which  deserve 
but  little  praise.  *  The  Battle  of  Pultowa'  is  of  this  numberj 
though  from  the  subject  something  above  mediocrity  might 
have  been  expected.  But  '  The  Death  of  Wallace,'  which 
comes  immediately  after  it,  though  not  destitute  of  those 
faults  which  are  peculiar  to  Mr.  Southey  and  his  school,  pos- 
sesses still  such  dignified  beauty,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  pardon  us  if  we  lay  the  whole  of  it  before  them.  We  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  some  years  ago  in  the  newspapers,  and 
to  have  admired  it. 

*  Joy,  joy  in  London  now  ! 

He  goes,  the  rebel  Wallace  goes  to  death. 
At  length  the  traitor  meets  the  traitor's  doom, 
Joy,  joy  in  London  now  ! 

*  He  on  a  sledge  is  drawn, 

' "       His  strong  right  arm  unweapon'd  and  in  chains. 
And  garlanded  around  hishelmless  head 

The  laurel  wreath  of  scorn.  j 

*  They  throng  to  view  him  now 
Who  in  the  field  had  fled  before  his  sword. 
Who  at  the  name  of  Wallace  once  grew  pale 

i  And  faltered  out  a  prayer.  ? 
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*  Yes,  they  can  meet  his  eye. 

That  ortly  beams  with  patient  courage  now  ; 
Yes,  they  can  gaze  upon  those  manly  limbs 
Defenceless  now  and  bound. 

*  And  that  eye  did  not  shrink 
As  he  beheld  the  pomp  of  infamy  ; 

Nor  did  one  rebel  feeling  shake  those  limbs 
When  the  last  moment  came. 

*  What  tho'  suspended  sense 
Was  by  their  damned  crvielty  revived. 

What  tho'  ingenious  vengeance  lengthened  life 
To  feel  protracted  death  ; 

*  What  tho'  the  hangman's  hand 
Graspt  in  his  living  breast  the  heaving  heart, — • 
In  the  last  agony,  the  last  sick  pang, 

Wallace  had  comfort  still. 

*  He  called  to  mind  his  deeds 

Done  for  his  country  in  the  embattled  field  ; 
He  thouo^ht  of  that  jjood  cause  for  which  he  died. 
And  that  was  joy  in  death! 

*  Go  Edward  triumph  now  ! 

Cambria  is  fallen,  and  Scotland's  strength  is  crush'd  ; 
On  Wallace,  on  Llewellyn's  mangled  limbs 
The  fowls  of  heaven  have  ted. 

*  Unrivallad,  unopposed. 

Go  Edward  full  of  glory  to  thy  grave! 
The  weight  of  patriot  blood  upon  thy  soul 
Go  Edward  to  thy  God  !'  p.  149. 

<  The  Old  Man's  Comforts'  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Southey's  pro- 
ductions which  we  shall  particularize.  Who  can  be  insensible 
to  the  charming  simplicity,  to  the  religious  beauty,  of  the  two 
last  stanzas  ? 

*  You  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 

And  life  must  be  hastening  away ; 
You  are  chearful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death ! 
Now  tell  me  the  reason  I  pray. 

*  I  am  chearful,  young  man,  Father  William  replied, 

Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage  ; 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God  ! 
And  He  hath  not  forgotten  ray  age.'   p.  169. 

The  remainder  of  this  little  volume  consists  of  two  '  Engjislx 
Eclogues'  which  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  author* 
and  of  a  number  of  inscriptions.  These  last  merit  no  parti- 
cular notice.  Upon  the  whole  we  shall  always  rejoice  when  Mc 
Southey's  productions  come  into  our  hands,  and  will  undertak« 
to  say  that  no  class  of  readers  will  peruse  them  without  gratifi* 
cation, 
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AUT.  IIL — Memoirs  of  the  Life^  Writings,  and  Correspcndencr^ 
cf  Sir  William  Jones,  By  Lord  Teignmoidh.  4to.  Hatchard. 
1804. 

{concluded from  p.  19.) 

THAT  portion  of  these  Memoirs,  of  which  we  presented  an 
P.ccount  to  tlie  pubhc  in  a  former  number,  is  devoted  to  the 
period  of  sirWiUiam  Jones's  Hfe  v/hich  was  passed  in  England; 
andj  imperfect  as  our  sketch  must  necessarily  have  been  found, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  must  have  provided  matter  of  most 
triumphant  reflection  to  those  of  our  readers,  whose  habits 
;and  pursuits  lead  them  to  contemiplate  Vv'ith  pleasure  every 
great  example  of  the  extent  to  Vv'hich  the  human  powers  may 
be  strengthened  and  enlarged.  They  must  have  traced,  with 
a  combination  of  astonishment  and  delight,  the  discipline 
and  progress  of  a  mind  which  never  sought  a  pretence  for 
inaction  in  the  multitude  of  its  acquisitions,  or  the  intensity 
of  its  former  labours  ;  which  never  advanced  with  the  design 
of  reposing  after  having  reached  a  limited  point ;  and  which 
always  regarded  every  post  Avhich  its  exertions  had  secured, 
rot  as  a  station  of  rest  or  refreshment,  but  as  a  position  from 
which  more  extensive  views  might  be  taken,  and  more 
splendid  and  laborious  conquests  might  be  projected. 

The  latter  part  of  the  highly  valuable  work  before  us,  ex- 
hibits this  mighty  scholar  and  exemplary  man  in  a  character 
more  important  and  interesting  to  the  public,  than  that  of  a 
mere  cultivator  of  letters.  His  labours  from  this  period  be- 
come intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  and  the  rights 
of  millions,  and  with  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  an  immense 
portion  of  our  Oriental  dominion.'  We  see  him  henceforth 
guarding  the  privileges  and  regulating  the  jurisprudence,  as 
well  as  illustrating  the  literature,  of  a  country  on  which  his; 
imagination  seems  always  to  have  dwelt  with  peculiar  fond- 
ness, and  tovv'$rds  whicii  his  '  idolatrous  fancy'  appears  to 
have  been  almost  as  uniformly  and  affectionately  directed,  as 
the  devotions  of  the  pious  mussulman  towards  the  sepulchre 
of  his  prophet- 
He  sailed  for  India  in  April  1783,  Mn  the  thirty  seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  vigorous  maturity  of  his  faculties  ;* 
and  the  regret  with  which  he  left  his  native  country  was 
greatly  mitigated  by  *  the  consolation  and  enjoyment  he  de- 
rived from  the  society  of  lady  Jones,'  and  by  the  prospect  of 
liberal  independence  and  useful  exertion  which  his  station  in 
India  promised  him. 

The  period  of  the  voyage  was  occupied  in  pursuing  and 
arranging  the  objects  of  inquiry  which  he  conceived  to  be 
«iore  particularly  connected  with  his  situation  inlndia,.an,din 
framing  various  other  designs  of  surprising  extent  and  diffi- 
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eulty.  They  *  whose  habits  have  led  them  to  seek  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  miscellaneous  occurrences  and  topics  of  die  day 
(p.  228),  will  probably  be  overwhelmed  with  wonder,  v>rhen 
they  survey  the  gigantic  labours  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self during  his  residence  in  Asia,  as  exhibited  in  a  memoran- 
dum, drawn  up  by  himself,  and  most  judiciously  preserved 
by  his  biographer  (p.  228);  and  will  perhaps.be  inclined  to 
charge  with  extravagance  or  presumption,  one  who  could  at 
once  project,  in  addition  to  his  other  employments,  and  to 
many  more  subordinate  schemes,  a  copious  history,  and  an 
heroic  poem.  Such  reasoners,  however,  should  be  reminded, 
that  great  things  were  never  accomplished  by  those  who  have 
contented  themselves  with  limited  endeavours  ;  and  that  the 
confidence  which  could  behold  such  vast  designs  without  being 
appalled,  was  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  those  powers 
which  were  fonned  to  astonish  and  enlighten  mankind. 

Sir  William  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September  1S03,  and  v.'as 
received  with  the  most  flattering  welcome.  His  emotions  on 
reaching  his  destination  are  described  in  the  'Memoirs,'  in  a 
manner  which  presents  a  very  happy  specimen  of  just  and 
interesting  sentiment,  delivered  in  powerful  and  animated 
language  : — 

*  With  what  rapture  he  liimself  contemplated  bis  new  situa- 
tion, may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  As  a  magis- 
trate of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  he  had  now  that  ojipor- 
tunity  which  he  ever  ardently  desired,  of  dcvuting  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  his  native  country,  and  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resided  ;  while  the  history,  antiquities, 
natural  j)roductions,  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of  Asia,  opened 
an  extensive  and  almost  boundless  field  to  his  enquiries.  He  was 
now  placed  amidst  a  people,  whose  pretensions  to  antiquity  had 
hitherto  eluded  research,  and  whose  manners,  religion,  and  customs, 
still  retained  the  same  characterisSical  peculiarltlfs,  by  which  they 
v/ere  originally  distinguished.  Time,  who  spreads  the  veil  of  obli- 
vion over  the  opinions  and  works  of  mankind,  v/ho  annihilate* 
empires  and  the  records  of  their  existence,  h;id  spared  the  doc- 
trines and  language  of  the  followers  of  Brama,  and  amidst  the 
ravages  of  conquest  and  oppressions  of  tyranny,  seemed  to  protect 
ivith  parental  care  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  his  reign. 
The  Hindus  in  fact  presented  to  the  observation  of  sir  William 
Jones,  a  hving  picture  of  antiquity  :  and  although  the  colouring 
might  be  somewhat  faded  and  obscured,  the  hneaments  of  the 
original  character  were  still  discernible  by  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server, whikt  he  remarked  them  with  discrimination  and  rapture.* 

In  the  December  following  he  entered  on  his  judicial  fimc- 
tlons,  and  in  a  *  manly,  concise,  and  elegant  address'  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions,  displayed  powers  of 
eloquence  which  ccinmandcd  the  admiration,  and  sentiments 
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of  independence  which  won  the  confidence  and  esteem,  of  the 
public. 

He  continued,  however,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  li- 
terature with  affectionate  vigilance.  Accordingly  we  find  ia 
the  *  Memoirs'  a  perspicuous  and  detailed  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Asiatic  Society,  '  of  which  sir  "William  Jones  was 
not  only  the  founder  but  the  brightest  ornament ;'  of  the  offer 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Hastings,  which  he  de- 
clined ;  and  of  the  consequent  appointment  of  sir  William. 
This  part  of  the  narrative  is  enlivened  with  a  digressive  but 
appropriate  tribute  of  praise  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  is  represented  as  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  '  to  remove  that  reserve  and  distrust  in  the  professors 
of  the  braminical  faith,  which  taught  them  to  view  with  sus- 
picion ail  attempts  to  investigate  their  code,  and  to  apprehend 
the  infringement  of  its  ordinances  \  and  of  having  thus 
opened  the  mysteries  of  their  faith,  and  the  stores  of  their 
jurisprudence.  The  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  subject 
we  regard  as  highly  important  and  curious. 

*  The  spirit  of  the  Mahommedan  religion  is  adverse  to  every  ap- 
pearance of  idolatry,  and  the  conquest  of  Hindustan  by  the  mus- 
sulmans  was  prosecuted  with  the  zeal  of  a  religious  crusade.  The 
rage  of  proselytism  was  united  with  the  ambition  of  dominion,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Hindi'i  sujjerstition  was  always  considered 
a  religious  obligation,  the  discharge  of  which  might  indeed  be  sus- 
pended by  political  considerations,  but  could  never  be  renounced ; 
afld,  notwithstanding  occasional  marks  of  toleration  in  some  of 
the  emperors  of  Hindiistan,  or  their  -viceroys,  their  Hindu  sub- 
jects were  ever  beheld  by  them  in  the  contemptuous  light  of 
infidels  and  idolators.  They  were  of  course  naturally  disposed  to 
apprehend  the  effects  of  a  similar  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  their 
European  governors,  so  widely  discriminated  from  themselves  in 
manners,  language,  and  religion.  The  bramins  too  (who  had  the 
feelings  common  to  the  bulk  of  the  people)  deemed  themselves 
precluded  by  laws,  in  their  opinion  ot  sacred  and  eternal  obliga- 
tion, from  any  developement  of  their  secret  doctrines  to  a  race  of 
people,  who  could  only  be  ranked  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes 
of  mankind,  and  to  whom,  with  little  exception,  their  secrecy  and 
reserve  had  hitherto  proved  impenetrable.  To  surmount  these 
obstacles,  to  subdue  the  jealousy  and  prejudices  of  the  bramins, 
and  to  diminish  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  at  large,  required 
a  conduct  regulated  by  the  most  liberal  and  equitable  principles, 
and  the  influence  of  personal  intercourse  and  conciliation.  The 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  by  pundits,  convened  by  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Persian  version  of  it,  made  under  their 
immediate  inspection,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bagvhat  Geeta,  a 
work  containing  all  the  grand  mysteries  of  the  braminical  faith, 
are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  success  of  his  efforts,  to  inspire 
confidence  in  minds  where  distrust  was  habitual ;  while  a  variety 
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«f  useful  publications,  undertaken  at  his  suggestion,  demonstrate 
the  beneficial  effects  of  his  patronage  and  encouragement  of  Orien- 
tal literature.'   p.  238. 

To  accomplish,  however,  most  efFectually  what  had  beea 
so  happily  begun  by  Mr.  Hastings,  sir  William  Jones  formed  a 
resolution  worthy  of  his  high  reputation  and  aspiring  powers : 
which  was,  to  commence  without  loss  of  time  the  study  of 
the  Sanscrit,  the  venerable  but  obscure  dialect  which  contained 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Hindu  law ;  and  thus  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  pundits  *  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  justice  by 
forged  authorities,  and  corrupt  or  erroneous  interpretations. 

This  noble  design  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  feeble 
state  of  his  health  about  this  time  (April  1785),  which  he  re- 
stored by  an  excursion  up  the  country  as  far  as  Benares, 
*  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  professors  of 
the  Hindu  religion,  and  the  most  celebrated  and  ancient  uni- 
versity in  India.'  On  his  return,  however,  in  March  1786,  he 
resumed  the  laborious  functions  of  his  office,  and  continued  to 
proceed  *  slowly  but  surely  in  the  study  of  Sanscrit,'  as  h« 
mentions  in  a  letter  written  in  that  year,  and  in  the  broken 
intervals  of  leisure  which  his  necessary  duties  and  more  im- 
portant studies  allowed  him,  amused  himself  with  exploring 
the  Hindu  mythology,  and  with  occasional  translations  from 
various  Oriental  authors ;  among  which  the  taste  of  the  noble 
biographer  has  prompted  him  to  select  and  quote  the  follow- 
ing exquisitely  beautiful  tetrastich : 

*  On  parent  knees,  a  naked,  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  whilst  all  around  thee  smll'd  : 
So  live,  that,  sipkin*  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  when  all  around  thee  weep.'   p.  265, 

Every  one  must  be  delighted  with  the  animated  and  in- 
terestino-  picture  which  h-is  lordship  gives  of  the  genius  and 
literary  occupations  of  his  friend. 

«  We  contemplate  with  delight  and  surprise  the  admirer  of  the 
Grecian  bards,  and  the  pupil  of  the  Grecian  sages,  led  by  his  en- 
thusiasm from  tlie  banks  of  the  Ilyssus  to  the  streams  of  the  Gan- 
ges, celebrating,  in  strains  not  unworthy  of  Pindar,  the  fabulous 
divinities  of  India,  and  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Persian  theology,  and  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  schools 
of  philosophy.  These  compositions  were  the  elegant  amusements 
of  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  which  he  never  suffered  to  in- 
terfere with  his  public  duties.  They  prove  the  versatility  of  those 
intellectual  powers,  which'could  immediately  turn  from  the  investi- 
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Ration  of  legal  causes,  or  the  solution  of  abstruse  matbematical 
})ioblcras,  to  explain  and  adorn  the  mythoiogical  hctions  of  tlie 
Hindus,  in  odes  which  the  brarains  would  have  approved  and  ad- 
mired. 

'  In  September,  1786,  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Fort  William, 
-with  the  appointment  of'  governor-general ;  and  the  writer  of  these 
Memoirs,  who  accompanied  him  to  India,  had  the  happiness  of  re- 
newing his  personal  acquaintance  with  sir  William  Jones. 

From  tills  time  we  learn  that 

*  The  uniformity  which  marked  the  remainingperiod  of  his  allotted 
existence,  admits  of  little  variety  of  deline.-.t'on.  The  largest  por- 
tion of  each  year  was  devoted  to  his  professional  duties  and  studies  ; 
and  ,.  the  time  that  could  be  saved  from  these  important  avoca- 
tions was  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature; 
tsome  periods  were  chequered  by  illness,  the  consequence  of  in- 
tense application  ,  and  others  v/ere  embittered  by  the  frequent  and 
severe  indisposition  of  the  partner  of  his  cares  and  object  of  his 
sff'ections.  The  climate  of  India,  as  he  had  already  found  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  had  been  unpropitious  to 
the  delicate  constitution  of  his  beloved  wife;  and  so  apprehen- 
sive was  he  of  (he  consequences,  that  he  intended,  unless  some 
favourable  alteration  should  take  place,  to  urge  her  return  to 
hcf  native  country  ;  preferring  the  pang  of  separation  for  five 
or  six  years,  to  the  anguish,  which  he  should  hardly  survive,  of 
losing  her.'     p.  287. 

From  his  correspondence  about  this  time,  however,  we  fine? 
that  he  continued  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  that  in  the  year  17B7  he  conversed 
familiarly  with  the  bramins  in  the  aboriginal  idiom  ofHindijs- 
tan.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pressed  forward  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  i)urpose,  may  be  thought, 
in  the  following;  instance,  to  have  betrayed  him  into  hopes 
and  speculations  which  we  despair  of  ever  seeing  realised. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jos.  Cowper,  of  Ireland,  he  says,  *  I  have 
read  colonel  Valiancy's  learned  work  twice  through  Avith  great 
pleasure.  We  shall  soon,  I  hope,  see  faithful  translations  of 
Irish  hi-tories  and  poems  !  I  shall  be  happy  in  comparing 
them  with  the  Sanscrit,  Vvnth  which  the  ancient  language  of 
Ireland  has  certainly  an  affinity.'  (p.  297.)  We  confess  we 
are  not  quite  so  sanguine  as  sir  William  in  our  expectation 
of  the  period  virhich  shall  disclose  those  hidden  treasures  of 
poetry,  history,  and  science,  v/ith  which  the  sages  of  Erin  arc 
said  once  to  have  enriched  the  world. 

We  are  greathf  disposed  to  apprehend,  that  the  ungrateful 
scepticism  of  this  inquisitive  age  may  have  some  tendency  to 
retard  the  discovery,  or  obstruct  the  authentication,  of  those 
invaluable  relics,  which  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  de- 
structive fury  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Whether  the 
original  dialect  of  keland  can  claim  any  kindred  with  the 
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tongue  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine :  neither  shall  we  presume  to  foretell,  supposing  the 
alliance  to  be  once  fairly  made  out,  which  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered cousins  will  be  the  first  to  exclaim,  in  the  language 
of  Father  Foigard,  in  the  play*,  "  The  devil  burn  the  re- 
lationship !" 

Of  the  nature  and  character  of  sir  William's  correspond- 
ence we  cannot  hope  to  communicate  a  more  satisfactory 
conception  to  the  reader,  than  by  extracting  the  following 
jiist  and  elegant  observations  of  his  biographer. 

•  These  letters  describe  the  elegant  occupations  of  a  mind  dis- 
ciplined in  the  school  of  science,  ardent  to  embrace  it  in  all  its 
extent,  and  to  make  even  its  amusements  subservient  to  the  ad* 
vancement  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  public  good.  From  the 
discharge  of  his  appointed  duties,  we  see  sir  William  Jones  return- 
ing with  avidity  to  his  literar}'  pursuits,  improving  his  acquaint- 
ance with  botany,  and,  relaxing  from  the  severity  of  study  by  the 
perusal  of  the  most  admired  Oriental  authors,  communicating  his 
pleasures  and  acquirements  to  his  iriends.  There  are  few  of  his 
letters  in  which  he  does  not  introduce  the  name  of  lady  Jones,  with 
that  affection  which  never  abated:  she  was  his  constant  compa- 
nion, and  the  associate  of  the  literary  entertainment  which  occu- 
pied and  amused  his  evenings.'   p.  363. 

In  the  year  1788  he  resolved  to  delay  no  longer  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project  to  which  he  had  devoted  several  years  of 
anxious  and  diHgent  preparation  j  namely,  the  compilation  of 
a  digest  of  Hmdil  and  Mohammedan  law.  Being  now  armed 
with  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  he  found  no  ob- 
struction to  the  accomplishment  of  hi$  scheme,  but  the  es- 
pence  with  Vv'hich  it  must  inevltalily  be  attended  5  he  there- 
fore deemed  it  proper  to  apply  to  the  government  of  Bengal 
for  their  assistance.  The  letter  which  he  addressed  to  lord 
Cornvyrallis  omthis  ocsasion,  fully  discloses  the  ends  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  that  laborious  and  splendid  undertak- 
ing ;  which  confers  on  him  an  unquestionable  claim  to  the 
title  of  the  Justinian  of  the  East,  and  the  effects  of  which 
must  be  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  future  generations : 
we  shall  therefore  transcribe  the  greater  part  of  it. 

«  My  Lord, 

'  It  has  long  been  m}^  wish  to  ad'lress  the  government  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India  on  the  administration  of  justice 
nmong  the  natives  of  Bengal  and  Babar,  a  subject  of  equal  import- 
ance to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta, 
where  the  judges  are  required  by  the  legislature  to  decide  contro- 
versies between  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  parties,  according  to  their 
respective  laws  of  contracts,  and  of  succession  to  property  ;  they 
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tad,  I  believe,  so  decided  them,  in  most  cases,  before  the  statute  ta 
■wliich  I  allude  had  passed  ;  and  the  parliament  only  confirmed 
that  mode  of  decision,  which  the  obvious  principles  ot  justice  had 
led  them  before  to  adopt.  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  obvi- 
cusly  just,  than  to  determine  private  contests  according  to  those 
laws  which  the  parties  themselves  had  ever  considered  as  the  rules 
of  their  conduct  and  engagements  in  civil  life  ;  nor  could  any  thing 
te  wiser  than,  by  a  legislative  act  to  assure  the  Hindu  and  Mus- 
sulman subjects  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  private  laws  which  they 
severally  held  sacred,  and  a  violation  of  which  they  would  have 
thought  the  most  grievous  oppression,  should  not  be  superseded  by 
a  new  system,  of  which  they  could  have  no  knowledge,  and  which 
they  must  have  considered  as  imposed  on  them  by  a  spirit  of 
rigour  and  intolerance. 

'  So  far  the  principle  of  decision  between  the  native  parties  in  a 
cause  appears  perfectly  clear ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  (as  in  most 
other  cases)  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to  practice  ;  for  the 
HindQ  and  Mussulman  laws  are  locked  up  for  the  most  part  in  two 
very  difficult  languages,  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  which  few  Europeans 
■will  ever  learn,  because  neither  of  them  leads  to  any  advantage  in 
ivorldly  pursuits  ;  and  if  we  give  judgment  only  from  the  opinions 
of  the  native  lawyers  and  scholars,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  wc 
have  not  been  deceived  by  them. 

*  It  would  be  absurd  and  unjust  to  pass  an  indiscriminate  cen- 
sure on  so  considerable  a  body  of  men  :  but  my  experience  justifies 
me  in  declaring,  that  I  could  not  with  an  easy  conscience  concur 
in  a  decision,  merely  on  the  written  opinion  of  native  lawyers,  in 
any  cause  in  which  they  could  have  the  remotest  interest  in  mis- 
leading the  court ;  nor,  how  vigilant  soever  we  might  be,  would  it 
be  very  difficult  for  them  to  mislead  us  ;  foT  a  single  obscure  text, 
explained  by  themselves,  might  be  quoted  as  express  authority, 
though  perhaps  in  the  very  book  from  which  it  was  selected,  it 
might  be  differently  explained,  or  introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exploded.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  evil  had  occurred  ts 
me  before  I  left  England,  where  I  had  communicated  my  senti- 
ments to  some  friends  in  parliament,  and  on  the  bench  in  West- 
minster-Hall, of  whose  discernment  I  had  the  highest  epinion  ;  and 
those  sentiments  I  propose  to  unfold  in  this  letter,  with  as  much 
trevity  as  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

*  If  we  had  a  complete  digest  of  Hindu  and  Mahommcdan  laws, 
after  the  model  of  Justinian's  inestimable  pandects,  compiled  by 
the  most  learned  of  the  native  lawyers,  with  an  accurate  verbal 
translation  of  it  into  English  ;  and  if  copies  of  the  work  were  depo- 
sited in  the  proper  offices  of  the  Sedr  Divani  Adaulat*,  and  of  the 
supreme  court,  that  they  might  occasionally  be  consulted  as  a 
standard  of  justice;  we  should  rarely  be  at  a  loss  for  principles  at 
least,  and  rules  of  law,  applicable  to  the  cases  before  \is :  and  should 
never  perhaps  be  led  astray  by  the  pundits  or  maulavis,  who  would 
hardly  venture  to  impose  on  us  when  their  imposition  might  so 
ensily  be  detected. 

*  TJbie  court  of  appeal;  ia  civil  &uits. 
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*  The  diiSculty  which  first  presents  itself,  is  the  expense  of  pay- 
ing the  pundits  and  maulavis  who  must  compile  the  digest,  and  the 
native  writers  who  must  be  employed  to  transcribe  it.  Since  two 
provinces  are  immediately  under  this  government,  in  each  of  which 
there  are  many  customary  laws, 'it  would  be  proper  to  employ  one 
pundit  of  Bengal  and  another  from  Behar  ;  and  since  there  are  two 
Mahommedan  sects,  who  di^er  in  regard  to  many  traditions  from 
their  prophet,  and  to  some  decisions  of  their  respective  doctors,  it 
might  be  thought  equally  proper  to  engage  one  malauvi  of  each 
sect ;  and  this  mode  would  have  another  advantage,  since  two  law- 
yers conferring  freely  together  on  fundamental  principles  common 
to  both,  would  assist,  direct,  and  check  each  other.* — 

'  Although  I  can  have  no  personal  interest,  immediate  or  conse- 
quential, in  the  work  proposed,  yet  I  would  cheerfully  have  borne 
the  whole  expense  of  it,  if  common  prudence  had  not  restrained  me, 
and  if  m)'^  private  establishment  of  native  readers  and  writers,  which 
I  cannot  with  convenience  discontinue  at  present,  did  not  require 
more  than  half  of  the  monthly  expense,  which  the  completion  of  a 
digest  would,  in  my  opinion,  demand.  I  am  under  a  necessity 
therefore  of  intimating,  that  if  the  work  be  thought  expedient,  the, 
charges  of  it  should  be  defrayed  b}^  the  government,  and  the  sala- 
ries paid  by  their  officers.  The  second  difficulty  is,  to  find  a 
director  of  the  work  and  a  translator  of  it,  v4io,  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  has  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  sufficient  share  evea 
of  legislative  spirit,  to  arrange  the  plan  of  a  digest,  superintend 
the  compilation  of  it,  and  render  the  whole,  as  it  proceeds,  intc» 
perspicuous  English  ;  so  that  even  the  translation  may  acquire  a 
degree  of  authority  proportioned  to  the  public  opinion  of  his  ac- 
curacy. Now  though  I  am  truly  conscious  of  possessing  a  very 
moderate  portion  of  those  talents,  which  I  should  require  in  the 
Euperintendant  of  such  a  work,  yet  1  may  without  vanity  profess 
myself  equal  to  the  labour  of  it ;  and  though  I  would  much  rather 
see  the  work  well-conducted  by  any  man  than  myself,  yet  I  would 
rather  give  myself  the  trouble  of  it,  than  not  live  to  see  it  conducted 
at  all ;  and  I  cannot  but  know,  that  the  qualifications  required  even 
in  the  low  degree  in  which  I  possess  them,  are  not  often  found 
united  in  the  same  person,  for  a  reason  before  suggested.  If  your 
lordship,  therefore,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  shall  be 
of  opinion,  that  a,  digest  of  Hindii  and  Mahommedan  laws  would 
be  a  work  of  national  honour  and  utility, — I  to  cherish  both,  that  1 
offer  the  nation  my  humble  labour  as  far  as  I  can  dispose  of  my 
time  consistently  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  magis- 
trate :  should  this  offer  be  accepted,  I  should  then  request  your 
lordship  to  nominate  the  pundits  and  maulavis,  to  whom  i  wouUi 
severally  give  a  plan  conformable  to  the  best  analysis  that  I  could 
make  ;  and  I  should  be  able,  if  my  health  continued  firm,  to  uans- 
late  every  morning  beforeany  other  busincj'js  is  begun,  as  muchasihey 
could  compile,  and  the  writers  copy,  in  the  preceding  day.'   p.  30b. 

'  *  A  passage  relating  to  the  remuneration  vof  the  native»-to  be  employed,  Is 
here  otniifed.*  ■  :-*-•-  ■- 
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The  Illustrious  nobleman  to  whoin  these  proposals  were  ad- 
dressed, always  gave  the  most  encouraging  welcome  to  any 
design  which  promised  an  accession  to  the  public  convenience 
or  happiness  ;  and  the  same  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit,  which 
has  uniform.ly  led  him  to  regard  the  prosperity  of  the  empire 
as  the  invariable  rule  of  his  conduct  •,  which  now  proqipts  him, 
in  the  fullness  of  years  and  honours,  once  more  to  cross  the 
ocean,  and  direct  the  destinies  of  our  Oriental  dominion  ;  sug- 
gested to  him  that  such  a  work  '  would  be  calculated  to  reflect 
the  hlgiiest  honour  on  his  adm.inistration.'  AVe  accordingly 
learn,  that  the  au'iwer  written  by  his  direction  to  sir  William 
Jones  declared,  '  that  his  lordship  deemed  it  singularly 
fortunate,  that  a  person  so  eminently  qualitied  for  the  task, 
should  from  principles  of  general  benevolence  and  public  spi- 
rit, be  induced  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  as  arduous  as  it 
was  beneficial.'     p-  3  ^  3  • 

If  any  thing  could  increase  our  admiration  of  the  public 
spirit  and  philanthropy  with  which  this  surprising  v,-ork  was 
imagined,  and  the  perseverance  and  ability  with  which  it  was 
executed,  it  will  be  the  following  remark. 

*  At  the  periodwhen  this  Avork  was  undertaken  by  sir  William 
Jones,  he  had  not  rcFtcled  in  India  more  than  four  years  and  a  halt, 
during  which  time  he  had  not  only  acquired  u  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Sanscrit  language,  but  had  extended  his  reading  in  it  so  far, 
as  to  be  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  merit  and  autho- 
rity cf  the  authors  to  be  used  in  the  compilation  of  his  work  ;  and 
although  his  labour  was  only  applied  to  the  disposition  of  materials 
already  formed,  he  was  enabled  by  his  previous  studies  to  give  them 
an  arrangement  superior  to  any  existing,  and  which  the  learned  na- 
tives themselves  approved  und  admired.  In  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  it  may  be  remarked  as  an  occurrence  of  no  ordinary- 
nature,  that  the  professors  of  the  braminical  faith,  should  so  far 
renounce  their  reserve  and  distrust,  as  to  submit  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  n  itlve  of  Europe,  for  compUing  a  digest  of  their  owa 
laws.'     p.  313. 

From  this  time  to  the  moment  of  his  decease,  his  unwearied 
exertions  and  watchful  solicitude  were  directed  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  inestimable  digest.  Nevertheless  he  found 
lei"-ure  enough  to  publish,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794, 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  *  a  work  in  which  he  had 
been  long  engaged; — a  translation  of  the  ordinances  of  Menu, 
comprising  the  Indian  system  of  duties,  both  religious  and  civH. 
Menu  is  esteemed  by  the  Hindus  the  first  of  created  beings  ; 
and  not  only  the  oldest,  but  also  the  holiest  of  legislators.* 
Those  vrhose  curiosity  is  captivated  by  a  view  of  the  manners, 
the  superstitions,  and  the  laws,  of  a  vast  people  In  a  period  of 
rhe'rem.otcst  auciquity  •,  and  whose  minds  are  prepared  to  find 
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acklitional  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  revelation,  in  the  strange 
inconsistencies,  the  alternate  strength  and  feebleness,  mean- 
ness and  sublimity,  displayed  in  all  human  systems  of  morality 
and  religion  ;  will  thank  us  for  extracting  an  account  of  this 
work,  given,  as  lord  'J'eignmouth  informs  us,  in  the  words  of 
the  translator. 

'  This  work,  to  use  the  words  of  the  translator,  contains  abundwnce 
of  curious  matter,  extremely  interesting  both  to  speculative  lawyers 
and  antiquaries  ;  with  many  beauties,  which  need  not  be  pointed 
out,  and  with  many  blemishes,  which  cannot  be  justified  or  pal- 
liated. It  is  indeed  a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  both 
limited  by  law,  but  artfully  conspiring  to  give  mutual  supjjortj 
though  v/ith  mutual  checks  ;  it  is  filled  with  strange  conceits  in 
rnetaphysicks  and  natural  philosophy,  with  idle  superstitions,  rmd 
with  a  scheme  of  theology  most  obscurely  figurative,  and  conse- 
qtiently  liable  to  dangerous  misconception  ;  it  abounds  with  minute 
and  childish  formalities;  with  ceremonies  generally  absurd,  and  often 
ridiculous;  the  punishments  are  partial  and  painful,  for  some  cririies 
dreadfully  cruel,  for  others  reprehensibly  slight:  and  the  very 
morals,  though  rigid  enough  on  the  whole,  are  in  one  or  two  instances 
(as  in  the  case  of  light  oaths  and  pious  perjury)  unaccountably 
relaxed;  nevertheless,  a  sj)irit  of  sublime  devotion,  of  benevolence 
to  mankind,  and  of  amiable  tenderness  to  all  creatures,  pervades 
the  whole  work  ;  the  style  of  it  has  a  certain  austere  majesty,  that 
sounds  like  the  language  of  legislation,  and  extorts  a  respectful  awe  ; 
the  sentiments  of  independence  upon  all  beings  but  God,  and  the 
harsh  admonitions  even  to  kings,  are  truly  noble;  and  the  many 
panegyrics  on  the  Gayatri,  the  mother,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  \^eda, 
prove  the  author  to  have  adored,  not  the  visible  material  sun,  but 
that  divine  and  incomparably  greater  light,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  most  venerable  text  in  the  Indian  Scripture,  which  illum'ncs  «//, 
.dtHghls  all,  from  ich'iuh  all  proceed,  to  \v/t/.ch  all  must  return,  and 
•wliivh  can  along  irradiate,  not  our  visual  organs,  but  our  souls  and 
our  intellects.'    p.  353. 

But  tlie  period  was  now  come,  beyond  which  his  inestimable 
labours  were  no  longer  to  be  pursued.  He  had  for  some  years 
flattered  himself,  that  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  had  subdued 
the  influence  of  the  climate  ;  a  belief  which,  to  the  deep  and 
universal  regret  of  the  literary  world,  too  soon  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1794,  he  complained  of 
symptom?,  which  his  physicians  soon  discovered  to  indicate  an 
inflammation  of  the  liver  :  and  on  the  iytJh  sir  William  Jones 
was  no  more  ! 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  this  virtuous  man  and  illustri- 
ous scholar ;  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  without  extravagance, 
that  he  united  all  the  native  qualities  and  powers,  all  the  ac* 
quirements  and  accomplishments,  which  are  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  humaa  character  at  once  admirable  and  lovely,  and, 
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in  short,  "  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man."  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  it  is  not  our  province  to  pronounce  the  panegy- 
ric of  one  who  is  so  far  beyond  our  powers  of  praise.  His 
name  is  written  in  immortal  characters  on  the  records  of  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  and  his  memory  will  find  a  monument  in 
the  heart  of  every  one  among  his  countrymen,  who  is  capa- 
ble of  estimating  the  loveliness  of  virtue. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  communicating  to  our  readers  a 
tolerably  distinct  outline  of  the  picture  exhibited  in  this  per- 
formance, they  will  have  already  perceived  the  obligations 
which  the  public  have  to  acknowledge  to  the  noble  author. 
It  has  every  title  to  a  kind  and  thankful  reception,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  modesty  with  which  it  is  introduced  to  the 
world  (and  which  we  pronounce  to  be  much  disproportioned 
to  the  felicity  of  its  execution),  as  of  the  interest  and  import- 
ance which  belong  to  the  character  it  pourtrays.  The  ex- 
ample of  such  men  as  sir  William  Jones  is  infinitely  too  valu- 
able to  be  lost  to  society  ;  and  we  should  have  justly  incurred 
the  charge  of  shameful  indifference  to  the  name  of  one  who 
filled  so  great  a  portion  of  the  public  attention  and  regard 
when  living,  if  a  long  period  had  elapsed  before  the  vrorld 
was  gratified  by  a  distinct  narrative  of  the  gradations  through 
which  he  passed  to  a  height  of  such  commrmding  excellence. 
1'he  author  of  these  Memoirs  has  stepped  forward  to  rescue 
us  from  the  character  of  an  *  incuriosa  suorum  letas ;'  and  we 
cannot  easily  imagine  a  more  noble  and  dignified  application 
of  the  advantages  presented  by  leisure,  rank,  and  opulence,  than 
the  performance  of  so  sacred  a  duty  to  the  memory  of  departed 
genius  and  virtue. 

We  cannot,  in  few  words,  better  describe  the  merits  of 
this  volume,  than  by  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  production  of 
a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  christian.  Its  style,  though  in 
some  parts  rather  languid  and  dituise,  is  on  the.  whole  perspi- 
cuous and  manly;  in  many  passages,  animated  and  impressive. 
Among  the  excellences  of  the  work  may  safely  be  numbered 
the  absence  of  a  fault  which,  while  it  swells  the  bulk,  greatly 
^veakens  the  effect,  of  biographical  writing,  and  which  wearies 
the  patience  and  disappoints  the  hopes  of  thq  reader.  We  allude 
to  the  practice,,  which  of  late  years  has  been  carried  to  an  extent 
which  should  no  longer  be  tolerated,  of  introducing  long,  ramb- 
ling, and  digressive  discussions,  on  topics  but  very  loosely  and 
remotely  connected  with  their  subject :  and  which  discloses  i. 
secret  that  cannot  but  excite  disgust  \  namely,  that  the  author 
is  more  desirous  to  introduce  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
world,'  than  the  person  whose  life  he  professes  to  relate.  This 
defect  has  been  carefully  avoided  in  tke  pages  before  us  ;  for 
though  the  writer  does  not  refrain  from  introducing  remarks 
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-of  his  own,  they  are  never  too  long,  and  are  always  intimately 
connected  with  the  main  design. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  which  seem  to  have 
been  kept  in  view  in  these  Memoirs,  is  to  represent  the  subject 
of  them  as  uniting  with  his  immense  knowledge  and  gigantic 
talents,  the  tenderest  feelings,  and  most  exalted  piety.  And 
certainly  we  know  no  spell  of  greater  potency  to  lay  *  the  busy 
meddling  fiend'  of  infidelity,  and  to  dismiss  him  back  to  his 
native  abode  of  darkness,  than  the  study  of  a  life  which  exhi^ 
bits  learning  as  the  humble  handmaid  of  religion.  The  erudi- 
tion of  sir  William  Jones,  instead  of  bewildering  his  reason  in 
the  distracting  mazes  of  scepticism,  conducted  him,  by  firm  and 
-Steady  steps,  from  the  undeniable  position  that  a  revealed  re- 
ligion is  necessary  in  the  great  system  of  providence,  to  an  un- 
shaken conviction  that  that  religion  is  ours.  He  had  examined 
every  thing  with  the  patience  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  humi- 
lity cf  an  infant.  They  who  are  pleased  to  consider  a  belief 
in  the  scriptures  as  evidence  of  a  narrow  understanding  and 
contracted  inquiries,  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to- 
wards a  sincere  believer,  to  whom  all  the  secrets  of  literature 
were  open,  and  on  whom  the  prodigality  of  nature  had  lavished 
the  most  distinguished  powers  of  intellect.  They  who  have 
perversely  laboured  to  deceive  themselves  into  a  persuasion  that 
religious  habits  indicate  a  dull  and  stagnant  imagination,  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  seek  in  these  pages  an  instance  of 
the  most  lively,  cheerful,  and  active  mind,  formed  for  the  ra- 
tional enjoyment  of  every  pleasure  which  the  creation  offers, 
regularly  and  uniforxiily  employed  in  those  duties  which  alone 
can  render  it  acceptable  to  God.  To  the  solicitude  with  which 
this  awful  and  important  lesson  is  repeatedly  impressed,  the 
highest  praise  is  justly  due. 

We  must,  however,  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  this 
point,  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the  work,  is  pressed  on  the 
attention  with  a  degree  of  atixiety  almost  superfluous  and  of- 
ficious, with  an  excess  of  zeal,  theeiTect  of  which  is  to  represent 
the  belief  of  sir  William  as  capable  of  admitting  some  doubt, 
if  not  established  by  a  careful  collection  of  evidence.  In  a  letter 
to  lord  Althorpe  v/hich  we  quoted  above  (page  18)  sir  WiUiam 
says,  *  A  just  mixture  or  interchange  of  labour  and  pleasures 
appears  alone  conducive  to  such  happiness  as  this  world  aflbrds:' 
the  obvious  meaning  of  which  passage,  though  perhaps  rather 
loosely  expressed,  is — that  labour  and  pleasure  are  then  only 
conducive  to  happiness,  when  mixed  in  due  proportions;  with- 
out msinuating  that  they  arc  solely  or  exclusively  essential  to  it. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  most  vigilant  infidel  would  ever 
have  fixed  on  this'  passage  to  prove  that  this  great  man  con- 
ceived happiness  to  be  attainable  without  the  aid  of  religion. 
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The  biograplier,  however,  fearful  lest  such  an  use  might  be 
made  of  it,  thinks   it   necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that 

*  though  a  just  mixture  of  labours  and  pleasures  is  greatly  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  this  life,  the  true  foundation  of  re;vl 
happiness  must  be  sought  in  a  higher  source  ;'  and  at  the  same 
time  expresses  his  conviction  that  sir  William  would  have  ap- 
proved the  observation.  That  he  would  have  approved  the 
sentiments  it  contains,  we  shall  most  readily  agree  -,  but  we 
think  that  he  would,  with  us,  have  regarded  it  as  by  no  means 
called  for  by  the  occasion.  The  purity  and  steadiness  of  his 
religious  opinions  are  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  constant 
tenor  of  his  life  and  writings :  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  be  formally  avowed  on  the  most  inditrer- 
ent  occasions ;  and  that  the  necessitv  of  iixingf  our  affections  on 

*  things  above,'  in  order  to  secure  durable  and  genuine  enjoy- 
ment, shculd  be  inculcated  in  a  letter  with  the  same  solemnity 
as  in  a  sermon. 

We  shall  also  crave  permission  to  remark,  that  this  enter- 
taining and  instructive  volume  would  have  raised  a  more  powei*^ 
ful  and  a  more  endearing  interest,  if  the  author  had  entered 
with  greater  minuteness  into  those  ['ghter  shades  of  character, 
those  little  peculiarities  and  even  defects  of  habit  or  disposition, 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  hail  this  wonderful  man  more 
xvarmly  as  a  frail  and  fallible  brother  of  mortality.  We  follow 
with  surprise  the  pursuits  and  studies  of  the  universal  scholar, 
and  the  incredible  labours  of  the  advocate  and  judge  :  we  are 
delighted  to  find,  in  combination  with  these,  the  warmest  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  and  the  manne;s  and  accomplishments  of 
a  gentleman  ;  we  learn  that  his  society  was  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive, and  his  conversation  brilliant  and  entertaining.  It  is  im- 
possible to  rise  from  such  a  description,  without  a  very  lively 
and  forcible  Impression  of  the  value  and  rarity  of  such  a  col- 
lection of  excellence.  But,  after  all,  our  notions  of  the  man 
are  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite. — When  we  are  told  that  a 
lady  has  eyes  that  beam  with  expression,  or  languish  with  sen- 
sibility ;  that  her  features  and  shape  arc  turned  with  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  ;  that  grace  and  love  are  in  her  motions,  and 
enchantment  in  her  conversation  :  the  imagination  is  over- 
powered with  such  a  blaze  of  charms  and  accomplishments  : 
yet,  after -all,  '  we  have  nothing  with  these  words  ;'  they  give 
us  no  distinct  conception  of  the  object  they  are  meant  to  de- 
scribe ;  they  tell  us  no  more  of  her  than  what  may  be  true  of 
a  hundi-ed  females  beside,  who  may  yet  be  totally  different 
from  her  and  from  each  other.  "J'he  most  splendid  accumu- 
lation of  phrases  expressive  of  beauty  and  attraction,  will  no{ 
succeed  so  well  in  present liig  a  clear  notion  of  lier  person  to  the 
IPjind^  a3  so;ne  characteristic  peculiarity  of  her  countenance  Of 
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figure,  some  familiar  trait  of  her  gesture   and   manner.     The 
same  is    true    concerning  character    in    genera!,    whether  of 
intellect  or  person.     The  mind  cannot  eabily  combine  perfec- 
tions and  attainments  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  image,  without 
being  furnished  with   the  substratum  on  which  they  arc   dis- 
posetl,  and   the  manner  of  their  union;  in  short,  without   a 
knowledge  of  that  indefinable  something  which  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  character ;  and  which  is  hardly  to  be  learnt 
without  the  assistance  of  familiar  anecdotes,  and  particular  de- 
scription.   Nor  is  it  a  just  answer  to  this  remark,  that  character 
is  made  up  of  these  qualities  and  attainments  j  for  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  that  the  same  acquirements  and  accomplishments, 
the  same  strength  of  intellect  and  extent  of  erudition,  the  same 
warmth  of  feeling  and  glow  of  piety,  which  distinguished  sir 
William  Jones,  may  easily  be  conceived  as  united  in  another, 
whose  character  on  the  whole  should  be  totally  distinct  ironri 
his.     Tliat  familiar  delineation  which  we  somewhat  desiderate 
in  these  IMemoirs,  is  the  great  excellence  of  Boswell's  biogra- 
phy :  it   is   impossible   to   confound   Johnson  with   any  other 
man  ;  we  are  almost  as'familiarly  acquainted  with  his  person, 
his  gestures,    his  peculiarities,    and    the  whole  apparatus  of" 
his  character,  as  if  we  had  repeatedly  conversed  with  him  :  and 
though  we  cannot  recommend  to  every  biographer  the  same 
excessive  minuteness  by  which  13oswcll  often  wickedly  sports 
with  the  patience  of  his  reader,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  n^ioderste  and  judicious  application  of  his  method  must  give 
an  unspeakable  relish  to  writings  of  this  description. 

Our  author,  however,  has  chosen  to  '  let  sir  William  Jones 
speak  for  himself:'  accordingly  a  very  large  portion  of  the  volume 
before  us  is  occupied  by  his  correspondence.  But  letters  ai-e  for 
many  reasons  but  imperfectly  calculated  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  especially  the  letters  of  sir 
William  Jones.  They  are  ail  of  them  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  subject  of  his  literary  pursuits.  There  are  but  few  of  them 
which  suffer  us  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  the  scholar. — 
However,  we  find  in  them  the  portrait  of  a  mind  of  the  most 
restless  activity  and  insatiable  curiosity  ;  ready  to  grasp  every 
image,  and  to  accumulate  every  fact ;  prepared  to  exert  itself 
with  the  same  energy  and  effect  In  every  direction  j  and  unit- 
ing lightness  and  agility  with  solid  strength,  in  a  manner  that 
has  rarely  been  granted  to  tlie  sons  of  men  !  So  far  they  are 
highly  valuable  and  interesting.  We  cannot,  however,  dis- 
semble that  we  found  something  offensive  in  the  frequent  reci- 
procation of  compliments  which  passes  between  him  and  his 
literary  friends  professor  Schultens  and  count  Reviczki.  We 
read  more  than  enough  about  the  *  incomparable  odes,'  the 
♦  ji4n^irable  translations,'  or  the  '  inestimable  dissertations  and 
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commentaries/  of  sir  "William  and  his  learned  correspondents. 
That  it  would  be  difHcult  to  praise  sir  William  Jones  too  high- 
ly, we  shall  readily  allow  j  neither  are  we  disposed  to  question 
that  there  is  any  gratification  to  be  found  much  more  noble 
and  exalted,  than  the  commendation  of  enlightened  men.  Yet 
surely  there  is  a  delicacy  in  superior  minds  which  should  make 
them  unwilling  to  indulge  each  other  with  too  free  an  enjoy- 
ment of  this  lirst  of  luxuries.  We  hope  to  be  exempt  from 
the  charge  of  cavilling,  if  we  say  in  general  that  we  feel  but 
little  pleasure  from  that  part  of  the  correspondence  of  all 
learned  men  in  v.diich  they  pronounce  the  panegyric  of  each 
other. 

Of  the  letters  which  were  written  during  his  .residence  in 
India,  there  are  not  many  that  are  very  remarkable  j  and  there 
are  some  that  might  without  disadvantage  have  been  omitted, 
especially  those  short  ones  which  contain  little  else  than  an 
apology  for  their  shortness.  As  a  whole,  however,  they  are 
interesting  and'  entertaining,  and  exhibit  a  pleasing  picture  of 
his  mind  :  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  disposition  of  his 
time,  in  a  letter  to  sir  John  Macphcrson,  will  be  read  with  de- 
light by  those  whose  curiosity  is  willing  to  penetrate  into  the 
privacy  of  great  men, 

*  My  private  life  is  similar  to  that  which  you  remember.  Se- 
ven hours  a  day  on  an  average  are  occupied  by  my  duties  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  one  hour  by  the  new  Indian  diirest ;  for  one  hoar  in 
the  evening  I  read  aloud  to  lady  Joacs.  V/e  are  travelling  to 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  with  Mr.  Bruce,  whose  work  is  very  ia- 
t^JCSting  and  important.  I  jabber  Sanscrit  every  day  with  the  pun- 
dits, and  hope,  before  I  leave  India,  to  understand  it  as  well  as  I 
do  Latin.'     p.  343. 

In  every  part  of  his  correspondence,  his  fondness  for  India 
may  be  discovered.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  even  says, 
*  Though  I  was  never  unhappy  in  England,  I  was  never  happy 
till  I  came  to  India.' — Who  can  forbear  to  lament  that  the 
climate  was  so  hostile  to  his  constitution  ;  while  the  place  itself, 
its  scenery,  its  antiquities,  and  its  Hterature,  were  so  congenial 
with  his  imagination  ? 

On  the  subject  of  sir  William  Jones's  political  principles 
and  opinions,  we  learn  that  he  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
American  war,  and  a  vigorous  advocate  for  the  expediency  of 
a  reform  in  our  system  of  representation.  Liberty  and  inde- 
pendence are  names  which  seem  to  have  exercised  over  him 
much  of  that  dominion  which  those  enchanting  sounds  are 
often  found  to  do  over  enthusiastic  temperaments,  especially 
when  exalted  by  fond  and  ardent  contemplation  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  models  of  government.  For  the  constitution  of 
his  own  country,  however,  his  love  and  veneration  were  still 
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more  zealous.  He  gazed  on  that  venerable  fabric,  *  raised  by 
the  collective  Vvrisdom  of  a  thousand  years,'  till  his  mind  was 
filled  with  exalted  conceptions  of  its  perfection,  which  he  foun4 
somewhat  disproportionate  to  its  practical  excellence.  He 
could  not  without  some  degree  of  inipatience  rise  from  the 
study  of  the  sublime  original,  to  look  abroad  into  the  woiiJ, 
where  he  must  be  frequently  condemned  to  see  its.  purity  cor- 
rupted and  its  rectitude  distorted  :  and  hence  we  find  him  oc- 
casionally indulging  in  a  little  angry  declamation  about  faction 
and  party,  and  joining  in  the  old  constitutional  hue  and  cry 
against  standing  armies,  and  extolling  the  militia  as  the  only 
safe  and  legal  mode  of  national  defence ;  prejudices  which 
seem  nov/  to  be  daily  becoming  obsolete,  and  which  the  present 
state  of  Europe  may  soon  totally  exterminate.  Charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  fundamental  laws  by  which  the  movements 
of  our  polity  are  regulated,  he  seems  to  have  made  too  narrow 
an  allov/ance  for  those  numberless  disturbing  forces  with  vdiich 
the  nature  and  passions  of  man  must  sometimes  necessarily  in- 
terrupt the  harmony  of  the  system  j  and  in  some  measure  to 
have  been  betrayed  into  a  weakness  of  the  same  kind  as  a  phi- 
losopher who  should  be  vexed  and  provoked  that  his  experi- 
ments vv^ere  frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  or  the  ope- 
ration of  friction.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  oju*  admira-. 
tion  to  that  dignified  and  liberal  spirit  of  independence,  that 

Dicendi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberet 

Simpiici'ap, 
which  he  always  exercised,  and  to  that  benevolent  interest 
which  he  never  ceased  to  feel  for  the  preservation  of  the  es- 
sential liberties  of  mankind.  A  noble  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  author  of  these  Memoirs 
in  the  year  1788,  occasioned  by  a  conference  between  the 
judges  and  the  executive  government  of  Bengal,  the  object  of 
which  he  conceived  to  be  an  application  to  the  legislature  for 
a  power  of  summary  conviction  and  punishment  in  Calcutta. 
Against  this  measure  he  most  vigorously  protests ;  boldly  re- 
ccnumends  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  extending  to  the 
natives  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the  British  judicature  ;  sug- 
gests a  scheme  by  which  the  trial  by  juries  may  be  preserved, 
consistently  with  the  convenience  of  the  individuals  who  should 
compose  them  ;  and  anxiously  deprecates  the  abolition  of  that  • 
mode  of  trial,  '  without  some  greater  good  to  compensate  the 
private  injustice,  than  would  i-esult  from  the  power  of  summary 
conviction,  if  it  were  exercised  by  men  whose  monthly  gains 
would  depend  on  the  number  of  complaints  made,  and  fines 
levied.'  pp.  315,  317. 

His  suggestions,  lord  Teignmouth  informs  us,  were  adopted 
in  the  application  to  parliament,  and  confirmed  by  its  sanction. 
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It  is  ^Imo'^t  nced'ess  to  remark  the  tender  and  anxious  at- 
tachment which  is  frequently  expressed  in  these  letters  for  his 
amiable  consort,  and  his  apprehension  lest  her  health  should 
suffer  from  the  climate.  As  a  brother  and  a  son  he  was  equally 
exemplary. — We  cannot  imagine  a  more  pleasing  tribute  to  his 
memory  than  the  following  circumstance  : 

*  The  pundits  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  him,  when  I 
«5aw  them  at  a  public  durbar,  a  few  days  after  that  melancholy 
event',  {his  death)  '  could  neither  restrain  their  tears  for  his  loss, 
nor  find  terms  to  express  their  admiration  at  the  wonderful  pi' 
gress  which  he  had  made,  in  the  sciences  which  they  professed.' 

p.  400. 

The  letters  are  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
not  separately  collected  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  a  method  of 
the  propriety  of  which  we  are  not  quite  convinced,  notwith- 
standing v.diat  the  author  has  said  in  his  preface.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  conceded,  that  this  arrangement  may  be  adopted  with 
least  inconvenience  and  most  advantage,  where  the  events  are 
not  very  numerons  or  perplexed,  and  therefore  is  most  allow- 
able in  the  life  of  a  literary  man. 

Among  the  original  works  published  in  the  appendix,  we 
find  the  design  of  the  heroic  poem  which  sir  William  had  long 
meditated  •,  and  the  first  idea  of  which,  it  seems,  was  formed 
at  Spa  in  the  year  1770,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 
*  Its  subject  is  simply  this :  the  discovery  of  our  island  by  the 
Tyrian  adventurers,  who  first  gave  it  the  name  of  Britain  :  'in 
the  second  or  allegorical  sense  it  exhibits  the  character  above 
mentioned  of  a  perfect  king  of  this  country  ;  a  character  the 
most  glorious  and  beneficial,  that  the  warmest  imagination  can 
form.'  (p.  476.)  The  action  was  to  consist  of  the  adventures 
of  the  prince  of  Tyre  previous  to  his  final  establishment  in 
Britain.  The  machinery  was  to  be  taken  '  partly  from  the 
Socratic  doctrine  of  attendant  spirits  or  benevolent  angels,  and 
partly  from  the  scriptural  accounts  of  Baal,  Astarte,  Nisroc,  Da- 
gon,  Mammon,  and  Moloch.' — It  was  to  be  written  in  rhyme  ; 
and  a  specimen  of  its  execution,  consisting  of  eight  lines,  is  ad- 
joined. Of  this  design  he  never  totally  lost  sight  ;  but  it  was 
resumed  with  greater  earnestness  about  the  year  1787,  when 
fee  had  changed  his  resolution,  and  was  inflexibly  determined, 
in  defiance  of  Johnson,  to  write  it  in  blank  verse,  (p.  304.) 
He  also  intended  to  substitute  a  different  machinerv,  taken  en- 
tirely  from  the  Indian  mythology.  The  plan  too  is  completely 
new-moulded  ;  and  the  materials  are  assigned  to  each  of  the 
books,  the  number  of  which  was  to  be  twelve,  (pp.  483  et  seqq.) 
Of  this  embryo  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  full 
examination :  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  remark- 
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'Ing,  that  the  original  (iesign  appears  to  us  happier  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  its  machinery  incomparably  better  chosen.  The  my- 
thology of  Hindastan  is  so  little  known  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  imagination  of  any  but  Ori- 
ental scholars  would  be  soon  siifficiently  familiarized  to  the  at- 
tributes of  Indian  divinities,  or  easily  reconciled  to  their  agency. 
What  would  have  been  the  rank  of  such  a  work  executed  by 
sir  "William  Jones,  it  would  now  be  idle  to  inquire.  It  would 
most  probably  have  been  highly  enriched  with  the  beauties, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  disfigured  with  the  extravagojice,  ot 
Oriental  imagery.  It  would  have  abounded  with  sentiments  of 
the  loftiest  heroism,  the  tenderest  benevolence,  and  the  purest 
morality.  Whether  the  whole  would  iiave  been  animated  by 
the  vital  breath  of  poetical  genius,  which  alone  could  have  given 
jt  immortality,  who  shall  pronounce  ?  Our  readers  may  not  be 
displeased  with  the  following  specimen  of  its  execution  'from 
JBook  VII.' 

*  As  Tihttiaii  mauntains  rise 
•Stupendous,  measureless,  ridge  beyond  ridge, 
J^'rom  Hhnola,  below  the  {)0)nt  far  seen 
Of  Chuinaluri,  to  more  lotty  steeps, 
'  Camhala  vast,  then  loftier  without  bound. 

Tin  sight  is  dlmm'd,  thought  maz,'d  ;   the  traveller 
Perplex'd,  and  worn  with  tod  each  hour  renew'd. 
Still  through  deep  vales,  and  o'er  rough  crags,  proceeds  : 
'i'husonthe  beach,  now  dyed  with  horrid  gore, 
A\  arrior  o'er  warruu'  tow'ruig,  arms  on  arms, 
I3ire  series,  press'd  ;  ones'ain,  the  next  more  fierce, 
Assail'd  the  Tyriaii  ;   he  his  falchion  keen 
Kelax'd  not,  hut  stdl  clothM  its  (?dge  with  dcuth, 
Disturb'd,  yet  undismay'd  ;  stung,  not  apj)aird.'  p.  489. 

The  pref^itory  discourse  to  an  intended  essay  on  the  history 
0f  the  Turks,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  appendix,  contains 
a  brief  but  interesting  review  of  the  most  genuine  materials 
from  which  svich  an  history  might  be  compiled  ;  and  of  the 
merits  of  those  writers  who  have  hitherto  illustrated  the  man- 
ners or  the  annals  of  that  nation,  either  in  the  European  or 
Eastern  languages.  It  is  justly  regretted  by  sir  William  Jones, 
that  '  the  persons  who  have  resided  am^^ng  the  Turks,  and  who 
from  their  skill  in  the  Eastern  dialects  have  been  best  qualified 
to  present  us  with  an  exact  account  of  that  nation,  were  either 
confined  to  a  low  sphere  of  life,  or  engaged  in  views  of  interest, 
and  but  little  addicted  to  polite  letters  ;  while  they  who  from 
their  exalted  stations  and  refined  taste  for  literature,  have  h.».l 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  inclination  to  penetrate  into  the 
secrets  of  Turkish  policy,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
jC'.OiliJjtantinople,  and  therefore   biit  impeifectly  qualified  to  as- 
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Certain  the  sentiments  and  prejudices  of  so  singular  a  people,* 
To  this  circumstance  he  ascribes^  tiie  incomplete  state  of  our 
information  respecting  the  history  and  character  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  hasty  admission  of  many  illiberal  prejudices  which  have 
represented  them  as  proud  and  ignorant  barbarians.  He  there- 
fore proposes,  after  enumerating  the  authorities  from  which  his 
knowledge  was  to  be  derived,  '  to  trace  out  in  the  form  of  an 
essay  the  great  outlines  of  the  Turkish  history,'  leaving  the 
minuter  parts  to  be  hlled  up  as  opportunity  or  leisure  should 
invite.  It  appears  also  that  fi-om  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  century,  the  history  of  our  trade  to  the  Levant  was  to 
be  interwoven  with  it,  and  a  few  hints  offered  for  its  improve- 
ment, as  an  obje<it  of  the  lii^hest  importance  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

In  this  prospectus  there  is  enough  to  excite  curiosity  which 
must  never  be  gratified,  and  regret  which  never  can  be  allayed. 
It  is  needless  to  tell  the  public 'v/hat  they  might  have  expected 
from  one  so  admirably  prepared  for  an  undertaking  of  this  na- 
ture as  sir  William  Jones  ;  or  to  indulge  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction of  enumerating  the  perfections  which  Vv^ould  most  pro- 
bably have  been  assembied  in  a  work  executed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  liberal  philosophy,  and  the  most  Vv^ide  and 
faried  erudition. 

One  part  of  the  task,  however,  which  sir  William  seems  to 
have  imposed  on  himself,  appears  to  us  of  no  very  easy  per- 
formance. It  is  no  Uss  than  the  extirpation  of  tlaose  preju- 
dices which  have  been  universally  indulged  against  the  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  the  infidels.  Ke  combats  (not,  perhaps,  with 
complete  success)  the  nqj;ion  that  ignorance  is  a  principle  of  the 
!Mahommedan  religion  ;  and  that  too  liberal  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  forbidden  by  the  prophet,  lest  it  should  conduct  his  follow- 
ers to  the  suspicion  of  his  being  an  impostor.  This  jealousy 
for  the  honour  of  '  the  faithful'  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  his 
fondness  for  every  thing  hou-ever  remotely  connected  with  Ori- 
ental literature.  And  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Arabian 
tongue,  with  the  considerable  advances  which  v^^ere  made  in  va- 
rious departments  of  philosophy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ca- 
liphs, may  be  allowed  in  some  degree  to  justify  his  opposition 
to  the  established  opinion.  At  the  same  time  he  must  have 
been  compelled  to  confess  that  the  vast  libraries  of  Bagdad  and 
Cordova  were  chiefly  crowded  with  ponderous  comn:ientaries 
en  that  holy  volume  which  supplied  the  bdicvers  with  the  max- 
ims of  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  with  the  precepts  of  theology  ; 
ti:at  the  moral  and  political  wisdom  of  the  Greelc  philoso- 
phers was  rejected  by  their  doctors,  as  inculcating  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  toleration  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  mili- 
tary and  religious  despotism  j  and  that  the  commanders  of  tlie 
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faithful  have  at  times  been  reproved  by  the  sages  of  the  la-^v, 
for  the  rashness  which  prompted  them  to  encourage  the  diffu- 
sion of  science.  If  tiiere  be  passages  in  the  Koran  which  re- 
commend the  earnest  search  for  learning,  there  are  others 
which  remind  the  Mussulman  that  ail  essential  knowledge  is  to 
be  found  tliere  ;  and  the  well  known  reply  of  the  caliph, 
Omar,  whicli  sentenced  the  Ale::andrian  library  to  destruc- 
tion, is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  which  has  held  a  great 
part  of  the  globe  in  intellectual  bondage  :  *  If  these  works 
agree  with  the  book  of  God,  they  are  use] ess" and  need  not  be 
preserved;  if  they  contradict  it,  they  are  pernicious  and  ought  , 
to  be  destroyed.' 

But  whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  Arabians,  the  effect  of 
the  persuasion  of  Mahommed  upon  the  Turks  is  more  obvious 
and  unequivocal.  Surrounded  by  nations  whose  belief  they 
despise,  and  persuaded  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  only 
true  faith,  they  view  with  contempt  every  pursuit  which  has 
iio  tendency  to  ilkistrate  their  own  manners,  or  their  own 
history.  And  hence  that  solemn  arrogance  with  which  ther 
claim  a  superiority  over  all  their  neighbours,  and  the  insolait 
indifference  with  which  they  have  generally  regarded  the  poli- 
tics and  the  characters  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Be- 
sides, what  can  be  said  for  tlie  letters ''of  a  people  among  whom 
printing  was  not  introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  andwho  suffered  the  project  to  die  with  the  enterprising; 
and  industrious  individual  who  began  it  ?  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  most  indulgent  review  of  Turkish  literature  will  be 
found  to  prove,  not  that  the  genius  of  the  Mahominedan  faith 
is  favourable  to  intellectual  improvement,  but  only  that  it  has 
been  unable  entirely  to  extinguish  among  its  followers  the 
thirst  for  knov/iedge^  or  to  repress  the  expansive  force  oF 
human  curiosity. 

Of  the  remaining  articles  in  the  appendix,  little  need  be 
said.  That  of  the  most  importance  is  the  story  of  an  episode 
in  the  heroic  poem  of  Ferdusi,  the  Homer  of  Persia,  which  sir 
Wiiliam  Jones  intended  to  have  wrought  into  a  tragedy,  the 
plan  of  which  th-e  author  of  the  Memoirs  has  thought  too  im- 
perfect for  publication.  The  others  are  merely  'morsels  of 
poetry,  none  of  them  very  delicious  :  and  we  think  that  the 
public  would  not  reasonably  have  complained  of  the  omission 
of  a  ballad  to  lady  Jones,  i-emarkable  for  nothing  but  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  was  composed;  and  of  love  stanzas  to  a 
nameless  fair-one,  of  whose  understanding  we  should  entertain 
no  very  favour:iblc  opinion  if  v.'e  thought  she  could  be  much 
gratified  by  being  mistaken- for  Diana. 

On  the  whole,  v.-e  close  this  volume  with  emotions  of  the' 
warmest  gratitude  for  Uie  author,  and  of  admiratioafoAhaf 
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illustrious  character  whose  virtues  and  talents  he  has  under- 
taken to  record.  It  is  no  mean  acc^bsion  to  the  hterary  wealth 
of  the  pubhc,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  hfe  of  one  whose  la- 
bours wnll  form  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  literature  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  East. 


Art.  IV. — Sermo}i.<  on  the  Evils  that  are  tn  the  IVorld^  and  en 
varioui  other  Topes  ;  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  (ieorge 
J'jachim  ZoIIikoJer,  Miitider  of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at 
Leipzig.  By  the  Rev.  William  Toohe^  F.R.S.  2  Vols.  ^vo. 
il.  is.  Boards.     Longman.      1804. 

THE  reputation  already  acquired  by  Mr.  ZoflikoFer,  mi- 
raster  of  the  reformed  congregationat  Leipzig,  will  certainly 
not  sutler  by  the  work  with  which  Mr.  'i  ooke  has  now  fa- 
voured the  public.  It  abounds  in  large  and  comprehensive 
views,  in  deep  thinking,  in  solid  reasoning,  and  is  distinguished 
by  an  arrangement  at  once  easy  and  correct.  The  language 
in  which  the  arguments  are  enforced,  is  manly  and  clear  ;  and 
is  well  suited  to  th-:  nature  of  the  author's  subjects,  as  well  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  thev  are  treated.  These  Sermons  arc 
indeed  not  common  productions  ;  and  while  we  recommend 
the  whole  of  them  to  the  Christian  world  in  general,  we 
think  some  of  them  peculiarly  deserving  the  notice,  the  calm 
and  patient  attention,  of  those  "  Seekers"  in  religion  (to 
borrow  an  express  on  from  Mr.  Pope*s  celebrated  letter*  to 
bishop  Atterbury)  who  deem  themselves  no  vulgar  inquirers, 
no  ordinary  sceptics.  If  they  do  not  fmd  an  answer  to  their 
inquiries,  if  they  do  not  obtain  rest  to  their  doubts,  the  fault 
is  not  in  Christianity,  it  is  not  in  the  present  acute  and  eloquent 
defender  of  it:  it  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere';  and  may  per- 
haps be  found  where  they  least  expect  it, — in  their  own  hearts. 
*  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.'  Rom. 
X.  10. 

The  preface  opens  with  these  words :  *  The  teacher  of 
religion  and  Christianity  is  at  the  same  time,  to  the  great  mass 
©f  mankind,  the  only  public  teacher  of  wisdom.'  ""ihis  re- 
mark is  commented  upon  with  great  ability,  and  wc  sincerely 
wish  the  clergy  to  give  it  that  consideration  Avhich  its  impor- 
tance so  justly  demc^nds.  Whatever  demonstrates  tlieir  responsi- 
bility, will,  we  doubt  not,  augment  thcii'  personal  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  number  of  sermons  contained  in  the  two  volumes  is 
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fifty-eight,  each  of  which    is    preceded   by   an  appropriate 
prayer;  and  after  what  has  been  said  of  them,  our  readers  will 
be  more  obhgcd  to  us  for  extracts  than  for  any  observations 
of  our  own.     From  the  first  four,  however,  *  on  the  evils  that 
are  in  the  world'  (Dcut.  xxxii.  4.),  which  are  intended  "to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  we  offer  no  quotations, 
persuaded  that  detached  passages  would  give  only  a  very  in- 
complete idea  of  the  whole.     They  seem  to  contain  all   the 
arguments  by  whch  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  present  aclvan- 
tacreous  situation  of  man  ;  and   they    will    serve    to  diminish 
the  ma;j;nitnde,    if  not    the   catalogue,  of  natural   and  moral 
evils.    The  subject  is  extensive,  and  may  be  thought  intricate  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  he  who  does  not  rise  from 
the  banquet  a  sated  guest,  cannot  complain  either  of  the  dis- 
position or  the  preparation  of  the  viands. 

Sermons  xviii.  and  xix.  are  on  public  diversions.  Though 
we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  our  neighbours,  the  French,  yet  this 
is  v.'ith  us  an  age  of  diversions.  '  Natio  comosda  est.'  AV'e 
cannot  therefore  hope  that  the  professedly  dissipated  will 
listen  to  any  instruction  which  tends  to  dimmish  the  quantity 
or  the  intensity  of  their  pleasures-,  but  if  the  quotation  we  are 
about  to  make  should  strengthen  the  wisdom  of  the  wiser 
part  of  the  British  nation,  some  good  will  be  obtained. 

'  To  every  one  who  reflects  on   these   »)n.st  enjoyments  in   tie 
silence  of  solitude,  this  question  will  naturally  occur;   What  woiihi 
be  the  consequence  it'  1  were  to  use  these  pleasures  and  diversions 
too  often?   Would  they  always  continue  thus    harmless  to   me? 
should  I  always  so  successfully  overcome  every  temptation  to  envy, 
to  pride,  to  vanity;  always  j^reserve   the  same  order  in  my  mind, 
the  virtuous,  the  christian  temper,  and   universal  I'enevolence,  so 
Mnimpaired  ;  always  secure  my  heartfroni  levity  and  iblly  ?   Might 
J  not  gradually  lose  all  relish  for  weighty  and  serious  concerns,  for 
whatever   is  generous  and  great?   Would  not  at  length  my  acts  of 
divine  worship,  my  exercises  of  devotion,  silent  meditation  on  QoA 
and  religir  1,  on  my  present  and  future  appointment,  the  affairs  of 
jny  vocation,  the  discharge  of  my  christian,  ray  civil,  my  domestic 
duties,  become  burdensome  to  me?   Would  it  not  cost  me  too  much 
time  in  the  decoration  of  my   person,  in   the  preparatives  to  these 
pleasures,  and  in  recruiting  myself  after  them?  Should  I  truly  enjov' 
my  life,  which  is  already  so  short  and  transient?  .Should  I  so  employ 
it  as  becomes  a  reasonable  being,  a  chriftian,  if  I   were  to  give  into 
so  many  dissipations,  and  direct  my  chief  attention  to  frivolities? 

'  And  what  disorders  would  not  hence  ensue?  Here  are  the  af- 
fairs of  my  calling,  which  1  cannot  neglect  without  manifest  preju- 
dice; the  due  management  whereof  demands  a  disengaged  mind, 
a  continued  industry,  and  an  unwearied  Hpplicatir)n  :  there  are  do- 
mestic affairs,  w'hich  are  seldom  to  be  pot-tponed  without  injury, 
or  solely  entrusted  to  others  without  waste,  which  without  the^in- 
spection  and  interference  of  the  master  or  mistress  m.iy  easTy  'g-^t 
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into  conruslon.  Here  are  innocent  uneducated  chilclren,  who  want 
the  presence,  the  care,  the  support  of  their  parents  ;  whose  mind 
and  heart  are  to  be  formed  by  them  ;  whose  education  should  be 
their  principal,  their  favourite  employment;  and  who  in  their 
absence  are  never  out  of  danger  from  bad  example  and  noxious 
impressions:  there  are  widows,  orphans,  poor,  sick,  friends,  ac- 
f]uaintanee,  whom  as  men  and  christians  we  are  bound  to  assist, 
to  advise,  and  to  comfort;  whose  happiness  we  may  anfl  should  pro- 
mote, not  merely- by  our  alms,  but  by  various  personal  services  and 
soothing  attentions. — But  how  can  I  fulfill  these  duties,  how  comply 
■with  these  demands,  if  1  make  too  frequent  a  use  of  pul.lir  amuse- 
r.ients  and  diversions?  if  I  dissipate  in  such  pursuits  the  attention, 
the  means,  the  time,  the  faculties,  which  I  want  for  so  many  more 
important  objects  ?'  V^ol.  i.P.  352. 

From  Sermon  xix.  on  the  subject  before  mentioned,  wc  make 
the  following  valuable  extract. 

'  The  too  fiequent  use  of  Kocial  pleasures  and  dissipations  has  a 
pernicious  influence  on  the  mind,  and  promotes  an  habitual  levity 
of  conduct. 

*  We  are  indeed  principally  framed  for  joy,  for  the  contented 
and  cheerful  enjoyment  of  our  existence,  and  all  the  bounties  of 
heaven,  but  not  for  levity ;  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  wisdom 
and  religion  are  adapted  to  promote.  Joy,  real  permanent  joy,  is 
a  serious  thing;  rises  out  of  sedate  refiection  and  consideration  ; 
is  the  fruit  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  pious  hearty  a  heart  glowing  with 
love  towards  God  and  man:  levity  is  the  assassin  of  this  joy. — • 
Seriousness  is  not  melancholy;  but  neither  is  true  joy  noisy  and 
riotous. — Levity  is  indeed  not  wickedness,  not  iniquity  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, but  too  frequently  the  way  to  both.'     Vol.  i.  p.  372. 

The  atithor's  description  (in  the  same  sermon)  of  what  is 
not,  and  what  is,  good  compai^y,  a  term  miserably  prostituted, 
is  very  worthy  of  notice. 

'  That  is  not  real,  noble,  christian  company,  where  people  only 
sit  together — often  entirely  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  social  amuse- 
ments and  pastimes.  Much  less  is  that  to  be  called  company, 
■where  people  come  together  for  making  a  parade  of  their  distinc- 
tions ;  for  casting  a  shade  upon  others,  for  making  them  feel  that 
they  are  less  rich,  less  honoured,  less  beautiful,  that  they  have  Jess 
taste  and  wit,  less  of  the  elegance  and  fashion  of  high  life  ;  when 
people  come  together  for  spying  out  each  others'  defects;  for  dis- 
covering their  latent  infirmities,  aad  dragging  them  forth  for  the 
finger  of  scorn  to  point  at ;  sifting  out  of  them  their  smaller  or 
j;reater  secrets;  making  sport  of  their  foibles  ;  abusing  their  sim- 
plicity and  open-heartedness ;  or  employing  their  mistakes  and 
passions  as  instruments  to  their  selfish  views  :  or,  when  people 
come. together,  merely  for  coming  together  ;  for  shunning  the  iik- 
someness  of  domestic  quiet ;  for  seeing  and  being  seen  ;  for  learning 
some  new  trifling  fashion  ;  or  solely  for  amusing  themselves  with 
idle  pastimes^ 
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*  No,  that  alone  is  real  company,  where  pevi^nns  of  1)enevoIent 
(affections  associate  in  an  useful  way  ;  forget  all  difference  of  fortune, 
station,  quality,  condition,  personal  privileges  ;  and  devoid  of  envy, 
of  iealousy,  of  party-spirit,  of  rancour,  of  petulance  and  satirical 
derision,  esteem  and  honour  all  men  as  they  find  them,  as  brethren, 
and  as  men;  do  each  man  justice;  not  only  strict  justice,  but 
tempered  with  candour  and  indulgence  ;  allow  each  to  pass  for  his 
full  value,  and  unmolestedly  to  exert  his  particular  talents  and 
abilities ;  lend  their  strength  to  the  weak,  their  understanding  to 
the  i<jnorant;  impart  confidence  to  the  timid,  shew  a  bitter  ex- 
ample to  the  faulty,  and  sympathize  with  the  virtuous  ;  rejoice 
with  the  merry,  and  weep  with  the  mourner;  make  the  bad  which 
is  seen  or  heard  serve  as  a  warning,  the  good  for  encouragement  and 
example ;  cover  and  conceal  the  former,  and  acknowledge  the 
latter  with  cheerful  applause.  This,  my  friends,  is  company  which 
renders  both  ourselves  and  others  wiser  and  better.*      p.  374. 

In  Sermon  xx.  *  on  the  principal  sources  of  infidelity,'  the 
author  thus  speaks  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  pride. 

*  Pride  is  one  source  of  the  prevailing  infidelit)-.     Those  who 
suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  this  vice,  are  the  slaves  of 
vanity.     As  such  they  wish  to  exalt  themselves  above  others  ;  they 
want  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  crowd ;  tbey  would  be 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind.     They  account  it  disgraceful,  from 
the  high  opinion  they  entertain  of  their  own  penetration,  to  think 
and  to  judge  as  other  men  do.     The  farther  therefore  they  keep 
aloof  from  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  others,  the  greater  aiul 
more  exalted  are  they  in  their  own  imagination.     Hence  it  is,  that 
they  have  no  taste  for  truths  which  are  in  a  manner  received  and 
credited  by  all.     Hence  it  is  that  they  assent  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary propositions  without  much  reflection,  merely  because  they 
are  extraordinary.  What  is  singular  and  out  of  the  way  has  so  many 
charms  for  them,  that  they  grasp  and  maintain  it,  without  so  much 
as  examining  whether  tt  be  wrong  or  right,  true  or  false,  useful  or 
prejudicial.     In  like  manner  as  they  act  in  regard  to  the  things  of 
this  world  : — nothino;  is  agreeable  to  them  if  it  be  not  extraordinary 
and  rare  ;  they  despise  what  is  common,  though  never  so  beautiful 
in  Itself,  never  so  excellent  and  beneficial: — so  likewise  do  they  act 
In   regard  to  religion.      As  they  reject  and  deride  it  now,  because 
even  the  mechanic   and  the  day-labourer,  the  meanest  among  the 
people,  have  the  happiness  to  understand  and  to  believe  it;  so  would 
thoy  profess  and  maintain  it,  if  infidelity  were  common  and  preva- 
lent.    But  is  it  not  inexcusable  folly  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, to  pursue  a  method  which  no  man  of  sound  understand- 
ing and  good  taste  would  adopt  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
iile?   Is  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  its  adherents  and  defenders.'* 
May  there  not  just  as  probably  be  truths  which  are  acknowledged 
and  revered  by  a  great  part  of  mankind,  as  there  may  be  errors 
which  have  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  foicc  of  the  earth  ?   Is  it  not 
Crit.  Rkv.  Vol  4.  February t  1^0$,  L 
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an  inconceivable  absurdity  to  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  our  immor* 
tal  spirit,  and  the  hope  of  everlasting  felicity,  to  the  vain  desire  of 
distinguishing  oneself  from  others?  NMiat  should  we  think  of  the 
prudence  of  him  who  should  leave  the  plain  and  safe  highway,  only 
because  it  is  plain  and  safe,  and  strike  off  into  the  most  dangerous 
by-paths  for  reaching  the  place  to  which  he  was  bound  ? 

*  Pride,  moreover,  prevents  a  man  from  relinquishing  the  opinions 
he  has  once  embraced,  or  retracting  the  errors  he  has  long  main- 
tained. Jt  prevents  him  from  examining  afresh  a  circumstance  on 
which  he  has  before  decidedly  pronounced,  and  pursuing  this  ex- 
amination with  greater  attention  and  care  than  he  has  hitherto  be- 
stowed upon  it.  Should  he  do  this,  should  he  actually  alter  his 
sentiments,  he  must  acknowledge  his  weakness  and  ignorance  ;  he 
must  allow  that  he  has  been  premature  and  deceived  in  his  judg- 
ments ;  he  must  grant  that  others  excel  him  in  perspicacity,  in  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.  But  how  distressing  must  it  be  to  the  proud 
spirit  to  mike  such  a  humiliating  expression,  and  so  far  to  deny  his 
darling  propensity  !'  p.  392. 

Sermon  xxl.ls  on  some  of  the  prejudices  against  Christianity. 

•  One  prejudice  against  it,'  says  the  author,  *  is  built  on  the 
small  influence  this  religion  has  had  on  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
its  professors.  It  is  seen,  that  many  who  name  the  name  of  Christ, 
are  no  better,  not  more  virtuous,  not  more  holy,  than  they  who 
have  only  the  light  of  reason  for  their  guide,  and  thence  is  drawn  an 
unfavourable  conclusion  against  the  excellency  and  divine  origin  of 
the  christian  relisrion.  We  must  confess  that  this  charge  is  not 
without  foundation  ;  it  is  a  truth  which  daily  experience  but  too 
much  confirms;  a  truth  which  in  all  equity  ought  to  shame  and 
confound  us,  which  should  rouse  us  from  the  perilous  sleep  of  sin, 
from  our  spiritual  slumbers,  and  incite  us  to  the  zealous  discharge 
of  our  duties.  But  where  falls  the  disgrace  arising  from  this  truth? 
Where  justly  lies  the  reproach  ?  On  Christianity,  or  on  its  un- 
worthy professors  ?  Certainly  on  these,  and  not  on  that.     No,  we 

--Reed  not  be  asharrted  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  is  invariably  a 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  But  Christ  must  be  ashamed  of  us, 
■who  declare  ourselves  his  disciples,  without  following  his  example, 
and  being  so  minded  as  he  also  was.  Or,  is  not  the  Christian  re- 
ligion the  holiest  religion  that  ever  was  delivered  to  mankind  ?  is 
there  one  vice,  one  sin,  one  failing,  that  it  does  not  expressly  con- 

.-demn,  that  it  does  not  severely  prohibit  ?  Is  there  one  virtue,  one 
good  quality,  which  it  does  not  recommend,  which  it  does  not 
forcibly  press  and  inculcate  ?  Have  not  all  its  doctrines,  all  its  com- 
mands, all  its  promises   and  threats,   evidently    our  improvement 

^and  sanctification  in  viev;  ?  Are  they  not  all  adapted  in  their  very 

•nature  to  make  us  the  most  just,  the  most  affectionate,  the  most 
beneficent,  the  most  generous  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  possible  for  motives 
to  croodness  to  be  stronger  than  those  which  the  Gospel  holds  out 
to  usr  Should  we  then  reject  and  despise  a  doctrine  thus  consti- 
tuted, because  many  who  pretend  to  embrace  it,  neglect  altogethef 

'.  the  practice ot'it|  or  opposf  its  salutary  iniiuence^  Ihen  should  We 
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likewise  pronounce  natural  religion  and  all  that  it  teacTies  us  con- 
cerning God,  his  attributes,  his  providence,  and  a  future  retribution, 
to  be  errors,  since  few  live  conformably  t )  it  ;  or  can  we  with  any 
shew  of  reason  require,  that  the  gospel  should  act  with  an  irtt- 
siatible  sway  on  its  professors,  and  convert  and  save  them  without 
their  concurrence,  nay  against  their  consent?  Where  has  Clirist, 
where  have  his  apostles,  given  us  the  least  room  for  so  absurd  an 
expectation  ?  Should  we  still  be  free  agents,  should  we  still  be  ca- 
pable of  reward  or  punishment,  it  it  did  not  depend  on  our  own 
choice  either  to  observe  or  to  neglect  the  precepts  of  Christianity  ? 
And  is  that  then  to  blame,  if  many,  if  the  majority,  prefer  the  latter 
course  ? 

The  whole  of  this,  and  of  the  preceding  discourse,  is  full  of 
excellent  matter,— of  matter  admirably  calculated  to  remove 
doubt,  and  to  reward  investigation. 

Highly  as  we  esteem  the  productions  before  us,  we  must 
confess  that  they  are  better  suited  to  the  closet  than  the  pulpit. 
We  do  not  state  this  opinion,  however,  to  detract  from  their 
merit,  but  merely  because  we  think  that  merit  will  not  be  com- 
pletely discovered  at  a  slight  and  superficial  glance.  The 
prayers  preceding  the  Sermons  are  strongly  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  the  English  clergy.  They  are  not  only  elegant 
compositions,  but  always  have  a  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  that  follows  them.  They  are  among  Zollikofer's 
greatest  beauties. 

With  respect  to  the  translator,  we  have  to  say,  that  the 
public  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken, and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 
For  this  task  he  is  extremely  well  qualified  by  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  language ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  what  cannot  be  said  of  every  translator,  he  is  perfect 
master  of  his  own.  He  wants  nerve  indeed,  ^and  we  cannot 
but  wish  that  such  expi'cssions  as  *  hanker  after'  and  '  boggle 
at'  (of  which  the  former  occurs  in  pages  354,  401,  the  latter 
in  page  411,  of  the  first  volume)  had  been  avoided ;  still  it  is 
only  justice  to  Mr.  Tooke  to  add,  that  the  general  turn  of  his 
style  is  entitled  to  commendation,  and  that  we  have  noted  very 
fev;-  instances  in  which — a  thing  almost  unavoidable — the  idiom 
of  our  ov/n  language  is  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  original.  '  The 
great  pest  of  speech,'  says  Johnson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Dic- 
tionary, *  is  frequency  of  tranilation.  No  book  was  ever 
turned  from  one  language  into  another,  without  imparting 
something  of  its  native  idiom  ' 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  hear  the  author  of  the?;e  beautiful 
discourses,  address  his  countrymen  from  the  pulpit  i  we  have 
heard  this  venerable  pastor,  this  exemplary  Christian,  this  en- 
lightened divine,  dejircr  his  sermons,  clothed  in  ail  that  energv 
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of  which  the  German  language  is  so  eminently  capable.  But 
the  profligate  inhabitants  of  .Leipzig  did  not  flock  in  crowds 
to  listen  to  him  ;  neither  did  they  treasure  up  his  precepts  in 
their  hearts.  The  audiences  of  *  the  German  Demosthenes' 
were  very  slender ;  the  impression  his  eloquence  made  upon 
their  minds,  the  influence  it  had  upon  their  conduct,  were  the 
same.  We  sincerely  wish  that  having  assumed  an  English 
garb,  they  may  have  a  better  etFect  upon  English  readers, 
than  they  have  had  upon  the  author's  immoral  countrymen 
and  countrywom.en.  Mr.  Tooke  will,  we  doubt  not,  think 
himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  labours,  if  his  translation  be 
the  means  of  turning  *  one  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way/ 
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ttof^frcni  the  Latin  Poets.  'J  onuhich  are  added  Miscellaneous 
'J'ranslationsfroni  the  G reeky  Spanish,  Italian,  ^c.  Bx  Rcbert 
Walpole,  Esq.  B.  yJ.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  iJvo. 
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THE  *  Translations'  which  arc  here  offered  to  the  public, 
are  certainly  scarce ,-  but  are  all  things  valuable  in  proportion 
to  their  scarcity  ?  Mr.  Walpole  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  his 
preface,  that  the  specimens  before  us  are  far  superior  to  other 
works  of  the  same  nature  written  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries ;  and  perhaps  he  is  right :  but  still  we  doubt 
-whether  they  are  entitled  to  much  praise.  That  some  of  theni 
•possess  partial  merit,  no  one  will  dispute;  but  from  prosaic 
language,  inharmonious  construction,  and  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  miserable  rhvmes,  the  reader  of  delicate  taste  can  de- 
rive  but  little  gratification.  Harmony,  indeed,  is  so  essential, 
■so  indispensable  an  inj^redient  in  poetry,  that  without  it,  it  can 
scarcelyhave  the  power  toplcase;  and  nothingless  than  the  energy 
of  Dryden  and  Lucretius  could  compensate  for  their  unpolish- 
ed versification.  We  know  that  this  e'egant  art  seldom  reaches 
its  meridian  and  acqvures  it--;  final  polish  in  any  country  before 
the  Augustan  age  of  literature.  In  the  case  in  question,  as  in 
all  others,  merit  Is  comparative.  Yv^e  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  authors  of  the  selections  before  us  are  destitute  of  merit, 
•  considering  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  but  we  mean  to  say 
that  that  merit  Is  not  sufhciently  great  to  give  us,  or  any  other 
lover  of  poetry,  a  ^^•ish  to  read  them. 

The  French  translations  in  this  little  volume  are  of  a  much 
better  stamp  than  the  EngHsh  ones  j  but  literature  and  taste 
■w^ere  far  advanced  on  the  continent,  while  they  were  yet  in 
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their  infancy  in  this  country.  The  version  cf  a  part  of  Horace, 
Od.  3.  Lib.  I.  by  Perron;  and  that  fi'om  Ovid  '  De  Arte 
Amandi,'  Lib.  1.  v.  683.  by  Nicole  j  are  very  good  :  the  latter 
particularly  is  truly  French  ;  it  is  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity. 

Of  Mr.  Walpole's  own  effusions  we  shall  speak  in  a  very 
different  tone;  the  correctness  of  that  gentleman's  taste,  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  arc  not  unknown  to  iis. 
We  most  heartily  welcome  his  first  appearance  in  print,  and 
hope  that  he  will  often  be  announced  to  us  in  future.  It  is 
only  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  not  favoured  us  with  more  of 
his  own  productions,  in  the  place  of  those  cf  his  antiquated 
favourites. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  our  author,  in  his  ad- 
vertisement, alludes  to  a  suggestion  that  had  been  made  to  him 
to  insert  the  Greek  originals,  but  states  that  for  certain  reasons 
(which  are  by  no  means  sufficient  ones)  he  has  declined  doing 
so.  We  wish  he  had  followed  the  admonition  of  his  friends  \ 
he  would  have  increased  the  amusement  of  ihe  classical  reader, 
and  given  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  merits  as  a  trans- 
lator. To  search  in  the  '  Antliologia'  or  elsewhere  for  these 
originals,  would  be  to  bestow  iwore  trouble  than  is  necessary 
on  a  publication  v/hich  is  not  of  first-rate  importance. 

Our  author's  motive  for  giving  the  present  volume  to  the 
world  cannot  be  misunderstood  :  every  page  demonstrates  that 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  display  of  knowledge  ;  and 
this  is  done  with  no  little  ostent.ition.  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
French,  and  Italian,  and  Spanish,  (languages  which  Rlr.  Walpole 
may,  or  may  not,  understand,)  make  rather  too  much  noise  in  a 
book  consisting  of  164  small  pages.  The  idea  of  coming  for- 
ward in  print,  was  probably  suggested  to  him  by  the  recent 
publication  of  lord  Strangford's  elegant  *  Translations  from 
the  Portuguese.'  Mr.  Walpole  seems  to  have  taken  that  no- 
ble lord  for  his  model ;  neither,  in  our  opinion,  is  he  inferior 
to  his  original.  But  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 
The  first  thing  that  seenis  to  deserve  particular  notice,  occurs 
in  page  1 15, 

*  Fro?n  the  Grcrk; 

'  Arr^in  upon  tlie  wings  of  night 

I  stole  nny  slumbering  senses  o'er  ; 

'i'hat  dream  that  brought  my  soul's  delight^ 

Whom  oft  I  c!.-isp'cl  in  sleep  before. 

Icet  no  soft  dream,  I  swear,  like  this. 

So  batb'd  my  spul  in  pcrlect  bliss  ; 

For,  oh  !  such  lovely  hues  bestowing 

Fancy  ne'er  in  colours  glowing 
Drew  thee,  my  fair,  in  all  thy  charms 
Ijnparadis'd  in  these  fond  aims  ;— 
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**  Stay  thy  fiery  steeds,  oh  !   stay," 
I  cried,  "  thou  envious  God  of  day! 
Vain  the  pray'r  ;   and  with  the  night 
Fled  each  vision  of  deljtrht. 
Yet  oft  I  thank  thee,  God  of  love. 
That  e'en  in  dreams  such  bliss  I  prove  : 
That  thus  I  feel  mv  cladden'd  soul 
Burn  with  desire  that  mocks  control  : 
Whene'er  in  sleep  my  fancy  warm 
Pictures,  my  fair,  thy  radiant  form  ; 
And,  glowing  through  each  thrilling  vein. 
Fires  my  love-bewilder'd  brain.' 

Wc  have  a  little  piece  in  page  1 1 8  that  is  still  more  pleasing : 

*  From  the  Greek. 

*  Once  I  know  in  madd'ning  hour 

I  own'd  your  beauty's  magic  power. 

And  prais'd  those  eyes  of  liquid  blue. 

Those  lips  which  sham'd  the  morning's  hue. 

The  golden  locks  whose  wavy  flow 

Shaded  those  rising  hills  of  snow.  \ 

Y©u  each  ardent  wish  repress'd  ; 

You  continued  still  reproving. 

Still  I  woo'd  and  still  was  loving, 
Still  to  you  the  sigh  address'd.  i 

*  Now,  alas !  what  changes  rise  ! 
Mark,  each  grace,  each  beauty  flies; 
Time,  your  cruel  foe,  at  last 
Grants  me  vengeance  for  the  past; 
Youth  no  more  that  eye  illumes  ; 
Age  has  brought  its  joyless  glooms: 
Cease  ;   those  lures  to  spread  forbear; 
Vain  that  studied  dress,  and  care  ; 
Others  tempt ;   I'm  not  of  those 

Who  seek  the  thorn,  and  leave  the  rose.' 

The  translation  from  the  Greek  that  succeeds  this,  is  the 
■worst  of  our  author's  productions  ;  it  has  little  or  no  merit  of 
any  kind  whatever  :  but  the  last  four  stanzas  of  its  successor 
are  vastly  spirited. 

*  Thy  girdle,  queen  of  soft  desire. 
Say,  could  it  wake  such  pleasing  fire  ; 
Such  joy,  such  hope,  and  love  inspire. 

As  thrill  this  beating  bosom  ? 

*  Ah  !  no  : — thy  power  were  nought  to  this ; 
Thatl'p  which  prompts  the  glowing  kiss. 
That  voice  which  whispers  future  bliss, 

Outvie  thy  girdle's  magic. 
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f  For  these  my  blood  runs  mantling  high, 
And  quick'ning  spirits  glad  mine  eye  ; 
For  these  oft  bursts  th'  unbidden  sigh. 
Oft  glows  the  thought  enamour'd. 

*  Yet  no  despondent  murmurs  rise, 
V/hile  hope  in  those  love-beaming  eyes 
Couch'd  in  soft  slumber  smiling  lies, 

Each  anxious  moment  cheering.'      p.  122. 

The  following  ode  (or  whatever  else  It  may  be  denominated) 
is  naturally  and  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  struggle  between 
that  modesty,  we  had  almost  said  coquetry,  whose  influence 
over  the  softer  sex  is  so  great,  and  that  passion  whose  influencf 
ia  greater  still.     "We  must  transcribe  the  whok  of  it> 

*  Froffi  the  Creek. 

*  Still  I  mark  those  scornful  eyes; 
Each  fond  wish  you  still  reprove  ; 
Yet  that  throbbing  breast,  those  sighS, 
Tears,  and  looks,  too  well  re^'eal 

L  What  you  feel. 

Though  you  still  deny  you  love. 

*  Hear,  O  God  of  young  desires 
Your  dread  shafts,  oh  !  bid  her  prove  ; 
Bid  her  glow  with  all  yeur  fires. 

Till  her  lips  this  truth  reveal, 

*'  Now  I  feel, 
Now  I  know  what  'tis  to  love."     P.  127. 

The  last  extract  which  we  shall  give,  is  a  translation  from  the 
Italian.  It  is  a  charming  little  jeu  d^ esprit.  The  double  com- 
pliment to  Rosa  is  exquisitely  well-turned, 

*  From  the  Italian, 

'  (Marino.) 

*  As,  Venus,  late  you  miss'd  your  boy. 
And  anxious  sought  where  he  had  stray'd  ; 
*'  One  kiss,"  you  cried,  •'  I'll  give  with  joy 
To  him  who  knows  where  Cupid's  laid.' 

*  Give  me  the  kiss ; — for  see  he  lies 
In  the  dark  heaven  of  Rosa's  eyes  ; 
Or  bid  my  Rosa's  lips  bestow 

The  kiss,  and  yours  I  will  forego.*     p.  136. 

But  In  the  present  instance,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  Indis- 
criminate praise  would  not  be  just.  If  we  descend  to  verbal  criti- 
cism, we  shall  find  that  this  writer  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
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faults.  It  Is  true  that  they  are  somewhat  trifling ;  but  his  verses 
are  so  good,  that  we  could  wish  to  see  them  perfect: 

Indignor  quaudoque  bonus  tlormitat  Homerus. 

Occasionally  a  bad  rhyme  is  observable  -,  though  we  ijiust  do 
3Mr.  Walpole  the  justice  to  say  that  upon  the  whole  he  is  ex- 
tremely careful  on  this  point.  *  Warm'  and  *  form'  do  not  con- 
stitute a  legitimate  rhyme ;  nor,  unless  our  memory  fails  us 
extremely,  are  they  to  be  found  corresponding  in  any  good 
poet.  The  example  of  Darwin,  we  know,  may  be  urged 
against  us  ;  and  Darwin  possesses  no  small  sliare  of  our  admi- 
ration ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  is  no  model.  The 
sound  of  *  him'  and  *  limb'  (page  1 14)  is  certainly  similar  •,  but  it 
is  a  shabbv  rhyme.  We  also  notice  the  substantives  '  glow' 
and  *  gloom'  in  the  plural  number  :  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  an 
inelcgancy ;  as  each  of  these  words  concludes  a  Ihie,  v/e  should 
be  led  to  suspect  that  the  author  had  introduced  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  were  it  not  that  such  a  supposition  would  be 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Walpole's  talents.  The  translation  from  the 
Greek,  page  1 19, has  been  before  mentioned  as  a  very  moderate 
performance.     The  third  line  of  the  first  stanza, 

*  Still  glows  my  passion's  earliest  heat,* 

is  almost  obscure.  It  ^11  expresses,  what  we  suppose  \t  was 
meaiit  to  express,  that  his  passion  is  still  as  fervent  as.  when  in 
its  earliest  stage.     The  first  line  of  the  fourth  stanza, 

*  The  roses  on  thy  lips  are  stilly'' 

IS  very  poor  and  very  lame. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  what  follows  (page  i2t),  the 
fourth  line  of  every  stanza  is  intended  to  be  Iambic  Dimeteii 
Catalectic.  The  last  line  then  of  the  second  stanza  wants  a 
syllable.  How  could  Mr.  Walpole  imagine  (what  he  cer- 
tainly must  have  imagined)  that  the  word '  requii-e,  is  a  trissylla- 
ble  ? — This  little  poem  is  indisputably  one  of  the  best.  We 
have  quoted  a  part  of  it  above.  Yet  there  are  several  errors  in 
it.  *  Perfume'  and  *  scent'  in  the  third  stanza  mean  the  same 
thing.  *  Haunts'  and  *  dawn,'  which' come  close  together  in 
the  fourth,  make  a  disagreeable  jingling.  We  read  of  the 
*  purple  light  of  love'  in  Gray  ;  Phrynichus  (apud  Athenmim) 


has 


and  the   expression   Is   delightful    in  either   language:    but 
^  beauty's  light'  (114  the  stanza  alluded  to)  is  not  so. 

*  And  sparkling  glow  vyith  passion  warm.' 
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Does  'warm'  a2;ree  with '  passion  ?' — if  it  does,  it  is  superfluous 
and  weak.  Is  it  the  nominative  case  agreeing  with  'eyes'  which 
occurs  two  hnes  before  ? — it  is  the  same. 

In  page  137,  line  <S,  we  do  not  approve  of  *  Hushing'  and 
*  bloom'  being  so  near  one  another.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  nearly  the  same  signification  j  in  the  next  place,  the  alli- 
teration, however  fashionable,  is  any  thing  rather  than  a 
beauty. 

*  And  sighing  o'er,  Inhales  the  ^oft  perfume.' 

The  pronoun  *them'  is  wanting.  The  genius  of  the  English 
language,  unlike  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  does  not  sufter 
■the  omission  of  the  pronoun.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  this  sonnet  (for  a  sonnet  we  take  it  to  be)  is  vei-y 
chaste. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  last  of  the  English  pro- 
ductions. Anapccstics  do  not  appear  to  suit  this  writer  so 
well  as  the  more  solid  metres  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  the  flippancy 
of  the  subject  which  is  not  congenial  with  him.  An  English 
anapastic  dimeter  may  consist  either  of  eleven  or  twelve  syl- 
lables, inasmuch  as  an  Iambus  is  admissible  in  the  first  place  in- 
stead of  an  anapDsst.  But  eleven  is  the  smallest  number  pos- 
sible ;  Mr.  Walpok  has  one  of  ten ; 

*  Has  just  learnt  to  throb  with  love's  pleasing  pain.* 

Where  is  the  person  whose  ear  does  not  inform  him  that  a 
syllable  is  wanting  in  the  middle  of  the  line  .'*  The  last  lines  of 
this  poem  are  very  indifi'erent  :  Mr.  Walpok  has  coiUrivcd  to 
conclude  the  English  part  of  his  effusions  lamely  and  impo- 
tently. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  this  gentleman's  writings,  Infi- 
nitely more  serious  than  any  that  has  yet  been  hinted  at :  we 
mean  their  tendency  j  which^  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  rather  immo- 
ral than  otherwise.  The  beginning  of  one  of  the  old  transla- 
tions from  a  Latin  poet,  is  so  grossly  indecent,  that  the  inser- 
tion of  It  calls  for  our  warmest  reprehension.  It  behoved  Mr. 
Walpole  to  know  that  not  only  morality,  but  taste,  does  in 
our  times  forbid  the  publication  of  such  bare-faced  licentious- 
ness.    The  days  of  Charles  the  Second  are  no  more. 

As  a  poet,  our  readers  will  conclude  from  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations, and  from  thespecimensthat  have  beengiven,thatMr. 
Walpole  has  considerable  pretensions,  at  least  as  far  as  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from,  translations.  If  his  genius  be  equal 
to  his  taste,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  the 
best  poets  of  the  present  day  ;  but  he  must  allow  us  to  sec  some 
of  his  prlginal  compositions,  he  miust  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  his  fancy  and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  before  we  can 
pronounce.    We  hope,  for  our  own  sake  and  that  of  the  couJi- 
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tc^y  that  he  will  shortly  come  forward  in  that  line ;  an4  that 
when  he  does,  he  will  sirpport  the  reputation  of  which  he 
now  gives  so  good  an  earnest.  But  it  must  be  en  a  different 
subject ;  it  must  not  be  in  the  style  of  Little.  We  are  apt  to 
imagine,  from  the  warmth  with  which  he  writes,  that  amatorjr 
subjects  are  those  which  suit  him  best ;  we  do  suspect  that 
Jie  describes  feelings  which  he  himself  has  oft  experienced, 
transactions  *  quorum  pars  magna  fuit  *,'  that 

'  He  oft  has  been  in  madd'ning  hour 
Alive  to  Beauty's  magic  power  ;* 

that  he  is  no  stranger  to  *  the  kisses  of  Rosa.*  But  let  him  at- 
tempt something  more  important,  more  dignified,  'Aoifav, 
APETAS  ^'ct,  K^rxrzv  ottx^t/.     It  is  time  that  he  should  cease 

•  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Xeaera's  hair.* 

Besides  what  we  have  already  remarked  upon,  the  book  be- 
fore us  contains  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Luis  de 
Leon  by  Mr.  Southey ;  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not 
the  worst  English  poem  in  the  collection :  a  Greek  version 
of  the  same,  by  Mr.  Walpolc  :  a  translation  of  a  scene  in  Mo- 
liere  :  an  epitaph  on  the  late  amiable  and  unfortunate  Mr. 
Tweddell :  and  an  ode  which  obtained  sir  William  Brown's, 
annual  medal  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1801  : — all  in  Greek. 
A  short  copy  of  Latin  Alcaics  makes  up  the  complement  of 
this  pleasing  little   volume.     These  exercises  we  must  defer 
noticing  at  present ;  a  much  larger  space  has  already  been  de-, 
voted  to  Mr.  Walpole  than  is  usually  allowed  to  similar  publi-^ 
cations,  and  which  indeed  nothing  but  his  merit  would  justify* 
Moreover,  the  very  short  time  that  The  Critical  Review, 
has  been  in  our  hands,  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  our  at- 
tending to  the  above-mentioned  articles  with  that  critical  ac- 
curacy which  is  due  to  the  importance  of  clasiiical  learning. 
This  circumstance  indeed  must  plead  our  excuse  with  a  candid 
and  discerning  public,  for  the  numerous  deficiencies  that  will 
d!oubt!ess  be  discovered  in  this  our  Jirst  Number.     As  soon  as 
the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  we  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  that  our  Review  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  merit  the  public  approbation. 

(Tq  he  continued.) 
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Art.  VI. — Flim-FJams  !  ofy  The  Life  and  Errors  of  my  Uficfe^ 

end  the  Amours  of  my  Aunt  !  with  Illustrations  and  Obsi-itrities, 

by  Messieurs   Tag,   Ragy    and  Bobtail,  and  an   Illuminating 

Jndex!  2  Vols,  small  ^vo.  f'Vith  f  PUites.  1 8/.  Boards.  Murray. 

1805. 

WE  have  a  claim  upon  eccentricity  for  entertainment.  Dull 
whims,  like  the  capers  of  a  dray-horse,  provoke  the  lash.  The 
author  of  the  farrago  before  us  professes  himself  a  member  of 
the  Shandean  family.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  indecency,  but  no  tittle  of  the  wit,  of  Sterne.  The  imita- 
tion indeed  of  capricious  humour  can  seldom  be  successful ; 
always  the  chief,  often  the  only  merit  of  v/orks  of  this  nature, 
is  their  originality.  Other  styles  may  be  copied,  but  not  that 
of  Sterne.  Cumberland,  in  his  '  Henry,'  has  followed  Fielding 
with  much  ability ;  the  company  of  *  Dinarbas'  does  no  dis- 
credit to  its  master,  although  Hawkes worth  tr<  ces  the  steps 
of  Johnson  as  Statius  did  those  of  Virgil — '  sequitur  longe,  et 
vestigia  semper  adorat.'  The  plan  of  this  author  is  to  ridicule 
the  most  celebrated  professors  of  experimental  philosophy,  in 
the  character  of  m.y  Uncle;'  whom  he  describes  as  running  the 
gauntlet  of  every  art  and  science,  and  successively  assuming 
the  absurdities  of  the  individuals  most  distinguished  in  each 
pursuit.  But  he  forgets  the  dignity  of  the  institutions  of  which 
these  men  are  members :  and  directs  his  indiscriminating  satire 
against  improvements  of  every  kind;  as  well  as  against  those 
students  who,  with  the  best  of  motives,  the  increase  of  their 
knowledge,  have  been  misled  by  sanguine  imaginations,  and 
occasionally  carried  their  pretensions  to  improvement,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  practicability.  Yet  are  they  not  to  have  their 
names  safely  handled  with  irreverence,  by  every  saucy  dabbler 
in  the  sciences ;  which  their  labours  have  generally  illumined, 
though  they  may  partially  have  obscured  them. 

But  this  author  pretends  to  expose  the  licentiousness  of  the 
language  of  amateurs,  in  every  art  and  science ;  or,  as  he  bar^ 
barously  styles  them,  *  Philos  of  any  thing.'  As  to  the  pruri-» 
ency  of  these  terms  of  science, — if  they  are  correctly  quoted, 
why  are  they  quoted  at  all  ?  What  is  such  a  reoroductii  n  of 
obscenity,  but  to  recast  the  Sphintriie,  and  to  multiply  the 
copies  of  the  books  of  Elephantis  ?  The  sixth  satire  of  Ju- 
venal has  not  promoted  the  cause  of  chastity  ;  nor,  to  come 
more  closely  to  the  point,  can  the  notes  in  the  '  Pursuits  of 
Literature'  upon  the  metaphorical  indecencies  in  the  style  of 
the  Dilettanti,  and  the  symbolical  models  exhibited  at  their 
meetings,  have  any  other  than  a  bad  effect.  The  reproof  of 
vice  is  too  often  criminal  itself. — ^The  last  volume  of  thi«  work 
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abounds  in  pnssngcs  highly  exceptionable;  nor  is  the  ninth  phte 
by  any  means  free  frbni  impurity.  A  female  astronomer  is 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the  Widow  Wadman, — (this 
author,  we  allow,  has  exactly  copied  Sterne  in  the  jejuneness  of 
his  storv  :  except  that  he  has  made  *  my  Uncle'  die  in  prison  in 
the  most  shockingly  disgusting  manner;  instead  of  making  his 
lucubrations,  like  '  my  Father's,'  end  in  *a  cock  and  a  bull') — to 
be  married  to  *  mv  Uncle;'  and  her  character  is  used  as  the 
vehicle  of  much  gross  abuse,  particularly  of  the  sister  of  Dr- 
Herschcl.  V/e  surely  need  not  extract  an)'  farther  proof  of  low 
illiberality  from  the  pages  of  this  uncandid  writer.  He  antici- 
pates our  censure,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  tills  single 
instance  of  his  sagacity. 

The  persons  alluded  to  in  this  book  (and  it  is,  as  Vv-e  have 
shown,  most  offensive  in  personalities)  are  supposed,  in  one  of 
the  five-  prefaces,  to  be  either  frightened  or  di^'erted  with  it.  Why  • 
so  ?  There  must  be  power  to  terrify,  and  humour  to  amuse. 
The  consummation  of  impudence  has  been  defined  '  the  abuse 
of  one's  own  practice.'  The  fifth  preface  to  this  book  concludes 
TR-ith  repeated  unmeaning  marks  of  admiration  (which  disgust- 
ei\  us  tliroughout),  stifrly  affecting  to  ridicule  the  modern  art  of  ■ 
book-making.  These  five  prefaces,  copious  contents  of  chapters,- 
explanations  of  the  plates,  blank  pages,  long  mottoes,  and  il-. 
luminating  index  (as  this  new  expedient  to  swell  a  novel  is. 
absurdly  called),  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  any  text ;  and 
indeed  we  could  have  spared  it  without  a  sigh.  Hyperbolical 
"irony,  explair.ed  by  the  help  of  italics  ;  pregnant  dashes  ;  and 
nngrammaticai  punctuation;  are  unaccountably  mistaken  by 
this  author  for  happy  ridicule.  He  opens  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  ;  looks  out  for  odd  experiments ;  and,  covering 
himself  all  over  with  the  *  sln-eds  and  patches'  of  science,  come* 
forward,  like  a  Merry- Andrew, to  laugh  at  his  own  absurd  ap- 
pearance. The  only  humorous  description  in  the  book  is  that 
of  *  my  Uncle'  and  his  friends  drinking  gas.  It  is  copied  word 
for  word  from  *  the  Pneumatic  Revellers,'  a  poem  to  be  found 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  RevieAV. 

That  he  does  not  understand  his  own  language,  this  scribbler 
shows  by  making  the  verb  '  to  ache'  active,  with  other  fla- 
grant faults ;  that  he  does  not  understand  Greek,  by  taking 
phantasmato  be  the  plural  number;  that  hecannotscan  Latin, by 
his  quotation  of  *  O  noctes  coena^que  Divum!'  that  he  cannot 
construe  it,  bv  his  renderinc:  '  lllibatus'  hlatneless.  His  clas- 
sical  stories  are  indeed  his  own:  as  that  of  Titus  asking  Ves- 
pasian, if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  levy  a  certain  tax  ;  for  the 
correctness  of  which  account,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  life 
of  T.  F.  V.  in  Suetonius,  c.  23.  But  his  classical  remarks  arc 
not  so  i  even  the  trivial  one  upon  Heyne  is  stolen  from  a  lata 


controversy  In  the  Literary  Journal. — Having  concluded  our 
proofs  of  the  plagiarism,  incteceiicy,  illiberality,  and  "dulness,  of 
this  author,  we  have  only  to  notice  his  mode  of  <jiuotation  ; 
.whicli  is  that  of  detaching  sentences,  and  even  words,  from  the 
writer  he  wishes  to' expose,  without  any  regard  to  the  con- 
text: and  his  inconsistent  impudence  in  giving  his  characters 
nicknames  in  the .  text,  and  printing  their  real  ones  at  full 
length  in  the  notes;  like  a  sign-post  painter,  whoj  not  content 
with  libelling  the  marcjuis  of  Granby,  or  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  in  his  daubings,  writes  to  prevent  mistakes  who  they 
are  at  the  bottom. 

That  there  are  some  strokes  of  applicable  satire,  some  ludi- 
crous experiments  supposed  to  be  made  by  amateurs,  in  this 
book,  is  but  poor  praise  :  for  where  abuse  is  general.  It  must 
sometimes  be  just ;  and  when  a  quiver,  even  of  blunt  arrows, 
is  exhausted  by  an  outrageous  marksman,  though  they  may 
'  never  hurt,  they  must  occasionally  hit  their  objects.  Yet  this 
writer  ridicules  the  only  studies  he  seems  to  have. applied  to: 
certainly  to  a  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity,  though  he  pre- 
sumes to  laugh  at  two  of  our  greatest  scholars,  he  has  no  pre- 
ience ;  but,  as  a  modern  antique,  he  holds  a  high  rank  in  the 
annals  of  absurdity.  Is  he  a  disappointed  excluded  Philo 
himself.^  If  these  pursuits  are  useless,  why  did  he  so  intimately 
acquaint  himself  with  their  tendencies?  His  book  is  a  perfect 
epitome  of  every  system  of  folly  he  finds  fault  with  ;  in  which 
hiniself  wears  the  most  prominent  fool's-cap,  and  rattles  the 
loudest  bells. 

We  are  aware  of  the  folly  of  racking  butterflies  upon  the 
wheel:  but  this  author  is  a  hornet,  v/ho  has  fallen  into  a  nest 
of  wasps  ;  which  wasps,  if  tliey  do  their  duty,  will  sting 
him  without  compassion.  We  have  therefore  at  length  ex- 
amined a  bnol:  which  conveys  neitiier  instruction  nor  enter- 
tainment :  both  because  it  abuses,  not  only  many  respectable 
characters,  but  also  some  of  our  noblest  national  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  art,  and  science  ;  and  because 
Its  pretensions  to  instruct  and  entertain  are  confident,  al- 
though they  rest  solely  upon  three  hot-pressed  volumes  bf 
heavy  trifles,  and  nine  grotesque,  plates, — in  the  room  of  which 
we  think  this  author  might  have  substituted  the  black  or 
marble  pages  of  his  model  Sterne,  with  equal  advantage  and 
less  expence. 
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Art.  VII.—  Beledhm  from  the  Worh  of  Tdyloyf  Hoohery  Hall, 
and  Lord  Bacon.     IVtth  an  Analysis  of  '  iht  Advancemefit  of 
Learning*     By    Basil  Montagu,    Esq.  A.M,     lima.     ']S, 
Boards,  Mawman.     1805. 

AS  long  as  piety  and  learning  are  held  in  just  estimation  hy 
the  world,  the  names  of  Taylor,  Hooker,  and  Bacon,  will  never 
be  pronounced  but  with  veneration^  nor  their  works  perused 
but  with  improvement.  Any  effort,  therefore,  to  increase 
their  celebrity,  and  to  encourage  a  taste  for  theit  writings,  is 
entitled  to  no  small  share  of  our  commendation. 

The  quaint  yet  energetic  style  of  the  ancient  divines,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  many  of  the  flimsy  productions  of 
modern  pulpit  eloquence;  the  meretricious  ornaments  of 
which  are  calculated  to  please  rather  than  to  instruct,  to 
procure  popular  applause  more  than  to  promote  edification. 
Distinguished  by  their  ardent  zeal,  their  exemplary  piety^ 
their  unbending  intrepidity,  the  sacred  ministers  of  former 
days  omitted  no  opportunity  of  condemning  the  vices  and' 
immoralities  of  the  world,  in  language  the  most  powerful  and 
affecting.  No  delicate  restraint,  no  fear  of  offending,  no 
cautious  circumspection,  no  motives  of  interest,  induced  them 
to  conceal  their  own  sentiments,  and  the  judgments  denounced 
by  heaven  against  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  gospel. 
The  purity  of  their  lives,  defying  scrutiny,  commanded  at- 
tention :  they  were  heard  ;  they  were  admired.  We  are  de- 
lighted with  any  attempt  to  revive  their  almost  forgotten 
labours. 

The  limits  generally  allotted  to  the  review  of  a  publication 
of  this  kind,  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  a  detail  of 
its  contents.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  compilation 
both  judicious  and  interesting  :  but  from  Mr.  Montagu's  well- 
known  talents,  what  otherwise  could  be  expected  ?  We  must 
at  the  same  time  observe,  that  the  letter  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh 
to  his  wife  might  as  well  have  been  omittedj  as  it  has  appeared  a 
thousand  times  in  similar  selections,  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
almost  every  school-boy.  It  is  our  opinion  also,  that  the  object 
for  which  Mr.  Montagu  in  his  preface  professes  himself  to  have 
been  induced  to  present  his  little  work  to  the  public,  will  be 
in  some  degree  defeated  by  the  price.  The  bulk  of  the  vo- 
lume, and  its  price  in  consequence,  are  much  augmented,  by 
the  '  Analysis  of  Bacon's  "  Advancement  of  Learning."  This 
certainly  can  afford  no  amusement  to  the  generality  of 
readers ;  and  the  pages  which  are  devoted  to  it,  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  farther  extracts  from  those  authors 


St'lectknsfrofn  'Tay/or,  Hoohry  Hall,  and  Bacon.        i^^ 

to  which  Mr.  Montagu  has  so  deserved  a  partiality:  at  least, 
he  might  have  formed  it  into  a  separate  pamphlet. 

The  name  of  Barrow  on  the  first  page  led  us  to  hope  for 
considerable  entertainmeat;  but  we  were  much  surprised  not 
to  find  a  single  line  from  a  writer  so  imiversally  esteemed. 
The  solitary  quotation  from  Hooker  is  so  beautiful,  as  to  leave 
cause  for  regret  that  the  compiler  has  not  favoured  us  with 
more. 

*  Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God  ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world:  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage  ;  the  very  least  as  feelin<J' 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both 
angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  thougit 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  ad-* 
miring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.' 

With  this  splendid  piece  of  oratory  let  us  compare  paft  of  x 
chorus  in  the  most  finished  tragedy  of  the  first  dramatic 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  wc  shall  see  that  the  English  divias 
soars  far  above  the  poet  of  Athens : 


Eoywv  re  Tr'avrwv,  wv  voasi  Trcoy.-irr. 


y    ay: 

'PvG'i^  dvsowf  'zriKrev  'ai"e 
Mtjv  ttote  Xa.h%  Karxy.oi[j:.x<r5i.  . 
Msya;  'sv  rbroig  Qso^, 
Oucs  yyjCuffKsi.  Soph.  Od.   Tyr. 

Will  not  every  reader  agree  with  us  in  wishing  for  more  er* 
tracts  from  the  same  writer  ?  However,  the  selections  from  the 
pious  Taylor  are  so  numerous,  and  so  well  chosen,  that  we 
cheerfully  pardon  Mr.  Montagu  this  oversight ;  occasioned, 
perhaps,  by  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  liis  favourite 
author:  and  that  he  is  deservedly  a  favourite  let  the  follow- 
ing specimens  attest : 

*  It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  person, 
and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  the  sprite- 
fulness  of  youth  enJthe  fair  checks  and  the  full  eyes  of  childhood, 
from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and-» 
t-Wenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loathsomeness 
andhorroar,  ofathree  days'  burial-  and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance 
to  be  very  great  and  very  strange.  But  so  I  have  seen  a  rose  newly 
springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was  fair  as  the 
it\otnlng,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a  lamb's  tJeece  :  but 
ifrhen  a  ruder  breath  had  forced  opeft  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dis- 
xhnful^d  itii  tooyovthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  o'a 
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darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sJckly- 
af;e;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk;  and  at  nii^^ht,  having 
lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of 
weeds  and  out-worn  faces. 

*  ^^hen  the  sentence  of  death  is  decreed,  and  begins  to  be  put 
in  execution,  it  is  sorrow  enough  to  see  or  feel  respectively  the 
sad  accents  of  the  agony  and  last  contentions  of  the  soul,  and  the 
reluctancies  and  unwillingnesses  of  the  body  ;  the  forehead  washed 
with  a  new  and  stranger  baptism,  besmeared  with  a  cold  sweat, 
tenacious  and  clammy,  apt  to  make  it  cieave  to  the  roof  of  his 
coffin  :  the  nose  cold  and  undiscerning,  not  pleased  with  perfumes, 
nor  suffering  violence  with  a  cloud  of  unwholesome  smoak  ;  the 
eyes  dim  as  a  sullied  mirrour,  or  the  face  of  heaven  when  God 
shews  his  anger  in  a  prodigious  storm  ;  the  feet  cold,  the  hands 
stiff;  the  physicians  despairing,  our  friends  weeping,  the  rooms 
dressed  with  darkness  and  sorrow  ;  and  the  exteriour  parts  be- 
traying what  are  the  violences  which  the  soul  and  spirit  suffer. 

*  Then  calamity  is  great,  and  sorrow  rules  in  all  the  capacities  of 
man  ;  then  the  mourners  weep,  because  it  is  civil,  or  because  the)'' 
need  thee,  or  because  they  fear ;  but  who  suffers  for  thee  with  a 
compassion  sharp  as  is  thy  pain  ?  Then  the  noise  is  like  the  faint 
echo  of  a  distant  valley,  and  few  hear,  and  they  will  not  regard  thee, 
who  seemest  like  a  person  void  of  understanding,  and  of  a  depart- 
ing interest.*  ^ 

*  Taylor's  Holy  Dying,  chap,  i,  2.* 

*  TTie  wife  can  be  no  ways  happy  unless  she  be  governed  by  a 
prudent  lord,  whose  commands  are  sober  counsels,  wliose  au- 
thority is  paternal,  whose  orders  are  provisions,  and  whose  sentences 
are  charity. 

*  CotnpUance.^  To  partake  secretly,  and  in  her  heart,  of  all  bis 
joys  and  sorrows,  to  believe  him  comely  and  fair,  though  the  sun 
iiath  drawn  a  cypress  over  him,  (for  as  marriages  are  not  to  be 
contracted  by  the  hands  and  eyes,  but  with  reason  and  the  hearts, 
so  are  these  judgments  to  be  made  by  the  mind,  not  by  the  sight :) 
and  diamonds  cannot  make  the  woman  virtuous,  nor  him  to  value 
her  who  sees  her  put  them  off' then,  when  charity  and  modesty  are 
Jlier  brighest  ornaments.  Indeed  the  outward  ornament  is  lit  to 
take  fools  ;  but  they  are  not  worth  the  taking.  But  she  that  hath 
a  wise  husband,  must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  dearness,  by  the  vail 
of  modestv,  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity,  the  ornament  of  meek- 
oess,  and  the  jewels  of  faith  and  charity  ;  her  brightness  must  be 
purity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sv/eetnesses  and 
iriendship,  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired 
when  she  dies. 

'  Conclusion.'^  Remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  are 
many  ;  the  joys  of  the  bridal  chambers  are  quickly  past,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  state  is  a  dull  progress,  without  variety  of 
joys,  but  not  without  the  change  of  sorrows  ;  but  that  portion  that 
shall  enter  into  the  grave  must  be  etern;il.  It  is  fit  that  I  should 
infuse  a  bunch  of  mynhe  into  the  festival  goblet  ;  and,  after  the 
Egyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead  man's  bones  at  a  feast,     I  will 
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only  show  it  and  take  it  away  again  ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter, 
but  wholesome.'  p.  54. 

The  last  quotation  which  we  shall  subjoin,  is  one  which  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  those  ©f  our  youth- 
ful readers,  who  live  but  for  the  indulgence  of  their  passions 
— whose  thoughtless  hours  are  swallowed  up  in  the  giddy 
vortex  of  fashionable  vice:  let  them  read  and  tremble. 

'  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Chri'^t, 
that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according 
to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

'  At  the  day  of  judgmcijt  every  man's  tear  shall  be  increased  b\'' 
his  neighbours'  shrieks;  and  the  amazement  that  all  the  v.'orld  shall 
l)e  in,  shall  unite  as  the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of 
fire,  and  roul  upon  its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct  ap- 
pearances, and  intolerable  reflections.  He  that  stands  in  a  church- 
yard in  the  time  of  a  great  plague,  and  hears  the  passing  beil  per- 
petually telling  the  sad  stories  of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected 
bodies  pressing  to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous,  and 
death  dressed  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow  round  about  him,  is 
not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the  variety  of  his  sorrow  :  and  at 
doomsday,  when  the  terrors  are  universal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself 
so  much  greater,  because  it  can  affright  the  whole  world,  it  is  also 
made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sorrowful  influence;  grief 
being  then  strongly  infeetious,  when  there  is  no  variety  of  state 
but  an  entire  kingdom  •t'  fear  ;  and  amazement  is  the  kino-  of  all 
our  passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects  :  and  that  shriek  must 
needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men  and  women  at  the  sam'? 
instant  shall  fearfully  cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the 
trumpet  of  the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dyino-  and 
groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving  world,  when  the 
whole  fabrick  of  nature  shall  shake  into  dissolution  and  eternal 
ashes. — 

*  I'here  men  shall  meet  the  partners  of  their  sins,  and  ibem  that 
drank  the  round  when  they  crowned  their  heads  with  folly  and 
forgetfulness,  and  their  cups  with  wine  and  noises.  There  shall 
ye  see  that  poor  perishing  soul,  whom  thou  didst  tempt  to  adul- 
tery and  wantonness,  to  drunkenness  or  perjury,  to  rebellion  or  an 
evil  interest,  by  power  or  craft,  by  witty  discourses  or  deep  dis- 
sembling, by  scandal  or  a  snare,  by  evd  example  or  pernicious 
counsel,  bv  malice  or  unwariness. 

'  That  soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover  her,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  thy  perpetual  temptations,  might  have  followed  the  lamb 
in  a  white  robe;  and  that  poor  man,  that  is  cloathed  with  shame 
and  flames  of  fire,  would  have  shin'd  in  glory,  but  that  thou  didst 
force  him  to  be  a  partner  of  thy  baseness,'  pp.235,  237. 
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Art.  VIII. — /In  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  estftblish  a  Colofiy  at 
Port  Philip.,  in  Bass's  Strait,  on  the  south  Coast  of  Neiu  South 
JVales,  in  his  Majesty's  Ship  Calcutta,  in  the  Years  1802-3-4. 
By  y.  H.  Tuckey,  Esq.  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Calcutta,  dvo.  5J. 
Boards.     Longman.     1 805. 

THE  sailors  life  affords,  as  our  author  iustlv  observes  In 
his  prefiice,  few  moments  of  learned  ease  :  but  it  affords  to 
this  country  its  wealth  and  its  defence  j  and  if  learning  may- 
be better  cultivated  in  certain  situations  on  bnd,  the  wjnt  of 
it  T.-i'l  not  be  esteemed  a  blemish  in  the  sailor's  character,  In 
which  we  find  other  qualities  no  less  the  objects  of  our  admi- 
ration and  csteeto.  The  public  too  will  assuredly  be  indul- 
gent towards  his  literary  faults :  *  it  will  not  expect  connected 
arrangement,  Ipgicil  deductions,  nor  fl  correct  work,  amidst 
the  interruptions  of  active  service,  or  the  continual  calls  of 
subordinate  duty.'  It  will  gladly  receive  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  whose  pages  are  marked  by  a  superfluity  rather  than  a 
paucity  of  nautical  observations  ;  and  It  is  by  no  means  inclin- 
ed to  treat  with  contempt  '  the  log-book  publications  of  re- 
cent navigators.' 

Tlie  perusal  of  not  many  pages  relieved  us  from  sympathis- 
ing with  the  author  on  his  deficiency  in  literary  attainments  ; 
and  the  proofs  are  too  manifeit  in  his  work,  that  he  would 
feel  extreme  mortification  if  we  treated  him  with  the  indul- 
gence due  to  a  sailor,  and  supposed  that  his  hardy  employ- 
ment had  secluded  him  from  courting  and  enjoying  the  com- 
pany of  the  muses.  He  seems  throughout  to  labour  under 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  remove  every  impression  that  we 
might  form  from  his  connection  with  the  sea  ;  and  to  ima- 
gine that  his  reader  must  necessarily  feel  a  qualm  at  the  men- 
tion of  tar  and  of  pitch.  The  work  may  be  not  unaptly  com- 
pared to  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  fitted  up  like  the  boudoir  of  a 
Parisian  fine  lady  :  we  are  stiuck  w.th  surprise  on  entering  itj, 
but  aficr  a  fev/  mcnents  would  willingly  exchange  its  tinsel 
ornaments  for  tliat  strength  and  solidity  which  ai-e  to  brave 
the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

Every  page  is  full  of  ornaments.  Is  the  setting  sun  in  a 
more  southern  latitude  to  be  described  .'' — 

*  The  heavens  are  seen  glowing  with  orange  and  purple,  blend- 
ed into  the  greatest  variety  of  tints,  and  melting  imperceptibly 
into  the  pure  ether  of  light  cerulean  blue  ;  in  which,  the  first 
stara  of  evening  shine  with  the  most  brilliant  silvery  lustre; 
but 

'* Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  ?   Can  Imagination  boa?t, 
Amidst  its  gay  cjeatioii,  hues  like  hers  j 
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Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other  ?" 

Is  a  shark,  *  the  hereditary  ioc  of  sailors,'  In  sight  ? — 'grains, 
harpoons,  and  every  missive  weapon,  are  pointed  at  his  devoted 
head,  till  the  deluded  victim  is  drjgged  on  board  5'  and  after 
Various  operations,  *  the  carcase  is  again  committed  to  the 
watery  element.'     In  the  black  eyes  of  the   Brasiiian  ladies  is 

•  the  mere  expression  of  animal  vivacity,  untempered  by  the 
soft  chastening  power  of  tender  sensibility.'     But  in  a  convent 

*  the  silvery  tones  of  a  secluded  damsel'  captivate  the  heart 
of  a  true-born  Englishman.  We  are  terribly  afrnd  for  our 
poor  countrymen,  whose  destiny  leads  them  to  Rio  Janeiro  t 
for  there 

the  climate  operates  upon  the  fair  sex  more  forcibly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  superior  delicacy  of  organization,  enervates  the  system, 
and  induces  a  kind  of  restless  indolence,  to  which  is  attached  a 
boundless  desire  for  variety,  when  it  can  b.-  procured  wichout 
much  exertion  :  hence,  while  the  mind  is  lulled  into  inactivity, 
and  the  eye  of  prudence  sleeps,  the  bosom  is  '  trembling))^  alive' 
to  the  soft  sensations  of  love,  and  the  bulwarks  of  female  inno- 
cence he  exposed  and  defenceless  to  the  attacks  of  the  watchful 
seducer.'     p.  71. 

A  storm  will  naturally  excite  very  powerful  feelings ;  but 
when  the  sailors  land  after  a  gale,  then  they  may  exclaim — 

*  Now  we  tread  the  verdant  turf,  and  breathe  the  balmy  atmo- 
sphere of  odoriferous  flowers  :  while,  as  we  approach  the  town, 
parties  of  equestrian  ladies  attract  oureycs,  attended  by  their  beaux; 
whose  hap[>iness  we  might  envy,  did  not  the  cnll  of' honour,  and 
the  voice  of  patriotism,  render  us  less  vulnerable  to  the  charms  of 
beauty,  or  the  blandishments  of  love-'  p.  130. 

In  this  flov/ery  style  the  author  carries  us  round  the  world.- 
Every  quarter  of  it  excites  matter  for  grave  remark  and  sage 
philosophy.  Prejudices  of  education,  feudal  governments,  he- 
raldic achievements,  proportion  between  the  sexes,  p'rcpriety 
of  polygamy,  effect  of  slavery  on  the  mind,  and  difference 
between  the  blacks  and  whites,  give  scope  to  his  talents; 
while  even  Brookes's  and  Almack's  are  not  forgotten,  and  his 
scholarship  is  proved  not  only  by  Latin  quotations,  but  by 
remembrance  of  the  luxuries  of  imperial  Rome.  We  are  in 
danger  here  of  forgetting  that  we  are  accompanying  a  tar  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  ihis  a  very  extraordinary 
one;  for  it  was  performed  in  eleven  months,  from  his  depar- 
ture from,  to  his  arrival  again  at,  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  hrst  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  convey  some  convicts  to 
Bass's  Straits,  and  there  to  establish  a  colony.  The  account  of 
ths  expedition  occupies  two  hundred  and  eleven  pages ;  of  which 

M  ^ 
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a  hundred  and  thirteen  contain  the  account  of  the  voyage  tc, 
and  a  description  of,  the  Brasils;  -while  Httlc  more  than  fifiy 
pages  give  the  detail  of  events  from  the  time  of  the  ship's 
arrival  at  Port  Philip  to  its  departure  from  Port  Jackson,  to 
pursue  its  voyage  home  by  Cape  Horn.  The  Brasils,  indeed, 
afforded  the  pleasures  of  cultivated  life  :  but  they  have  been 
too  often  described  for  even  the  pen  of  this  flowery  writer  to 
invest  them  with  any  additional  charms  •,  and  the  settlement 
of  a  new  colony,  and  an  accurate  description  of  a  new  coun- 
try, might  have  afforded  matter  much  more  interesting  both 
to  the  author  and  the  public. 

The  place  fixed  upon  for  the  settlement  proved  to  be  un- 
suitable ;  and  after  a  stay  of  about  two  months,  the  ship 
left  the  place,  and  the  convicts  to  be  re-embarked  on  board 
the  Ocean,  its  colleague.  From  the  description  given  of  the 
country  near  the  shore,  the  determination  to  (]^ult  it  was  to  be 
commended  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  hereafter,  within 
a  fevv'  miles  of  the  spot,  m.ay  be  found  fertile  fields  and  well 
peopled  cities.  Six  pages  suffice  for  the  voyage  frorn  Port 
Philip  to  Rio  Janeiro  :  during  which  the  wind  was,  for  the 
most  part,  between  N.  W.  and  S.  W.;  and  the  ship  made,  upon, 
an  average,  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  a  day  for  twenty-nine 
days. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  sentiment  which  he  has  advanced,  that 

*  \\  c  may  as  well  affirm,  that  education  would  give  to  the  cart 
horse  the  spirit  of  a  cour&er,  or  to  the  cur  the  sagacity  of  tlie 
hound,  as  that  it  would  "\.\e.  to  the  neg-ro  the  talents  and  arnbitiou 
of  the  Jiuropean,'     (p.  97.) 

the  following  narrative  is  subjoined  : 

'  Scnor  D.  was  a  wealthy  planter  in  the  district  of  the  mines, 
Rnd  among  his  numerous  slaves  was  one  named  Hanno,  who  had 
been  born  on  the  estate,  and  whose  injjenuity  hud  Increased  his 
value  much  beyond  that  of  his  fellows.  Scarce  had  Hanno  arrived 
at  that  age  when  every  zephyr  seems  the  srgh  of  love,  ere  his  fond- 
est wishes  centered  on  Zelida,  a  young  female  of  his  own  age,  and 
a  slave  to  the  same  master  ;  in  her  his  partial  eye  perceived  ail 
that  was  beautiful  in  person,  or  amiable  in  mind;  the  passion  was 
mutual,  it  had  "  grown  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
their  strength  ;''  but  Hanno,  though  a  slave,  jjcssessed  the  feelings 
of  a  man,  and  his  generous  soul  revolted  at  the  idea  of  entailing 
that  slavery  upon  his  children,  which  was  the  only  birth-right  he 
inherited  from  his  fathers.  His  mind  was  energetic,  and  his  re- 
solutions immutable  :  while  he  fulnlled  his  daily  task,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  diligence  and  iidelit)',  he  was  enabled,  by 
extra  labour  and  the  utmost  frugality,  to  lay  by  something,  with- 
out defiauding  his   master  of  his   time;  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
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vears,  his  savings  amounted  to  the  estimated  value  of  a  female  slave. 
rime  had  not  altered  his  passion  for  Zelidi,  and  they  were  united 
by  the  simple  and  unartificial  bonds  of  mutual  hive.    The  absence 
of  Senor  D.  for  two  years  [)revented  the  accomplishment  of  Han- 
no's  Hrst  wishes,  the  purchase  of  Zelida's   fre-  dom  ;   and    in   th.xt  , 
time  she  had  presented  him  with  a  boy  and  a  girl.      Though  slaves 
from  their  birth,  Hanno  was  not  chagrined,  tor  he  had  now  added 
to   his   hoard  a  sufficient    sum   to   purchase    their   liberty  likewise. 
On  the  return  of  Senor  L).  f  lanno  anxiousiv  demanded  a  comuli- 
ance  with  the  law,   but  well  aware  of  his  master's  sordid  avarice, 
cautiously  afiirmed,  that  a  kind  friend  was  to  advance  him  the  mo- 
ney.     Senor  D.  agreed  to  receive  the  price,   and  a  day  was  fixed  to 
execute  the  deeds   before  a  magistrate.     On   that  day  Hai;no  fled 
upon  the  wings  of  hope  to   his  master's  house  ,  while  it  may  be 
supposed  the  most  heartfelt   joy  animated  his  bosom,  on  the  prc'S- 
pect  of  giving  immetii  ue  liberty  t©  those  his  soul  doated  on.     He 
tendered  the  gold — it  was  seized  as  the  stolen  propert^v  of  Senor  1). ; 
and  Hanno  being  unable  to   bring   forward   the   .vupjjosi'd   lender, 
was  condemned,   and   the  cruelty  of  his  master   was   exhausted   in 
sui)erintending  his  [)un:shment.      Still   bleeding  from  the  scourge, 
he  returned  to  his  hut,  which,  though  the  residence  of  slavery,  had 
till  now  been   cheered  by  the  beni'^n  influence  of  love  and   hope. 
He  found  his  wife  suckling  her  infant  daughter,    while   his  son, 
yet  unable  to  walk,   was   a:nusin<'"   her  with   hie   playful   gambols 
upon  the  bare  earth.      Without  answering  Zelida's  anxious  enqui- 
ries, he  thus  addressed  her  :  *'  To  procure  your  liberty,  more  dear 
to  me  than  my  own,   I   have,   since  the  moment   of  our  acquaint- 
ance, dej)iived  myself  of  every  comfort   my  state  ot   bondage  al- 
lows ;   foe  that  purpose  I   have  laboured   during  those  permitted 
hours  of  relaxation,   which    mv  fellows  have  employed  in  amuse-  - 
inents  ;   i  have  curtailed  my  scanty  meal  of  cassada,  I    have  sold 
my  morsel  of  tobacco*,  and  1   have  gone  naked  amidst  the  burn- 
ing heats  of  summer,  and  the  pinching  colds  t)f  winterf,     I   had 
accomplished   the  object  of  all  my  cares,   and  all  my  deprivations, 
and  this  morning  I  tendered  to  your  owner  the  price  of  your  li- 
berty,  and  that  of  your  children;  bat  when  the  deed  was  to  be 
ratified  before  the  magistrate,  he  seizeti  it  as  his  own,  and  accusing 
me  ot   robbery,   inflicted  the   punishment  of  a  crime  my  soul  de- 
tests.    My  efforts  to  procure  your  liberty  are  abortive;   the  fruits 
of  my  industry,   like  the  labours  of  the   silk-worm,    are   gone   to 
jeed   file    luxury  of    our   tyrant  ;     the     blossom.s  of  hope  are   for 
ever  blighted,   and  the   wretched  Hanno's  cup  of  misery  is  full. 
\et,  a   way,   a  sure   but  dreadful  way  remains,  to   free  you,   my 
wile,  from  the  scourge  of  tyranny,  or  the  violation  of  lust;   and 
to  rescue  yov,  my  children,  from  the  hands  of  an  unfeeling  mon- 
ster, and  irorn  a  iifo  of  unceasing  wretchedness."     Then  seizing  a 

'  *  Tobacco  is  esteemed  the  greatest  luxury  next  to  rum  by  the  negroes.' 
'  f  The  province  of  Brasil  rises  from  the  sea  till  it  reaches  the  summits  of 
the  Cordilleras,  aucl  the  cold  necessarily  increases  in  proportion  to  the  as- 
cent.    'l"he  dijtnct  or  il»e  miues  produces  European  fruits,  and  is  subject  to 
fjost.' 
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knife,  he  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his  wife  ;  and  while  reck- 
ing with  her  blood,  buried  it  in  the  hearts  of  his  children.  When 
seized  and  inter^gated,  he  answered  with  a  man!}'  tone  of  firm- 
ness, "  i  killed  my  wife  and  children  to  shorten  a  miserable  ex- 
istence in  bondage,  but  I  spared  ray  own  life  to  shew  my  brutal 
tyrant  how  easy  it  is  to  escape  from  his  power,  and  how  little  the 
soul  of  a  negro  fears  death  or  torment.  I  expect  to  suffer  the  ut- 
most tortures  that  your  cruelty  can  devise,  but  pain  I  despise 
thus,  (stakino;  his  arm  on  an  iron  spike,  and  tearing  it  through 
the  flesh,)  and  death  I  desire,  that  I  may  rejoin  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  have,  ere  this,  a  habitation  prepared  for  me  in  the  land 
of  our  forefathers,  where  no  cruel  white  man  is  permitted  to 
enter."  Even  the  proud  apathy  of  the  Portuguese  w^as  roused  by 
this  appeal  to  their  feelings  ;  the  slave  was  pardoned  and  granted 
his  freedom  ;  Senor  D.  severely  lined  ;  and  the  unworthy  magis- 
trate, who  seconded  his  villany,  degraded  from  his  office.  1  trust 
this  digression  will  plead  its  own  excuse,  and  shall  .conclude  it 
with  the  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 

'  'Till  the  freed  Indians,  in  their  native  groves. 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  loves.' 

P.  QQ. 

From  this  specimen  our  readers  might  conclude  that  the 
work  is  calculated  merely  to  amuse,  and  that  the  circumnavi- 
gator would  derive  from  it  very  little  instruction.  But  this 
is  by  no  mesns  the  case :  throughout  are  interspersed  very 
valuable  remarks  en  objects  peculiar  to  navigation,  and  the 
proper  care  of  a  ship  and  its  crew.  We  cannot-  omit  one, 
from  its  very  great  importance  to  the  public.  There  were 
two  time-keepers  on  board  by  Mudge,  No.  8.  and  No.  I2., 
whose  rate  from  England  to  Tristan  d'Acunha  did  not  vary, 
but  in  the  run  thence  to  the  Cape  there  was  a  loss  of  two 
minutes.  No.  8.  stopped  scon  after,  and  on  the  next  day 
resumed  its' course;  but  again  it  stopped  near  Port  Jackson. 
No.  12.  was  found  to  have  lest  live  minutes  in  the  course  from 
Port  Jackson  to  Rio.  We  are  riot  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
time-keepers  from  tiie  above  circumstances,  for  we  know  not 
to  what  accidents  ihey  may  have  been  exposed  on  shipboard  ; 
birt  we  couhi  have  wished  ;  that  the  writer  iiad  stated  the  va- 
riation of  No.  12.  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  ascertained 
the  rate  of  its  going  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  voyage. 

We  cannot  lay  down  this  entertaining  volume,  without  due 
commendation  of  the  author  for  the  regard  he  has  manifested 
for  the  public.  In  this  book-making  age,  many  would  have 
swelled  out  his  pages  to  the  size  of  a  quarto,  and,, by  one  or 
two  unnecessary  chatts,  made  at  least  a  guinea  volume  :  a 
voyage  round  the  world  in  a  thin  octavo  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  will,  we  hope,  shame  the  publishers  of  shorter 
voyages  into  some  degree  of  moderation :  and  we  may  assure 
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tlie  author,  that,  though  we  are  sensible  of  his  wish  to  please 
us  landsmen,  by  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  his  style,  yet  that 
pleasure  will  bg  increased  when  he  appears  again  in  his  own 
manly  garb,  and  with  those  rougher  and  plainer  accents  th;it 
do  not  ill  become  the  hardy  sailor. 


Art.  IX. — The  Satires  of  Dechnus  yimitcs  Juvenal'is,  ti  andaUd 
into  E?igHsh  Verse  by  the  Rev.  IV.  Heath  Alivsh.A.  M.  Svo. 
js.  Boards.    Westley.      1804. 

THE  public  having  been  of  late  surfeited  to  sickness 
with  translations  of  Juvenal,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Marsh 
has  thought  proper  to  administer  a  gentle  emetic  to  the  pa- 
tient, in  the  shape  of  a  new  translation  of  his  own..  He  ac- 
counts for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  in  his  preface  as  fol- 
lows.    It  is  addressed  to  his  quondam  tutor. 

'  That  attachment  to  the  muse  which  I  imbibed  from  an  educa- 
tion at  Palgrave  school,  and  an  early  perusal  of  Mrs.  Barbaukl's  ex- 
quisite pioductions,  first  ciisplayed  itself  in  many  a  feeble  effort, 
when  I  was  jjjaced  under  your  care;  and  those  tender  blossoms 
of  poetry,  which  the  severity  of  criticism  would  have  dissipated,  or 
even  neglecf  occasioned  to  wither  and  decay,  were  brought  forward 
to  maturity  by  the  cheering  smiles  of  your  approbation.  You  en- 
couraged my  trembling  muse  to  flutter  on  her  unfledged  pinion  ;  till 
after  having  made  repeated  trials  other  strength  in  various  short 
excursions,  both  of  original  composition,  and  translations  frorti 
Horace,  she  at  length  terminated  her  career'  (ominous  expressions ! ) 

*  under  your  roof,  by  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  most  finished  Sa- 
tires of  ja  venal.'     p.  V. 

It  is  well  for  the  fame  of  Johnson,  that  this  imitation  *  pe- 
rished in  the  general  wreck  of  Mr.  Marsh's  juvenile  efihsions.* 
How  provokingly  careless  men  of  genius  are  of  their  works  ! 

*  The  relish,  hovvever,  thus  acquired, 'for  the  beauties  of  the 
Roman  satirist,  still  remained;  and  on  a  late  perusal  of  the 

version  which  bears  the  name  of  Dryden' Here  we  were 

hurried  away  to  a  comparison  of  this  author's  translation  with 
Dryden's ;  hoping  to  find,  what  we  yet  have  never  seen,  his 
defects  remedied  :  but,  alas  !  we  returned  v/ith  disappointment 
to  the  preface,  which  continued  to  expound  how  Mr.  Marsh 

*  was  tempted  to  proceed  from  one  Satire  to  another'  (we  con- 
fess we  had  no  temptation  to  proceed  with  him  :  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  our  duty  induced  us  to  toil  through  his  translation) ; 
hoiu  he  had  no  intention  of  ruining  the  reputation  of  Air. 
GjtFord;  hoiv  he  *  did.  not  pretend  to  throzu  any  light  upon  the 
text  by  note  or  iiiustraiion  ,'  and  hcii/  he  had  omitted  the  in- 
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decent  passaj^es; — for  which  we  highly  applaud  him  ;  as  well  as 
for  not  having  stained  his  page  with  tnany  phrases  extracted 
from  that  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tonrji;ue  which 
so  copiously  adorned  the  translations  of  his  predecessors. 

But  here  our  praise  must  rest.  After  an  attentive  perusal 
of  this  translation,  we  were  oilended  (as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  shew  cause),  First,  with  an  unpleasing  vein  of  mediocrity 
.that  pervades  INIr.  Marsh's  poetry,  and  a  feebleness  of  satirical 
indignation  very  irreconcilable  with  the  glowing  rage  of  Juve- 
nal.    For  instance  : 

^  Si  natura  negat,  facit  indignatia  versum 
Qualemcunque  potest  ;  quales  ego,  vel  Cluvjenus.' 

Sat.  I.  V.  73. 

'  Indignant  wrath  shall  nature's  Vv'ants  supply, 
And  rouse  to  action  such  a  bard  as  /.' 

Marsh's  Translation. 

"We  fear  Mr.  IMarshhadnot  learnt  his  grammar  atPalgrave 
school.  We  also  sincerely  wish  wc  could  select  any  passage 
to  heighten  the  impression  of  flatness  the  above  must  have 
made  upon  our  readsrs.  But  Mr.  INIarsh  seems  to  have  mis-, 
taken  tiie  spirit  of  Juvenal  for  that  of  Jeremiah,  ric  is  full 
of  lamentations.  *  Et  quando  uberior  vitiorum  copia  ?'  bursts 
forth  the  satirist  (Sat.  i.  v.  87); 

*  Ah  !  when  did  vice,'  he. 

querulously  asks  iVIr.  Marsh.  Juvenal  never  laments  ovcrtlie 
vices  of  his  degenerate  countrymen  He  sets  the  scorpions  of 
their  consciences  at  work  within  them. 

We  have  secondly  to  observe,  that  as  fidelity  is  the  chief 
duty  of  a  translator,  he  should  omit  nothing  of  his  original 
which  decency  does  not  proscribe.  For  tlic  sake  of  concise- 
ness Mr.  Marsh  mutilates  his  author.  Fie  sometimes  omits 
catire  lines  \  such  also  as  contain  illusions  to  Roman  customs,. 


*  Tecum  prius  ergo  voluta 

Hsec  animo  ante  tubas  :  galeatum  Ferodnelli 

Pt£ii:ter,'  Sat.  i.  v.  l6B, 

is  slurred  over  by 

'  Mark  this :    beware  ! 

The  muse  i.'ivok'd,  too  slowly  follows  care..' 

Marsh's  l'r;;n.  hition. 

Had  not  his  tutor  taught  Mr.  Marsh  that  the  idioms  of  the 
Latin  and  English  languages  were  widely  dlSercntj  and  that  to 
sacrifice  sen^e  and  spirit  to  brevity,  was,  in  short,  to  be  neither 
spirited  nor  sensible  ?  Upon  other  occasions  Mr.  Marsh  iii-^ 
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serts  a  little  something- of  his  own  j  such  as  his  reason  why 
his  '  toiv'rhig  riiuse 

*  Exposes  secret  vice,  appuls  the  bold  :' 

Sat.  I. 

and  againwherehe  talks  of  the  'Ip-e^  of  Lucillus,and  the  ^  lyre  of 
Horace  ;  Juvenal  manifestly  alluding  only  to  the  Satires^  in  the 
*  Venusina  tabella.' 

Proper  names,  especially  those  of  note,  should  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  excluded  from  a  translation, 

'  Frontonls  piatani,  convulsaque  marmora  clamant,* 

Sat.  I.  V.  12. 

is  unfaithfully,  though  more  poetically  than  usual,  rendered 
by 

*  The  statues  tremble,  and  the  groves  resound.' 

At  Fronto's  house  all  the  above-mentioned  old  tales  were  re- 
peated in  foolish  plays,  ebgies,  &c.  It  should  therefore 
have  be^n  named. 

Although  in  this,  as  in  many  other  of  his  faults  (we  wish  wc 
could  say  in  any  one  of  his  excellences),  the  pi-eseiit  translator 
hears  an  unwilling  resemblance  to  Dryden,  whose  example  he 
professes  not  to  follow,  the  mere  general  mention  of  places 
wants  the  interest  which  the  particular  notice  of  any  famous 
spot  conveys. 

'  Aude  a'iiquld  brevibus  Gyarls,'  &:c» 

^jut.  J.  V.  73.' 

is  rendered  by 

•  Dare  boldly  then'— 

*  SacTo  nee  cedat  honorl 

Xupcr  in  hanc  uibem  pedibus  qui  vener.  t  albis.'        Ibid. 

*  Nor  let  o)!ce-v.hit[n^d  feet  im  ur  disgrace.' 

This  aukward  compound  epithet  is  ungramatical  and  void  of 
naeaning.^ — Mr.  Marsh's  delicacy  h;'s  translated  '  mtiere'  to 
jpit.     What  is  gained  by  this  subititutiou  .'' 

'  De  tot  pulchris  et  latis  orbi'  us,'  ikc. 

'  Vievvd  eacli  antique  orb  with  carious  eye-.' 

Is  '  orb'  a  synonime  for  a  round  dish  or  table  }  And  would 
Juvenal  repi-esent  a  glutton  as  merely /osi/.v^  at  the  dishes  when 
his  dinner  was  before  him  .'' 

rhe  second  and  ihird  Satires  proceed  in  the  same  nerveless 
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strain,  and  similar  faults  are  discoverable  in  them  ;  they  do 
not  redeem  themselves  from  contempt  by  any  merit  but  their 
delicacy  in  following  the  *  expnrgata  editio'  of  Juvenal,  and 
their  correctness  in  speaking  classical  English.  But  we  really 
cannot  with  an  affected  candour  extract  a  stupid  passage,  and 
say  '  this  is  better  than  the  rest.'  All  here  is  equally  dull 
and  uninteresting ;  uniformly  tame,  and  unlike  the  original. 
Yet  to  justify  our  severity,  we  must  affix  particular  marks  of 
disgrace,  where  v/e  would  only  in  general  terms  condemn.  It 
is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  add  our  endeavours  to  those  of 
all  well-wishers  to  literature,  to  stop  the  inundation  of  milk- 
and-water  nonsense  that  deluges  the  public. 

First,  then,  v/e  observe  this  striking  error  in  Mr.  Marsh's 
notions  of  harmonious  cadence  :  he  perpetually  runs  one  line 
into  another.,  and  then  stops  short.     As  for  instance — 

*  The  beautv  of  a  friend 
Defonn'd'.^^- Sat.  3. 

No  moie  appears 


The  praetor.' Ibid. 

We  must  retract  too  on  some  occasions  cur  praise  of  Mr. 
Marsh's  purity  of  style. 

*  Whence  comest  thou,  .'^ir  ?  who  puffM  thee  up  with  pease  ? 
Where  didst  thou  sup  on  onions,  bread,  and  cheese  .''' 

Ibid. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  taunts  of  the  original  to  demand  this 
jidiculous  vulearitv. 

The  noble  passage  in  the  second  satire,  beginning — 

*  Esse  aliquos  manes  et  sulitervanea  regna,' 
down  to 

*  Si  forct  humlda  lauru?,' 

Mr.  IVTarshhas  thus  translated.     It  is,  we  assure  our  readers,  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  his  versification. 

*  Th'  eternal  scheme,  the  sure  decree  of  fate, 
That  future  judgments  present  crimes  await ; 
That  when  tiiis  life's  poor  fcv'rish  dream  is  o'er, 
Th'  immortal  spirit  seeks  some  distant  shore  ; 
Of  no  threat  moment  are  these  truths  conceiv'd. 
Themes  e'en  Iiy  schoolboys  scarcely  now  believ'd. 
Yet  doubt  not  thou  !    vvh;it  must  each  inspir'd  shade 
Of  those,  who  most  to  virtue  homage  paid — 
Curius,  the  Scipios  both,  so  dear  to  tame, 
Fabricius,  and  Camillas'  hononi'd  name  ; 
What  must  that  host  of  patriot  heroes  slain, 
Who  dy'd  with  crimson  Cannae's  fatal  plain. 
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Think  of  your  baseness  ?  ivhat  mvt  they  suppose^ 
When  some  pale  ghost  disturbs  their  sweet  repose  ? 
Th'  exalted  sire  will  scorn  the  fallen  son, 
Shrink  from  th'  embrace,  and  loath'd  contag;ion  shun.* 

]Marsh's  Translation. 

Nor  is  this,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  prove,  the  only  instance 
in  which  tliis  travesty,  parody,  or  burlesque,  or  whatever  new 
name  Mr.  Marsh  chooses  in  his  better  judgment  to  give  the 
thing  he  has  misnamed  '  a  translation  of  Juvenal,'  totally  ob- 
scures and  chills  the  luminous  and  glowing  lines  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

In  the  third  Satire,  where  Juvenal  says  the  robbers  of  Cam- 
pania resorted  to  Rome  when  their  native  marshes  were  occu- 
pied by  soldiers; 

*  Armato  quoties  tutse  custode  tenentur 
Et  Poniptir.a  palus,  et  Gallinaria  pinus, 

Sic  inde  hue  omnes  tanquam  ad  vivaria  currant ;' 

Mr.  Marsh  informs  us — 

*  Their  •wonled  hauvts  no  more  protection  give. 
At  Rome  alone  such  i!io::sters  hope  to  live.' 

Is  not  this  general  expression  *  wonted  haunts'  as  unfaithful, 
in  this  passage,  in  a  translator,  as  the  concluding  '  hope  to  live* 
is  miserably  unpoetical  ? 

In  the  fourth  Satire,  where  the  character  of  Pegasus,  steward 
rather  than  prefect  of  the  city,  (yet  the  best  in  those  bad 
times,)  is  drawn,  he  is  called 

-Optimus  atque 


Interpres  legum  sanctissimus,  omnia  quanquam 
Temi)oribus  diris  tractanda  putabat  inermi 
Justitia.' 

These  lines  are  intermixed  with  some  that  follow  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Crispus,  and  confound  Pegasus  with  him,  in  the  ma- 
gical translation  of  Mr.  Marsh. 

'  llle  igitur — (/.  c.  Crixpiis) — nunquam  direxit  brachia  contra 
Torrentern  :' 

Our  author  garbles  the  sense  of  both  passages  as  follows : 

*  Yet  of  this  servile  train,  howe'er  exprest, 
His  sense  was  shrewdest,  and  his  judgment  best; 
But  still  he  lov'd  to  follow  with  the  stream, 
And  non-resistance  was  his  fav'rite  theme. 
I'he  ifra/j/ vet'ran  Crispus  next,'  &c.  &c. 
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How  little  did  Mr.  Marsh  conceive  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  fol- 
lowing hnes,  whose  very  flow  describes  the  mild  and  gentle 
character  of  Crispus ! 

'  Venlt  et  Ciispi  iuciind''.  servectus, 
Cujus  erant  mores  qualis  facundia,   mite 
Ingenium  ;' 

like  that  of  Thales,  but  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  adu- 
lation. 

We  select  a  short  passage  (we  again  regret  we  cannot  find 
a  longer),  to  except  in  some  degree  fiom  our  ger.cral  censure, 
in  the  fifth  Satire. 

*  Scilicet  hoc  fuerat,'  &c.  &:c. — 

'   Did  I  quit  for  these 
My  slumb'ring  wife,  and,  careless  ot  my  ease, 
Shiv'ring  across  die  moutitiiins  t;ik<;  my  way. 
For  such  vile  refuse  ?;.y/  rt>-perfs  fo  p-'v. 
When  vernal  Jove  iu  gloomy  honor  lower'd. 
And  the  bl:ick  clouds  their  copious  torrents  pour'd?' 

The  following  description  too  is  not  unpleasing. 

'  \^  hen  liirious  Auster  first  forgets  to  rave, 

And  smooths  his  pmions  in   th'  Tt'.oliaii  cave, 

The  desp'rate  crew,  while  treach'rous  whirlwinds  sleep. 

Fearless  launch  forth,  and  brave  the  middle  deep:' 

but  Charybdis  is  oiydtted  with  peculiar  impropriety,  as  the 
£sh  was  caught  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

The  sixth  Satire  is  introduced  by  a  complimentary  argumer.t 
to  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain.  "Vs''e  transcribe  the  opening 
lines  as  a  specim.en  of  cur  author's  powers  of  description  (of 
satire,  as  we  have  sliown,  he  bas  none),  which  the  subject  gave 
him  some  opportunity  of  displaying. 

*  When  Saturn  rul'd  as  universal  lord, 
/can  dclitve  ti'as  Ci.mtvy  ador\i  \ 
When  rude-budt  huts  reccivM,  u-ithout  paradr, 
Gods,  men,  and  herds,  beneath  one  cc-mmon  shade  ; 
While  lustic  housewives,  on  bleak  mountains  bred, 
"With  leaves  and  skm  adorn'd  the  nuptial  bed  ; 
O  how  unlike  to  Cynthia,  prais'd  of  la!c^ 
Or  Lesbia  weeping  at  her  sparrow's  fate  !' 

But  where  is  the  beautiful  comparison  between  the  rude  ma- 
trons of  ancient  Rome,  and  these  refined  ladies,  the  Cynthia 

and  the  Lesbia, 

'  Cujus 
Turbavit  nitidos  extinctus  passer  ocellos?' 

Mr.  Marsh  had  not  taste  enough  to  discover  th«  softness  and 
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delicacy  of  this  happy  line,  or  to  contrast  it  with  tlie  studied 
i-oughness  of  those  that  follow. — We  present  6ur  readers 
with,  a  few  choice  morceaux. 

4 

*  Some  on  comedians  exhaust  their  store  ; 
Others  Seleucus  will  allow  no  niore 
To  singr ;   some  hive  tragedians  ;    hov:'  then 
Succeed  Quinctilian  and  all  learned  men?' 


'  But   of  all   lasses,   Uiis  I  tntiH  declare. 
The  loss  of  honour  least  affects  the  fair.' 


Sat.  G 


Then,  with  an  inequality  of  improvement,  which,  recurring 
often,  almost  makes  us  suspect  this  translation  owes  more  than 
ic  acknowledges  to  Palgrave  school, 

*  The  Tyrrhene  waves,  th'  Ionian  billows  rnar, 
Htedkis  (ifchaugty  with  dauntless  heart  she  bore.' 

I5at.  6. 

In  the  description  of  the  life  of  the  women  of  ancient  Rome, 
these  lines  are  not  amiss.     (Sat*  6.) 

'  Short  was  their  rest,  their  days  were  spent  in  peace, 
in  useful  labours  with  the  Tuscan  fleece  ; 
When  Hannibal  approach'd  in  hostile  state, 
And  their  brave  husbands  watch'd  the  CoUine  gate.' 

But  in  the  succeeding  accurate  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
modern  corruption,  Sybaris,  Rhodes,  Miletus,  and  Tarentum, 
distinguished  by  three  strongly  expressive  epithets  in  the  or"- 
ginal,  are  excluded  from  the  faint  and  general  picture  of  de- 
graded Rome  exhibited  by  Mr.  Marsh. 

'  Wealth  and  n-anners,  brought  from  foreign  clim°s, 
Corrupted  truth,  and  delug'd  us  with  crimes.'  Sat.  6. 

We  looked  in  vain  into  the  errata  for  a  correction  of  the 
following  (in  sound  at  least)  hypercatalectic  line: 

*  A  simple  solecism  pray  let  me  make, 

A  woman  ne'er  is  guilty  of  mistake.'  Sat.  6, 

Where  was  Mr.  Marsh's  delicacy  when  he  wrote — 

'  A  filthy  poultice  half  conceals  her  face,  ' 

A  mass  of  ointment  must  her  spouse  embrace.'  Sat.  6. 

The  dreadful  description  of  the  impurities  practised  at  the 
celebration  of  the  rites  of  Cyhele,  by  the  Roman  women, 
Mr.  Marsh  with  equal  judgment  and  regard  to  decency  totally 
excludes.  Other  translators  have  attempted  to  palliate  its 
grossness,  we  think  to  no  useful  purpose.  But  why  has 
Mr.  Marsii  left  out  the  following  lines,  in  which  Juvenal  com- 
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{>ares  the  ancient  piety  with  the  modern  irreligion  of  his  couu* 

trymen  ? 

'  Et  quis  tunc  hominum  contemtor  numinis  ?   aut  quis 
Sympuvium  ridere  Nuniae,  nigrumque  catinum, 
Et  Vaticano  fragiles  de  monte  patellas 
Ausus  erat  V 

But  of  thenumerousfaults  with  which  this  translation  abounds, 
there  is  none  so  frequent  as  its  absurd  conciseness. 

'  - —  Quosdam  facit  isse  Niphatem 
In  populos,  magnoque  illic  cuiicta  arva  teneri 
Dihivio'  Sat.  6. 

is  comprised  in  one  word — *  dehiges.'  Indeed  there  is  one 
advantage  in  this  method,  but  that  one  ys't  think  Mr.  Marsh  the 
least  hicely  to  have  consulted  :  the  ease  of  the  reader;  who,  by 
this  brevity,  gets  sooner  to  the  end  of  his  oppressive  task. — ■ 
He  seems,  however,  occasionally  determined  to  give  us  enough 
of  himself.  Talking  of  a  woman  who  imitated  Poppsea  in 
the  use  of  ointments  made  from  ass's  milk,  he  inserts  gra- 
tuitously 

'  For  these  are  animals  that  win  her  soul !' 

the  rhyme  explains  the  reason  of  this  insertion : 

*  With  these  she'll  travel  to  the  Arctic  pole.' 

Again  he  returns  to  his  favourite  comprehensiveness  of  eX-» 

pression. 

'  Perllt  libiaria  ;  poniint 
Cosrqetae  tunicas  ;  tarde  vcnlsse  Liburnus 
Dicitur;'  Sat.  6* 

is  thus  explained: 

* The  servants  weep  ; 

The  household  suffers ;  nothing  now  goes  r'tglif.^ 

Marsh's  Translation, 


/Ede 
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Isidis,  antlquo  quse  pvoxima  surglt  ovili.'  Sat.  6. 

This  allusion  to  the  old  palace  of  Romulus,  disgraced  by  thi 
nearness  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  our  author  entirely  omits. 

But  as  We  conceive  ourselves  to  have  sufficiently  proved-  our 
assertion,  that  Mr,  Marsh  has  omitted  much  of  his  original,  ex- 
planatory of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  and 
much  historical  and  geographical  matter,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  cursorily  noticiiTg  the  more  flagrant  instances 
of  these  omissions  in  the  Satires  that  succeed  the  sixth,  after 
we  have  concluded  our  proofs  from  that  Satire. 
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«  Inde  fides  artis,*  &c. Sat.  6.  v.  559. 

Seriphus,  so  notorious  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  Roman 
criminals,  passes  unregarded,  Pi'ocne  and  Medea  are  *  old 
tales.'     i'lic  Boletus  Agrippjn;^ 

'  Prtr/L-Vdeciepid  Claudius  off  to  Iieav'n.' 

The  antidot®  of  Mitlirldates  is  not  noticed.     We  must  give  ~ 
Mr.  Marsh  the  credit  due  to  him,  in  remarking  his  acceptation 
cf  the  right  reading  of 

*  Quae  miUis  longum  ostenjit  cervicibus  aurum.'    Sat.  6.  v.  5^7. 

In  the  seventh  Satire,  the  rape  of  Medea  by  Jason,  her  poison- 
ing Creusa,  liis  ingratitude,  and  the  magical  cauldron  to  re- 
store the  sight  of  Pelias, — this  whole  story  in  short,  so  com- 
mon a  subjectfor the  declamations  of  theRoman  rhetoricians, — 
is  jumbled  together  in  the  confusion  of  the  following  couplet : 

*  Rapes,  poison,  envy,   madness,  leave  behind, 
And  drugs  prepur'd  to  cure  the  aged  l)lind.'      Sat.  7. 

We  must  in  justice  say,  there  are  very  few  vicious  rhymes  In 
this  translation  -,  and  not  many  such  verses  as — 

*  At  Fortune's  will  pedants  usurp  the  throne  ;'  Sat.  7. 

'  And  thou  too,  Athens,  nothing  else  si/ppt'tcd^ 

But  the  cold  draught  which  check'd  life's  purple  tide:'  Sat.  7. 

where,  of  the  three  characters  mentioned  in  the  original,  So- 
crates only  is  alluded  to  in  the  translation. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  less  invidious  duty  of  com- 
mendation. 

•  Light  He  the  turf  on  our  forefathers'  breast. 
Sweet  be  their  siurfiber,  tranquil  be  their  rest  ; 
Around  their  grave  may  breathing  crocus  bloom, 
And  Spring's  perpetual  blossoms  deck  their  tomb; 
Who  as  themsel'ves  their  children  -would  direct 
To  honour  turors  xi-ith  profound  respect.*    Sat.  7. 

The  second  line  in  the  above  passage  is  tautologous,  and  the 
last  two  are  below  criticism  j  but  the  three  others  are  easy, 
natural,  and  melodious. 

Mr.  Marsh,  according  to  custom,  neglects  to  preserve  the 
strong  ridicule  of  a  poor  tutor's  being  asked  learned  questions 
when  he  is  going  to  the  bath,  or  engageti  in  the  commonest 
affairs  of  life. 

In  the  eighth  Satire,  the  advice  to  the  young  nobleman  to 
place,  the  imcges  of  PauUus,  Cossus,^  and  Dru?us,  before  those 
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of  his  own  familj' ;  to  carry  them,  wlien  consul ,  even  before 
the  fasces  of  his  hctors  \  is  thus  deprived  of  all  effect : 

'  Let  Cossus,  Drusus,  or  ^T^milius,  be 

'I'lie  honoar'd  niouels  most  piefeir'd  by  thee,'     Sat.  8. 

*  Ravae  sine  Mentore  mensas.' 

*  CavvM  by  Mentor's  skill  the  finish'd  sideboard  shone.'     lb. 

Mentor  did  not  make  sideboards :  he  was  a,  famous  embosser 
of  cups  and  vessels,  as  Propertius  and  Martial  v/itness. 

'  Maturus  bello  Anneniae,'  Sec.     Sat.  8.  v.  169. 
is  rendered  with  some  spirit, 

'  When  now  of  agje,  Rome's  conqu'ring  arms  to  wield. 
To  chase  th'  Armenian  from  the  tented  field, 
To  guard  with  dauntless  zeal  the  river's  course. 
And  check  the  Gaul's  and  German's  rebel  force.' 

*  zEqua  ibi  libertas,'  &:c.     Ibid. 

*  There  freedom  reigns,  round  goes  the  cominon  cup. 
All  ranks  are  levell'd,  at  one  board  they  sup.' 

«  Consumiitis  oplbus  vocem,  Uamasippe,  locasti 
Sipario,'  &:c.     Ibid. 

*  When  Damasippus,  all  his  treasure  spent. 
To  let  his  tongue  for  hire  is  well  content. 
Struts  forth  the  short-llv'd  hero  of  the  age, 
And  mouths  the  barb'rous  fustian  of  the  stage  ; 
While  Leiitulus  so  well  his  part  sustains, 

I  wish  he  really  suffer 'd  what  he  feigns.* 

But  why  is  not  the  disgraceful  part  which' was  acted  by  the 
noble  Lewtidus,  of  a  slave  supposed  to  be  crucified  on  the 
stage,  related  by  Mr.  Marsh  .■* 

The   dress  of  the  retiarins,  a  little  farther  on,   is  ill  de- 
scribed, and  in  unappropriate  terms  : 

*  Credamus  tunicss,  de  faucibus  aurea  cum  se 
Porriijat,  et  multo  jactetur  spira  galero.'     Sat.  S.  v.  207. 

'  His  golden  ornaments  and  scanty  dress. 
Alike  his  quality  and  trade  confess.* 

Indeed  Mr.  INIarsh  tells  us  nothing  of  Roman  customs,  dress, 
characters,  or  manners.  Madan  was  easy  of  access,  and  he 
has  rendered  every  translator  of  Juvenal  inexcusable,  who 
does  not  lake  the  pains  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  his 
original. 

'  Tunica  punlre  molesta,*     Sat.  8.  v.  235, 

is  taken  no  notice  of.    In  the  first  Satire  we  had  *  orb'  as  a 
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synonlme  for  *  a  dish.'     In  the  ninth  it  stands  for  '  an  eye  j' 
in,  the  thirteenth  for  '  the  world.' 
The  beautiful  passage  of — 

'  Festinat  enim  decurrere  velox 
Flosculus  angustas  miseraeque  brevissima  vitse 
Portio  ;  dum  bibimus,  dum  serta,  unguenta,  puellas 
Posclmus,  obrcpit  non  intellecta  senectus' 

is  thus  renderedj  tve  think ,  not  unfeelingly : 

*  For  youth,  of  wretched  life  the  transient  spring. 
Just  faintly  blooms,   and  flits  on  silent  wing  ; 
While  nymphs  and  banquets  all  our  thoughts  engage. 
Creeps  unsuspected  on  the  withering  frost  of  age;'    Sat.  9. 

although  we  must  confess  *  a  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the 
song.' 

*  My  modest  mansion  let  the  sculptor  grace. 

And  painting's  art  preserve  each  dear  lov'd  face  :'       Ibid. 

does  not  express  the  meaning  of  Juvenal ;  which  is,  to  n>ake 
Nsevolus  utter  absurd  wishes,  such  as — 

*  Sit  mihi  prseterea  CurViis  ccslator,  et  alter 
Qui  multas  facies  fingit  cito.' 

He  cdres  not  whose  the  faces  are,  or  whether  they  are  well  or 
ill  executed,  so  as  there  are  a  great  number  done  in  a  short 
time. 

In  the  eleventh  Satire  there  are  the  following  faults,  and 
pardonable  lines.  After  the  verse  alluding  to  the  deaths  of 
Hercules  and  -^neas,  ' 

*  Alter  aquisj  alter  flammis,  ad  sidera  missus  ;'   Sat.  1 1.  v.  63. 

*  Translated  both  to  heav'n  bv  flood  and  fire  :' 
is  this  unaccountable  interpolation: 

*  And  this  his  mother  claim'd,  and  that  his  sire.' 
Were  there  ever  worse  verses  written  than  the  following  ? 

*  Then  would  the  Fabii,  Scauri,  the  severe 
Cato,  and  the  Fabricii  too,  appear ; 

Stern  guards  of  temperance.'  Sat.  li. 

Ohe  !  jam-  satis  est. 

*  Pa: toris  duri  est  hie  Alius,'  &c.     Sat.  11.  v.  151, 
is  not  quite  so  badly  rendered  as  the  above : 

*  This  is  my  shepherd's,  that  my  neatherd's  boy: 
Poor  youth  !  a  stranger  to  his  heart  is  joy  ; 
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He  mourns  his  absent  mother,  and  the  shetl 
Where  he  was  rear'd,  and  playful  kids  that  fed 
Delighted  from  his  hand,'  &c.  &:c. 

From  the  twelfth  Satire  we  extract  the  following  descrip"-- 
lion  of  the  storiii : 

*  Now  furious  whirlwinds  vex'd  old  ocean's  bed. 

Peal  roVi'd  on  peal,  dark  gath'ring  clouds  o'eispread 

The  canop}' of  heav'n  ;  the  forked  liame 

Charg'd  uith  destruction  in  full  fury  came 

i\ thwart  the  main-yards,  tbrough  the  tackling  broke; 

The  astonish'd  crew,  mvolv'd  in  fire  and  smoke, 

Felt  the  rude  shock,  judjr'd  all  exertion  vain, 

And  hardly  heedeti  now  the  terrors  of  the  main. 

Such  a  sad  scene  the  firmest  soul  affrights, 

Wkvr.e  er  the  poet,  on  this  subject  ■v:riies.* 

Never  was  a  truer  specimen  of  the  bathos  given  by  any  authoi* 
than  the  last  line  of  this  passage. 

Mr.  Marsh's  account  of  the  elephants  is  most  curious: 

' once  serv'd  their  sires 


Us,  Pyrrhus,  H mnibal,  and  what  requires 
Implicit  confidence,'  &c.  &c.  Sat.   12. 

Has  Mr.  Marsh  the  assurance  to  call  this  verse  ? — But  our 
patience  begins  to  be  exhausted.  We  think  we  may  lay  claim 
to  considerable  merit  for  having  waded  thus  deeply  into  the 
publication  before  us,  and  must  beg  leave  to  defer  noticing  the 
remainder  of  it  to  some  future  period. 

(To  be  conthmed.) 


Art.  X. — Characteristic  Anecdotes  from  the  H'lStor'^  of  Russia^ 
iju'tth  Notes  Chronological y  Biographic al.^  and  Explanatory.,  form- 
ing^ a  useful  Manual  of  Russian  History.  TranJ.ated  jrum  the 
French  of  the  Counsellor  of  StatCj  Clausen.  By  B.  Lambert. 
2,vo.  5/.    Ostell.  1805. 

THE  laudable  motive  of  rescuing  his  countrymen  from  that 
stigma  of  barbarism  which  has  been  so  long  affixed  to  the 
Russian  name,  Induced  the  atithor  to  present  these  anecdotes, 
in  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  to  the  public. 

M.  Clauben  has  commenced  his  selections  from  the  period  of 
the  surrender  of  the  sovereign  power  to  Rurick  and  his  bro- 
thers, about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  continued 
them  to  the  timeof  the  present  emperor.  The  ficts  related  are 
said  to  be  authentic  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  asser- 
tion: if  so,  Russiamay  viejwlth  thegreatest  heroes  of  ancient  his- 
tory in  intrepidity;  generosity,  and  patriotism.   In  an  age  when 
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tiie  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance,  we  find 
the  untutored  Russian  achieving  acts  of  which  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  might  be  proud,  displaying  virtues  of  which 
the  most  refined  cannot  boast. 

This  extensive  kingdom,  which  equals  if  not  exceeds  the 
limits  of  the  greatest  empires  of  antiquity,  was  scarcely  knowa 
to  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  before  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great :  yet  so  early  as  in  the  eleventh  century  they  had  con- 
nection with  this  country  ;  for  we  are  informed  that  Wladimir, 
the  eldest  son  of  Jaroslaf,  and  prince  of  Novogorod,  was  mar- " 
ried  to  the  daughter  of  the  valiant  and  unfortunate  Harold, 
son  of  Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  last  of  Our  Saxon  kings: 
—but  from  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  established  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Russians  had  very  little  intercourse  with  England  j  nor  does 
their  name  even  appear  in  any  political  concern  of  consequence 
before  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  the  history  of  Russia  should  be  so  little  studied  in  this 
country,  we  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  the  extreme 
harshness  of  their  language :  the  great  difficulty  of  retaining 
in  the  memory  the  uncouth  names  of  their  princes,  generals, 
towns,  cities,  &c.  seems  to  us  a  considerable  impediment  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  it ;  the  reader,  disgusted  with  the  ca- 
cophonous terminations,  and  confusing  one  personwith  another^ 
throws  aside  the  book,  with  an  impression  that  the  language  is 
indicative  of  the  manners  of  the  people  described.  If  any  thing 
can  contribute  to  the  removal  of  so  illiberal  a  prepossession, 
the  anecdotes  before  us,  containing  a  series  of  great  and  glorious 
actions,  may  perhaps  stimulate  our  countrymen  to  peruse  with 
attention  the  history  of  a  power  with  which  they  are  now  so 
closely  allied.  We  hope  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  pre- 
senting them  with  the  tollowing  extracts,  the  first  of  which  we 
give  from  the  great  resemblance  it  bears  to  a  passage  in  the 
sacred  scriptures. 

*  During  his  reign,  Wladimir*  had  many  wars  to  sustain,  parti- 
cularly against  the  Petchenegians.  In  one  of  the  incursions  of  these 
people,  the  two  armies  were  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  being  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  waters  of  Troubeje,  when  their  prince  advanced  and 
proposed  to  terminate  the  difference  by  single  combat  between  two 
champions :  the  people  whose  combatant  should  be  overcome,  not 
to  take  up  arras  against  the  other  nation  for  three  years. 

'  The  Russian  sovereign  accepted  the  proposal,  and  they  recipro- 


*  *  Wladimir,  surnamed  the  Great,  had  received  the  sovereignty  of  Novogo- 
rod from  his  father,  but  in  the  year  930  he  obtained  the  whole  succession,  to 
which  he  added  consitk-rable  conquests ;  he  reigned  until  the  year  1015.' 
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Callv  engaged  to  produce  their  champions.  Among  the  troops  of 
the  Petchenegians  was  a  man  of  an  athletic  make  and  colossal  sta- 
ture, who,  vain  of  his  strength,  paced  the  bank  of  the  river,  loading 
the  Russians  with  every  species  of  insult,  and  provoking  them  by 
threatening  gestures  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  at  the  same  time 
ridiculing  their  timidity.  This  imposing  air  was  successful.  The 
soldiers  of  Wladimir  long  submitted  to  these  insults  ;  no  one  offered 
themselves  to  the  encounter,  the  gigantic  figure  of  their  adversary 
terrifying  the  whole  of  them.  The  day  of  combat  being  arrived, 
they  were  constrained  to  supplicate  tor  longer  time. 

'  At  length  an  old  man  approached  Wladimir  :  "  My  lordy'* 
said  he,  "  1  have  five  sons,  four  of  whom  are  in  the  army  ;  as  va- 
liant as.  they  are,  none  of  them  is  equal  to  the  fifth,  who  possesses 
prodigious  strength."  The  young  man  was  immediately  sent  for. 
Being  brought  before  the  prince,  he  asked  petmission  to  make  a 
public  trial  of  his  strength.  A  vigorous  bull  vyas  irritated  with  red 
hot  irons  :  the  young  Russian  stopped  the  furious  animal  in  his 
course,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  tore  his  skin  and  flesh.  This 
proof  inspired  the  greatest  confidence.  The  hour  of  battle  arrives ; 
the  two  champions  advance  between  the  camps,  and  the  Petchene- 
gian  could  not  restrain  a  contemptuous  smile  when  he  observed  the 
apparent  weakness  of  his  adversary,  who  was  yet  without  a  beard  : 
but  being  quickly  attacked  with  as.  much  impetuosity  as  vigour, 
seized,  crushed  between  the  arras  of  the  young  Russian,  he  is  stretch- 
ed expiring  on  the  dust. 

*  The  Petchenegians,  seized  with  terror,  took  to  flight;  the  Rus- 
sians pursued,  and  completely  overthrew  them. 

*  The  sovereign  loaded  the  conqueror,  who  was  only  a  simple 
currier,  with  honours  and  distioctions.  He  was  raised,  as  well  as 
his  father,  to  the  rank  of  the  grandees,  and  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  this  action,  the  prince  foimded  the  city  of  Pereiaslavle*  on 
the  field  of  battle,  which  still  holds  u  distinguished  rank  among  those 
of  the  government  of  Kiof.''  p.  iz. 

The  answer  of  Iwan  to  the  ambassador  of  pope  Gregory 
Xin.,  whose  object  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  holy  see,  is  dignified,  and  worthy  a  great  king  :  *  I  ara 
Iwan,  Tzar  of  Russia,  and  sovereign  of  several  kingdoms  :  I 
cannot  conceive  how  one  man  can  expect  to  possess  the  right 
of  dictating  laws  to  monarchs,  and  of  governing  their  states.* 
But  ^e  think  M.  Clausen,  or  his  translator,  can  hardly  have 


'  *  The  name  of  this  young  Russian  was  Iwan  Usmowitsch.  It  is  related  th,lt 
Wladimir  made  him  cliange  it  to  that  of  Pereiaslavle,  which  siguities  to  obtain 
the  -vktory.  The  remote  period  of  time  prevents  the  verification  of  this  fact, 
which  would  prove  that  the  late  empress  only  re-estabhshed  an  ancient  custom. 
in  conferring  on  her  victorious  generals  the  surnames  of  Orloi-Tchesmensky  ; 
Potemkin-Tawritschesky  ;  Suwarof-Rimniksky,  instead  of  having  borrowed 
it,  as  has  been  asserted,  from  the  Greeks  and  Romaas,  who  bestowed  the  same 
distinctions  :  this,  however,  takes  nothing  from  its  merit  and  utility,  its  object 
being  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  glorious  actions,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
te  inspire  emulation.' 
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done  titerary  justice  to  the  expressions  of  the  indignant  mo- 
narch. 

The  greater  part  of  the  anecdotes  respecting  Peter  the  Great 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Voliaire's  Life  of  Charles  XII. :  the 
following,  as  it  shows  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline, 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was  rewarded,  will  perhaps  not 
prove  unacceptable. 

*  The  empress  Catherine  being  in  labour,  the  Tzar  went  to  the 
fortress  to  perform  his  devotions,  but,  being  midnight,  he  found  the 
gate  shut.  The  sentinel  cried  out,  "  Who  is  there  ?"  "  The  Em- 
peror !"  '^That  is  impossible,  no  one  can  know  him  at  present, 
and  we  have  strict  orders  not  to  allow  any  person  whatsoever  to 
come  in."  Peter  did  not  at  iirst  recollect  that  this  order  had  been 
given;  he  was  not,  however,  displeased  with  the  refusal  of  this 
brave  soldier,  and  secretly  congratulated  himself  that  discijiline  was 
so  well  attended  to.  *'  My  friend,"  said  he  to  the  sentinel,  "  it  is 
true  that  the  prohibition  does  exist,  but,  as  sovereign,  I  can  revoke 
it."  "  You  endeavour  to  persuade  me  in  vain,  you  shall  not  enter.'* 
The  monarch  was  delighted  with  this  perseverance,  and  asked, 
"  Who  gave  you  this  order  ?"  '*  My  corporal."  "  Call  him." 
He  came;  the  prince,  without  saying  who  he  was,  ordered  him  to 
open  the  gjate.  "  That  is  impossible  ;  no  one  can  enter,  not  even 
the  emperor."  <'  Who  gave  that  order.''''  "  My  officer."  "Let 
him  be  fetched,  the  emperor  3vants  to  speak  with  him."  The  of- 
ficer of  the  guard  appeared,  and  Peter  desired  him  also  to  open  the 
gate.  He  ordered  the  sentinel  to  hold  a  lanthorn  to  the  face  of  the 
unknown,  and  being  convinced  of  the  presence  of  his  master,  he 
suffered  him  to  pass.  The  Tzar,  without  speaking,  went  forward 
and  said  his  prayers.  On  his  return  from  the  church  he  entered 
the  guard-house  and  announced  to  the  soldier,  the  corporal,  and  the 
officer,  whose  denial  he  had  received,  that  he  promoted  each  of  them 
to  a  higher  rank.  '*  Continue,  my  friends,"  said  he,  on  quitting 
tliem,  "  to  observe  the  same  strictness  of  discipline,  and  be  assured 
you  will  always  find  me  ready  to  recompense  it.''  p.  122. 

The  70th,  80th,  122nd,  138th,  and  150th  anecdotes,  have 
an  equal  claim  to  attention. 

This  little  work  may  be  considered  as  v.n  epitome  of  Russian 
history  ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  strongly 
reprobating  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  it  has  been  translated. 
The  continual  recurrence  of  *  it  is  /ji?«,'  '  it  was  biniy  and 
the  relative  in  the  nominative  case  when  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
objective, and  vs'ords  such  as  'Thaumaturge,'  &:c.  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate the  translator  to  be  either  unacquainted  vath  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  English  language,  or  a  fo- 
reigner :  we  tlierefore  advise  him  to  entrust  the  correction  of 
his  future  publications  to  the  care  of  any  friend,  whom  he  may 
hyjw  to  be  competent  to  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 
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Art.  XI.  The  Correspondence  of  the  late  John  Wilkes ,  ^c.  ^c. 
Edited  by  John  Jllmon.  5  Vols.  l2nio.  l/.  15/.  Boards.  Phillips. 
1805. 
Letters  from  the  Tear  I'j'j^to  the  Tear  \'^^6y  of  John  Willes^ 

f  Esq.  /\Vols.  iitno.  \l.  I j.  Boards.  Longman  <3«^  Co.  1805. 

NINE  volumes  of  the  life  and  correspondence  of  the  late 
JohnWilkes !  There  was  once  indeed  a  time  when  the  name  of 
Wilkes  carried  with  it  a  charm  powerful  enough  to  give  sale 
and  sanction  to  the  most  trifling  extracts,  or  the  most  bulky 
compilation  :  when  it  could  inflame  curiosity,  and  enchain  at- 
tention j  add  poignancy  to  dulness  j  give  weight  to  nonsense  ; 
and  render  palatable  to  the  public  taste,  sedition,  bav/dry,  and 
blasphemy  itself.     But  the  time  is  past :  the  spell  is  broken. 
Long  before  his  own  race  was  run,  John  "Wilkes  was  in  at  the 
death  of  his  popularity.    In  fact  there  was  nothing  in  his  situa- 
tion of  life ;  nothing  in  hii  character  (save  only  the   hardi" 
hood  of  his  profligacy) ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from   these  his 
letters,  and  other  literary  efforts,  there  was  nothing  in  his  abi- 
lities 1  of  consequence  enough  to  attract  any  extraordinary  at- 
tention, had  he  not,  prompted  by  necessity  and   impudence, 
contrived  to  make  himself  the  principal  performer  in   *  the 
tragi-comedy  acted  by  his  majesty's  servants,  at  the  desire  of 
several  persons  of  quality,  for  the    benefit  of  Mr.   Wilkes,  and 
at  the  expence  of  the  constitution.'*'    It  was  only  whilst  he  was 
the  object  of  ministerial  persecution,  that  he  excited  interest 
amongst  his  coujitrymen.     Then,  indeed,  the  friends  of  the 
constitution  saw  in  him  the  undaunted  asserter  of  their  most 
important  rights,  and  watched   his  fate  with  indignation  and 
pity,  while  it  was  yet  doubtful  whether  he  v.^ould  become  the 
victim  of  illegal  oppression,  or  the  triumphant  champion  of 
liberty  and  the  laws  ;  the  turbulent  and  factious  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  very  torch  and  firebrand  ;  even  the  partisans  of 
the  then  ministry  were  malignantly  attentive  to  all  that  could 
illustrate  the  character  and  actions  of  a   man  who  liad  been 
able  to  defy  their  utmost  power,  and  to  rise  superior  from  their 
reiterated  attempts  to   crush  him.     In  short,  while  '  the  rays 
of  royal  indignation  collected  upon  him,  served  only  to   illu- 
mine, and  could  riot  consume,'t  so  long  he  Vv'as  ^  the  notified 
John  Wilkes ;'  but  when  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  articles 
of  peace  were  signed, — when  the  names  of  patriot   and  out- 
law were  exchanged  for  those  of  lord-m.ayor  and  chamber- 
lain of  the   city, — then   was  accomplished  the  prediction  of 
Junius,  *  he  will  soon  fall  back  into  his    natural  situation,  a 
silent  senator,  and  hai-dly  ijuppoiting  the  weekly  eloquence  of 

*  Burke.  ■\  Junius. 
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a  newspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on 
the  surface,  neglected  and  unremoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest 
that  lifts  him  from  his  place.' 

When  government  had  once  cried,  *  Come  !  I'll  be  friends 
with  thee,  Jack;'  the  voice  of  that  prostitute,  the  public,  added, 
*  Whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again  or  no,  there  is  nobody 
cares.'*  But  though  Mr.  Wilkes,  no  longer  persecuted,  was 
no  longer  an  object  of  attention  to  his  cotemporaries,  yet 
from  the  commotions  he  excited  during  his  popularity,  his 
jtiame  has  become  so  intimately  connected  with  a  very  interest- 
ing period  of  our  history,  and  is  branded  with  infamy  or 
stamped  with  honour  in  the  writings  of  so  many  distinguished 
v/riterst,  that  it  undoubtedly  deserves  a  place  in  the  records 
of  British  biography,  proportioned  to  the  noise  that  formerly 
accompanied  it,  and  to  the  curiosity  that  it  will  excite  here- 
after. 

The  public  therefore  had  a  right  to  expect,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  receive  with  favour,  an  authentic  account  of  the  life  of 
John  Wilkes,  accompanied  by  such  documents  as  would 
throw  light  on  the  public  transactions  of  its  most  active  period  ; 
by  anecdotes  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  and  by  just  so  much  of  his  private  correspondence 
;is  would  illustrate  his  character,  and  explain  the  motives  of  his 
'  conduct.  Such  a  life  ^Ir.  Almon  was  sufficiently  qualified  to 
supply  :  not  indeed  from  his  superior  abilities  as  a  biographer; 
but  from  his  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the  deceased, 
from  his  former  situation  as  a  political  bookseller,  and  lastly 
from  his  having  had  submitted  to  his  perusal  and  use  the  ori- 
ginal papers  and  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 

The  five  volumes  v/hich  this  gentleman  has  published,  con- 
tain, we  believe,  an  accurate  account  of  Wilkes's  life,  correct 
copies  of  many  of  his  productions  the  most  in  request,  and  a 
vast  number  of  private  letters  ;  enough,  in  short,  to  satisfy 
the  most  eager  curiosity.  Not,  therefore,  to  accuse  Mr.  Al- 
mon of  any  sins  of  omission  in  discharging  his  duty  to  his 
friend  and  to  the  public,  we  could  wish  him  to  have  recol- 
lected that  too  much  may  be  done  as  well  as  too  little,  that 
works  of  supererogation  have  long  ceased  to  be  esteemed  me- 
ritorious, and  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  ,to  bestow 
a/7  his  tediousness  upon  our  worships. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Almon  may.  have  observed  that  the  public 
taste  for  lives  and  letters,  which\arose  from  the  success  of  Ma- 
son's Life  of  Gray,  and  some  other— happy  specimens,  has  of 
late  i-icreased  to  such  a  dcirree   as  to  encouraiie  sundrv  merce- 


Henry  IV.  act  ii.  sc.  4.  Dol  'I'earsheet  to  Falstr.ff, 
t  Johufon,  Burke,  Junius,  Churchill,  &c.  &:c. 
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nary  book-makers  and  book-sellers  to  make  a  shameful  job  of 
this  sort  of  productions,  and  to  load  the  press  with  all  the  trasU 
that  has  passed  through  the  post-office  for  the  last  cen-^ 
tury.  He  may  have  observed  this ;  and  wishing,  good  rnan  !  to 
cure  the  public  of  that  vitiated  taste  which  exposes  it  to  so 
much  literary  quackery,  he  has  here,  like  a  skilful  leech,  forced 
upon  it  so  large  a  dose  as  must  infallibly  produce  satiety  and 
surfeit,  and  make  it  loath  in  future  the  very  name  of  '  Lives  and 
Correspondence.'  If  this  was  his  intention,  he  has  succeeded  to 
a  miracle  ;  if  not  meant,  'tis  a  hit  indeed. 

In  reahty  these    volumes   might   have  been  reduced   to  at 
least  half  their   bulk,  without  any  violent  loss  to  the  public 
or   to   the  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes.      What  is  wrltten^  by- 
Mr.  Almon  himself,    displays  neither  great  powers   of  mind, 
nor  elegance  of  expression.     Of  the  letters  many  are  perfectly 
uninteresting,  add  nothing  to  our  instruction,  and  are  very  far 
indeed  from  contributing  to  our  amusement.     Such  are  those 
from  Dr.  Brewster  in  the  first,  and  many  others  in  the  subse- 
quent volumes.     Even   the    correspondence  between  Wilkes 
and  his  daughter,  though  it  undoubtedly  exhibits  him_  in  so 
amiable  a  point  of  view  that  we  can  hardly  blame  the  friendly 
zeal  which  dictated  the  publication,  is  so  often  on  subjects  of 
no  im.aginable  interest  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  is  so  mono^ 
tonous  withal,  that  we   cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  *  some- 
thing too  much  of  this.' 

We  feci  this  the  more,  as  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  ex- 
presses his  affection  for  his  daughter  is  extremely  fulsome, 
foreign  from  the  simple  manliness  of  the  English  character, 
and  "evidently  imitative  of  the  factitious  and  putld  style  of 
fondness  exhibited  in  madame  de  Sevigne's  and  other  French 
letters.  Indeed  the  eternal  expressions  of  his  paternity  re^ 
mind  us  of  the  old  monkish,  greeting  : 

Qnot  pilos  habent  asinorum  cures, 
Tot  et  plures  t;bi  mitto  salutes  ; 

which  niay  be  thus  translated  : 

Count  fill  the  hairs  upon  an  ass's  hide,  -» 

My  KiUutations— Cocker  shall  decide — •  I 

As  many  will  be  found,  and  more  beside.  J 

It  is  here  but  fair  to  observe,  that  except  in  this  respect,  we 
have  no  objection  to  advance  against  the  style  of  Wilkes's 
letters  ;  which  is  in  general  very  clear,  terse,  sprightly,  and 
expressive. 

After  making  every  deduction,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
these  volumes  contain,  in  the  midst  of  much  irrelevant  matter, 
no  small  portion  of  amusement  and  information.     This  will 
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pc  evident  from  a  brief  account  of  their  more  remarkable  con-* 
tents,  accompanied  by  a  few  extracts. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
family,  education,  marriage,  and  separation  from  his  wife. 

From  this  Vv'e  learn  that  his  mother  was  a  very  amiable  and 
respectable  lady,  but  a  rigid  dissenter  ;  and  that  in  consequence 
of  a  plan  concerted  between  her  and  Mrs.  Mead  (the  mother 
of  his  future  wife),  also  a  dissenter,  who  resided  with  her  daugh- 
ter at  Aylesbury,  our  hero,  after  having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Hertford,  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  a  private  preceptor,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  who 
kept  a  small  seminary  at  Aylesbury. 

*  When  young  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  some  time  under  Mr.  Lee- 
son's  care,  his  father  resolved  to  send  him,  with  his  preceptor,  to 
the  university  of  Leyden,  to  finish  his  studies.  Flere  he  cultivated 
his  taste  for  the  Latin  classics,  with  cjreat  assiduity.  He  also  enter- 
ed into  the  Greek  classics,  but  not  with  the  same  partiality.  Of  all 
the  Latin  writers,  he  was  most  attached  to  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Ta- 
citus he  preferred  to  Livy,  but  with  na  enthusiasm  for  either* 

'  Of  Mr.  Wilkes's  academical  acquirements,  no  eulogy  need.be 
attempted.  He  owed  more  to  his  own  application,  and  to  studj-, 
than  to  the  assistance  of  the  university.  These  were  his  best  pre- 
ceptors, llie  university  did  something,  but  his  own  ardour  and 
perseverance  did  more.  They  made  him  a  most  excellent  Latin 
classic,  and  a  tolerable  Greek  one.  He  never  failed  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  acquaintance  ^vith  the  best  writers  in  those  lan- 
guages ;  so  that  when  he  entered  into  the  wide  field  of  politics, 
which  was  a  few  months  after  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty, 
he  was  as  complete  a  scholar  as  he  could  have  been  had  he  remained 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Hertford.'—- 
V.  9. 

"We  here  pause  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Almon's  eulogy  on  his  attainments,  the  foregoing  account  of 
Mr.  Wilkes's  education,  connected  with  the  subsequent  detail 
of  his  depraved  conduct  and  licentious  opinions,  furnishes  an 
argunient  in  favour  of  the  usual  and  regular  mode  of  edu- 
cation for  English  gentlemen  at  a  public  school'  and  English 
university,  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  the  invective  of 
Gibbon's  wounded  vanity,  or  the  overflowings  of  Cowper's 
mistaken  zeal. 

Whatever  might  be  the  original  propensities  of  Wilkes's 
constitution,  the  temptations  by  which  he  was  seduced,  or  the 
accidents  by  which  he  was  thrown  into  a  participation  of 
every  loose  and  every  profane  excess  in  the  company  of  the 
most  abandoned  profligates,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
illiberal  austerity  and  puritanical  seclusion  of  his  education 
left  on  lais  mind  an  impression  of  aversion  and  disgust,  and 
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tended  very  strongly  to  give  him  an  ardent  longing  for  the  un^ 
known  and  forbidden  pleasures  of  the  world;  so  that  the 
moment  he  Avas  emancipated  from  restraints,  he  plunged  head- 
long with  all  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  into  the  extremes  of 
vice  and  folly-  Nor  did  it  increase  his  affection  for  a  life  of 
moral  and  religious  regularity,  that  he  found  himself  in  his 
nonage  married,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  parents, 
to  a  woman  half  as  old  again  as  himself,  brought  up  a  reeluse, 
of  habits  abhorrent  from  gaiety,  and  bigoted  to  her  ONvn  per- 
suasions. 

We  return  from  this  digression. — The  remainder  of  the 
first  volume  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole 
work.  It  contains  the  History  of  the  Nortli  Briton,  of  the 
General  Warrant,  Evasion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Seizure 
of  Papers,  and  Discharge  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  :  in 
short,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  public  life,  from  his  first 
political  Essay  'On  the  Rupture  Avith  Spain,  in  1762,'  till 
his  return  after  his  first  flight  to  Paris,  in  1763.  Of  Wilkes's 
OAvn  composition,  we  have  here  his  Dedication  to  Lord  Bute 
of  Ben  Jonson's  glay  '  The  Fall  of  Mortimer,'  which 
Wilkes  himself  esteemed  his  best  production;  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  last  paper  of  the 
North  Briton ;  his  Letter  on  his  Public  Conduct,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  second  volume,  we  have  an  account  of  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  in  November,  1763  ;  the  king's  message,  in 
consequence  of  which  No.  45  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes's  ineffectual  com- 
plaint of  breach  of  privilege.  After  a  tedious  account  of  the 
duel  with  Mr.  Martin,  and  five  letters  to  his  daughter,  follow 
those  to  Mr.  Cotes,  forming  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
his  correspondence.     As  a  specimen  we  give 

LETTER  VUL 

'  Paris,  Hotel  de  Saxe,  January  20,  1764. 

*  MY   DF.AREST   COTES, 

'Philip PS*  writes  to  me  in  a  warm  strain,  to  return  immediately  ; 
and,  from  the  partial  view  he  takes  of  my  affairs,  which  is  so  far  as 
law  and  the  two  houses  are  concerned,  I  really  think  him  vlglit. 
You  and  J,  my  beloved  friend,  have  more  extended  views.;  and 
therefore,  as  1  have  now  an  opportunity,  I  will  sift  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, for  I  am  secure  of  my  conveyance.  Your  letter  of  the  icth 
leaves  me  no  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  my  expulsion.  Now  give 
me  leave  to  take  a  peep  into  futurity.  I  argue  Uj)Oii  the  suppo- 
sition that  I  was  expelled  this  morning,  atone  or  two  o'clock,  after 
a  warm  debate.  I  am,  then,  no  longer  a  member  of  parliament. 
Of  consequence,  a  political  man  not  in  the  house  is  of  no  impor.- 


*  Philippi  was  now  hi*  eolicitor.' 
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ancc  ;  and  never  can  be  well  enough,  nor  minutely  enougVi,  in- 
formed, to  be  of  any  great  service.  What  then  am  I  to  do  ia 
^England  r  If  I  return  soon,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  found  guilty 
of  the  publication  of  N'^/j.j  of  the  North  Briton,  and  of  the  Essay 
on  Woman>  I  must  then  go  off  to  France;  for  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  stand  Mansfield's  sentence  upon  the  publisher  of  a 
paper  declared  by  both  houses  of  parhament,  scandalous,  seditious, 
&c.  The  Essay  on  Woman,  too,  would  be  considered  as  blas- 
phemous ;  and  Mansfield  would,  in  that  case,  avenge  on  me  the 
old  Berwick  grudge.  Am  I  then  to  run  the  risk  of  this,  and  after- 
wards to  confess  by  going  away  so  critically — as  evident  a  flight 
as  iWahomet's  was  from  iVlecca  ?   Surely  not. 

'  But  I  am  to  wait  the  event  of  these  two  trials  ;  and  Philipps  can 
never  persuade  me  that  some  risk  is  not  run.  I  have  in  my  own 
case  experienced  the  tickleness  of  the  people.  I  was  almost  adored 
one  week;  the  next,  neglected,  abused,  and  despised.  With  all 
the  fine  things  said  and  wrote  of  me,  have  not  the  pu'^'lic  to  this 
moment  left  me  in  the  lurch,  as  to  the  expence  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  law-suits  ?  I  will  serve  them  to  the  last  moment  ot  my  life  ;  but 
I  will  make  use  of  the  understanding  God  has  given  me,  and  will 
owe  neither  my  security  nor  indemnity  to  them.  Can  I  trust  like- 
wise a  rascally  court,  who  bribe  my  own  servantg  to  steal  out  of 
my  house.''  Which  of  the  opposition,  likewise,  can  call  on  me,  and 
expect  my  services  ?  1  hold  no  obligation  to  any  of  them,  but  to 
lord  Temple,  who  is  really  a  superior  being.  It  appears,  then-, 
that  there  is  no  call  of  honour. 

'I  will  now  go  on  to  the  public  cause, that  of  every  man, — liberty. 
Is  there  then  any  one  point  behind  to  be  tried  ?  I  think  not.  1  he  two 
important  decisions  in  the  court  of  common-picas  and  at  Guildhall, 
have  secured  for  ever  an  Englishman's  liberty  and  property.  They 
have  o-rown  out  of  my  firmness,  and  the  alTair  ol  the  North  Briton;" 
but  neither  in  this  case  are  we  nor  our  posterity  concerned  whether 
John  Wilkes,  or  John  a  Nokes,  wrote  or  published  the  North 
Briton  or  the  Essay  on  Woman. 

*  The  public,  then,  has  no  call  upon  me.   I  have  steadily  pursued 
their  object :   and  I  may  now,  after  all  their  huzzas,  fall  back  into 
the  mass  of  common  citizens.     Docs  any   one  point  suffer  by  my 
absence?  I  have  not  heard  that  it  docs.     I  know  that  many  ot'  the 
opposition  are,  to  the  full,  as  much  embarrassed  about  my  business 
as  the  administration,  and  detest  it    as  much.     I    believe,    both 
parties  will    rejoice  at   my  being  here.     Too   many  jiersonalities, 
likewise,  have  been  mixed  with  m}'  business  ;  and  the  king  himself 
has  taken  too  great,  not  to  say  too  indecent,  a  share  in  it,  to  recede. 
Can  it  bethought,  too,  that  the  princess  dowager  can  ever  forgive 
what  she  supposes  I  have  done?   What  then  am  I  to  expect  if  I  re- 
turn to   England  ?   Persecution  from   my   enemies  ;  coldness  and 
neglect  from  friends,  except  such  nobis  ones  as  you  and  a  few  more. 
I  "o  on  to  some  other  things. 

'  My  private  finances  are  much  hurt  by  three  elections  ;  one  at. 
Berwick,  and  two  at  Aylesbury.  Miss  Wilkes's  education  is  ex- 
pensive.    I  can  li\K  here  much  cheapei    than   in  London.     And 
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v/hviX  is  my  duly,  and  you  know  is  the  object  I  have  most  at  heart, 
Iier  welfare,  will  be  better,  in  ^very  point,  ascertained  here,  with 
TDC,  than  at  London.  Shall  I  return  to  Great  George-street,  and 
live  at  so  expensive  a  house  ?  forbid  it  real  economy,  and  forbid 
it  pride,  to  s^o  to  another,  unless  for  some  great  national  point  of 
liberty!  Perhaps,  in  the  womb  of  fate,  some  important  public  or 
private  event  is  to  turn  up.  A  lucky  death  often  sets  gli  ri'^bt. 
Mrs.  Mead  and  Mrs.  Sherbrooke  are  both  old,  and  have  r,o  relatiori 
but  mi!S  Wilkes.  She  is  dievot^d  to  me,  beyond  what  you  caa 
imagirie;  and  is  really  all  that  a  fond  father  can  wish.  I  have 
fciktn  all  possible  care  of  her  in  every  respect.  I  could  live  here  as 
■U'cU  as  I  wish,  for  one  half  of  v/hat  it  will  cost  me  in  London  : 
and,  when  miss  Wilkes  was  of  an  age  to  return  to  England,  not  a 
farthing  in  debt — which  at  present  oppresses  my  spirits.  I  am 
grown  prudent,  and  will  be  economical  to  a  great  degree. 

*  Jf  government  means  peace  or  friendship  with  me,  apd  to  save 
their  honour  (wounded  to  the  quick  by  Webb's  atfair),!  then 
breathe  no  longer  hostility.  And,  between  ourselves,  if  they  vyould 
send  me  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  it  is  all  1  should  v/ish. 
Mr.  Grenville,!  am  told,  solicits  his  recal.  I  think,  however,  thq 
king  can  never  be  brought  to  this  (as  to  me,  I  mean),  thovigh  the 
ministry  would  wish  it. 

'  If  I  stay  at  Paris,  1  will  not  be  for^rot  in  England  ;  for  I  will 
feed  the  papers,  from  time  to  time,  with  gall  and  vinegar  against 
the  administration.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  am 
courted  here,  nor  how  pleased  our  inveterate  enemies  are  with  the 
North  Briton.  Go)- felt  the  pulse  of  the  French  ministers  about 
my  coming  here  and  Churchill's,  upon  the  former  repoit.  The 
answer  was  sent  from  the  duke  de  Ptaslin,  by  the  k'"g's  orders,  to 
monsieur  St.  toy,  premier  commis  dcs  affaires  etran<reres^  in  these 
words  :  *•  Les  deux  lUustres  J.  W.  et  C-  C.  peuvcnt  venir  er\ 
France  et  a  Paris  aussi  souvent,  et  pour  autant  de  tems,  qu'ils  le 
jugeront  a  propos,"  &c. 

*  I  am  otfered  the  liberty  of  printing  here  whatever  I  choose. 
I  have  taken  no  resolution  ;  nor  will  I,  till  I  hear  again  from  you. 
Favour  me.  with  your  ser.timents  fully  and  freely. 

'  Your  niost  devoted,  Jo;in  Wilkes.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

The  rest  of  the  x'olume  is  chiefly  taken  up  with,  letters  to 
liis  daughter,  written  whilst  he  was  on  his  Italian  tour.  '  Of 
these  we  select  part  of  the  22nd,  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining. 

'  1  went  from  Grenoble  to  see  the  Grande  Chartreuse;  which  is 
the  chief  monastery  of  the  Chartreux,  and  where  the  general  chapter 
is  held  once  in  every  year.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  from  Grenoble  ;  . 
among  the  mo?t  savage  rocks,  and  gloomy  woods,  you  can  ima- 
gine. The  situation  insjjires  horror  rather  than  pensiveness.  The 
iimnks  are  extremely  hospitable,  and  entertain  strangers  very  well. 
'Jhey  S[)eak  only  on  particular  days ;  but  ix  pere  coadjuteur  is  ap- 
pointed to  receive  and  to  do  the  honours  to  strangers,  and  the  ph^e 
general  may  always  talk.  They  eat  no  meat ;  but  they  have  fish  of 
aW  sorts,  and  gai den-stuff'.  'J'hey  are  allowed  to  drink  wine,  an(J 
the  ph^  <ytncrai  sent  me  a  present  of  the  best  Burgundy  I  ever  tasted. 
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They  receive  all  strangers:  and  there  are  separate  apartments  for 
the  English,  French,  Sjianiards,  Src.  with  a  large  hall  for  each  ti> 
<line  in.  The  building  is  immense,  and  near  it  are  small  houses  for 
all  kinds  of  workmen.  I  lay  there  ;  and  was  as  well  entertained  as 
it  is  possible  to  be, — with  the  best  fish,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  an3 
\vine.  1  ought  to  have  mentioned  first  the  pious  conversatioii  of 
the  good  fathers  ;  which  edified  me  greatly,  though  not  quite  con- 
verted so  obstinate  a  heretic  as  my  dear  Polly  knows  me  to  be. 
Many  of  the  fathers  have  lived  much  in  the  gay  world;  ^nd  are 
indeed  truly  gentlemen,— -very  polite  and  easy,  and  not  in  the  least 
peevish.  Several  of  them  were  only  sons  of  great  fortunes,  who 
have  voluntarily  retired  there.  They  have  each  a  bed- chamber, aa 
anticbamber,  a  cabinet,  and  a  garden  ;  with  a  variety  of  irori  and 
wooden  instruments  to  make  chairs,  boxes,  &:c.  to  amuse  them- 
selves.' Vol.  li.  p.  i8i. 

Notes  upon  Churchill  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  third 
Volume;  among  which,  in  a  note  upon  a  passage  of  *  The 
Candidate/  is  Mr.  Wilkes's  account  of  Medmenhani  abbey,  a 
of  which  we  insert. 

'  Medmenham  (or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Mednam)  Abbey  is  a 
Tery  large  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  iVlariow  xu. 
Buckinghamshire.  It  was  formerly  a  convent  of  Cistertian  monks. 
The  situation  is  remarkably  fine.  Beautiful  hanging  woods,  soft 
meadows,  a  chrystal  stream,  and  a  grove  of  venerable  old  elms  near 
the  house,  with  the  retiredness  of  the  mansion  itself,  made  it  as 
sweet  a  retreat  as  the  most  poetical  imagination  could  create. 

'  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  Pmil  Whitehead, 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  other  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  rented 
,the  abbey,  and  often  retired  thither  in  the  summer.  Among  other 
amusements,  they  had  sometimes  a  mock  celebration  of  the  rites 
of  the  foreign  religious  orders  ;  of  the  i'Vanciscans  in  narticulary 
for  the  gentlemen  had  taken  that  title  from  their  founder,  sir  Francis 
Dashwood.  "  Paul  the  aged"*  was  secretary  and  steward  to  thei 
order.  Mr.  Wilkes  had  not  been  at  the  abbey  for  many  months 
before  the  publication  of  this  poem  in  1764. 

'  No  proiane  eye  has  dared  to  {(cnetrate  into  the  English  Eieu- 
sinian  mysteries  of  the  chapter-rccm  ;  where  the  monks  a^se^^tJlt:^l 
on  all  solemn  occasions,  and  the  more  secret  rites  weie  perforaicd, 
and  libations  poured  forth  in  n:>uch  pomp  to  the  Bona  Dea.  I  shall 
only  venture  to  relate  whiit  many  mortal  eyes  have  seen;  and 
. —  sit  ixiihi  fas  audita  lor^ui. 

*  Over  the  grand  entrance,  \w^.?.  the  famous  inscription  on  Rabe- 
lais's  abbey  of  Theleme  :  Fay  re  out  wudras.  At  the  etui  of  the 
p.tssage,  o>^r  the  door,  was  :  Aude,  ho^pts,  coniemnere  opcsi  At  ens 
end  of  the  refectory  was  Harpocratcs,  the  Egyptian  god  of  silence; 
at  the  other  end  the  goddess  Angerona,  that  the  same  duty  might 
be  enjoined  to  both  sexes.'    Vol.  iii.  p.  60, 

Tlie  reader  who  wishes  any  farther  detail  of  this  horribly 

'  *U.v.  Whitehead.' 
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profligate  institution,  may  find  it  in  the  third  volume  of 
Chrysal;  in  the  fourth  volume  of  which  work,  we  observe 
en  pa u ant y  there  is  a  very  well  drawn  character  of  Wilkes. 
In  this  volume  also  are  Mr.  Wilkes's  celebrated  Letter  to  the 
Electors  of  Aylesbury  j  his  two  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton; 
and  various  other  papers,  many  of  very  little  consequence, 
bringing  down  his  history  to  his  expulsion  from  parliament, 
by  a  vote  of  the  house,  February  3,  1769.  The  fourth  vo- 
lume records  his  election  as  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
Without  in  1769,  as  sIieritF  of  London  and  Middlesex  in 
1 77 1,  and  as  lord-mayor  in  1774.  Letters  between  him 
and  his  daughter,  as  usual,  fill  up  the  gaps.  We  luive  also- 
the  speeches  he  addressed  to  public  charrcters,  vrhen 

He  chamberlain  was  after  mack 

For's  just  and  righteous  dealings.— Salmagundi. 

Numbers  of  complimentary  letters  on  the  elegant  editions 
of  Catullus  and  Threophrastus,  printed  under  his  care,  &c.  &c. 
bring  up  the  rear.  The  fifth  volume  opens  with  miscellaneous' 
letters;  one  of  which,  from  miss  Sterne,  is  so  much  in  her  fa- 
ther's strangest  manner,that  we  must  indulge  our  readers  with 
an  extract. 

'  Dear  Sir,  Angouleme,  July  22,  1769. 

*  Tis  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  take  my  pen  to  fulfil  the  pror 
inise  I  made  you  the  last  time  I  had  die  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  1 
mean  that  of  writing  to  you,  and  to  give  you  an  account  of  us  and 
of  our  situation.  A  correspondent  like  Mr,  Wilkes  gives  your 
humble  servant  more  vanity  than  I  thought  1  was  capable  of.  I 
am  an  inch  taller  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday.  I  wish  the  French 
may  not  find  a  difference  in  my  behaviour — cc  saa  hien  pirc.  When 
I  receive  a  letter  from  you,  tliey  certainly  will  say,  '*  Pestc  I  que 
cctteJiUe  est  ayjotird^  hui  dans  ces  grands  airs  !  Dccampons  an  plus  I'lfe.^' 
This  is  supposing  you  will  favour  me  with  an  answer,  else  I  have 
done  wrong  to  style  you  "correspondent:"  but  I  know  you  are 
polite,  and  never  want  what  the  French  call  egards  pour  Its  fcnwtcs ; 
encore  vioins^je  rn  i?nagine,  vis'a-visles  piles. 

'  You  expected  an  English  letter,  and  not  a  pot  poiirri.  I  will 
not  write  one  word  more  of  French.  I  know  not  why  1  do,  for  I 
am  no  very  great  admirer  of  the  language  :  'tis  better  calculated  for 
nonsense  than  my  own  ;  and  consequently  suits  me  better  to  write. 
"though  not  Mr.  Wilkes  to  teaci.  Thank  my  etais,  you  promised 
me  not  to  shew  my  letters  to  any  one,  not  even  to  your  confessor — ■ 
remember  that.  • 

'  Now,  as  to  our  journey, — nothing  either  agreeable  in  it  or  di- 
verting, I  promise  you.  A  journey  through  France  (that  is  to  say, 
the  posting  part  of  it)  cannot  be  -a  Sentimcital  onQ;  for  it  is  one 
continued  squabble  with  inrrkeepers  and  postdlions  :  yet  not  like 
.  liJmelfungus*,  who  never  kept  his  temper  ;   for  we  kept  ours,  and 

'  ■  Sentimental  Journev.' 
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taugKed  whilst  we  scolded. — How  much  the  French  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  us!  They  give  themselves  ease  by  swearing;  which, 
YOU  know,  is  talking  bawdy.  V\e  English  women  do  not  know 
i^o  set  about  it ;  yet,  as  archbishops  in  France  swear  a"s  well  as  thvir 
nei'Tbbours  (Cor  I  have  heard  them,  to  my  ediiication),  I  cannot 
See  why  we  women  may  not  follow  their  example.  The  French 
women,  however,  do  it  sans  faccn.  Again! — scratch  out  the 
■words  .vf/«.y  /^fo«  yourself,  and  put  an  English  one  in  the  place, 
which  I  will  hereafter  adopt. 

*  Angoulcme  is  a  pretty  town  :  the  country  most  delightful,  and 
from  the  principal  walk  there  is  a  very  line  prospect;  a  serpentine 
river,  which  joins  the  Garonne  at  Bourdeaux,  has  a  very  good  ef- 
fect ;  trees  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  form  little  islands,  where  the 
inhabitants  go  and  take  the  fresco: — in  short,  'tis  a  most  pleasing 
prospect;  and  I  know  no  greater  pleasure  than  sitting  by  the  side 
of  the  river,  reading  Milton  or  Shakspeare  -to  my  mother.  Some- 
times I  take  my  guitar,  and  sing  to  her.  Thus  do  the  hours  slide 
away  imperccplibly  ;   with  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  music. 

Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay, 
We  play  the  trifle  life  away. 

Yet,  dear  sir,  often  do  we  wish  ourselves  in  England.     Necessity 
sciit  us  hither  ;   may  Fortune  bring  us  back!'  Vol.  v.  p.  9. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  a  collection  of  all  manner  of 
miscellaneous  matters,  copies  of  Proclamations,  Extract  from 
the  Guildhall  Rota  Book,  the  Wills  of  John  Wilkes,  Miss 
Wilkes,  Israel  Wilkes,  &c.  &c.  among  which  occurs  the 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  England,  a  composition  that 
never  rises  above  mediocrity,  and  leaves  us  no  reason  to  regret 
the  want  of  the  remainder  of  that  long-threatened  work.  ,  At 
length  we  see  land.  After  a  course  so  fatiguing  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  readers,  we  may  now  be  allowed  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Almon's  five  volumes  in  the  v/oixls  of  Martial: 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  medlocria,  sunt  mala  plura. 

BUT  what  shall  we  say  to  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who 
have  favoured  the  public  with  four  more  volumes  of  Wil- 
kesiana  ?  Mr.  Almon  shall  speak  for  us.  In  the  postscript  to 
his  preface  he  says, 

'  It  may  be  proper  for  the  editor  to  state  that  since  his  announce- 
ment of  this  work,  he  has  been  offered  some  collections  of  very 
trifling  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  possession  of  some  persons 
who  evinced  more  regard  to  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  than 
to  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  or  the  information  of  the  public. — 
Sedulously  attentive  to  the  expectation  of  his  friends,  in  regard  to 
the  perfection  of  the  work  which  he  had  announced,  he  paid  due 
attention  to  these  offers,  but  found  that  the  letters  themselves  were 
wholly  unworthy  of  tije  public  eye,  and  so  utterly  insignificant  and 
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irifling,  that  it  would  have  been  indecorous,  both  in  respect  td  the 
deceased  and  his  readers,  to  have  given  them  place  in  this  collection.' 

So  far  we  agree  with  him :  but  when  he  adds  that  *  they 
(elucidate  no  traits  of  private  character,'  we  are  reluctantly 
obliged  to  dissent ;  and  beg  leave  to  observe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  if  we  knew  from  the  former  pubiicaticn  that  Wilkes  was 
excessively  fond  of  his  daughter,  we  not  only  have  that  trait 
confirmed  in  the  latter  by  ^  damnable  iteration,'  but  we  learn 
ihoreover  that  he  war,  also  fiDnd  cf  *  giblet  soups  and  yjork- 
griskins.'     Vol.  ii.  Letter  5'. 

In  fact,  never  was  there  a  more  hafipy  union  of  parental 
love  and  loVe  of  good- eating,  than  in  these  strange  letters. 

*  The  alderman  of  Farringdon  Without  is  not  yet  laughed  out 
of  his  passion  for  catering;  and  therefore  has  sent  you  some  delicate 
country  pork,  fed  with  milk  and  pea?e  only,  and  a  leg  of  Welsh 
niutton.  He  hopes  to  enjoy  both  with  his  beloved  daughter  th^ 
next  week.  He  has  sent  in  the  same  basket  a  sally  lunkin  for  her 
breakfast,  and  a  brown  loaf  from  the  country,  both  of  which  are 
much  esteemed.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

Here  we  should  dismiss  this  Wretched  compilation  without 
a  word  more,  did  hot  oiir  duty  to  the  public  imperiously  call 
upon  us  to  stigmatize  with  marked  reprobation  the  conduct 
of  the  editor,  who  has  suffered  that  shameful  compound  of 
folly  and  blasphemy,  called  an  *  account  of  a  Christinas  dinner,' 
(Letter  75,  Vol.  ii.)  to  be  obtruded  upon  the  public.  He 
says,  indeed,  (page  181)  that  *  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  editor 
possessed  not  a  full  power  of  omitting  as  many  of  the  letters  as 
he  chose;'  and  again, 

*  There  are  also  some  few  letters  (they  are  very  feW")  that  a  little 
betray  some  of  the  particular  opinions  which  the  author  is  known 
to  have  entertained.  Perhaps  also  these  might  have  been  omitted^ 
but  the  passages  of  this  sort  are  so  rare  as  hardly  to  give  alarm  to 
the  most  scrupulous.  And  it  may  surely  be  reasonably  doubted, 
whether  more  would  not  have  been  lost  with  resjject  to  knowledge 
of  character,  than  would  have  been  gained  on  the  score  of  an  over- 
Strained  decorum:'      Vol.  i.  p.  7. 

but  he  deprives  himself  even  of  these  lame  excuses,  when  he  as-" 
serts,  (page  183)  that,  '  on  the  whole,  these  letters  are  not,  in 
his  judgment,  disgraceful  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  memory.'  Let  him 
beware  :  the  public  will  pardon  the  sins  of  his  youth,  a  lifeless 
tragedy  and  a  few  feeble  sonnets;  but  for  a  paltry  gain  to 
lend  his  assistance,  if  not  his  name,  to  the  diffusion  of  ribaldry 
and  profaneness,  is  a  kind  of  treason  against  society  for  which 
nothing  can  atone.  On  the  whole,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
patience,  time,  and  pocket,  we  recommend  that  the  four  ad- 
ditional volumes  be  forthwith  consigned  to  the  vault  of  all  the 
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Capulefs  *,  and  that,  from  the  materials  of  Mr.  Alraon's  large 
coliection,  the  best  parts  be  selected,  and  edited  in  not  more 
than  two  vohimes,  with  this  title  :  *  Volumina  duo,  ex  tam 
multis  libris  conglulinata,  quod  unus  pinguis  cocus  per  decern 
annos,  oves,  boves,  sues,  grues,  passeres,  anseres,  &c.  Sec. 
coquere,  vel  aliquis  fumosus  calefactor  centum  magna  hypo- 
causta  per  viginti  annos  ab  eis  calefacere,  posset.' 

Epii^toL  Obscuror.  Viror. 


Art.   XlJi —Narrative  of  a    Voyage  to    Brasil.       By    Thomas- 
Lhidky.  %vo.  6s.  Boards.    Johnson.      1805. 

THE  writer  of  this  work  >vas  master  of  a  brig,  in  which  he 
-railed  on  a  speculation  the  2J;th  of  February  1802,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  Rio  Janeiro.  A  gale  of  wind  in  the 
course  from  St.  Helena  obliged  him  to  bear  away  for  the 
nearest  port  in  Brasil ;  and  he  arrived  at  Bahia  (or  St.  Salva- 
vlorc)  about  the  middle  of  April.  After  the  usual  inconveni- 
ences from  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese,  he  sailed  about  the 
middle  of  May  for  Rio  Janeiro,  but  was  again  obliged  to  put 
into  port  when  he  was  off  Porto  Seguio.  Here,  by  his  own 
confession,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  son  of  the 
judge  of  the  place,  for  some  Brasil  wood  :  a  quantity  was  pre- 
pared for  barter  ;  but  it  was  not  delivered,  from  its  being  too 
generally  known  '  that  the  guardians  of  trade  were  going  to 
engage  in  an  illicit  commerce.'  Another  offer  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  ;  and  on  its  being  accepted  by  the  captain,  it  was  de- 
termined that  on  the  next  night  a  quantity  should  be  sent  on 
board:  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution ;  because 
the  author,  on  better  information,  would  have  no  cancern  with 
it,  being  no  Ioniser  solicitous  to  obtain  any  wood,  as  he  '  found 
that  it  was  an  article  strictly  contraband,  and  not  to  be  obtained 
without  danger.' 

The  ship  required  some  repairs ;  but  just  before  they  were 
finished,  it  was  seized  on  the  2d  of  July  by  an  order  from  the 
government,  and  the  captain  and  crew  taken  into  custody.  The 
arrest  was  owing  to  information  having  been  given  of  the  two 
sons  of  the  judge  being  engaged  in  mal  practices  in  the  diamond 
country,  and  being  concerned  in  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  master  of  this  vessel :  they  also  were  seized  and  conveyed 
to  prison,  with  the  captain  and  crew,  at  Porto  Seguro  j  and,  at 
the' end  of  September  they  were  transferred  to  Bahia,  and 
lodged  in  different  fortresses.  From  this  place  the  captain  ef- 
fected his  escape,  and  arrived  at  Oporto  on  the  2d  of  November 
1803  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  the  consul  went  to  Lisbon,  to  re- 
present his  case  to  the  ambassador. 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol,  4.  February,  1805.  O 
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Application  was  raciJe  to  the  Portuguese  government;  atKt 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  its  determination  was  de^ 
clared,  that  no  restitution  or  recompencc  whatever  should  be 
made  in  this  affair. 

From' the  time  of  his  detention  to  his  escape,  the  author 
kept  a  journal  of  every  transaction,  which  is  dull  and  prolix. 
The  treatment  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  liis-  crew,  was  unne- 
cessarily vexatious  and  cruel,  even  if  the  charge  against  them 
had  been  true  •,  but  for  a  considerable  time  during  his  stay  in 
the  country,  he  was  allowe^-  the  liberty  of  moving  about  in  the 
city,  and  the  choice  of  his  habitation.  Several  ships  from 
England  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  confinement ;  one  a  ship  of 
war,  with  whose  captain  he  conversed,  but  no  result  of  conse- 
quence followed  :  from  which  it  should  seem  that  the  difficulty 
of  paryying  the  charge  was  too  great  to  be  overcome,  'i  he 
author  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  opportunity  of  associa- 
ting with  the  higher  classes.  The  }3rasilians  he  represents  under 
the  usual  colours ;  sloth,  dirtiness,  and  superstition,  are  the 
chief  features  of  their  character  t  but  these  have  been  so  often 
described  by  better  writers,  that  the  voyage  through  so  many 
wearisome  pages  on  the  author's  feeling3,  overbalances  any  sa- 
tisfaction that  we  might  derive  from  his  description  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  The  work  will  be,  however,  found 
very  useful  to  all  who  approach  the  coast  of  the  Brasils ;  and 
particularly  so  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  engage  in  the  con- 
traband trade,  who  will  from  this  work  be  qualified  to  estimate 
the  dangers  they  are  likely  to  encounter.  The  Portuguese 
government  will  certainly  be  thankful  for  this- publication  •,  as 
it  is  not  desirous,  of  seeing  strangers  in  its  colonies,  and  is  par- 
ticularly earnest  to  intimidate  both  them  and  the  natives  from 
any  connection  in  prohibited  articles. 


Art.  XIII. — A  Statistical  and  Historical  Inquiry  intQ  the  Pi't-> 
gress  and  Itlafrnittide  of  the  Population  of  Ireland.  By  Hhomai 
N^'wenhaniy  JLsq.  Zva.    Bs..  Boards.     Baldwin.     1805. 

QUESTIONS  in  political  arithmetic,  e\'en  when  abstracted- 
ly considered,  naturally  excite  general  cui-Iosity :  but  when 
viewed  by  the  politician  as  a  collection  of  facts  which  are  cal- 
culated to  elucidate  the  actual  and  comparative  advantages  and 
resources  of  kingdoms;*  to  point  out  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  national  wealth,  strength,  and  prosperity  ;  and  to  draw  the 
attention  more  clearly  to  the  causes  of  such  variations  as  may 
have  occurred;  they  become  of  the  first  importance,and  demand 
every  possible  consideration  and  encouragement.  Almost  every 
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liian  is  fond  of  any  Information,  however  incorrect-,  which  an- 
nounces to  liim  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  viiiafc. 
town,  or  country,  where  he  resides  ;  the  sources  ahd  amount  oi 
public  revenue,  taxes,  and  expenditure  :  but  hov/  fev/  can  or 
will  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  minute  investigation,  so  a<^: 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  and  commi:nicate  information  which 
can  be  relied  upon  for  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  !  When- 
ever, therefore,  any  gentleman  of  respectability  dedicates  a  con- 
siderable poriion  of  his  time  to  an  useful  inquiry  not  of  the 
most  inviting  nature,  and  which  demands  no  common  degree 
of  laboirr  and  diligence  in  its  execution, — though  he  may  fail  in 
some  of  his  expectations,  or  be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  rea- 
sonljigs,  still  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  every 
additional  fact,  or  for  any  distinct  arrangement  of  facts,  which 
his  work  mav  be  found  to  contain. 

The  author  of  the  inquiry  before  us  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Clonmel :  he  is  possessed 
of  much  local  Information  ;  is  an  attentive  observer  ;  has  been 
industrious  in  consulting'  the  most  authentic  documents  ;  and, 
making  some  allowance  for  his  partiality,  has  no  premeditated 
intention,  we  believe,  to  introduce  wilful  misrepi'esentations.' 
Although  he  professes  himself  to  be  naturally  and  habitually 
attached  to  Ireland,  and  evidently  is  fond  of  placing  every  thing 
relative  to  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  In  the  most  fa- 
vourable point  of  view,  yet  we  cannot  but  give  him  credit  for 
a  general  artd  unqualified  disapprobation  of  all  factious  and 
party  views,  and  believe  that  he  would  readily  co-operate  with 
every  good  subject  of  the  empire  in  promoting  its  united  in- 
terests and  prosperity. 

Our  autl>or  has  been  Induced  to  undertake  the  present  in- 
quiry, from  an  idea  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Ireland  Is  not  generally  diffused  in  this  country,  and 
that  its  population  and  resources  have  been  much  under-rated. 
We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  treated  his  subject,  and  of  the  most  Im- 
portant facts  and  conclusions  to  be  fouad  in  the  v/ork. 

The  priiuipal  causes  which  conduce  to  accelerate  the  inulti- 
plication  of  the  human  species,  he  justly  observes,  are  plenty  of 
food,  frequency  of  marriage,  an  healthful  climate,  a  mild  and 
equitable  government,  and  an  Increasing  demand  for  labour. 
Previous  to  the  last  century,  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  were 
by  no  means  auspicious  to  an  Increase  of  population,  or  indeed 
to  the  progress  of  any  political  improvement.  Wars,  rebel- 
lions, famine,  and  pestilence,  were  the  successive  and  sometimes 
united  scourges  of  that  unhappy  coimtrv.  But  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  last  century,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  abund- 
ant food  and  frequent  marriages,  seconded  by  a  climate  highly- 
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salubrious  and  little  counteracted  by  physical  or  moral  cala- 
mities, have  conduced  to  a  rapid  increase  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion. The  plenty  of  food  our  author  ascribes  partly  to  the 
introduction  of  potatoes,  the  peculiar  sustenance  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  Irish,  and  partly  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
country.  The  frequency  of  marriage,  too,  is  a  consequence  of 
abundance  of  food',  b-y  which  the  maintenance  of  children  is 
attended  Avith  little  expeftce  or  inconvenience.  O^  the  con- 
trary, children  become  a  source  of  wealth.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
add(xi,  that  the  Irish  poor  have  been  accustomed  to  reconcile 
tlT'mselves  to  various  privations;  and  to  dispense  witli  many  of 
those  articles  which,  in  other  countries,  and'  especially  in  Eng- 
land, are  by  the  same  class  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  acquishion  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  capital 
is  considered  as  quite  unnecessary  before  entering  into  the  state 
of  wedlock  :  the  bodily  labour  of  the  parties  is  suflrcient  to: 
supply  ?dl  their  immediate  wants  ;  and  gradually  furnishes  the 
means  of  maintenance,  clothing,  and  accommodation,  for  their 
families.     The  following  appears  to  be  a  curious  fact. 

•  I  insert  the  ioUowing  extract  frora  a  letter  written  by  an  intelw 
ligent  and  respectaV/le  cltrgyinan,  not  so  much  on  account  ;  f  its 
assistance  in  conveying  aJi  idea  ot  the  facility  w^ith  which  children 
have  been  reared  in  Ireland,  as  on  thnt  of  its  tendency  to  throw  some' 
additionallight  on  the  circuimstances  of  the  Irish  poor.  *'  Among, 
the  various  modes  of  industry  to  which  the  poor  people  in  this  and 
one  or  two  of  the  adjacent  panslies  resort,  th--it  of  nursing  and  rear- 
ing Prtm//ce//v  seems  not  unworthy  of  ])articalar  attention.  Pariah' 
eens  is  the  vnlgar  appellation  given  to  the  foundling  infants,  sent 
down  everv  year  trom  Dublin,  in  large  cargoes,  to  be  wet  and  dry- 
nursed,  fed,  and  clothed,  at  the  latt;,  (until  within  these  kist  four 
years)  of  forty  shillings  a  3'ear  for  each  child,  and  three  pounds  for 
the  last  year  ;  unless  the  nurse  wishes  to  retain  tiie  child,  wluch  she 
hfj-iqi/inll'/  imlw.cd  fo  do.  In  this  case,  the  last  year's  wages  are 
forfeited.  The  nurses  are  moreover  obliged  to  take  the  children  to 
Dublin  (distant  about  forty  njiles)  once  every  year,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  salaries.  Each  of  the?evv retched  women  has  an  infant  of 
hef  own  at  the  breast,  at  the  same  time,  with  one  or  t-^-o  of  these 
Parhlicens.  There  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  these  little  Ill- 
fated  beings  in  this  [larish.  Within  the  last  four  years,  the  salary 
for  the  fore"'<iin^  purposes,  has  been  raisad  from  Inrty  shillings  to' 
five  pounds  for  the  tiistyear,  and  three  pounds  for  every  succeeding 
rear,  till  the  child  be  returned  at- the  age  of  7?  «( .  'J'he  mo?t  eag.-r 
solicitations  are  made  to  obtain  th  nursing  of  these  children." 
P.  19. 

In  the  third  section  IMr.  Newenliam.  takes  notice  of  the 
circumstances  which  he  conceives  ha\'e  tended  to  frustrate,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  agency  of  the  causes  of  a  rapid  multi- 
plication of  people  in  Ireland.     iT.ese  circua^stances  he  euu- 
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itrterates  to  be  the  penal  laws  whieh  for  a  great  part  of  the  cen- 
tury were  iu  force  against  Romali-catholics,  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial jealousy  which  induced  tbe  Engjish  pa.rliament  to  im - 
pose  restraints  upon  the  tradeof  Ireland,  the  encroachment  of 
pasturage  upon  tillage,  and  the  numerous  emis^ations  to  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies.  On  the  subject  of  emigration  v/e 
liave  the  foliov/ing  statement : 

'  In  the  year  1784  there  ■a])peared  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
rumber^  who  emigrated  to  America  ui  tne  years  1771,  1772,  1773. 
It  was  as  follows  ; 


*  Li  the  year  1 77  I. 

Ports. 

No.  of  Ships. 

No. 

of  People. 

BelJast 

-             _           -                7                - 

- 

»'75^^ 

Newry 

-     9 

- 

2,»CO 

Derry 

13 

- 

3.650 

Larne 

2 

- 

450 

Portrush 

I 

•  In  the  year  1772. 

■ 

250 

Belfast 

10 

. 

2,659 

Kewry 

5 

- 

i,6co 

Derry 

9 

- 

2,6oo 

Larne 

S 

- 

1,300 

Portrush 

.1 

*  /;/  the  year  I  773. 

250  , 

Belfast 

-    13 

- 

35400 

Kewry 

-     8 

- 

2,550 

l^erry 

-          -             -         14 

- 

4,050 

Larne 

-              4             - 

- 

1,300" 

'  Total  28,600.     Annual  average 

9'S33- 

"  If  we  said  that  during  fifty  years  of  the  last  century  the  average 
annual  emigrations  to  America  and  the  West  Indies  (for  consider- 
able nunibers  went  there  also)  amounted  to  about  4,000,  and  con- 
sequently that,  in  that  space  of  time,  about  200,000  had  emigrated 
to  the  British  plantations,  I  am  disposed  to  think  we  should  rather 
fall  siicrc  of,  than  exceed  the  truth.'    p.  59. 

It  is  also  supposed,  on  the  testimony  of  abbe  M'Geoghegan 
in  his  *  Histoire  cl'Irlaude,'  that  450,000  irishmen  perished  in 
'the  service  of  France  between  tiic  years  1691  and  1744.  We 
.  dc  not  deny  that  these  circumstances  may  have  had  soine  effects 
upon  the  population  of  Ireland,  but  not  to  so  extensive  a  de- 
gree as  our  author  seems  to  imagine.  As,  however,  some  of 
these  topics  would  lead  into  a  wide  field  of  incpiry  respecting 
the  policy  or  impolicy  of  many  of  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment when  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries  was 
totally  different  from  what  it  is  at  present,  we  ?hali  absl^iin 
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from  making  any  remarks  upon  the  reasoning  employed  on 
the  occasion.  We  shall  oniy  state  that  the  great  increase  of 
papulation  which  confessedly  took  place  in  Ireland  notwith- 
standing these  apparent  obstacles,  'exceeding  the  progress- 
made  at  the  same  time  in  Great  Britain,)  is  sufficient  to  induce 
us  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  measures  then  pursued  to  be 
a  continued  system  of  destrucave  and  illiberal  oppre>Jsicn..  It 
is  easy  to  condemn  or  iam.ent  what  is  past,  when  the  urgency 
of  the  moment,  and  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  events,  are  ia 
a  great  measure  lost  sight  of.  We  have  more  pleasm-e  in  con- 
templating and  wishing  to  believe  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Foster 
in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  in  1800,  so  frequently  quoted 
by  Mr.Newenham; — that  since  1782,  Ire-arvJ  has  risen  in  civili- 
zation, wealth,  and  manufactures,  in  a  greater  proportion,  and 
with  a  more  rapid  progress,  than  any  otli^r  country  in  Europe. 

The  collection  of  the  hearth-tax  in  Ireland  has  afforded  thz 
rneans  of  estimating  the  progressive  population  5  and  had  the 
returns  been  free  from  all  suspicion  of  inaccuracy,  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  them  might  safely  be  depended  upon  : 
but  Mr.  Newenham  clearly  shews  that,  both  from  negligence 
and  fraud,  these  returns  have  been  extremely  defective,  and 
have  not  exceeded,  but  fallen  far  short  of,  the  truth.  He  at 
the  same  time  finds  himseif  compelled  to  make  use  of  these  do- 
cuments as  the  groundv^ork  of  his  future  calculations ;  into 
which,  of  course,  many  inaccuracies  must  be  introduced  :  and 
instead  of  leaving  the  result,  as  he  imagines,  mere  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  it  has  a  quite  contrary  tendency. 

In  the  fifth  section  our  author  proceeds  to  shew  the  actual 
p;"Ogress  of  population  in  Ireland  dv.ring  the  last  century,  and 
to  ascertain  the  period  during  which  it  doubles.  Jn  the  year 
2672,  sir  "William  Petty  computed  that  Ireland  contained 
about  1,100,000  inhabitants.  By  another  survey,  supposed 
to  be  more  accurate,  made  in  the  year  1695,  captain  South  es.- 
timatetl  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  only  1,034,102.  This 
decrease  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  war  of  the  Revo* 
iution,  and  by  the  political  circumstances  which  both  preceded 
and  followed  it ;  which,  in  turn,  occasioned  the  departure  of  a 
multitude  both  of  protestant  and  Roman-catholic  families. 
Mary  of  the  protestants  perhaps  did  not  return  till  after  the 
ye?r  i^ig^i  and  the  Roman-catholics  who  fled  on  the  complete 
overthrow  of  ^^'^n^  James  probably  never  returned  at  alL 
The  next  account  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is  a  return  of 
the  nu'nber  of  inhabitants  in  each  parish  in  the  year  1731, 
made  by  the  parochial  clergy,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
the  house  of  lords.  Subsequently  to  173X5  six  returns  by  the 
collectors  of  hearth-money  have  been  made  public.  Front 
these  documents  the  fpilo^idng  viev/  has  been  drawn  up. 
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^Captain  South's  computation  In  1695,  -     -     - 
JR.eturn  to  the  house  of  lords  in  1 731,   -     -     - 


fi 754  was  395,4391 


Number  of 
bouses  re- 
turned in 


1767 

)  1777 
i  1785 
I  178B 
L1791 


424,646  I  Number  of 


1,034,102. 
2,010,221. 

"2,372,634 

2,544,276 


448,426  !  inhabitants, at  J  2,693,556 
474,322  [six  to  each       j  2,845,932 


650,000  ]  house.  3,900,000 

7oi,io2j  L4,2o6,6i2 

It  Is  to  be  observed,  that  the  returns  made  previous  to  1788  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  nor  are  we  furnished  with  the  data 
on  which  the  two  previous  computations  are  made.  That  of 
1695,  we  believe,  was  founded  upon  a  poll-tax  which  was  le- 
vied that  year  -,  antl,  from  the  evasions  practised  \&  such  cases, 
probably  faKs  far  short  of  the  real  number,  in  consequence 
of  the  exertions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Mr.  Bushe ;  and  of  the  means  employed  by  the 
inspector-general  and  others,  to  prevent  every  species  of  fraud; 
the  returns  of  1788  and  1791,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  very  near  the  truth.  Although  therefore  by 
.a  tabular  arrangement  Mr.  Newenham  would  make  it  appear 
that;  on  an  avei-age  calculation,,  the  population  of  Ireland  doubles 
inforty-sixyears,  we  donot  see  thatvve  are  warranted  in  drawing 
?aiy  satisfactory  conclusion  from  the  above  documents  except 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  year  1791  the 
actual  population  exceeded  four  millions.  We  v.'-ere  at  lirst  of 
opinion  that  the  allowance  of  six  persons  to  each  house  was  too 
great  an  average  ;  but  from  the  data  contained  in  a  subsequent 
section  appropriated  to  this  particular  subject  (and  which  con- 
tains much  othqr  curious,infonnation),we  are  inclined  to  believe 
h  may  be  well  founded.  I\rom  the  returns  also  made  under 
the  late  population  act  in  Great  Britain,  the  average  fiills  vqry 
little  short  of  six. — ^^It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  introduce 
here  the  following  table  of  population  through£)iit  the  last  cen« 
tury  in  England  and  Wales,  extracted  from  the  '  Observations 
•on  the  Results  of  the  Population  Act^'  to  shew  the  comparative 
.progress  of  population  in  this  country  with  what  is  ;ibpYc  sup^ 
.posed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

Table  ai  Popubtion  throughout  the  last  Century. 
England  and  Wales. 


In  til e  Year 

Population. 

IniheY 

ear 

P 

opulation. 

.   1700 

-     5,475,000 

1770 

-     - 

7,428,000 

1710 

-     5,240,000 

1780 

-     - 

7.953,000 

1720 

-     5,565,000 

1785 

-     - 

8,0:6,000 

.1730      - 

-     5,796,000 

1790 

-     - 

8,<^75,ooo 

1740      - 

-     6,064,000 

1795 

-     - 

9,055,000 

'     »750      - 

-     6,467.000 

1801 

-     - 

9,168^000 

>-6p      - 

-     6,736,000 
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The  existing  population  in  1801,  in  this  table,  is  taken- 
something  below  the  truth,  for  reasons  unnecessary  at  present 
10  explain  j  the  real  number  of  inliabitants  at  that  time  being 
probably  at  least  9.400,00©.  We  should  have  inserted  a  simi- 
lar table  for  Scotland,  but  it  is  not  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
It  only  appears  certain,  that  the  population  of  that  part  of  Great 
Britan  in  iSoi  exceeded  i,6oo,cop. 

Mr,  Newenham  is  extremely  anxious  to  prove  his  position, 
that  the  period  of  doubling  the  population  in  Ireland  is  at  least 
forty-six  years ;  and  attempts  to  draw  arguments  from  the 
iamount  of  hearth-money  collected,  from  the  number  of  new 
houses  returned  at  different  times,  and  from  an  idea  that  a  great 
addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the  return  of  1 79 1 .  The  return 
for  Dublin  he  supposes  to  be  particularly  defective,  and  mahes 
the  foilovv'jng  estimate  of  its  actual  population  : 

•■  Besides  it  may,  I  think,  be  questioned  whether  the  fall  amount 
of  the  population  ofthq  metropolis  has  as  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  number  of  houses  in  its  district,  returned  to  IMr.  Bushe,  in 
1788,  was  14,327,  which,  at  8  on  an  average  to  each  house,  gave 
only  114,616  souls:  a  number  greatly  short  of  that  which  Dublin 
was  then  supposed  to  contain.  The  number  returned  in  1791  does 
not  appear  separate  from  the  aggregate  number  Ot"  the  houses  in 
Ireland.  The  number  returned  last  August  trora  32  oi  the  52  dis- 
tricts into  which  Dublin  was  divided  for  the  bettter  preservation  of 
the  peace,  was  10,638,  which  gave  332  on  an  average  to  each  dis- 
trict. If  the  same  average  number  be  found  in  each  of  the  other  20 
districts,  then  the  whole  number  of  houses  in  Dublin,  according  to 
these  returns,  will  be  17,278,  which  at  8  on  an  average  to  a  house, 
will  give  a  population  of  130,224,  which  is  also  a  smaller  number 
than  Dublin  was  generally  believed  to  contaui  20  years  ago,  and  yet 
I  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  these 
district  returns.  By  Wilson's  Directory,  it  ap[)ears  that  there  are, 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin,  658  streets,  squares,  quays, 
alleys,  courts,  &c.  By  the  numbers  opposite  the  merchants'  and 
traders'  names,  we  may  perceive  that  of  these  streets,  &c. 

1  contains  upwards  of  200  houses. 

iSodo. 

T  50  each,  90s  do. 

I  30  do.      260  do. 

100  do.      900  do. 

80  do.      640  do. 

70  do.    1330  do. 

4410 

?  If  we  allow  DMt  25  on  an  avfrage  to  each  of  the  remaining  613 
sfeets,&c.  the  total  number  will  be  i9,73S»  giving  a  population  ot 
T 5 7,790,  which  perhaps  is  rearer  the  truth  than  the  population 
Ust-aientioned.'     p.  1 14. 


I  do. 

do. 

6  do. 

do. 

3  do. 

do. 

g  do. 

do. 

■sa  do. 

do. 

q  do. 

do. 
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It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  our  author  should  afterwards  ima- 
jvine  that  any  assistance  to  hi?;  theory  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  one  or  t^vo  partial,  and  probably  very  incor- 
rect, accounts  of  the  births  and  burials  of  a  district  in  Russia, 
or  from  a  reference  to  the  late  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the 
United  States  ;  nor  does  he  give  any  good  reason  for  asserting 
that  the  circumstances  of  America  have  not  been  more  favour- 
able to  a  rapid  increase  of  people  than  those  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  fivc-and-twenty  years.  The  census  taken  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  different  per-iods,  shews,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  the  population  of  America  was  upon  the  increase 
so  as  to  double  in  about  thirty  years.  We  ai-e  not  prepared  to 
vouch  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this  statement;  but  still  less  to 
admit  as  a  fact  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Newenham,  drawn  from 
evidence  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  he  imagines,  and  sup- 
ported in  many  respects  by  declamation  more  than  by  sound 
argument.  From  the  impression,  however,  made  on  the  mind 
of  our  author,  he  asmmes  that  since  the  year  1791  there  has 
been  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  91,448  souls  in  the 
Irish  population,  and  that  its  actual  present  amount  is  about 

'i  he  author  of  the  '  Observations  on  the  Results  of  the  Popu- 
lation Act  in  England'  asserts,  without  any  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  not  increased  in 
Ireland  since  the  year  1 795.  We  see  no  ground  for  any  such  a 
-presumption.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase,  but  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  Mr.  Newenham 
would  induce  us  to  believe.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  be  so  well 
convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  supporting  his  conclusions,  that 
he  resorts  to  long  dissertations  on  the  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  consumption  of  different  articles, 
which  he  considers  as  evidence  of  the  increase  and  actual  mag- 
nitude of  its  population.  We  here  find  a  numberof  curious  and 
important  facts,  collected  with  much  labour;  but  which  are,  in 
our  opinion,  very  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
employed,  and  are  constantly  giving  rise  to  objections  which  he 
tiimsclf  finds  it  necessary  to  combat  as  he  proceeds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(    ^'02    ) 
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RELIGION. 


A*T.  li.—A  Lcifer  to  ihc  Rec.  George  Bnrder,  eccasio'ird  bt/hi» 
iSermun  on  Lmluzi-ful  Amuaements,  preaciifd  uf  flic  Tlutr'sdny  Evening 
Lecture,  Feltcr'letne,  Jan.  10,  IH05.    Ix.Qd,     S-yvncuds. 

THE  sects  of  whlcli  we'read  in  scripture,  of  Pharis&es  and  Sad' 
ducees,  similar  to  those  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  of  the 
heathen  world,  are  not  unknoAvn  in  our  times;  and  among  the 
Calvinists  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  tliem  distinguished  by  the 
terms  of  either  '  serious  christians,'  'vital  christians,'  'christians  in- 
wardly,'true  belie  vers^' — or  of' moral  persons,' 'profane  persons^* 
*  worldly  persons,'  '  nominal  christians.'  To  the  one  class  every 
thing  that  bears  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and  delights  the 
senses  ui  a  manner  which  they  conceive  to  be  improper,  imm.e.- 
drately  fixes  on  the  person  who  takes  the  least  indulgence  in  it> 
the  character  of  profaneness  and  immorality. 

The  preacher  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  is  of  the  class 
appropriating  to  itself  the  term  of'  serious  christians;'  and,agree- 
ably  to  this  character,  he  inveighed  most  bitterly  against  the 
use  of  various  amusements,  particularly  the  stage,  in  a  manner 
equally  devoid  of  judgment  and  charity-  His  discourse  excited 
the  ansvi'er  before  us,  from  one  whom  ^jje  should  term  a  '  serious 
christian:'  though  his  sentiments  may  expose  him  to  the  opposite 
denomination  from  the  other  party ;  for  he  endeavours  to  im- 
press on  all  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  use  and 
abuse  of  amusements,  and  points  out  several  instances  by  which 
an  indiscriminate  warfare  against  them  tends  to  expose  real  reli- 
gion to  ridicule.  The  letter  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  cf  all  who  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  clothe  religion  with  gloominess  instead  of 
cheerfulness.  It  is  penned  evidently  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  free  the  mind  from  the  errors  of  tho£ - 
■who  *  tithe  anise,  mint,  and  cummin,'  whilst  they  are  neglecting 
points  of  the  greatest  importance.  *  . 

Art.  lo. — Tile  Dvfn  of  the  Rilaliona  of  those  "who  are  In  danrrerova 
Jllncsses^  and  the  Hazard  of  hast  1/  Intcniienfs  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at. 
Lancaster,  Jul;/ Vi il'iO^.  liij  the  Rev.  S.  Girlt.  %-vo.  T.  Couder 
and  J.  Simco. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  publication  but  the  text,  which  has 
-he  Ica^t  claim  to  t|.ie  appeilation  of  '  a  vSermoii.'  From  the  mur- 
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<?CT  of  Abel  the  aitthor  draws  this  conclusion  : — that  unless  thts 
relatives  of  the  deceased  keep  the  bodies  until  the  first  sta^-e  of 
putrescencT,  '  the  voice  of  their  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  thtj 
Liord  af^ainst  them  from  the  ground.'  Several  instances  are 
adduced  of  persons  supposed  to  be  dead,  who  have  been  restored 
to  life  by  the  resuscitative  apphca.tions  of  the  fluniane  Society; 
and  a  wonderful  history  is  related  o£  -j.  ladyvvhofell  uito  a  stata 
of  insensibility  on  a  Sunday  as  she  was  going  to  chapel,  but  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  following  Sunday  was  awakened  by  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bell! ! ! 

Mr.  Girle's  intentions  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  purest  nature; 
but  he  should  have  given  any  other  name  to  his  work  tlian  '  4. 
ijermon.' 

Art.  16. — ^Flrst  Principles  (f  Chi-islian  K/inn'kdg'c.  'By  ihe.'Kighi 
lietcrend  Thomas  Burgas,  1).  D,  B'n/iop  of  St.  David's,  Riving- 
tons.     ISOl. 

The  contents  of  this  little  work  arc,  1st,  tlie  duty  of  conform- 
ing to  the  established  church  ;  2d,  an  explanation  of  the  more 
difficult  terras  and  doctrines  in  the  church  catechism  and  office 
of  confirmation ;  3d,  the  three  church  creeds  exemplified  and 
proved  from  the  scriptures. 

The  learned  bishop,  with  his  usual  ability,  has  treated  these 
several  subjects  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
"  We  wish  that  the  clergy  not  only  in  his  lordship's  diocese,  but 
throughout  the  country,  would  recommend  that  course  of  reli- 
gious education  for  t]ie  poor  which  he  considers,  and  whicli  is, 
both  easy  and  practicable.  This  would  greatly  tend  to  correct 
that  spirit  of  irreligion  which  is  too  frequently  seen  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  and  is  so  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

Art.  17< — ■'i  l>riff  lliusfra/ion  of  the  Morning  Service  of  the  Utiilei 
Church  of  E/io/aad  and  Ireland  ;  shcuhtg  not  cnli/  tiic  Usc^nJ  De- 
sign of  its  various  Pints,  and  the  ^rmt  Piopridij  witli  which  thtij  cir-e 
crranired,  but  idccuu-se  the  vcccss/f?/  of  offering  i/p  our  Devotions  "xith 
the  ^Vor'ihip  of  the  Heart,  no  less  than  toi/n  the  Service  of  titc.  Lini;, 
By  the  Rev.  J.Clarke.  2d  edit.   \2;iio.   os.Qd.   Rivingtons.   180i, 

The  decided  superiority  which  the  liturgy  of  the  established 
church  possesses  over  the  service  of  the  generality  of  dissenting 
congregations,  many  of  whom  have  even  adopted  it,  is  a  fact 
sb  universally  acknowledged,  as  to  supersede  all  comments  on 
our  part,  and  render  any  apology  for  its  recommendation  to 
€very  sect  of  protestants  unnecessary.  Those  who  are  of  opi- 
nion that  tlie  morning  service  is  too  prolix,  we  refer  to  the  con- 
cise liturgy  of  the  Islew  Jerusalem,  or  followers  of  Svv'edenburg; 
there  they  will  find  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  established 
forms  so  miserably  paraphrased,  and  the  service  so  mutilated, 
that  the  stranger  who  visits  their  chapels  is  greatly  surprised 
to  find  the  prayers  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  it  is  possibly 
|:hat  that  huzTiilitv  and  iov/iincss  gf  niiad  can  be  duly  excited. 
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which  -ire  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  characteristics"  of  a  sincene 
penitent  addressing  his  petitions  to  the  '  throne  of  the  heavenly 
grace.' 

To  expatiate  on  the  ability  ■with  which  the  work  before  us  is 
executed,  might  look  like  prejudice  :  the  demand  for  a  second 
edition  of  this  manual  sufficiently  evinces  the  opinion  entertained 
of  its  merits  by  the  public.  We  shall  only  observe  that  the 
author's  remarks  on  the  nature  of  confession,  absolution,  and 
the  Athanasian  creed,  are  extremely  pertinent  and  satisfactory; 
but  to  quote  passages  from  subjects  like  these,  would  be  a  dis- 
paragement to  arguments  conducted  with  no  less  ability  than 
piety.  His  observations  ou  those  who  habitually  enter  the 
♦  solemn  assembly'  in  the  middle  of  prayers,  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one.  We  shall  tlierefore  take  the  liberty  of  trans- 
cribing' the  'whole  passage,  the  excellency  of  which  must  be  the 
apology  for  its  length. 

*  As  confession  is  so  important  a  part  of  prayer,  and  as  the 

exercise  of  devout  prayer  contributes   so  greatly  both  to  our 

present  and  future  happiness,  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  re- 

j^iark,  how  much  it  concerns  every  one  who  would  worship  God 

acceptably,  to  be  in  church  when  the  service  begins ;  and  also, 

how  highly  improper  and  indecent  it  is  for  people  hahitvaUy  to 

£nter  the  "'  solemn  assembly"  in  the  middle  of  the  prayers,  and 

sometimes  later  ;  a  custom  but  too  common  with  many  from 

whom  one  might  expect  better  things.    But  such  a  custom,  how- 

•ever  lightly  some  may  think  of  it,  is  very  wrong.     It  plainly 

testifies,  that  the  hearts  and  afiections  of  those  who  are  guilty  of 

it,  whatever  pretensions  they  may  otherwise  make  to  devotion, 

•are  so  much  engrossed  by  the  tilings  of  the  world,  that  they  have 

no  true  relish  tor  the  things  of  eternity.    Nor  is  it  possible,  while 

therr  hearts  continue  such,  '>.at  they  can  derive  any  pleasure  or 

•advantage  from  what  has  atForded  such  urt'vpeakable  advantage 

and  pleasure  to  holy  men  in  all  ages — communion  witl:i  their 

Maker  in  devout  and  fervent  prayer.     So  f;^r,  indeed,  from  this 

being  the  case,  the  service  of  God  appears  to  people  of  this 

description  no  other  than  an  irksome,  tiresome  task,  a  grievous 

and  intolerable  burden  ;  concerning  which  they  are  ready  to  say, 

with  the  rebellious  Israelites  of  old,  "  What  a  weariness  is  it !" 

But  what  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  to  suclr  ?  "  Ye  have  snuffed  at 

it,  and  ye  brought  that  which  was  torn,  and  the  lame  and  the 

sick :  thus  ye  brought  an  offering  :  should  I  accept  this  of  your 

hand  I  saith  the  Lord." 

*  Now  such  violators  of  order,  civil  its  well  as  religious,  would 
fdo  vvell  to  remember,  not  only  the  great  impropriety  and  inde- 
v-ency  of  their  coiiduct  in  this  respect,  but  also  of  how  mucli 
spiritual  advantage  they  deprive  themselves ;  nay,  what  guilt 
they  incur  before  God,  by  thus  evading,  as  it  were,  confessi<m  of 
sm. — One  would  almost  imagine,  that  people  of  this  character 
were  so  grossly  ignorant  of  themselves  and  their  duty,  as  to  sup- 
-po.se  they  had 'no  sins  to  confess,  no  follies  to  larr,ent,  no  lapses 
to  recover.     But  this  notion,  v/hoever  may  maintain  it,  is  clearly 
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repugnant  both  to  scripture  and  our  own  personal  feelings,  as 
well  as  to  the  nuinherless  observations  which  we  may  have  an 
Opportunity  of  making  amongst  mankind.  "  For  aU  have  sin- 
ged," as  the  sacred  writings  inform  us,  "  and  coma  short  of  thtj 
glory  of  God."  And  if  we  carefully  examine  the  general  bent 
of  our  own  hearts,  how  prone  they  are  to  evil  while  uninflu- 
enced by  religious  principles ;  and  look  also  into  the  worltJ 
around  us,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  how  universally  sin  pre- 
vails. 

'  But  not  only  the  confession,  and  the  other  parts  with  which 
the  service  begins,  but  almost  the  vrhole  of  the  prayers,  lessons, 
&c.  are  habitujilly  and  designedly  disregarded  and  neglected  by 
a  certain  description  of  people,  vs'ho  seldom  come  into  church 
till  they  suppose  they  are  just  in  time  to  hear  the  sermon. 

'  Now  that  such  a  conduct  as  this, — which  is  in  every  respect 
So  reprehensible,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  dictates  of  unbiassed  reason, — that  such  a 
conduct  as  this  should  arise  from  inattention  or  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  religious  worship,  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable  apo 
logy  that  can  be  offered  in  extenuation  of  its  guilt.  But,  sup- 
posing the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  supposing  such  bcliaviour  to 
be  owing  to  perverseness  or  pride,  to  conceit,  or  a  contempt  bf 
every  institution  among  men,  human  and  divine,  are  not  those 
who  are  tlius  regularly  irregular,  who,  with  unblusliing  effronterv, 
habitiuilly  obtrude  themselves  Into  the  public  congregation  at 
so  unseasonable  a  time — are  not  such,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask» 
evidently  guilty  not  only  of  a  high  degree  of  disrespect  and' 
impropriety  tov.-ards  their  feliow-worsliippers,  in  thus  disturb- 
ing their  good  order,  quiet,  and  devotion ;  but,  what  is  still 
more  to  be  deplsred, — of  the  grossest  insult  towards  their  Maker'? 

'  To  those  who  are  thus  in  the  indecent  and  impious  habit  of 
generally  absenting  themselves  from  the  public  prayers,  and 
who  seem  to  think  it  sufficient  to  be  in  church  any  time  before 
the  sermon  rs  beg::n,  it  perhaps  might  be  of  use  to  consider  seri- 
ously, which  is  the  more  important  part  of  public  worsIiip,j&/«- 
ing  in  the  prayers,  or  hearing  the  sermon.  To  determine  this,  we 
need  only  reflect,  that  in  prayer  we  inmiediately  address  our- 
selves to,  and  as  it  were  converse  with,  our  Maker  ;  which  is;  in 
reality,  the  highest  advantage,  happiness,  and  honour,  which  we 
can  possibly  attain  to  in  this  lower  world.  But  in  the  sermon 
our  business  is  of  an  inferior  nature  to  this.  For,  in  it,  we  only 
&ear  of  God,  and  do  not,  as  in  devout  prayer,  so  iir.mediately 
addrtss  ourselves  to  him. 

'  Now,  although  in  the  sermon  we  are  instructed  in  the  sevc. 
ral  obligations  which  we  owe  to  our  Maker,  and  amongst  these 
are  taught  the  necessity  of  frequently  offering  up  our  prayei's  to 
I^im ;  and  although  such  instruction  is  indispensably  i-equisite 
to  our  edification  and  knowledge  of  our  duty  as  christians,  it  "\z 
yet,  as  has  just  been  observed,  inferior  to  the  act  of  fervent' 
prayer.  For  when  wb  are  devoutly  employed  in  this  part  of 
divine  worship,  the  Supreme  Being  vouchsafes  to  dr:;tw  near.. t©' 
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us,  to  honour  us  with  his  pecuh'ar  attention  and  presence,  and  to 
j^rant  our  requests,  provided  it  be  for  our  benefit  to  have  them 
granted  :  for  "  no  good  thing  will  he  v/ithhold  from  them  that 
u-alk  uprightly,"  and  worship  him  in  sincerity  and  truth.'  p.  24. 

Though  Shepherd's  'Elucidation'  is  a  performance  highly  cre- 
ditable, yet  being  calculated  more  for  the  use  of  the  younger 
clergy  than  the  class  of  common  readers,  we  give  the  preference 
to  the  manual  of  Mr.  Clarke.  No  ostentatious  display  of  learn- 
ing, no  quotations  from  thefathers,  disfigure  his  pages;  no  pedan- 
tic affectation  renders  him  unintelligible  ;  but  he  v/rites  precise- 
ly, as  he  professes,  for  the  Inferior  orders  of  society,  of  whom 
the  bulk  of  every  congregation  consists.  "We  dismiss,  therefore, 
this  little  volume,  with  our  unqualified  approbation  :  earnestly 
recommending  it  to  these  of  the  wealthy  pious,  who  make  it  a 
practice  at  stated  periods  to  distribute  religious  publications 
among  their  poorer  neighbours  ;  who  by  this  means  may  be 
taught  to  'worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  to  hal- 
low his  sabbaths,  to  reverence  his  sanctuary  ;  and  not  to  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some 
is,  but  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  in  the  great  congregation, 
and  to  praise  him  among  much  people.* 

Art.  is. — The  Character  and  Jinal  Perseverance  of  the  R'rghteous^ 
yi  Sernon,  preached  at  St,  Margaret's  Chapel,  IVestminstcr,  ou  Sunday  t 
December  16th,  1804,  on  otcasion  of  thi  Death  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Stemlcr  ;  rvith  some  interesting  Particulars  of  her  Lip  and  Death. 
By  John  Davies,  M.  A.  Fsihitsler  of  St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  and 
late  FelloiiJ  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge*     Svo,      Is.     Hatchaid. 

We  have  read  somewhere  (we  believe,  in  Joe  Miller)  of  a  cler- 
gyman who,  being  asked  his  price  for  a  luncral  sermon,  ans%ver- 
ed,  he  could  preach  one  from  five  guineas  to  five  shillings.  Mr. 
Davies,  being  of  a  more  accommodating  disposition,  has  pub- 
lislicd  the  funeral  oration  delivered  by  him  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Stemler,  for  the  still  smaller  sum  of  one  shilling-.  If  price  be  a 
criterion  of  merit,  this  harangue  would  certainly  be  dear  at  a 
penny. 

The  jargon  of  the  conventicle,  the  rant  of  Calvinistical  me- 
thodism,  pervades  the  wliole  piece.  The  presumption  of  I\Ir. 
Davies  in  affirming  that  the  deceased  was  '  now  entered  into 
heaven,'  borders  upon  impiety,  we  had  almost  said  blasphemy. 
"The  sermon,  in  short,  consists  of  a  siring  of  quotations  from 
scripture,  perverted  to  answer  the  writer's  purpose ;  and  a  long 
letter  of  eight  pages,  describing  tlie  death  and  sufferings  of  Mrs. 
Stemler.  Lest  the  reader  should  think  Mr.  Davies  guilty  of  exag- 
g-eraticn  in  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  he  is  infovmed  by  a  note 
that  '  the  anonymous  insertions  of  a  friend  in  a  daily  newspaper 
have  celebrated  her  virtues  with  equal  commendations.'  O  rare 
divine  1  O  acute  logician  !  Because  a  newspaper,  that '  certus 
Apollo,'  inserts  whatever  it  is  paid  for,  we  must  necessarily  be- 
y^Qve  its  asseverations ! 
■  Whatever  good  qualities  Mrs.  Stemler  possessed,  she  seems,  like 
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the  generality  of  the  sect  to  which  we  suppose  Mr.  Davies  be- 
longs, to  have  been  haunted  with  a  continual  melancholy  and  fear 
of  reprobation  :  a  stranger  to  the  real  comforts  of  religion,  she 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  praying,  and  personally 
visiting  and  relieving  the  distressed.  These  actions,  the  source 
of  real  pleasure  to  the  truly  religious,  were  in  her  productive 
•only  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  By  her  death  the  poor  seem  to- 
liav'e  lost  a  valuable  friend,  and  as  such  we  sincerely  lament  her. 
We  are  sorry  to  add  that,  by  the  publication  of  this  rhapsody, 
Mr.  Davies  has  returned  but  a  paltry  recompence  for  the  encou- 
ragement /j£  may  have  met  with  ;  and  we  would  advise  him  to 
be  content  with  the  fee  he  may  receive  for  any  future  eulogy, 
without  seeking  profit  from  the  press.  We  think,  however,  on 
this  occasion  his  gains  will  be  small,  and  that  he  must  sit  down 
contentus  pauch  L-cionhus, 

POLITICS.    ' 

An.T.  19. — A  Pollt'icdl  and  MUitary  Survey:     S'co:     Carpenter- 

1805. 

't'his  pamphleteer  begins  his  preface  by  remarking  that  every 
politician  has  his  own  project  for  the  new  organization  of  Eu- 
rope; and  this  observation  seems  to  justify  him,  in  his  own  opinion,- 
for  bringing  forward  /.'is  shallow  project.     '.r!ie  extravagance  of 
his  plan  is  most   ridiculous-:  '  high  at  one  bound  he  overleaps 
all  bound.'     It  is  bnconceivable  with  what  facility  he  disposes 
of  armies,  cities>  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires !    totally  for- 
getting that  in  all  discr.ssions,  most  of  all  in  political  ones,  it  is 
proper  to  reason,  not  to  assert.     But  our  author  has  disclaimed 
reasoning.      If  Russia,  Sweden,    Denmark,    Austria,   Prussia, 
and  the  Porte,  will  coalesce,  then  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  to 
have  compensations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.    Russia  is  to 
h.?ive  Sardinia  and  Elba,  or  perhaps  Elba  and  Sicily.     Prussia 
should  take  Hanover  ;  and  Holland,  with  all  her  dependencies» 
except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Austria  should  have  Polisk 
Prussia  and  Sileshi,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  port  of  Dantzic.;. 
in   Italy   advance  her  right  to  the  lake  of  Como,  and  aj>i)uyi 
her  left  upon  Fcrrara,  occupying  the  fortresses  of  Mantua,  Pes- 
fhiera,  &c.     The  king  of  Sardinia  should  have  Piedmont,  the 
Milanese,  Parma^  and  Piaccnza  :   Naples  be  extended  to   Fer- 
;rara,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  Etruria:  the  pope  be  indem- 
■jiified  by  revenue  from  Austria  and  Russia;  Spain  by  Trinidad, 
St.  Domingo  (if  she  can  acqviire  it),  Sardinia,  and  our  media- 
tion with  America.     The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  to  be 
declared  independent :  Malta  to  be  given  up  to  llie  inhabitants, 
after  the  fortifications  are  destroyed ;  or  to  Austria,  in  case  of 
Russia  obtaining  Sicily  ;  and  if  Austria  sliould  decline  garri- 
soning the  fortress,  to  Portugal.     The  Ottoman  Porte  should 
surrender  Crete  and  Alexandria  to  England  ;  v;ho  moreover 
should  have  Dantzig,  or  some  other  port  in  the  Baltic  equally 
contiguoui  to  Ui«  Austrian  states — But  j/' the  abo^ce-jcentic-iied 
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powers  "Will  not  coalesce,  then  England  Is  to — do  a  humber  o? 
things  too  absurd  for  us  to  enumerate.     Sic  vah^  sic  jiibet,  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

Art.  20. — SheU-h  of  a  Plan  for  the   Salvation  of  England,  and  tic 
Emancipation  of  Europe,     hva.     Ridgway.     ISOJ. 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  led  us  to  expect  something  very 
similar  to  the  last ;  but  it  is  rnu'ch  more  moderate  and  rational, 
a-ad  altogether  of  an  infinitely  better  cast. 

Art.  21 . — A  hrif  Appeal  to  the  Honour  and  Conscience  of  the  Bi'' ' 
t!sh  l\'ation,  upon  the  Necessity  of  an  immec/iafe  Restilniion  of  the 
Speinish  Plate  Ships.     2d  edit.      \s.Qd.     Ginger.      J  801'. 

This  writer  is  extremely  zealous  in  the  cause  he  undertakes' 
to  defend.     He  conceives  the  honour  of  the  whole  nation,  and ' 
of  every  individual,  to  be  at  stake.     He  is  ready  to  alio  vv,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  war  with  Spain  is  both  politic 
and  just ;  but  entirely  disapproves  of  the  mode  aad  time  of  com- 
mencim^  it.     He  maintains  that  it  is  a  great  crime,  an  atro- 
cious violation  of  the  laws  ol   nations,  that  a  friendly  power 
should  he  attacked  by  the  public  force  during  a  time  fi  pro- 
found peace,  while  the  king's  person  was  represented  at  Madrid,' 
aiucl  wliile  our  court  was  receiving  assurances  of  amity  from  a^ 
•Spanish  resident  in  IjOnJon.     He  dwells  much  upon  tlie  cir- 
cumstance of  ministers'  having  sent  an  exact  parity  of  force : 
thereby  striking   at  the  proud  sentiments  of  Castilian  honour  ; 
and,  as  it  were,  compelling  the  S]ianish  commander  to  fight. 
Hence  he  argues  that  ministers  wished  him  to  do  so.     He  ex- 
horts every  city,  town,  borough,  &c.  throughout  the  empire,  to 
present  a  petition  to  his  majesty  : 

*  What  sublimer  spectacle'  (he  asks), '  what  picture  so  touching 
and  so  grand,  as  a  great  and  virtuous  people  spontaneously  as- 
.sembling  in  all  its  districts — not  to  worship  at  an  usurper's  throne, 
nor  to  draw  the  car  of  a  faction — not  to  dem.and  some  speculative 
good,  or  to  remonstrate  against  even  real  suffering  and  hard- 
ships-— but  to  do  justice  to  the  weak,  to  disclaim  oppression,  to 
restore  iii-gotten  treasure  to  tiiC  true  proprietor,  though  aa. 
eneiny  !  To  separate  their  name  and  their  conscience  from,  pro-  , 
iitable  acts  of  rcbbery  and  violence,  to  vindicate  their  innocence, 
and  the  integrity  of  their  country,  before  God  and  man! — I  am- 
sure  the  old  time  has  no  better  example — lii-tory  shev.^s  nothing 
more  worthy  of  imitation,  nor  will  posterity,  in  all  the  age  t« 
come,  revere  a  brighter  and  a  holier  deed!'    p.  29. 

We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  this  author  as  a  poll- 
lician ;  as  a  writer,  they  v.ili  see  from  the  above  extract  that ' 
he  is  not  despicable.  He  seems  to  have  Vv'ritten  rather  too 
much  in  haste;  his  language  is  irreguLir,  and  not  always  per-' 
fectly  correct ;  but  for  the  most  part  nervous  and  spirited.  He 
is  evidently  a  thinking,  well-informed  man;  and,  we  doubt  not, 
an  honest  oiie. 
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Art.  22. — The  Justice  and  Polinj  of  a  War  xuiih  Spain  dfmonstrated. 

Svo,   Hatchard.     1804. 

This  pamphleteer  brings  forward  the  common  and  obvious  ar- 
guments to  demonstrate  the  pul/ri/  of  a  w<ir  with  Spain  ;  and  ad- 
duces the  opinions  of  Grotius,  PufFendorff",  Vattel,  Buddaeus,  and 
Barbeyrac,  to  prove  that  it  \s  /i/.st.  He  says  nothing  which  does 
not  naturullv*  occur  to  every  person's  mind  ;  some  few  things  ex- 
cepted, wlii'ch  show  that  he  is  but  a  shallow  politician.  He  takes 
great  pains  to  prove  that  the  colonies  of  Spain  have  not  tended  in 
any  degree  to  accelerate  the  decline  of  her  power.  That  mail 
must  have  but  ill  weighed  the  causes  and  eliijcts  of  those  events  to 
which  the  rise  and  downfal  of  em[)ires  may  be  traced,  who  does 
rot  know  that  the  possession  of  South  America  has  operated  upoa 
Spain  with  more  fatal  and  extensive  influence  than  either  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  under  Ferdinand,  or  of  the  Moors  under 
Philip  III.;  than  either  the  numerous  monastic  orders,  or  the  unioa 
of  civil  and  religious  despotism.  Our  author  himself  enumerates 
among  the  causes  of  her  decay,  the  discouragement  of  m.anuf;ic- 
tories,  and  consequently  of  industry.  When  did  industry,  when 
did  manufactories,  begin  to  droop  in  Spain?  Not  till  she  became 
mistress  of  the  riches  of  the  western  world :  and  why  ?  be- 
cause gold  was  obtained  without  exertion. ~-One  poor  effort  is 
made  in  this  pamphlet  to  rise  above  the  pedestrian  style.  It  is 
when  an  assertion  is  made  that  that  British  njinister  will  have 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  huanan  glory,  who  shall  wrest  Peru  and 
Mexico  from  the  hands  of  the  Sj^aniards  by  means  of  an  Knglish 
force  !  This  man,  he  thinks,  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his 
country,  and  to  the  benediction  of  the  world.  He  will  be  able  to 
say  on  his  death-bed,  h'xcgi  tnonmnentuiu,  &c. ! ! ! 

Art.  23. — A  Letter  fo  John  Fostery  Esq.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchc 
quer  for  Ireland,  on  the  6ist  Cleans  of  tJucutaig  and  f/nployrrig  the 
JPtior  in  that  Cowitry,  Bij  Joseph  Lancaster.  Siy.  Is.  Darton 
and  Harvey.   i8o^. 

This  is  the  effusion  of  a  benevolent  and  pious  quaker,  who  has 
established  a  free-school  for  the  education  of  one  thousand  poor 
children  in  the  Borough-road,  Southvvark.  VVe  wish  every  suc- 
cess to  his  institution  ;  and  to  every  other  which  tends  to  diffuse 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  prom.ote  the  cause  of  virtue  smd  reli- 
gion. His  observations  in  this  letter,  however,  do  not  at  all  ac- 
cord vyi.'  the  title.  They  have  no  peculiar  application  to  the 
ciixumstances  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  ;  but  recommend  generally 
the  establishment  of  central  ecliools  for  training  up  vcung  men 
as   teathcri;,    who   are    to   become   the    supcrintendar.ts   of   other 

schools  to  be  established   in   the  neighbourhood.      Nething  satis.- 

...  •  *^ 

factory  is  added  to  point  out  tiic  means  or  obviate  the  Uitficulty 

Xjf  carrying  so  e-^tcnsive  a  plan  into  execution. 
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DRAMA. 

Art,  24.' — The*  Blind  Bargain,  Of  Hear  it  ovf ;  a  Comedy  in  Fioc 
Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royals  C"ient  Garden,  By  Frede- 
rick Rejitiolds,  '  8va.    2y.  6d.     Longman.      1 805. 

If  Mr.  Reynolds  were  to  be  tried  by  the  rigid  laws  of  a  critical 
jury,  their  verdict,  we  fear,  would  pronounce  him  guHly.  Comedy 
may  be  defined  the  representation  of  real  life,  reflecting  a  faith- 
ful and  exact  image  of  the  original — the  i/ha'jo  vcritatis  of  Cicero. 
Such  exhibitions  serve  to  the  hifrhest  moral  uses,  in  excitinfr  our 
approbation  of  virtue,  or  provoking  our  abhorrence  of  vice:  but 
the  comedy  before  us,  transgressing  the  limits  of  common  nature, 
is  oveixharged  with  extravagances  and  excesses  of  every  kind  ; — so 
that  it  may  properly  come  under  the  denomination  oi  Jmce,  whose 
prime  intention,  according  to  Dryden,  is  the  entertainment  of  ci- 
tizens, country  gentlemen,  and  Covent  Ganlcn  fops  ;  all  of  whom, 
we  make  no  doubt,  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  representa- 
tion of  '  the  Blind  Barg-ain.'  We  will  present  a  sketch  of  the 
plot,  almost  in  the  author's  words  (Vide  Act  V). — About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  one  sir  Andrew  Analyse,  a  good  natured, 
credulous,  old  dictionary-maker,  consigns  from  India  an  adopted 
infant,  to  the  care  of  one  Paul  Pliable,  a  cunning  apologizing 
apothecary.  The  child  dying,  the  doctor  employs  a  certain  gip- 
sey  to  procure  him  another  (for  the  doctor  received  a  handsome 
stipend  from  sir  Andrew)  :  and  this  other  most  unexpectedly  prov- 
ing to  be  the  son  of  a  certain  Mr.  Villars,  the  doctor  naturally 
wishes  to  get  his  own  neck  out  of  the  halter  ;  and  whom  should 
he  fix  on  for  his  basket-carrier,  but  a  certain  facetious  j'ouug 
Oxonian  of  the  name  of  Tourly  ?  who  strikes  a  bargain  blind- 
fold, to  carry  off  a  basket  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and  promises 
not  to  look  into  it.  Intendinii  to  mark  the  door  of  the  doctor's 
house,  that  he  may  know  where  to  return  his  load  if  be  did  not 
relish  the  contents,  he  marks  bv  mistake  the  door  of  miss  Gur- 
net,  an  old  maid,  the  intended  wife  of  the  poor  dictionary-maker, 
who  durinsc  his  absence  in  India  had  been  flirtlncr  with  a  certain 
■alderman,  from  whom  she  had  received,  and  to  whom  she  had  sent, 
presents  ;  but  on  sir  Andrew's  arrival  the  presents  are  mutually  re- 
turiaed.  Miss  Gurnet,  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  marmozet,  de- 
nominated Little  Peter,  receives  from  Tourly  the  basket  contain- 
ing the  child  of  Villars,  which  leads  to  the  denavement  of  Pliable's 
villainy;  who,  in  the  modern  style  of  theatrical  punishment,  walks 
off  ia  a  sound  skin.  Air.  Villars  is  a  melancholy  man,  who  has 
suffered  misfortunes  ;  and  is  thousht  to  have  been  extravajrant  »« 
his  youth,  and  to  have  spertt  a  large  fortune  received  trorn  his 
"v^'ite,  from  whom  he  conceals  the  real  cause  of  his  griet  :  the  mys- 
tery at  last  is  solved,  by  a  declaration  that  be  never  received  a 
halfpenny  from  his  wife's  father  :  but  his  love  was  too  ardent 
to  reproach  her  with  her  father's  dissipation  ;  neither  bondage, 
menaces,  nor  death,  coald  shake  an  atom  of  his  love  for  her  who, 
giving  him  her  heart,  gave  him  whiit  monarchs  aught  account  a 
rich  inheritance  !  !  !— Poor  soul  ! 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  much  admired  comedy.  We  sincerely 
wish  Mr.  Reynolds  would  either  write  things  worth  reading,  or 
not  write  at  all. 

Art.  25. —  The  Land  ive  li've  in  :  a  Comedy  in  5  Acts;  ^jjrltten  hif 
Francis  hudloio  Ihdt,  Escj.  first  rtpre^entttd  at  the  Theatre  Rnyal 
Dfury  Lane,  on  Saturday,  December  2,i^th,  1804.  Q.d  Edition.— • 
8'vo.  2s.  6d.     VVilks.      1805. 

Francis  Ludlow  Holt,  Esq.  may  be*  for  any  thing  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  lawyer,  but  he  certainly  is  a  very 
bad  piay-wright  :  he  would  have  acted  wisely,  if  he  had  abided 
by  the  decision  of  the  audience  ;  who,  though  they  do  not  judge 
critically,  yet  always  are  favourable  when  there  is  any  thing  to 
excite  their  mirth,  even  though  the  piece  be  destitute  of  genuine 
dramatic  merit,  of  real  wit,  of  plot,  or  of  instruction.  This  play 
certainly  does  not  possess  any  of  the'  abovementioned  recommen- 
dations. It  is  destitute  of  incident  and  of  morality ;  it  abounds  with 
the  language  of  grooms,  inn-keepers,  and  chamber-maids,  and  is 
as  complete  a  farrago  as  ever  received  damnation  from  the  hisses 
of  a  wearied  audience.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  there  are  two 
opinions  about  it ;  but 

Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit. 

Art.  26. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Hitiry  TP7sf  Betty,  hio-rvn 
iy  the  Name  (f  the    Young    Roscius^   toitb  a  gcnerai  Estimate  of  his  ■ 
Talents,  and  a  Critique   on  his  principal  Characters,     ^d  Edition, 
iimo.  Wright.     Liverpool.   1804. 

The  painter,  the  sculjjtor,  tlie  author,  live  each  in  his  respec- 
tive performance  ;  the  fame  of  the  actor  alone  is  circumscribed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  human  life.  The  pathetic  tones  of 
sensibility  ;  the  voice  of  pity  and  of  terror;  the  various  emotions 
of  love,  jealousy,  and  all  the  other  passions;  which  are  tiie  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  excellence  in  the  histrionic  art,  can  never  be 
transmitted  to  j)osterity;  a  just  conception  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
delineation  can  be  formed  only  by  the  spectator. 

The  subject  of  the  present  Memoirs  seems,  like  a  second  Crlch- 
ton,  to  be  endowed  with  that  superiority  both  of  genius  and  per- 
son which  cannot  tail  of  attracting  the  admiration  and  applause 
ot  an  intelligent  and  unbiassed  ])ublic. 

Of  the  numerous  accounts  of  this  extraordinary  youth,  this  is 
in  our  opinion  written  with  the  least  partiality.  His  excellences 
Mr.  Merritt  has  honoured  with  due  encomiums  :  his  defects  he 
has  described  in  a  manner  free  from  that  virulence  which  indicates 
a  spirit  of  party  or  prejudice  ;  we  might  add,  that  his  defects 
are  represented  in  sucb  liberal  and  genilemaniike  terms,  as  to  m- 
crease  rather  than  diminish  the  admiration  we  entertain  of  this 
theatrical  phenomenon.    . 

The  critiques  on  the  parts  which  he  has  performed  are  in  gene-, 
ral  correct;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  discrimination  cen- 
sured in  page  94  judicious.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Hora- 
tio is  llamict's  moit  intimate  friend  : 
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*  Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  stal'd  thee  for  herself:' 
therefore  he  conceives  that  be  in  particular  ought  to  have  addressed 
himself  to  the  Gliost :  we  accordingl}'-  see  that  Shakspeare  makes 
Horatio  the  only  person  who  did  accost  it  ;   the  rest, 

'  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.' 
The  mode  in  which  master  Betty  delivers  the  sentence  is   tht 
same  as  Kemble   adopts,  who  has  studied   the  part  with  critical 
accuracy. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  requisite  attention  will  be  paid  t© 
the  education  of  this  juvenile  performer,  whose  private  character  is 
said  to  he  as  amiable  as  the  fame  which  he  has  acquired  is  exten- 
sive ;  and  that  when  time  shall  have  matured  the  boy  into  the  man, 
he  will  become  the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  his  profession. 

Art.  27. — Critical  Ess(j>/s  on  the  Dramatic  Excellences  of  the  You?i» 
Roscius.     Compiled  hy  J.  Bissei,   Museum,   Birmingham.     2s.  6e/. 

This  gentleman  is  the  avowed  panegyrist  of  the  Young  Roscius  : 
and,  in  language  very  different  from  Mr.  Merritt's,  calls  those  who 
-dissent  from  his  opinions,  *  vile  calumniators,  and  monsters  in  hu- 
man shape.'  These  essays  having  already  appeared  in  the  public 
newspapers,  we  shall  not  consume  the  time  of  our  readers  in  ana- 
lysing tbcir  contents  ;  but  advise  the  author  to  send  his  book 
In  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores,  &:c. 

LAW. 

Art  23. — An  Itirjnirii  into  the  Oriirin  and  Infuence  of  the  controverted 
Rule  of  Laiu,  ca'led  the  Rule  in  Sbellcy's  Case.  Bi/  Jacob  Philips,  of 
the  Inner  Ttmplt,  Esq.  2s.  6/.      Bickerstaff'.      1805. 

When  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  gets  into  a  lawyer's  head,  it 
sets  all  other  subjects  at  defiance.  Mr.  Philips  is  under  much 
alarm  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  which  several  decisions  seem 
to  have  made  upon  the  extent  and  application  of  this  celebrated 
rule  ;  and  cannot  wait  until  he  has  finished  a  more  extensive  prac- 
tical essay  on  the  doctrine  of  devises  in  tail,  now  almost  ready  for 
the  press.  'Jlierc  is  certainly  nothing  new  in  the  present  Inquiry  ; 
and  we  think  it  rather  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  mode  of  an- 
nouncing afutiire  publication,  which  we  hope  will  be  more  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  profession. 

POETRY. 

>^BT.   29. — Ori^'imd  Poems,  hy    Thomas    Green    Fts*enderi,   A.  M. 
Author  of  ^T'errible  Trad  oration. '  ^vo.  C^s.     Hurst.    1804. 

We  presume  this  writer  to  be  an  American  ;  and,  considering: 
the  state  of  literature  in  that  country,  his  productions  are  quite  as 
good  as  could  be  expected  from  one  of  its  natives.  He  has  some 
humour,  aud  some  turn  for  poetry.  He  observes  In  his  pieface, 
that  his  Jonathans  and  Tabithas  are  more  like  th«  Cloddipolcs 
and  Blouzelindas  of  Gay,  than  the  Damons  and  Daplmcs  oi  Pope. 
It  may  be  so;  but  he  should  have  had  more  luoJ'rity  than  20 
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■mention  himself  in  the  same  sentence  with  either  of  th^se  poets. 
'  I  will   not  assert,'  he    proceeds,  '  that    I  have  not  in  some  in- 
stance, caricatured  the  manners  of  the  New  England  rustics.'     A 
very  candid  avowal  !  but  what  is  it  to  us?   who  interests  himself 
in  this  country  about  the  rustics  of  New  England  ?     But  he  tells 
us,  that  in   presenting  his    poems   to  the    public,  he  builds  his 
hope  of  their  success,  '  not  on  any  exiraor,Jtuary  merit  which  they 
will   be  thouf^ht  to   possess'    (he   is  quite  right),  '  but   on  their 
containing  Information  relative  to  the  manners,  cu'»tom?,  and  po- 
licy  of  a  rising   empire,  between   whose   interests  and    those   of 
Great  Britain  there  subsists   a  most  intimate  and   recij)rocal  cen- 
nection.'       Here   we  cannot  at  all    aj^ree   with    Mr.  Fesscnden. 
(Jf  all  countries  in  the  world,  the   manners  and  customs  of  the 
Americans  excite  the  least  Interest.     What  are  thvy-biit  a  bad  edi- 
tion of  our  own  ?  Besides,  of  what  class  of  people  do  his  poems 
pourtray  the  habits  ?   of  the  lowest  of  the  low,  oH  the  peasantry  of 
America.   What  can  we  think  of  a  ballad  of  this  description,  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  pages,  and  fifty  stanzas,  the  elegant  burthen 
of  which  is  '  Yankee  doodle  dandy  ?' — And  in  what  manner  does 
be  pourtray  them  ?   By  larding  his  verses  with  proverbs  and  pro- 
vincial vulgarisms,  which  even  beyond  the  Atlantic  can  only  be  in 
use  among  the  meanest  orders.     Yet  he  is  so  presumptuous  as  to 
hope  that    this  volume  will    have  a  tendency    to    preserve  har- 
mony   between    Great    Britain    and   America.      Mr.  Fessenden  ! 
Mr.  Fessenden  !   what  can  have  induced  you  to  think  thus  highly 
of  yourself  ?  In  another  part  of  his  long  preface,  our  author  is  led, 
by   his  n-atioiml  vanity,  into   an    equally  great  mistake.      '  Ame- 
rica,' says   Mr.  Fessenden,  '  is    more  enhghtened   than   the  re- 
publics of  antiquity.'     This   is,  indeed,  blasphemy  :  we   feel  for 
the  msulted  ashes  of  the  sajies  of  Greece  and  Rome  !    This  writer 
surely  can  be  but  little  acquainted  with  the  splendid  epochs  in  the 
annals  of  the  Empress  of  the  world  ;  he  must  be  very  inadequately- 
versed  in  the  history  of  Athens,  whose  liitle  territory  was  peopled 
by  the  wisest,  the  most  learned,  the  politest  of  mankind.     But  let 
us  give  Mi.  Fessenden    his   due  share  of  praise:    we  have  before 
said  that  he  has  some  poetical  merit  ;   his  serious  productions  are 
upon  the  whole  the  best;   still  he  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  hu- 
mour, and  we  even  discover  occasional  scintillations  of  the  genius 
of  Butler.     The  poem  which  calls  most  loudly  for  our  commen- 
dation, is  that  where,  in  a  happy  strain  of  irony,  he  reprobates  the 
pernicious  tendenc}-  of  the  licentious  poems  of  Little. 

Art.  30. — Poems,  by  Charles  A.  Elton.   2,00^     Longman.  1804. 

By  ladies  and  lady-like  critics,  Mr.  Elton  will  be   thought  a 
very  -prelti/  poet. 

Art.  31. — ^lartial  Effusions  of  Ancient  Times,  addressed  tty  the  Spar" 
tan  Ho^ts,  to  cxci.it-  thcni  to  Fulour  and  Dkripline  in  their  CunJlUfs 
ivlth  the  McSicnians  ;  and  prescribed  as  permanent  Recitations  tiy  the 
Republic  of  Laced^-rmon,  to  inspire  their  Youth  liith  •u:arlike  Serili- 
ments  :  fro?/i  the  Fragments  if  Tyrtaus,  lamo.    Hatchard.   1804'. 

The  spirit   which    animated   the  verses  of  Tyrtceiis,  does  not 
equally  pervade  those  of  im  translator,  or  rather  imifator.  His  in- 
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attention  to  the  metre,  by  the  commixture  of  lines  of  seven  and 
eight  syllables  promiscuousl)'^  (which  repeatedly  occurs,  particu- 
Jarly  in  the  second  and  fourtU  odes),  may  be  reckoned  amonp  his 
principal-defects  :  but  as  this  gentleman  appears  to  be  of  the  mi- 
litary profession,  a  profession  not  well  according  with  the  '  har- 
mony ot  sweet  sounds,"  the  nice  ear  of  criticism  must,  on  this 
occasion,  esteem  l.us  fault  venial  •  and  in  orra:titude  for  his  efforts 
to  heighten  the  ardour  of  his  '  brave  associates  in  arms,'  to  whom 
his  performance  is  dedicated,  we  must  recommend  him  to  the 
perusal  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  their  country. — ■ 
i-lis  intentions  nre  vcr}'  laudable  and  good  :  v/e  extract  the  follow^ 
ing  specimen  of  his  abilities  : 

*  The  votive  urn  preserves  his  dust : 
With  sods  and  heroes  stands  his  bust : 
Himself  a  god  ;  himself  a  basid  ; 
The  fortress  proud  that  joys  the  land.'  p.  10. 

Art.  32. — IJhpaniola,  a  Poem;  -d:ith  appropriate  Notes.  To  tvhtch 
are  added^  Lines  on  the  Critcifix'oti^  and  other  Poetical  Pieces.  By 
tSivnuel  Wiiitchicrch.    "8fo.     Bath.      1804. 

This  Author  writes  sufficiently  well  to  hand  about  his  produc- 
lions  in  the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  but  he  had  better  not 
have  given  them  to  the  public.  Does  he  not  know  that  he  thereby 
challencres  and  defies  criticism  ?  It  is  true  that 

Not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  giv'n 

"Which  burns  in  Shakspeare's  or  in  Milton's  page 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heav'n  ! 

but  the  numerous  class  of  self-imagined  poets  should  recollect 
that  art  may  in  some  degree  supply  the  defects  of  nature;  that  it 
should  ulu-avs  unite  with  it,  neither  being  sufficient  of  itself. 
They  would  do  well  to  study  Menzini's  Art  of  Italian  Poetry,  the 
general  rules  contained  in  which  apply  equally  to  every  language. 
That  judicious  author  observes,  that  the  chief  foundation  of  good 
Avritins'  is  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  the  languaiie  : 
that  the  best  writers  ought  to  be  imitated;  dignity  and  perspicuity 
of  style  studiously  attended  to  ;  that  poets  should  possess  prompti- 
tude  of  rhyme,  ease  and  fluency  of  language  ;  that  that  ease  is  to  be 
evinced  not  by  negligence  and  carelessness,  but  by  a  well  suj)ported 
and  regulated  balance;  that  they  should  submit  their  writings  to 
the  ordeal  of  severe  criticism,  and  repeatedly  revise  them.  In  aU 
these  particulars,  we  fear  Mr.  Whitchujch  is  somewhat  deficient  ; 
rhymes  alone  excepted,  with  which  no  fault  is  to  be  found. 

The  subject  which  our  author  has  chosen  is  bj'^  no  means  ill 
adapted  tea  short  poem.  It  is  capable  of  sufficient  vaiiet)^  <<n(i 
affords  ample  scope  for  genius.  But  Mr.  \\  hitchurch  has  tieated 
it  in  a  common-place  manner.  His  language  is  by  no  means  the 
lano^uage  of  poetry;  seldom  spirited;,  oiten  ^jrosaic.  One  of  thei 
best  stanzas  is  in  pa^e  to  ; 
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*  Still  might  the  lover  fearless  rove 
Where  to  the  high-arched  shady  grove 

Beauty  retired  unconscious  oi  a  crime  ; 

Where  fragrant  flowers  and  fruits  grew  wild. 

And  where  simplicity's  meek  child 
Plucked  new-born  pleasures  from  the  wing  of  time.' 

The  concluding  stanza  of  the  address  of  the  shade  of  Anacoana 
to  her  surviving  countrymen,  possesses  something  like  fire. 

*  But  they  shall  rise  !  the  hour  will  come 
Big  with  the  proud  oppressor's  doom  ; 

Though  times  and  seasons  slowly  pass  away  : 

That  sun  which  saw  his  ruffian  hand 

Spread  desolation  o'er  the  land, 
Wilismileon  retribution's  holy  day!* 

We  can  select  nothing  more  which'would  do  the  author  much 
credit.  All  the  rest  of  the  lady's  speech,  we  are  sorry  to  sa}',  is 
alike  unworthy  of  the  savage  beauty,  or  the  unfortunate  queen. 
We  must  here  notice  the  author's _;//(//«(/&.?  annotation  on  that  part 
of  it  where  she  foretels  the  degradation  of  her  oppressors.  '  The 
present  degraded  state  of  Spain, 'Mr.  Whitchurch  sagely  observes, 
'  bears  testiiriony  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  prophecy.'  Had  he  for- 
gotten that  he  himself  fabricated  the  prophedy  a  few  days  ago  ? 

All  the  succeeding  pieces  are  of  a  much  worse  stamp  than  the 
one'we  have  just  commented  upon.  We  are  told  that  tlie  writer 
has  often  peru.«ed  '  Pye's  illustrious  soug^  with  transport ;  that  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  Southey,  Bowles,  Burns,  and  MacneiU  : 
all  very  creditable  people  ;  but  why  has  he  neglected  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  a  long  list  of  English  poets,  at  least  ecjual!i/ve- 
spectable  ? 

Mr.  Whitchurch  surely  could  rot  have  intended  the  six  follow- 
itig  lines  for  poetr}-. 

*  Soul  of  my  faithfa!  William,  come  and  prove 
Thy  mother's  kindness,  and  unaltered  love; 

Lo  !   now  accomplished  thy  fond  heart's  desires, 
'.riiy  skiff' safe  anchored  ncM'  ihy  laid-up  sire's  ; 
Where  lies  my  sheltered  bark,  whose  sails  much  rent 
By  stormy  winds,  were  long  ago  unbent.' 

Nor  are  these  two  sufficiently  dignified  to  form  part  of  a  pa« 
tlietic  address  to  a  departed  parent. 

*  And  thou  wouldst  tell  mc  "ipho  xi-erc  ihcre^ 
The  great  king  George,  and  general  Stair. ' 

The  beginning  of  his  eulogy  upon  his  country  is  in  the  same 
style : 

*  There's  not  a  country  of  the  peopled  earth, 
I  like  so  zif/Zas  that  which  gave  me  birth.' 
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The  epithet  '  queen  of  isles'  is  applied  in  almost  every  tine 
to  England  and  Sr.  Domingo  indiscriminately  :  how  does  the 
author   determine  tiie  respective  pretensions  of  these  rjval  queen?  ? 

His  verses  '  on  the  marriage  of  a  Statuary  at  Bath'  were,  we  pre- 
sume, intended  to  be  witty  ;  but  they  are  not  so.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  these  lines  .'' 

*  No  jealous  fur  complains  of  slii;bted  charms. 
Nor  threatens  sfrikij/s;  vengeance  uith  her  arms.' 

Is  the  lady  to  ireal-  her  husband's  head,  or  only  to  ornmncnt  it  * 
in  either  sense  it  is  very  il!  expressed ;  and  if  intended  for  a  pun, 
it  is  a  most  miserable  one.  Mr.  Whitchurch  is  twice  in  a  scrape 
with  grammar,  and  three  times  wilh  quantity  : 

p.  17.  '  Whilst  pas.t  before  me  manv  an  injur'd  ghost/ 

p.  24.   '  Enslaver  of  the  nations  !   Is  it  iheeV 

P.  17.  W'e  have,  '  vehement' 

p.  71.  '  Golgo:ha.* 

f.  99.  *  Ideal.' 

*  Simoom'  page  25,  ought  to  be  a  trissyllablc. 

The  religious  sentiments  introduced  by  this  author  into  his  Com- 
positions deserve  praise,  and  praise  we  will  never  withhold  where 
it  is  due  ;  but  he  has  little  originality,  and  no  great  share  of  poetic 
talent.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  severe  :  his  *  Hispaniola,' 
(for  the  other  pieces  we  must  unequivocally  condemn)  is  quite  as 
good  as  the  generality  of  indifferent  poetry  with  which  the  press  i& 
daily  inundated. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  $3. — Ohaervatlon^i  on  the  Mode  nf  adni'tnislerhic::  Mercury  hi  the 
absorbent  Vessels  of  the  Mouth.  Zvo.    Xn.    Boosey.    1804. 

This  is  a  quackish  publication. 

Art.  34. — Morhonini  Piierilhim  EpJtcmc.    Aurfore  Gnlelmo  Hheydeny 
Re"i  Rc^inaaue  B/tttannidriini  Medico  Exfraurd/narto.  Sen.   180-i. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  tb.is  short  treatise,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  more  important  diseases  ot  children  cannot  undergo  a  very 
ample  discussion  ;  and  we  ajipreliend  that  Dr.  Heberden  alludes 
rather  to  the  slighter  forms  of  indisposition  when  he  remarks  that 
*  the  complaints  of  children  have  been  neglected  by  the  best  wri- 
ters,' than  to  those  more  cinHrmed  and  complicated  diseases 
■which  have  been  much  invest'tratcd  and  discussed  in  m^ny  vahi- 
able  single  essays,  as  well  as  m  the  writings  ot  systematic  physi- 
cians. It  is  to  the  treatment  ot  children,  likewise,  with  a  view  to 
the  prevention  of  disease,  or  during  the  presence  of  slight  symp- 
toms only,  that  the  learned  author's  design,  of  restoring  this 
branch  of  medicine  from  the  foolish  errors  of  nursts  and  ignorant 
practitioners,  is  particularly  ai)phcahle.  On  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject his  prece[Ms  are  extremely  rational  and  judicious  ;  and  he  has 
advanced  farther  than  preceding  writers  on  the  management  of 
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cMldren,  in  the  recommendation  of  that  simplicity  of  treatment 
which  is  deduced  from  an  imitation  of  nature,  arid  wliich,  during 
the  present  age,  has  gradually  superseded  the  pernicious  absurdities 
of  ignorance  and  mistaken  art.  The  followmg  quotation  from 
the  preface  will  exemplify  our  remark,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  a  specimen  of  that  classical  elegance  of  diction  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  little  publication. 

'  Proinde  naturam  ars  imitetur,  atque  lllius  vestigiis  inhaereat. 
Solvantar  fascia;,  dematur  inutills  cibus,  ne  artuum  jactatio  et  in- 
crementum  cohibeatur,  neve  stomachus  gravetur  ct  concoctioncin 
impediat.  Quam  enim  pravitatem  membrorum,  quam  distortio- 
nem  ex  illis  natam  solemus  deplorare  ?  Cruditas  enim  quantam 
partem  morborum  pueriiium  una  complectitur  ?  Siquidem  modo 
vomitus  est,  modo  alvus  fusa,  modo  intlatio,  modo  tormina,  modo 
ventris  tumor,  frequentissimumque  est  vitium  quo  cibus  acescit. 
Ad  cruditatem  quoqae  nescio  an  pertineant  aphthae,  lumbrici,  vi- 
gilia,  tabes,  tlebilitas,  pustulee,  et  distentlones  membrorum,  qui- 
bus  omnibus  pueri  maxims  opportuni  sunt.  Cum  vero  cernimus 
lac  in  uberibus  matris  a  Deo  esse  praeparatum,  cur  pon  ars  nostra 
primos  faciat  cibos  lacti  quam  simillimos?  Quid  enim  quispiam 
profecerit  medicamentis  conquisitis  et  compositis,  si  nova  quotidic 
ingesta  materies  nova  pariat  mala?  Is  demum,  ut  mihi  videtur, 
optime  pros[)exerit,  non  qui  nova  in  diem  remedia  excogitaverit, 
sed  qui  causae  morborum  m  victu  vkjeque  consuetudine  requisive- 
rit,  et  ab  earum  rerum  ratione  pctierit  prsesidium.* 

With  respect  to  diseases  of  magnitude,  so  far  from  supplying 
the  deficiencies  or  correctincr  the  errors  of  former  writers — in  con- 
sequence  of  the  extreme  brevity  to  which  the  author  has  limited 
his  discussions,  he  has  omitted  many  facts  and  observations  ad- 
duced by  those  writers,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  our  views 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  those  diseases  must  be  deemed  ex- 
tremely imjjerfect.  He  has  been  led  by  the  same  circumstance  to 
a  sort  of  aphoristic  style  in  the  recommendation  of  remedies  ;  a 
style  which  implies  a  greater  certainty  in  the  principles  of  a  sci- 
ence than  those  of  medicine  have  yet  attained,  and  which  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  various  discrimination  in  the  exercise 
of  the  art  which  the  variety  of  particular  circumstances  demands. 
In  a  word,  the  learned  author,  too  desirous  of  avoiding  the  aniie 
prolixity  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  seems  to  have  fallen  short  of 
the  desirable  mean  :  and  while  we  derive  much  gratification  from 
the  ])erusal  of  his  treatise,  distinguished  by  great  good  sense  and 
elegance  of  composition,  we  are  disposed  to  complain  of  that  bre- 
vity which  dejjrives  us  of  a  greater  portion  of  instruction.  i 

Art,  So. — Culiaa  Famiilatrix  Mcdicltue  :  or.  Receipts  in  Cookey-i/^ 
nvorthj/  the  Notice  of  those  medical  Practitioners  who  ride  in  their 
Chariots  xctth  a  Footman  behind  them,  and  who  receive  Two-Guinea 
Fees  of  their  rich  and  luxwious  Patients,  Bij  Ignotus,  8t;o.|  As. 
York.   1804. 

This  ingenious  writer,  who  has  since  professed  himself  to  be 
Dr.  Hunter  of  York,  prefixes  an  engraving  of  a  large  pig  to  his 
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publication,  a  serious  examination  of  which  he  recommends  to 
those  gentlemen  wlio,  unfortunately,  like  himself,  seem  to  live 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  eating.  It  jg  dedicated  '  to  those  gentle- 
inen  who  freely  give  two  guineas  for  a  turtle  dinner  at  the  tavern, 
•when  they  mic;ht  hax-e  a  more  wholesome  one  at  home  for  ten 
shillings.'  The  learned  doctor  subjoins  a  medical  observation 
on  every  dish  ;  find  thus  aims  at  uniting  not  onl)'-  economy,  but 
lUiliry,  with  enjoyment.  Reviewers  are  so  little  accustomed  to  the 
]a:;urics  ol  the  table,  that  it  would  ill  become  us  to  give  an  opinion 
of  our  own  on  the  merits  of  the  book  before  us.  But  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  our  friends  who  are  equally  qualified  by  fortune 
snd  by  taste  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  subject  in  question,  v;e 
undertake  to  assure  our  rea<iers  ;  that  our  author  is  a  decided  adept 
m  the  art  of  cooker}'  ;  and  a;  such  we  strongly,  recommend  his 
work  to  the  Apicii  ot  modern  days.  We  particularly  wish  that  it 
might  be  patronised  by  both  our  universities  ;  the  resident  mem- 
bers of  those  learned  bodies  find  sufficient  leisure  frem  their  lite- 
rary toils,  to  devote  <=ome  attention  to  the  more  ignoble  indeed, 
but  not  less  satisfactory,  researches  of  the  culinary  art  :  it  is  their 
peculiarly  happy  lot  to  be  incessantly  occupied  by  the  enviable 
vicissitudes  ot  the  study  and  the  table;  to  pass  their  time  in  the 
delightful  alternations  of  mental  and  bodily  refreshment.  VVe  are 
not  without  hopes,  then-fore,  that  the  receipts  of  Dr.  Hunter  may 
in  time  be  introduced  into  the  kitchens  of  every  college. 

NO^^LS. 

Art.  36. — The  Modem  G'iselda  :  a  Tale.    By  MiiS Edgevorih.  Svo, 
5s.      Johnson.      1805. 

The  deserved  edat  which  miss  Edgcvvorth  acquired  by  'Castle 
Rackrent,'  was  the  only  motive  which  induced  us  to  venture  on 
the  perusal  of  the  present  peformance  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it 
afforded  us  much  entertainment. 

''I'heModern  Griselna,'  unlike  her  namesake  of  antiquity,  is,  ia 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  shrew,  who  is  determined  to  lule 
her  husband  with  absolute  authority  :  poor  Benedick,  out  of  pure 
love,  at  first  submits  to  her  unaccountable  caprices;  but  at  length, 
•u'earied  and  disgusted,  exerts  the  prcrogaiives  of  a  husband  :  s/ie 
faints;  /le  begs  pardon;  s/ie  returns  to  her  old  ways  ;  //€  grows 
sullen  and  indiflerent  ;  s/^e,  unable  to  bear  this,  requests  a  separation, 
-which  is  granted  by  Lim ; — thus  ends  '  the  ivlodein  Griselda.'  It  re- 
minded us,  mutatis  mviandis,  of  the  lines  in  Gay  :  ^^^ 

They  squabble  for  a  pin,  a  feather. 
And  wonder  how  they  came  together. 
The  husband's  suHei;,  dogged,  shy. 
The  wife  grows  flippant  in  rej)ly  : 
He  loves  command  and  due  restriction  : 
And  she  as  well  likes  contradiction  ; 
He  never  slavishly  submits; 
She'll  have  her  wUl,  or  have  her  fits. 
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He  this  way  tugs,  she  t'other  draws, 
The  man  crows  jealou?,  and  with  cause  : 
Nothing;  can  save  him  but  divorce  ; 
And  here  the  wife  complies  ot  course. 

The  quotations  in  page  162,  from  the  '  Qiuvres  Philosophiques"* 
of  M.  de  St,  Lambert,  are  very  beautiful. 

Art.  37. — Adeline  Mori'brm/  ]  or  fhe  Mother  and  Daughter  '.    a  Talf^ 
VI  ^  Volumes.     ByMrs.Ofu:      i2mo.  ^s.  6d.  iBo^. 

We  opened  with  £;reat  pleasure  a  new  novel  from  tlie  entertnin- 
ing  pen  of  Mrs.  Opie,  a  lady  whose  uncommon  talents  do  honour 
to  her  sex  and  country.  She  displayed,  in  her  pathetic  tale  of  *  the  Fa- 
ther and  Daughter,'  a  power  ot  working  upon  the  passions  we  think 
unrivalled  (perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.)  by 
any  writer  of  the  present  day.  Nor  has  she  tailed  to  affect  her 
readers  with  manv  heart-rendinfr  scenes  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  story  of  'the  Mother  and  Daughter'  may  be  comprised  in 
few  words.  The  former  imbibes  and  supports  ///  t//erry  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  code  of  morality  ;  the  latter  carries  them  into 
practice,  and  becomes  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  authors  who. 
broached  them  to  the  world.  Upon  thish^r  mother,  inconsistent- 
ly, but  naturally,  renounces  her;  and  by  the  death  of  her  lover 
she  is  driven  to  seek  support  in  the  exercise  of  those  accomplish- 
ments her  education  had  bestowed  upon  her.  But  her  course  of 
virtuous  industry  is  interrupted  by  the  scandalous  reports  of  those 
who  remembered  her  in  her  former  vicious  situation  ;  and  she  is 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  misguided  conduct.  She  is  in  conse- 
quence married  ;  but  her  husband  using  her  ill,  after  much  misery 
she  is  restored  to  her  mother,  and  dies  contented. 

But  this  scanty  outline  Mrs.  Opie  has  most  ably  filled  up  with  a 
variety  of  characters  and  incidents,  well  conceived,  and  adroitly  in- 
troduced. She  keeps  up  the  attention  of  her  readers  to  the  end. 
'i'he  moral  of  her  work  is  declared  in  the  following  passage;  (  Vol. 
iii.  p.  13.) 

I'he  example  of  Adeline  is  held  up  '  as  a  Avarning  to  all  youn<»' 
pfcople  ;  (or  her  story  inculcates  most  powerfully  how  vain  are  per- 
sonal graces,  talents.  Sweetness  of  temper,  and  even  active  l>enevo- 
lence,  to  ensure  respectabilit)^  and  confer  ha|)piness,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  the  long  established  rules  for  conduct,  and  a  conti- 
nuance m  those  paths  of  virtue  and  decorum  which  the  wisdom  of 
ages  has  pointed  out  to  every  one.' 

But  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  efi'ect  of  this  moral 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  Consulted,  when  the  state  in  which 
Adeline  and  Glenmurray  lived  was  represented  as  perfectly  happv, 
as  far  as  their  happiness  rested  in  themselves  ;  but  the  instant  that 
Adeline  marries,  she  becomes  miserable  from  the  conduct  of  her 
husband.  Rightly  considered,  this  reflects  nothing  upon  the  mar- 
riage state  ;  but  what  we  have  to  object  to  are  the  fascinating  co- 
•lours  thrown  over  the  erroneous  viitues  of  Adeline  and  Clenmlir- 
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ray,*  maklng'(as  the  benevolent  quaker  observes, Vol. ii.  page  109) 
•  -vice  more  dangerous  by  giving  it  a;i  air  of  respectability.' 

We  have  to  remark  a  few  inaccuracies  in  Mrs.  Opie's  style  ; 
solely  from  a  regard  to  her  reputation  as  a  writer,  tor  we  doubt 
not  her  good  sense  will  profit  by  our  hints.  '  Gulping  do'.vn  sobs 
and  sighs'  is  an  expression  that  occurs  too  often  throughout  the 
three  volumes  ;  •  a  fine  moral  tact'  we  cannot  help  thinking  a 
siily  and  affected  phrase;  '  it  was  the  dark  hour'  means  nothing 
but  '  it  was  dark  ;'  and  why  should  '  the  maternal  feeling'  be 
substituted  for  the  feelings  of  a  mother  ? 

The  interestlnc  interview  between  the  mother  of  Adeline  and  the 
"benevolent  quaker,  in  which  the  latter  gives  the  former  tidings  ot 
Ikv  daughter,  is  successfully  imitated  from  the  scene  between  Lady 
Randolph  and  the  Stranger,  in  the  play  of  Douglas. 

But  the  description  of  the  death  of  Adeline  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Richardson's  Clarissa,  or  Rousseau's  Hclolse. 
Her  hist  letter  to  her  mother,  where  she  bequeaths  her  infant 
daughter  to  her  care,  must  move  every  reader  to  tears  who  can 
hicltatthe  recital  of  unmerited  distress  ;  and  that  to  colonel  Mor- 
daunt,  recanting  her  false  principles,  and  strongly  contending  in 
favour  of  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  their  education, 
is  an  honourable  proof  of  Mrs.  Opie's  powers  of  argument  in  the 
defence  of  the  good  old  cause. 

Wc  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  the  present  work,  with 
an  extract  from  the  second  volume,  page  1 16,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Mrs.  Opie's  eloquent  and  interest 
ing  flow  of  language.  Mrs.Pemberton  (the  benevolent  quaker)  thu^ 
addresses  Adeline  ;  whom  she  had  heard  of  in  her  days  of  innocence, 
and  now  met  with  in  disgrace. 

*'  And  art  t/iou,"  she  cried  "  Adeline  Mowbray?  art  t/wvhAt 
courteous,  blooming,  b!esse<l  being,  (for  every  tongue  that  I  heard 
name  thee  blessed  ihee)  whom  I  saw  only  three  years  ago  bounding 
over  thy  native  hills,  all  grace,  and  joy,  and  innocence  ?"  Adeline 
tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice  failed  her.  "  Art  f/wu  she,"  continued 
Mrs.  Pcmbcrton,  "  whom  I  saw  leaning  from  the  window  of  her 
mother's  mansioii,  and  inquiring  with  the  countenance  of  a  pitying 
angel  concerning  the  health  of  a  wan  labourer  who  limped  past  the 
floor  ?"  Adeline  hid  her  face  M'ith  her  hands.  Mrs.  Pemberton 
•went  On  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice.  "  I  came  with  some  company 
to  see  th)'  mother's  grounds  ;  and  to  hear  the  nightingales  in  her 
groves  ;  but"  (here  ?vlrf.Penibcrton's  voice  faltered)  "  1  have  seen  a 
jight  far  beyond  that  ot  the  proudest  mansion,  said  I  to  those  who 
asked  me  of  thy  mother's  seat  ;  1  have  heard  what  was  sweeter  to 
rny  ear  than  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  ;  I  have  seen  a  bloomipg 
girl,  nursed  in  idleness  and  prosperity,  yet  active  in  the  discha/ge 
of  every  c'nristian  duty;  an«l  I  have  heard  her  speak  in  the  sooth- 
ing accents  of  kindness  and  of  pity,  while  her  name  was  followed 
by  blessings,  and  parents  j)rayed  to  have  a  child  like  her.  Oh  ! 
lo.st,  unhappy  girl  !  Such  ii/is  Adeline  Mowbiay  ;  and  often,  very 
often,  has  thy  graceful  image  recurred  to  my  iemembrajicc ;  b|it 
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how  art  thou  cbangeil  !  Where  is  the  open  eye  of  happiness? 
•where  is  the  bloom  that  spoke  a  heart  at  peace  with  itsell"?  I  re- 
peat it,  and  I  repeat  it  with  agony,  Father  of  mercies!  is  this  thy 
Adeline  Mowbray  r" 

MLSCELLANIES. 

Art.  38. — The  Triad:  addressed  to  the  People  of  the  Unif'-d  Empirf, 
In  the  Begitminic  of  a  Sfor?»,  the  best  Bo-uoer^  Sheet,  and  Spare  An- 
chorSf  ahead.     8i'o.     Hatchard.      1804. 

The  contents  of  this  voU\me,  which  are  denominated  '  Essays, 
■metaphysical,  political,  and  poetic:il,'  are  as  unintelligible  as  the 
title  given  by  this  anonymous  writer  to  his  ridiculous  pamphlet, 
which  is  a  mere  rhapsody  of  exclamations  and  interrouatious.  As 
a  specimen  of  this  gentleman's  powers,  '  mfetaphysical,  political, 
and  poetical,'  we  subjoin  the  following  extracts  : 

*  If  it  is  the  soul  which  is  to  be  condemned  to  endless  misery, 
how  bitterly  will  it  reproach  the  wretched  body  which  has  brought 
it  to  the  verge  of  that  state,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  enjoy  social 
comfort,  with  intellectual  delight,  but  whose  br.se  appetites  re- 
pelled the  struggles  that  it  made  for  sovereignty  !'      P.  y. 

Speaking  of  the  private  character  of  our  beloved  sovereign,  he 
says — • 

'  What  a  pity  that  so  many  fine  genii  should  have  prostituted 
their  pens  to  scurrility  and  obscenity  in  their  grand  master's  ser- 
vice !  Let  me  ask  any  dispassionate  man,  whether  there  exists  a 
country,  even  in  this  age  of  regeneration,  whose  government  would 
have  allowed  its  chief  magistrate's  character  to  have  been  so  pub- 
licly scrutinized,  that  when  the  envenomed  serpent  of  satire  could 
find  no  vulnerable  part  on  which  it  might  fix  its  sting,  would  be 
yet  permitted  to  aspirate  its  hisses  in  impotent  rage  V     P.  24. 

*  And  shall  that  British  warrior  brave, 
His  woe- worn  cheek  the  scald  tears  lave  ? 

He  dries  them  with  his  hand  ; 
Ah  !   was  it  left  him  but  to  dry 
The  anguish  of  a  streaming  eye  ? 

The  other  sav'd  the  land,' 

We  can  only  say  with  Persius — •Q.uis  leget  hacf 

Art.  39. — An  alphalflic  Ke>;  to  Propria  quce  Maribus-,  Qiua  Gentis^ 
and  As  in  Pras<mti  ;  containiner  all  the  Examples  declined  and  tram- 
latcd^  u'itb  the  Rides  cjuoled  under  each,  and  numerical  References  to- 
thei2mtcxt,     Bj/  J.  Caret/,      \2111a.    2y.  6d.  Longman.  1805. 

*  The  design  of  this  little  publication  is  to  exercise  young  be- 
ginners in  the  application  of  Lily's  metrical  rules.'  The  design 
is  answered  by  the  execution  of  this  tritiing  work;  which  we 
cannot  praise  for  its  utility,  and  which  we  are  unwilling  to  cen- 
su/e,  from  Its  inclination  to  do  good^     It  professes  to  alter  and 
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improve,  in  some  few  instances,  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar;  which 
we  preter  to  all  others,  because  it  contains  the  fewest  rules,  and 
yet  IS  the  fountlation  of  that  eminent  classical  learning  which  the 
boys  who  are  instructed  in  it  so  generally  obtain.  Dr.  Carey,  in 
his  preface  to  the  book  before  us,  proposes  the  following  i/npor-' 
taat  alterations  in  '  Propria  quss  Maiibus.' 

'  V.  376.      The  unmetrical  hemistich, 
\.  —     —     —     et  amicio,  aniicui,  dat, 

mi'lht  be  brought  somewhat  nearer  to  the  semblance  of  verslfica- 
tion  by  means  of  a  licence  elsewhere  used  in  these  rules,  viz, 

.     .  atque  amicire  cut  dat. 

*  V.  480.  et  amicul  dat  amictum * 

Riight  be  improved  in  point  of  metre,  by  thus  altering  it — 

atque  amiciii  dat  amictum 

g.nd  pronouncing  cui  as  one  long  syllable  by  synsercsis.' — 
Stuff  1  stuff!  stuff! 

Art.  40. — A  short  Vieiv  of  the  actual  State  of  the  Volurileers,  ivlth 
afcvj  Penne'rih  of  Hints  to  the  OJJicers  commanding  the  Volunteer 
Brigades^  To  ivbich  are  added  iome  Suggestions  that  may  be  of 
Use  for  the  more  perfect  Organization  of  the  Volunteer  System.  By 
an  OJjicenf  the  Regulars,     810.   Faulder.      1S04. 

This  writer  vindicates,  in  a  spirited  yet  modest  manner,  the 
voHuiteer  establishment  from  the  attacks  which  it  has  heew  too 
much  the  fashion  with  officers  of  the  regular  service  to  make  upon 
ir.  He  deserves  the  more  attention,  as  he  is  himself  in  the  regular 
array,  and  has  served  his  country  abroad  for  several  years. 

Alter  enumerating  the  nature  and  merits  of  this  system,  and 
paying  a  just  compliment  to  that  sense  of  honour  and  superiority 
of  intellect  which  the  volunteers  possess  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
over  the  soldieis  of  the  hne,  he  takes  occasion  to  reprobate  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  think  it  imuossible  that  they  can  be  an  effec- 
tive  body,  unless  amenable  to  martial  law.  For  his  arguments  on 
this  subject,  we  reier  our  readers  to  the  perusal  of  his  pamphlet. 

His  instructions  lo  the  officers  deserve  much  praise.  We  have 
often  lamented  that  mockery  of  discipline,  that  ridiculous  and  un- 
necessary waste  of  time,  which  is  s])ent  on  the  minutia'  of  parades. 
The  precise  number  of  inches  which  it  is  requiied  to  step,  the  ex- 
.quisite  polish  ot  the  boots,  the  adjustment  of  the  cap,  &c.  &c. 
merit  only  contempt.  On  fooleries  like  these  too  much  time  is 
apt  to  be  bestow^ed  ;  and  '  it  is  generally  found'  (says  the  author) 
*  that  errors  which  arise  in  action  may  be  traced  hom;>  to  the 
officers.' 

*  After  having  seen  almost  every  service  on  the  continent  of 
Euroj)e,  and  those  in  other  parts  of  tiie  world,  I  have  met  with 
none  that  pleases  ine  so  well  as  ihe  French.  They  certainly  com.e 
liedrer  to  perfection  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  :  and  why  r  Because 
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tliey  pay  greater  attention  to  the  education  of  their  officers.  They 
have  an  admirable  species  of  drill  every  decade,  or  ten  days,  for 
the  oflicers  exclusively,  which  they  term  le  petit  manxwvre.  At  this 
parade,  which  ihey  hold  in  a  room,  every  species  of  tactics  (that  is, 
as  tar  as  it  concerns  the  officers  attending)  is  discussed.  1  beg  to 
know  what  should  prevent  the  brigadiers  from  introducing  this 
kind  of  drill  among  the  volunteers.''  Is  it  that  thev  scorn  to  he 
indebted  to  foreigners,  and  especially  our  enemies,  for  a  practical 
improvement  in  a  point  of  mihtary  discipline  ?  or  is  it  not  rather 
owing  to  laziness,  ignorance,  or  indifference?  Ofthislam  con- 
vinced, tiiat  it  would  be  attended  with  incalculable  advantage.' 

His  observations  on  platoon-firing  and  sham-fights  are  judi- 
cious, and  should  be  adopted.  On  the  choice  of  officers  for  the 
volunteer  corps  he  has  much  to  say;  but  lalher  chooses  to  see  what 
reception  these  few  pages  meet  with,  before  he  offers  his  ideas  to 
the  public  on  a  subject  which  requires  the  most  minute  Considera- 
tion. Whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  indulge  us  with  his  opinion, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  we.  shall  derive  much  satisfaction  from  his 
labours. 

Art.  41. — The  Merchant'' s  A^idstard:  or  a  Treatise  07i  Ji.xcLanges,  and 
jJrl'urat'wns  of  Exchanges,  of  Bidhou,  Doilarti,  and  Merchandize^ 
Containing  even/  information  relative  to  tite  Commerce  of  London 
with  the  pri?icipal  Places  rf  Europe^  Ej/  Cltnulo^her  Duhost, 
la.  Boards .      lioosey.    ]80i. 

Whatever  tends  to  the  extension  of  commerce,  to  determine 
with  greater  certainty  its  results,  or  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
counting-house,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting.  Jt  is  there- 
fore with  [)leasure  that  we  find  a  work  of  a  convenient  size,  well 
calculated  to  tiiect  these  desirable  ends.  This  book  is  divided  into 
icur  parts: — 1st.  Exchanges,  witn  the  usances  of  bills,  days  of 
grace,  real  and  imaginary  rnoneys  reduced  and  compared  to  those 
of  this  country.  2d.  Arbitrations  of  exchanges,  v/.ih  methods  of 
calculations  ot  the  most  advantageous  tune  and  manner  to  draw 
bills.  3d.  Arbitrntions  of  bullicn  and  dollars,  with  proportionalt 
divisions  of  the  'I'roy  weight,  and  the  ("ineness  of  gold  and  silver  of 
foreign  countries  reduced  and  compared  to  the  English  standard.* 
4th.  Arbitration  of  merchandise  ;  or  the  division  and  comparison 
of  foreign  weights  and  measures  of  grain,  wine,  brandv,  oil,  cloth, 
&c.  Willi  those  of  England  ;  tares,  allowances  on  sales  and  moneys 
in  which  purchases  are  made.  The  general  results  Avhich  these 
tables  offer  arc  sulficiently  currect ;  in  the  denomimttions  only  of 
moneys  and  measures  have  we  observed  some  errors,  particularly^ 
in  what  relates  to  Sp^in — a  country  of  which  our  ignorance  h*s 
hitherto  impeded  the  progress  ot    our  commerce.*     Eoliowin,"- 

*  In  1800,  our  exports  to  Spain  amounted  nearly  to  1,400,0001.  our  I.ii- 
ports  to  about  800,000  1.  Our  experience  and  knowledge  of  tlie  actual  state 
of  Spain  warrant  ui  in  asserting  that  our  exports  might  now  be  at  least 
three  millions,  \vere  our  merchants  bufiiciently  acquainted  vi'ith  the  manners, 
customs,  disposition,  and  neccssitiesj  of  the  natives  v^i'  that  couatrv.    Ail  the 
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Ricard,  who  is  mere  copious  than  correct,  the  author  has  retained 
the  names  of  money,  pistole  and  ducat ;  which  are  still  common 
in  France,  but  wholly  unknown  in  Spain,  and  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  denomination  of  Spanish  money.  Ducat  is  some- 
times used  for  what  the  Catalonians  arid  Valencians  eall  libra  of  20 
soidos^  of  12  dhieros,  or  240  dineros,  equal  to  480  maravedies  vellon. 
At  Alicante,  the  arrobe  is  said  to  be  24lbs.  of  18  ounces,  or  36 
of  12  :  but  there  are  two  others  in  common  use  ;  oneofSOlbs. 
of  14  ounces,  and  oneof  27ibs.  of  16  oz.  The  same  diversity  pre- 
vails at  Denia,  Benicai-lo,  and  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
Valencia.  As  the  author  professes  to  be  actuated  solely  by  the 
desire  of  being  useful,  we  would  recomm.end  him  to  f;ive  in  a  fu- 
ture edition  a  table  of  the  number  of  grains,  ounces,  and  pounds, 
contained  in  the  different  arrobes  used  in  the  commercial  towns 
of  Spain,  csmpared  with  the  number  of  grains  in  an  English 
pound  ;  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  different  liquid  or  dry 
measures,  compared  with  those  in  an  English  quart;  also  a  great 
augmentation  and  correction  of  the  table  (pages  173  and  174)  of  the 
number  of  pounds  in  different  countries,  compared  with  an  Eng- 
lish hundred-weight.  In  '  El  Gu'ia  de  los  Comerciantes,^  published 
annually  at  Madrid,  ample  and  correct  information  will  be  found 
of  all  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  of  Spain.  It  would  be 
likewise  desirable  to  adapt  strictly  the  orthography  of  the  language 
"which  gives  names  to  the  different  articles,  to  avoid  confusion  :  as 
many  articles  are  now  designated  under  two  and  even  three  dif- 
ferent titles ;  some  of  which  are  wholly  unintelligible,  and  only 
serve  to  perplex  the  judgment  and  embarrass  the  memory.  Upon 
the  whole,  after  the  expensive  and  futile  sw/^fnv^^wK  publications  of 
M.  Montetiore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  little  volume, 
■which  contains  the  complete  science  of  a  merchant,  is  the  cheapest, 
most  simple,  concise,  and  useful  assistant  to  the  business  of  the 
counting-house,  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public. 

■,  I      IIMl       -■  ■■■■■■      —I.         -I  I  I   11  ■■       I  ■■  l^■■—.^      I  I  I      I       .    I  ■■■    ■  ■        I        I— — ^MM.  ;i^iM     !■     ■  I     i   1^    ■    II    » 

hardware,  cutlery,  plated  and  japanned  ware,  glass,  turnery-ware,  &c.  vvliich 
is  now  supplied  bv  Germanv,  and  in  the  hands  of  Germans  established  iu 
Spain,  would  be  most  joyfully  received  from  England  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
forwarding  goods  to  that  country,  it  is  indispensable  to  be  certain,  that  the 
merchant  to  whom  they  are  consigned  is  really  a  native;  if  so,  Jiis  honesty 
need  not  be  doubted  :  but  numbers  have  suflfered  from  reposing  confidence 
in  the  foreigners  established  there.  In  return,  it  would  seem  more  consisttiU 
with  justice  and  policy  to  use  the  wines  and  brandy  of  the  Spaniards  (who, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  are  our  friends),  in  preference  to  those  «f  the 
f  reiich,  to  which  they  are  now  ciiual,  if  not  superior. 
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Art.  I. — Wolpole's  Specimens  of  Scarce  Ti-amlai'ions.  (Conciudea 

from  page  1^4.) 

OF  the  translation  of  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets  into  Latiii 
alcaics,  which  is  found  amongst  Mr.  Walpole's  English  pro- 
ductions, it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  in  general,  that  it 
does  credit  to  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 
At  the  same  time  the  slovenly  construction  of  the  ihird  lines 
must  not  pass  unnoticed,  particularly  as  the  o  Je  consists  only  of 
six  stanzas ;  but  as  this  subject  has  been  discussed  ably  and 
at  length  in  the  Monthly  Reviev/  on  a  former  occasion,  it 
will  be  needless  to  particularize.  The  second  hne  also  of  the 
first  stanza  might  have  been  altered  for  the  better : 
'  Ho?,  rive,  compos /o?if  16 us  irrigas.' 

*  Rivus'  flows  from  *  fons,'  not  '  fons'  from  *  rivus  ;*  as 
Horace  will  bear  witness,  Car.  xiii.  lib.  3. 

•  O  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro,'  &c. 

*  gflidos  inficiet  tibi 
Rubro  sanguine  lii'OJ 
Lascivi  sobole-s  gregis.* 

l?'rom  the  subsequent  animadversions  upon  Mr.  Walpole's 

*  Greek  Exercises,'  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  is  our  wish  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  the  exertions  of  opening  genius  •,  let  us 
not  be  compared  to  those 

'  Envious  sneaping  frosts 
*  That  bite  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring  ;* 

let  it  rather  be  remembered  that  no  blossom,  however  fair, 
can  hope  to  reach  maturity,  without  surviving  the  inclemency 
■of  many  an  ungenial  blast. 

We  must  observe  then,  that  the  obstacles  to  writing  with 
success  in  a  language  not  our  own,  more  particularly  in  a 
dead  language,  and  most  of  all  in  Greek,  are  so  numerous  } 
so  great  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  niceties  of  language, 
dialect,  and  style,  without  gross  errors  Which  could  not  be 
committed  by  an  original  author  j  that  we  are  by  no  meaiis 
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solicitous  to  see  modern  Greek  publications.  Even  supposing 
a  substratum  much  better  than  ordinary,  it  may  be  saiely  as- 
serted that  the  language  will  either  be  a  mere  cento,  or  it  will 
be  full  of  errors  :  if  the  latter,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  it ;  if  the  former,  to  those  who  know  the  origin  of  the  al- 
lusions and  expressions,  it  will  appear  a  piece  of  patch-work  ; 
while  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  sources  of  the  imi- 
tations will  sometimes  bestow  undeserved  praise,  sometimes 
be  unable  to  Comprehend  the  force  and  propriety  of  an  expres- 
sion really  proper  and  poetical. 

To  exemplify  this  position,  we  shall  select  the  first  five 
stanzas  of  the  translation  from  Luis  de  Leon,  which  upon  the 
whole  are  among  the  best.  Not  having  the  original,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  its  merits  as  a  translation ;  but  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  the  best  substitute  we  have,  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  Mr.  Southey's  English  translation,  which  Mr. 
Walpole  has  subjoined  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  will  na- 
turally occur  to  every  reader  that  the  plan  of  this  little  poem 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ode  of  Horace  beginning  *  Pastor 
<]uum  trahcret,'  &c. 

*  Roderigo,  from  the  world  apart, 

Retir'd  where  Tagus  flows, 
Clasp'd  the  fair  Caba  closely  to  his  heart, 
When  lo  !  the  Spirit  of  the  Stream  arose, 
And  pour'd  the  prophet  song  of  Spain's  impending  woes. 

*  In  evil  hour,  tyrannic  king, 

Thou  dalliest  here  !   he  cried  ; 
Even  now  I  hear  the  choiit  of  batt!;  ring  ! 
Vengeance  even  now  stalks  on  with  frantic  stride, 
^   And  from  his  giant  arm  he  scatters  ruin  wide. 

*  Ah  me  !  what  anguish,  what  dismay. 

Rise  tyrant  from  thy  lust  I 
And  cursed  Caba  be  thy  natal  day. 
Whose  violated  charms  provoke  the  All-just 
To  tread  the  Gothic  powers  and  Gothic  crown  in  dust. 

*  Ah'nip !  thou  claspest  in  thine  arms 

Dread  danger  and  disgrace.: 
What  shrieks,  what  ills,  what  horrors,  what  alarms. 
Proud  king  I   thou  folde?t  in  thy  hot  embrace. 
War,  desolation,  death,  the  ruin  of  thy  race.* 


l[xico-j  jSc'Aeo-iti  ^(x,y.ii,g  sKuro 
■   •''     -      >ixAAt7rc»p>50i' 
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(Ju  Trpoa-iTTTd  duvoi;  spw?,  Ti-'pai/i-E, 

E(rTiv  £>!  y.xX\jtM^xroz,  dxXcc  ^aXoq 
OpQofA.a)/Tiiccg  irovoq'  cJ?  >c«p^Aafl-J'£i 
0"0U9  TTfpt  Tr\)pyo\jq 

*•  Aat'cov  XU|W.'*  «f  ^uyov  oi(ji.<pi^ccXXiiu 

AovXlOV   (TTiVVTOil'   T0(?£   (TOt   KPXTOUX 
Mo»p  ETTExAwfl-fl/*    Taj's    TO.TTi'ySiO    i- 

pwTog.  oivxyvov."  ?.  129. 

Let  us  compare  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  stanza  with  a 
passage  in  ^.schylus : 

iCTiu  ix  K.xX\juy.a.rcq,    v.  13. 
i<rrxi  Sih^YM';.     ^sch.  Agam.  v.  11 87. 


oiXXa,  J'»Aof, 
o^^oy.xvTiixg  vrovog,    v.  14. 

Ttt'  »u  jtA£  (J'stvis  op^oy.sc\/T£ixg  -syovo^ 
(TT^o^ii.      Agam.  V.  1224. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  ?x>.o;  Is  one  of 
those  Doric  words  where  r,  is  tiot  changed  into  a.  Inougli 
the  Dorics  spoke  broad  (as  the  Irishmen  in  our  times  swear  by 
^asusj,  yet  the  rule  in  question  is  so  far  from  being  univer- 
sally true,  that  in  some  cases  they  changed  a  into  >;,  as  in  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of 
verbs  in  aw     xi//xa.  ?x,o<aa'     Dor.   r.onj.y),  iKjij^r.. 

tj  xa^A«(rJ'st 
co\jg  -sri^t  ZTv^yovg 

Sxiiilli   XVjtA*,       V.    15. 
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So-/^oXotfccv  dv^^uv  KX'^Xal^n.       .^sch.  Ettj  L  0.  v.  Il6, 


J'ouAjov  (rT£ui/T«u    V.  17. 

^■jycv  d^^pi^xXuv  ^ov?aov  EA?.aJj.      jEsch.  Pers.  V.  49. 

"We  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  in  adapting  sentences 
from  an  ancient  author  to  our  own  purposes,  we  sometimes 
change  his  construction  and  phraseology  *,  as  in  the  14th  stanza  : 

yivuMV   vaAii/oi 

f  /  /  r  / 

to;  yii]/voovToci  (povov  nrmuv* 

But  in  the  play  of  ^Eschylus  from  which  this  passage  is 
transcribed,  the  genitive  ycvu^v  is  governed  of  the  participle 
d';accTo,  '  passing  through  :'  some  MSS.  have  oix  cv  rot  y£vs:vvy 
but  in  either  case  it  is  equally  governed  of  the  preposition  -i«. 

yj,v!}oo]/ra(.\.  (povov  yjy.}AV<iu       'Eirr  £.  0.  v.  1 24. 
Again,  in  the  last  stanza : 

Kxl  TOT     0'Jj?'.UV   T6^y.X  -Sr^OXEiUil/OV    (SUV 
fA'JPl'JiV    iTTCCl. 

This  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  '  Prometheus,'  v.  257. 

Ou(J''  scTTiv  aSAcoi/  T£^jua  (ruiv  zsooKzi[jt.ivo)i* 

.l^ut  Mr.Walpole  changes  jVr^v  into  so-rca  :  'an  end  is  decreed' 
is  proper  ;  *  an  end  s/ja/I  be  decreed'  is  improper  :  it  is  a  double 
future, — future  in  tense,  future  in  expression  :  so-t]  ixi'^luiv 
would  have  made  as  good  metre,  and  better  sense. 

The  epitaph  on  Mr.  Tweddell,  who  died  at  Athens,  and 
is  buried  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  is  neat  and  praise- 
wortliy.  No  particular  fault  is  to  be  fovmd  with  the  language; 
the  idea  is  not  new,  but  borrowed  from  a  copy  of  hendeca- 
svllables  written  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Abraham  Moore 
soon  after  Mr.  Tweddell's  death,  which  we  subjoin  : 

'Ai/OciX,    xai  it\  viov  Moutr    lcpiXr,(Te  rj.y.TYiv. 
'AAAa  juoi/oi/  TO  y£;Q-fc!iM,a  to  yriivcu  ay.^pixxK-JKTCi 
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Hp-ii/  <5''  q\  (t\  (piXoi  CnXov  ug,  xara,  ^az^v  "^iovriq 

Mi/ccjxa,  <pi.Xo(ppo<rvvcc<;  ^Xcosov,  o^vpofj.i^x, 
KJ'u  y'  oyMi;  xal  tipttvov  sp^^fii'  tout'  icmv^  'AQuvwv 

X2;  (Tu  BpcTcci/vog  iuv  xsicfai  £V  <nro§it]*  P.  144* 


*  Ulla  si  probitas,  vel  ingeni  vis, 
&\  frons  inj^enua  aut  rubens  juventus 
Morbtim  flecteret,  improbosque  manes, 
Non  me  curmina  moesta  postularet 
Qui  nunc  ante  diem  domosadatras 
It  TwEDOELLius  omnibus  videndas. 
'  Illi  Phcebus  adhuc,  lyras  scieriti, 
Intonsas  hedeia  comas  revinxit, 
Et  -risum  dedit,  et  sales  honestis 
Junctos  moribus  :   ut  simui  facetum, 
Suavemque  et  lepidum  ac  merum  pudorem 
Laudarent  alii,  pares  amarent. 

*  Nee  post,  cum  inciperet  severiores 
Curas  volvcre,  patriteque  sortem 
Saevo  in  ci;urgite  nantis,  iile  vatum 
Sacris  parcius  immolavit  aris  : 
Minervaque  r^centis  ac  vetusts 
Cultor  sedulus,  elegantioris 

MuFje  latius  arva  pervolabat, 
Libans  omnia  mella  Gratiarum. 

*  Et  jam  cum  piopius  tbymis  HymEtti 
Labra  admoveret  appctens,  in  ipso 
Haustu  pallida  contrahuntur  era, 
Nec4ulci  spollo  datur  potiri. 

*  Frustra  fama  tuo  sonat  sepulchre  ; 
Heu  !  frustra,  juvenis,  mea  ac  tuorura 
Manat  lacliryma  !     Tu  nequis  redire. 
Nee  spcs  ulla  dolorve  tangit  ultra. 
Felix  si  tibi  forsan  inter  umbras 
Ptrsentiscere  fas  sit,  ossa  tecum 

Illo  cespite  quanta  conquiescant, 

Tuae  te  quoque  quod  tegant  Athene  1* 

The  prize  ode  which  follows  has  the  least  merit  of  any  of 
Mr.  Walpole's  Greek  productions.  It  is  evident  that  when  th« 
author  composed  it  he  had  not  acquired  that  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  which  he  now  possesses.  Tnis 
is  natural  enough,  as  it  was  written  between  three  and  four 
years  ago.  We  shall  not  dwell  long  upon  it.  The  sixth  line 
catclies  our  eye : 

ivSiocv  co7r<x,<r<yi' — tjj  ou>  avcx.ivEi.  v.  6. 

We   fear  that  the  second  syllable  of  the   word    ^^^'cc  never 
yet  was  short.     In  fact  it  is  compounded  of  £'J  and  (not  the 
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genitive  case  of  Zvjc^  but)  the  adjective  o7'jg ;  of  which  adjec- 
tive it  would  be  needless  to  observe,  that  the  first  syllable  is 
always  long.     Apollonius  Rhodius  has  this  line  : 

EuJ'toj  sxA'Ji^oi/To  Tn/a(r(rofAfv>i?  ot.7^oq  ctv.peci'    Argon.  lib  i.  v. 52 1. 

but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  augment  ought  there  to  be 
omitted,  lonice,  and  the  line  read, 

However,  on  this  mistake,  if  it  be  a  mistake,  we  shall  lay 
no  great  stress,  but  fear  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  same 
line  Avhich  will  not  be  got  over  so  easily  ;  we  allude  to  the 
use  of  the  verb  dvahoj  actively.  There  is  great  confusion  in 
sofne  verbs  between  the  active  and  middle  voices  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve there  is  none  in  dvaho:.  Perhaps  Mr.  Walpoie  might 
have  substituted  ava/vcr',  with  the  elision. 

coj  'oca^  o^«j(A«To;*  v.  67, 
diaaa  is  not  a  very  poetical  Vv'ord. 

But  let  criticism  leave  this  earliest  of  ISIr.  Walpole's  juvenil^ 
effusions,  and  proceed  to  where  it  will  find  what  is  more 
worthy  of  its  pursuit : — to  the  translation  of  the  prologue  to 
Moliere's  '  Amphitryon  ;'  an  exercise  which  has  gained  the 
translator  great  reputation. 

tixoc,  V.  12. 

Brunck.  Aristoph.  Ran.  v;  1060. 


jufVo?  -ziroivirri;  a^piX  .  v.  1 8. 

wj  zTp\v  SiSx^xi  y',  af5A£?  jwsao?  ^ix^^ccyr^vxi.      Ranse,  v.  055. 

ETt  OUpi^  Uj3|3K,   &c,  V.   21. 

Tlie  three  lines,  the  first  ot  v.diich  begins  with  the  above 
words,  Mr.  Walpoie  has  transcribtd  from  the  *  Ranse,' vv.  21, 
23,  interposing  the  4.1 5'th  Une  of  the  '  Plutus.' 

EcjW,^,  -u^pog  o^yriv  (nrXcx.y'^ya.  Of^jUTivvji.    v.  28. 

Kcd  |w,"«i  uT^oj  o^yriv  (nrKuy^vx  ^s^uy)i/r,q  >l.or(t:.  Ranse,  v;  844. 

'Ecrriv  i\  Sr,  rt,    &c.    v.  33, 

This  line  is  copied  from  the  'Plutus',  v.  26^,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  y'^js  ctu  being  substituted  for  (pr^o-iv. 
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1v  yxo  oiVO'  ci^'y  Sec.  V.  36. 

borrowed  from  the  Nubes,  v.  1081.     The   last  line  Is  taken 
from  the  '  Concionatrices,'  vv.  956-7. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  principal  sources  to  v/hlch  Mr. 
Walpole  Is  Indebted  for  his  best  expressions,  we  shall  carry 
our  reader's  back  to  the  beginning. 

Ilspi  roZ  Ai&j  (Toi  Tip^c?  Ep^^w  Acyouf  (p^cc(rca.  v.  2. 

Tfsp^i  Is  possibly  an  error  of  the  press  for  irapcl.  In  Mollere  It 
Is  *  De  la  part  de  Jupiter.'  Although  certain  sages  may  be 
justified  In  the  occasional  practice  of  ancient  authors,  yet 
the  aVa^  Aeyofxsva  of  these  worthies  should  be  sparingly  ad- 
mitted by  their  modern  imitators  :  —for  Instance  ;  it  Is  observ- 
able that  the  position  of  nva;  in  that  part  of  the  vers6, 
makes  the  sense  different  from  what  the  author  Intended,  and 
turns  what  should  be  an  afilrmation  into  a  question :  this  pro- 
noun should  have  been  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  enclitic 
and  nonTCmphatic. 

It  should  have  been  Si,  not  o^  But  this  also  may  be  an  error 
of  the  press. 

'O^w  T  £7ri  Tv<;  (J'  ouTM  )/i<piXn?  xaQsJ'oufAsvoi'.   v.  5. 

The  use  of  the  future  for  the  present  was  before  noticed  in 
the  translation  from  the  Spanish.  The  same  fault  is  here  observ- 
able in  the  participle  naQshi'xsvov.  It  ought  to  have  been 
Kai'it,ovra  or  naSnixsvoy.  Indeed,  why  not  the  latter  ?  The  cir- 
cumstance ofKclirjtxa.1  occurring  in  three  lines  afterwards  would 
scarcely  have  been  an  objection.  On  the  former  part  of  the 
same  line  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  usual  and  ap- 
proved method  is  to  interpose  the  article  0  between  the  pro- 
noun clroK  or  o^e  and  the  substuntive ;  though  we  are  well 
av/arc  how  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  produced  (it 
we  may  be  allowed  the  apparent  contradiction)  by  a  superficial 
observer  J  e.  g.  the  well-known  Greek  proverb  ITuXo?  aro? 
quoted  by  the  grammarians,  ayrl  Tou,'z'\i/«t'ffOr(TO?  £t?  vTri^^oXvw : 
but  it  will  be  plain  that  this  is  no  exception  to  our  general 
rule,  because  the  construction  is  not  0  3->;aCj  ciTif,  hoccf  lutuni^ 
but  ovrog  6  di^pcviro<  Itti  u;-i;Aoc.  Mr.  "Walpole  might  have  avoid* 
cd  this  mistake,  if  it  be  a  mistake,  by  writing — 
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What  may  have  led  modern  writers  into  this  error  is,  ih^t 
the  tragic  poets  did  indifferently  add  or  omit  the  article 
in  this  kind  of  phrase,  as  suited  their  metre  and  convenience. 

Tovar',  in  the  sixth  line,  should  have  been  yova^'j  and  sarvp^^sy- 
7a5'  for  £yV!;%eVrar',  v.  15. 

ap  £)t  (TjoTi^o'J  y  fjcji/  o\  Qsciy  v.  10. 

In  the  original,  '  Les  Dieux  sont  ils  de  fer  ?'  Wc  cannot 
perceive  the  use  cf  the  particle  /£,  except  '  rimas  obducere 
hiantes.* 

Instead  of  raWa,  v.  13.  the  sense  requires  some  epithet 
that  should  form  the  contrast  to  ^j-iiC^Qy x  and  (Tzfj-^oripcc,  -xxXKce, 
of  itself  would  refer  perhaps  to  a  substantive,  not  an  adjec-» 
tive,  preceding  :  for  instance, 

AuT«f    y«^  TOJ  fxoi/a;    ijtri   Gsai,    raAAa  ^\  zuxur   l<sr\  (pXvxooq* 

Aristoph.  Nub,  v.  36^, 
or  the  sententious  Cjesar's  m.orality, 

EtTTf^  yap  a^ixav  %^>i,    Tvpxvi/i^og  Tjsioi 
KaAAitTTOv  d^iiiiiv,  TCiXXa.  i^'  idi^iHv  y^pixv, 

which  Cicero"  has  thus  rendered  : 

Nam  si  violaiidum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratia 
Violandum  est,  aliis  rebus  pietatem  coie. 

What  is  the  meaning  oi  ditoXir.yig,  v.  13.  ?  The  Latins  say 
*  relinque'  or  *  relinquas'  indiscriminately  j  but  not  so  the 
Greeks.  Perhaps  our  translator  was  deceived  by  y-^n  difjXtzriC. — 
But  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  imperative  of  the  aorist  after  [j.-)j. 
The  Greeks  say  i^v  roi'gi,  and  y-yj  Trof/irrr^; ;  not  'j-n  roiri;,  nor 
often  y//5  77wv;(rov,  They  also  say  Tcj;ro  irohi  and  TCvro  itoiri^ovt 
but  not  Ttomr-^;, 

TaJroy  (v.  i8)should  rather  have  been  rtyrs.  But  this  hiatus 
could  only  be  avoided  by  the  insertion  of  a  ys :  and  this  par- 
ticle has  already  had  hard  duty  in  conducing  to  the  metre  of 
the  sentence,  if  not  to  its  meaning. 

wj  Su^^ayvv&A  zsag.  v.  18. 

No  reader  can  fail  to  notice  this  metrical  error.  We  have 
been  favoured  with  a  note,  not  indeed  immediately,  from  the 
author,  in  which  he  proposes  to  read 

^itx.p(ixyri]/ix,i  TTCcg  jWc'toj'  aAAoi?  yixf>  ©foK,  &C. 

T'o  this  alteration  there  is  no  objection,  except  that  it  causes 
3.  disagreeable  claudication  in  the  line,  and  y-^'tros  is  by  this  means 
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put  out  of  the  way  of  all  emphasis,  and  hurried  over  almost 
•without  being  heard  :  it  is, as  Bentley  would  say,  in  thesis,  when 
it  ought  to  be  in  arsis.  The  passage  in  Aristophanes  which 
Mr.  Walpole  had  in  view,  and  which  has  been  already  quoted, 
will  probably  explain  our  ideas.  Upon  the  whole,  the  simple 
and  obvious  alteration  to  Stacoccyri-/  ara;  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable. The  elision  of  the  diphthong  may  be  allowed  to  an 
imitator  of  Menander.  Dawes  is  rather  too  hasty  in  his  canon 
on  this  subject :  he  is  righr,  as  far  as  the  old  comedy  is  con- 
cerned J  but  soon  after  Aristophanes  a  greater  laxity  was  intro- 
duced. Such  instances  as  the  following  are  very  frequent  in 
the  later  comic  poets  : 

'Ep^w  ^i  TToXXrw  0'j(r,0(,v  xaui  TrXovciog 

K.aAoujW,   UTTo  Trai/TCJi-',  fxccy.apioi;  ^   i^r    oudfvaf. 

Menander,  apud  Plutarch.  T.  11.  p.  25  r.  A. 

Another  passage  which  seems   evidently  to  bear  the  stamp 
.  of  Menander,  we  shall  quote  at  large  ;  for  the  beneiit  of  such 
readers  as  like  Greek,  but  have  no  fondness  for  grammatical 
•©r  metrical  niceties : 

O-JTOf  [xxy.xpio;  Iv  dyooa  voyn^Braiy 

TyvY]  xpxreT  TTdVTWVf  IfnTXTTH,  ^xyj.-r   a.si. 

Plutarch,  T.  II.  p.  loo.  E.  471.  B. 

But  this  liberty  was  carefully  avoided  by  every  older  writer  of 
tragedy  or  comedy 

*  Qui  Musas  ccluit  seyeriorcs  ;' 

except  such  coUiquescences  as  'ji'J^*  '^'i  rthr^Kx^,  with  which, 
a  line  often  begins. 

"AXAoif  yao   hcT;  ought  rather  to  be  '^ol;  ylo  aXXoiS  Ss'jig  i   as 
>n  Aristophanes ; 

xal  rZv  i/.iv  aXXuiv  y.Oi  'j&mv  vtroy  aiAsf.     Plut.  I  IlS. 
There  is  another  redundancy  of  ys  in  v.  2q  : 

which,  if  it  be  legitimate,  is  at  least  very  aukward.  There  is 
indeed  rather  more  necessity  for  tiie  avoidance  of  the  hiatus 
in  this  verse,  since  the  enclitic  n  cannot  be  suffered  before  a 
v-owei.  Perhaps  the  author  was  misled  by  this  verse  of  Aris- 
tophanes ; 

yri  Ala', 
AtoXxva-ofi^ai  ri  y\  si  ttafrrfQUfrjToy.ffA'  Aves,  v.  176, 
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for  there  indeed  72  is  necessary  to  the  numbers,  but  not  unne- 
cessary to  the  sense  ;  being  very  commonly  interposed  at  the 
distance  of  one  worJ  or  more,  when  an  oath  has  preceded,  as 
in  '  Concion.'  v.  735. : 

K^  A/a,  jMEkccivci  y',  sJo'  dv  si  ro  (pd^LLOC'iiOv,  &c. 

The  necessity  of  the  particle  may  also  be  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  the  *  Equites,'  very  similar  lo  the  one  just  quoted 
from  the  *  Aves  :' 

'E'j saiac •/■/;' (Tdy  y\  it   hacrrca^rjCOiJiX.i.     v.  175* 

Instead  cf  '^fr^crro'y  ri  7'  i'^d-ycav,  perhaps  Mr.  Walpole  might 
have  written  ycr^cTov  ri  CiUaa-y^. 

tuv  ^=uiy  rt  Trffsr/Sea,  v.  23. 

TT'^sff-jSsa  is  perhaps  too  dignified  a  word  to  be  applied  to  Mer- 
cury, even  by  himself,  whose  highest  titles  seem  to  have  been 
eiyychoi  and  'x-'^pv^.  He  is  sometimes  degraded  into  oiaxsvor, 
riinistcry  which  with  the  ancients  was  a  title  of  servility  ;  or 
t^oX^e,  running  footman :  both,  which  appellations  are  insultingly 
given  him  by  Prometheus : 

AaA'  e/Vofw  yoLo  r'jvh  rav  Aio^  r^oyjv, 

rov  roij  riicdy/ov  tov  vsov  Sidy.ovov,     JEsch.  Prom.  v.  940* 

We  have  still  an  objection  to  the  Jbnn  of  the  word  ros(r^£X'- 
The  Arties  indiscriminately  used  t^ia^sig  and  iroco-Si'jrdi  in  the 
plural-,  but  never,  we  believe,  Tr^sTpsJc  in  the  singular.  '  Qui 
summum  imperatorem  reprjesentabat,  legatus  adpellationem  ac- 
cepit  U^sa-^scog.  Olim  usitata  hoc  sensu  Ucs(r$ig  et  U^ac-j3e'jg 
abierunt  in  desuetudinem  j  legatus  dictus  fuit  Ilfecr/Ss'jr-,);*  legati 
il^ia-^ctg  dicebantur  et  ll\sT'ps'jra.i,  plerumque  tamen  ab  Atti- 
cis  Yi^sT^sic.  Ad  hanc  formulam  corrigenda  mihi  videntur  a- 
Grsecis  grammaticis,  atque  a  recentioribus  eruditis  scripta. 
Valckenaer,  inTheocr.  p.  319.  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  wrote 
a  play,  the  title  of  which  was  IlfsV/Siic,  which  may  perhaps 
be  translated,  *  7  /je  Negociators,  a  Farce.^ 

'Ep'  ov  a.v  dvTog  BitiKO(.^s'(,iio^oi.i  xajaiv.     v.  25. 

ol  should  by  no  means  be  left  open, — But  we  have  another 
objection  to  make  to  this  line.  We  are  in  doubt  concerning  the 
propriety  of  the  construction  of  s.:  o-j  uv  aT-y.aialyjyrai.  The  av 
seems  to  be  superfluous  ;  and,  if  it  be  retained,  the  verb  ought 
rather  to  be  in  the  optative:  but,  to  possess  our  less  learned 
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readers  with  some  idea  of  our  meaning,  we  will  translate  the 
verse,,  as  it  now  stands,  into  English  : 

'  Upon  whutsoever  I  may  happen  to  sit  when  I  am  weary.' 

If  it  be  at  all  allowable  to  transcribe  tragic  passages,  we  can 
have  no  objection  to  y-'jtov  r^sidwv  (v.  28.),  which  is  perfectly 
poetical  and  Sopho clean. 

Ij.ih-,'  Haa5i,a'  a,v.  v.  31. 

f/.E7ov  is  not  comic  Greek.  It  should  be  ^rrov  or  tXarrov. 
l^shv  "x-^'-'  '"to  be  inferior,'  and  ij.si^vxg  »'%eiv,  are  indeed  used 
by  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  but  we  cannot  remember  either 
in  eomedy. 

vj'Js,  'and,'  (v.  32,)  is  rarely  used  by  comic  vmters-:  Dawes 
says,  never ;  but  it  is  once  to  be  found  in  Eupolis,  the  only 
cotemporary  example.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  IV.  i.  p.  662.  D. 
Macrob.  Saturn.  VII.  5.  We  seem  also  to  recollect  a  similar 
licence  in  a  passage  of  Alexis,  quoted  by  Athenajus;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  not  within  call. 

ro  x^vy-^  '^'^^^'  i^y^'K'T<^^  (v.  34)  seems  to  be  too  precise  and 
indefinite  j    the   sense    would    rather    require   roiovcs   Xf^l-^' 

We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  omission  of  the  article. 
It  is  true  that  Aristophanes  says,  in  his  'Ranse'  (v.  109),  xara 
ciiv  lu^j^riTiy,  but  the  case  Is   somewhat   different  :   xara.  o-w-^ 

fj.i';ji.-^<Tiv  signifies   *  in  imitation  of  you  ;'  y.zr^  r-l,-^  (xh  iit!j.ra-iv 
would  be  '  in  your  imitation  of  any  body  else.' 

dxvtov  (In  the  same  line)  is  an-  aukward  word,  and  makes  a 
jump  in  the  metre  ;  y.vrlv  would  have  been  better,  and  might 
have  been  substituted  without  impropriety,  whether  with  or 
without  the  aspirate. 

Su  ydr.  ols-^*  d§,  Sec.  v.  36. 
7Sf  and  ar.  are  badly  joined:  why  not  c-v  0'  oJc^'  a.o\  or  :rv 

yv\v  S  »xai/£i.    v.  37.   - 

i-x.-j.v-j:  is  a  verb,  vv'e  believe,  carefully  avoided  by  the  comic 
poets  :  it  is  not  unfrequcnt  in  Homer,  and  Is  twice  adopted  by 
that  zealous  imitator  of  Homer,  Sophocles  :  but  is  very  scarce 
even  in  the  tragedians.  It  did  exist  in  some  editions  of  Eu- 
ripides ; 

Tw  J    cy.OccKov  yn.;  0£O7rjwJov  i;tai/£»;*  INIed.  v.  67^. 

but  in  consequence  of  an  explanation  written  over  the  true 
reading,  £Vra,\-.;f. 

o-uyKakv^Biv  would  have  been  z  more  smooth  and  elegant 
i?eord  for  the  purpose  in  v,  38.  than  7Dy>iurci,Ks'iT'iM. 
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Kcf  vZv  Snxy.vaiTa^i  &c.  v.  39. 

The  second  syllable  of  ctay.vz.t(Ts;  can  hardly  be  made  long, 
Dawes's  canon  should  never  be  rashly  violated.  There  would 
have  been  no  objection  to  Kal  viv  ys  hia-nvalcra;. 

It  may  deserve  a  remark,  that  the  four  principal  comic  poets 
in  the  four  countries  the  most  distinguished  in  the  world,  have 
satirized  the  amorous  propensities  of  the  thunderer  in  nearly  the 
same  strain  of  humour  ;  viz.  Aristophanes  in  Greece,  Terence 
at  Rome,  Moliere  in  P'rance,  and  our  own  immortal  Shakspeare. 
"We  have  not  much  time  for  such  amenities  ;  but  perhaps  it 
"will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  compare  the  different  pas- 
sages on  this  subject.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Greel^ 
poet  is  the  most  modest  of  the  four. 

Xpm  TV?  (p\i(ni,   (y/iPTX,  yiXx^  i'f"''C'  i"-^'^^''  a'CX?""* 
iif  ovoiv  ridmriX-ocg    c^t   h^  roy  Ai    iTravi^/iyy-HV, 

Kai'  TOi  try  Gv/jTOJ  uvj  Gjou  ttw?  {xi7l^ov  av  J'uvaio  ; 

Aristoph.  Nub.  V.  1081. 


*  Charca  loquitur.     Tabulum  quandam  pictarn,  ubi  inerat  pictura 
haec  ',  Jovem 
Quo  pacto  Danae  misisse  aiunt    quondam  in  gremium  Imbrem 

aureum.    . 
Egomet  quoque  id  spectare  ccepi ;  &  quia  consimilem  luscrat 
Jam  olim  ille  ludum,  impcndio  magis  animus  gaudebat  mihi, 
Deum  sese  in  hominem  convertisse,atque  per  alienas  tegulas 
Veniiise  clanculum  per  impluvium,  fucum  factum  mulieri: 
At  quern  deum  ?  qui  templa  coeli  summa  sonitu  coucutit : 
Ego  homuncio  hoc  non  lacercm  V     Ter.  Eun.  Act,  3.  Sc.  ^.  v.  56. 


*  La  Nvit.     Laissons  cela,  seigneur  Mercure, 
Et  sachons  ce  dont  il  s'agit. 

'  Mercure.     C'est  Jupiter,  comme  je  vous  I'al  dlt, 
Qui  de  votre  manteau  veut  la  faveur  obscure. 
Pour  certaine  douce  avanture 
Qu'un  nouve]  amour  lui  t'ouniit. 
Les  pratiques,  je  crois,  ne  vous  sont  pas  nouvelles. 
Bien  souvent  pour  la  terre  il  neglige  les  cieux  : 
Et  vous  n'ignorez  pas  quece  maitredes  Dieux 
Aime  a  s'humaniser  pour  des  beautes  mortelies, 
Et  fait  cent  tours  ingenieux 
Pour  mettre  a  -f-iout  les  plus  cruelles. 
Pes  yeux  d'  Alcmene  il  a  senti  les  coups;'  &c, 

Moliere,  Amphit.  Piol, 
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*  Fahtaff.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve,  the  minute 
draws  on  ;  now  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me  !  Remember,  Jove, 
thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Europa  ;  love  set  on  thy  horns.  Oh  power- 
ful love  !  that  in  some  respects  makes  a  beast  a  man,  in  some  other, 
a  man  a  beast ;  you  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda  :  Oh  omnipotent  love  !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  com- 
plexion of  a  goose!  A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a  beast.  O 
Jove!  a  beastly  fault  :  and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a 
fowl  ;  think  on't,  Jove,  a  foul  fault.  When  gods  have  hot  backs, 
what  shall  poor  men  do  ?     Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  5.  Sc.  3. 

Before  Mr.  Walpole  is  dismissed,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
observe,  that  the  faults  in  his  accentuation  are  more  than  with 
all  our  charity  we  can  attribute  to  the  printer.  We  know  that 
some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Greek  accents  might  as  well  be 
entirely  omitted  :  this  is  a  point  which  we  shall  not  discuss  at 
present ;  but  we  believe  every  body  will  so  far  agree  with  us, 
that  if  accents  be  used  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  placed  according 
to  rule.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  justly  be  said,  and  we  owe  it 
to  Mr.  W.ilpole  to  say,  that  his  Greek  productions  shew  exten- 
sive reading,  correct  taste,  and  great  command  of  language  ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  English  poems,  prove  him  to  be  an 
elegant  and  accomplished  scholar.  Still  at  some  future  period, 
when  the  coolness  of  a  reader  shall  have  superseded  the  partia- 
lity of  an  author  to  his  own  works,  he  will  perhaps  thank  us 
for  our  animadversions. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  him,  not  without  gratitude  for  the 
pleasure  we  have  received  from  his  effusions  :  nor  without  re- 
peating our  former  hope  that  he  will  soon  and  often  give  his 
labours  to  the  world  ;  and  that  when  he  does,  they  will  be  free 
from  those  faults  which  are  to  be  imputed  only  to  youth,  and 
which  in  our  former  number  were  not  spared. 

A  FEW  observations  on  the  fragment  of  Menander  which 
Mr.  Walpole  has  quoted  in  his  appendix  p.  155.,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  classical  reader.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
these  lines  were  written  by  Euripides,  rather  than  Menander. 
They  are  quoted  in  Stobxus,  where  the  references  in  the  mar- 
gin are  constantly  mistaken  ;  and  we  know  that  Menander's 
name  is  often  given  to  passages  which  are  ascertained  to  belong 
to  others.  Bentley,  speaking  of  this  passage,  says  that  it  ist 
*  ah  quantum  supra  soccum  adsurgens.'  It  also  bears  internal 
evidence  of  coming  from  the  pen  of  Euripides-,  as  by  the  epithet 
(TOZov^  a  word  which  that  poet  introduces  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  can. — ^The  word  Klyji/jv  used  in  this  fragment  may  sug- 
gest another  argument.  It  properly  signifies  ^ravenous,'  'greedy,' 
from  Ae,';/cy;  and  metaphorically  «  curious,'  in  which  sense  Eu« 
ripides  employs  it  when  Hippolytus  hears  of  Phsdra's  suicide; 
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H  yao  7ro6ou!7;t  tt'Xvxo,  y.xc^icx,  havuVj 

.irpa.yfji.w. 

Pierson,  on  Moeris  Atticista,  boldly  asserts  that  frbm  'Orrng 
S;  ijJjyX'jig  to  the  end  Is  tragedy,  while  he  leaves  Mc- 
nander  in  quiet  possession  of  the  former  part. 

Our  readers  will,  as  they  see  cause,  adhere  to  the  old 
opinion,  or  embrace  either  of  the  others.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  if  our  hypothesis  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
adopted,  the  second  and  third  verses  will  stand  with  the 
slightest  alteration,  being  thus  distinguished :  Ka'i  yvvajxx  U7 
'Ex.Triy^avS'r'jsfj  rdcTs'^'cov,  riixac  (re:sv  £t  Jetnifiam  exquirere  decet 
ea  qua  ad  mares  pertinent^  me  scilicet  a  te.'  It  must  be  a  sin- 
gular chance,  that  the  transcriber  should,  by  a  mere  lapsus 
calmni,  hit  upon  the  tragic  genitive  a-ihv. 


Art.  II. — Miscellaneous  Plays,   by   Joanna  Baiilie.    2>vo.  y/. 
Boards.   Longman.   1804. 

THE  volume  before  us,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  was 
composed  by  way  of  digression  from  miss  BailHe's  main  design 
of  publishing  *  a  scries  of  plays'  in  which  each  of  the  passions 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  pair  of  dramas  :  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  specimen  of  v/hat  the  public  is  to  expect  in  the  *  uncon- 
nected Independent  plays'  in  the  composition  of  which  the 
lady  tells  us  she  purposes  occasionally  to  indulge  herself,  with 
the  view  of  varv'ag  her  employment,  and  exercising  her 
powers ;  but  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  any 
presumption  that  her  original  project  is  abandoned.  '  80  flir 
"  from  it,  she  hopes  that  the  work  will  go  on  better  for  being 
occasionally  broken  in  upon  by  pieces  of  a  dItFei-ent  kind.'  Pre- 
face, page  iv. 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  *  series  of  plays,'  It  is  not  necessary  at 
present  to  undertake  the  examination  :  we  cannot,  however, 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  ought  to  congratulate  the  public  on 
miss  Baillie's  i-esolution  to  continue  it ;  nor  can  we  forbear  re- 
gretting, that  she  still  entertains  a  conviction  that  plays  upon 
that  plan  are  capable  of  being  made  '  more  interesting  on  the 
stage,  than  any  other  species  of  draina.'  (Preface,  p.  iv.  v.) 
A  valuable  moral  may  in  general  be  extracted  from  every  in- 
teresting series  of  events,  calculated  for  dramatic  exhibition  : 
and  If  the  poet  can  provide  himself  with  a  chain  of  incidents 
at  once  striking  and  probable,  he  must  blame  his  own  powers 
if  he  fails  In  the  grand  purpose  of  correcting  the  passions  and 
enlightening  the  understanding.     But  to  construct  the  fable 
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for  the  moral,  and  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  illustration  of 
a  single  passion,  appears  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order, 
which  is  more  likely  to  embarrasD  the  writer  than  to  please 
the  reader  or  the  auditor ;  a  contrivance  which  may  be  ap-. 
plicable  to  the  invention  of  short  and  simple  tales  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  children,  but  vdiich  must  be  not 
only  useless  but  inconvenient  in  poems  of  any  length  and  ele- 
vation. It  seems  very  nearly  allied  to  Bossu's  pedantic  receipt 
for  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem. 

The  writer  of  the  plays  contained  in  this  volume  most  anxi- 
ously requests  that  the  reader  will  pause  some  days  at  least  be- 
tv/een  each  of  them,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  dis- 
advantage she  apprehends  from  perusals  closely  followinp-  each 
other,  but  may  be  permitted  to  make  '  a  full  and  undivided  im- 
pression on  the  rnind.'  If  we  have  omitted  to  comply  with 
this  request,  it  is  because  we  did  not,  as  we  proceeded,  find 
great  reason  to  believe  that  her  performances  would  be  likely 
to  suffer  much  injustice  from  the  mode  cf  perusal  she  so  ear- 
nestly deprecates.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  no  one 
of  these  plays  engaged  us  in  '  exercise  of  the  mind  so  close  and 
vigorous,  that  we  retired  from  it  exhausted  ;'*  nor,  after  having 
finished,  one  did  we  find  oiu-selves  so  *  bewildered,  spiritless, 
and  weak,'  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  the  exa- 
mination of  the  next. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  miss  Baillie  proposed  to  herself  in  the 
tragedy  of  Rayner,  the  first  in  this  volume. 

*  In  the  first  I  have  attempted,  in  the  character  of  Rayner,  to 
exhibit  a  young  man  of  an  easy,  amiable  temper,  with  delicacy  of 
sentiment  and  a  well  principled  mind,  tempted,  in  the  extremity  of 
distress,  to  join  with  unworthy  men  in  the  proposed  commission 
of  a  detestable  deed  ;  and  afterwards,  under  one  of  the  severest  trials 
that  human  fortitude  can  be  called  upon  to  endure,  bearing  him- 
self up.  not  with  the  proud  and  lofty  firmness  of  a  hero,  but  with 
the  struggles  of  a  man,  who,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  nature 
within  him,  feels  diffident  of  himself  to  the  last,  and  modestly  aims 
at  no  more  than  whnt,  being  a  soldier  and  the  son  of  a  brave  father, 
he  considers  as  respectable  and  becoming.  One  v.'ho  aspires  not  to 
admiration  nut  shrinks  from  contempt  ;  and  who  being  naturally 
brave  in  the  iieid,  and  of  a  light  buoyant  disposition,  bears  up 
throughout  with  an  anin-ation  and  cheerfulness  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  a  considerable  degree  of  the  dread  of  death,  w^hen  called 
upon  to  enc'^vmter  it  with  deliberation  and  certainty.  To  him  I 
have  opposed  the  character  of  a  young  mm,  in  whom,  though  with 
sprp"  good  aflF-^ctions,  there  is  a  foundation  of  natural  depravity,  ' 
greatly  strengthened  bv  the  bad  education  he  has  received  from  an 
absurd'y  indulgent  mother,  brought  by  his  crimes  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  meeting  it  with  a  very  different  spirit.'      p.  ix. 

-'  Ui     U  ■      '■-     -"I  ■        I  ■  .  ■  ■  I  . .  I  g 

*  See  Preface,  page'vii. 
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It  will  now  be  necessary  to  see  how  tlii^  purpose  lias  teefl 
executed.  The  outline  of  the  plot  is  nearly  this.  Rayner  is 
a  young  man  driven  almost  to  despair  by  disappointment  in  his 
expectations  of  beinjr  heir  to  the  vast  possessions  of  his  great- 
uncle  ;  who,  however,  had  bequeathed  them  all  to  Hubert,  a 
treacherous  parasite.  Count  Zaterloo,  a  profligate  man  of 
ruined  fortune,  is  captain  of  a  band  of  desperaCe  adventurers, 
and  desirous  of  enlisting  Rayner  in  the  same  honourable  ser- 
vice. The  piece  commences  with  a  scene  representing  the 
count  and  his  corps  of  independent  gentlemen  over  their  wine, 
in  a  state  of  loud  and  careless  merriment,  of  which  English 
highwaymen  have  perhaps  but  little  notion,  but  to  which  the 
banditti  of  the  continent  seem  to  have  an  vnquestionable  right. 
Rayner,  by  previous  appointment,  is  soon  introduced  among 
them ;  and  is  at  last  prevailed  upon  by  Zaterloo  to  join  in  the 
murder  of  Hubert,  who  is  expected  to  set  out  on  a  long  journey 
the  very  next  evening.  Accordingly  they  all  repair  to  a  forest  ;■ 
the  night  is  very  dark,  and  a  tempest  is  in  waiting  to  prepare 
the  audience  for  deeds  of  horror  and  bloodshed.  Rayner  by 
some  accident  loses  his  v^ay,  is  parted  from  his  confederates, 
and  shelters  himself  from  the  storm  in  the  cave  of  *  the  old 
man  of  the  wood,'  a  recluse  and  penitent  murderer,  who  is 
placed  there  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  awakening  remorse 
in  the  breast  of  Rayner.  The  deed,  however,  is  committed  in  the 
mean  time.  Rayner,  on  the  repoi't  of  the  fire-arms,  rushes 
out,  and  is  taken  ;  the  rest  escape,  but  Zaterloo  not  without  a 
mortal  wound.  Rayner  is  tried,  condemned,  and  confined  in 
prison  till  his  execution.  In  the  prison  we  are  introduced  to  a 
very  eminent  character,  to  whom  we  owe  much  entertainment, 
and  who  is  not  meanly  instrumental  to  the  production  of  the 
catastrophe.  This  is  no  less  than  an  African  prince,  by  name 
Ohio;  but  who,  by  a  series  of  calamities,  is  reduced  to  the  situa- 
tion of  a  pot-boy  to  the  prisoners  !  His  royal  highness,  how- 
ever, exhibits  but  few  marks  of  his  exalted  birth ;  except  a  very 
quarrelsome  disposition,  and  a  most  tenacious  exaction  of  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank.  He  even  quarrels  with  old  general 
Hardibrand  who  comes  to  visit  the  prison,  for  his  insolent  fa- 
miliarity in  presuming  to  address  him  by  the  title  of  friend  f 
This  illustrious  cupbearer  is,however,somewhat  infected  by  the 
nature  of  his  profession,  and  does  not  disdain  occasionally  to 
disguise  his  princely  nature  by  a  free  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  tippling.  He  likewise  so  far  forgets  his  native  dignity  as  to 
regard  a  little  larceny  from  the  person,  merely  as  an  informal 
and  summary  transfer  of  property.  But  in  the  mystery  of 
thieving  he  exhibits  more  boldness  than  skill :  for  he  hopes  ta 
be  able  to  take  from  Rayner  the  cloak  in  which  he  is  wrapped 
up  to  snatch  an  hour's  repose,  previous  to  his  execution !  Ray- 
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ner,  of  course,  is  vwkened  by  the  ejEfort ;  but  wins  for  ever  the 
gratitude  of  the  royal  felon,  by  generously  offering  him  the 
cloakwhichhehad  intended  to  steal.  Accordingly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  execution,  the  sable  Ganymede  with  inimitable  ad- 
dress saws  across  the  main  prop  of  the  scaffold;  in  consequence 
of  which.  Jack  Ketch,  who  moiuits  first,  falls  down  and  breaks 
his  head  :  this  gives  time  for  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from 
Zaterloo,  v/ith  a  paper  containing  a  confession  made  by  the 
count  in  the  agonies  of  death,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Hubert.  'Phis  (we  presume,  conformably  to  the  German 
law)  saves  Rayner;  who  is  restored  to  his  friend  old  Hardi- 
brand,  and  to  the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  the  lady  of  his  heart. 

Our  readers  will  probably  see  in  this  fable  nothing  particu- 
larly happy  :  nor  do  we  imagine  their  impressions  will  be  at  all 
improved  by  a  reference  to  the  play  itself.  To  select  all  the 
passages  Avhich  we  think  calculated  to  confirm  this  opinion, 
would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  perform 
much  at  length  that  part  of  our  task  which  condemns  us  to 
remark  unskllfulness  and  absurdity  of  conduct,  glaring  impro- 
bability of  incident,  and  dialogue  in  some  parts  despicably 
feeble,  in  others  strangely  and  unnaturally  abrupt.  This  play, 
like  many  of  the  German  abortions  which  have  been  tolerated 
by  modern  taste,  seems  to  unite  all  the  heaviness  of  the  most 
regular,  with  some  of  the  extravagance  of  the  most  v/ild  and 
incredible  dramas.  The  character  of  Rayner  excites  but  little 
interest,  nor  is  Zaterloo  very  ably  and  prominently  pourtrayed ; 
we  are  not  much  struck  by  his  guilt,  or  affected  by  his  peni- 
tence. 

Those  who  are  weary  of  criticising  by  prescription,  and  are 
content  to  recollect  that  a  play  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  picture 
of  real  life,  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  miss  Baillie  for  having 
proposed  to  diversify  her  scenes  with  passages  of  occasional 
levity  and  gaiety*.  Unhappily,  however,  what  she  has  intend- 
ed she  has  not  performed :  to  the  language  of  merriment  she 
is  an  utter  stranger  ;  and  her  lower  characters  exhibit  all  the 
meanness  and  vulgarity,  without  any  of  the  shrewd  and  whim- 
sical humour,  of  the  multitude.  In  one  passage,  however,  she 
seems  to  have  felt  the  same  remorse  which  sug-aested  to  Mr. 
Puff  in  *  the  Critic,'  that  it  would  be  an  Intolerable  piece  of 
aristocracy  for  the  great  people  to  have  all  the  figures  of  rhe- 
toric t6  themselves,  and  that  the  lower  classes  had  as  good  a 
right  to  the  privilege  of  speaking  fine  language  as  the  higher. 
Accordingly  we  find  one  of  the  crowd  expressing  himself  thus 
on  seeing  Elizabeth  :  *  Who  comes  this  way,  so  fair,  so  gentle 
in  her  mien  .''    thus  tossed   and  tangled  midst  the  pressing 

*  Preface,  page  xi. 
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crowd,  like  <i  stalk  of  wild  flower  in  a  bed  of  nettles  ?'  Of  the 
subordinate  faults  we  have  remarked  more  than  may  well  be 
tolerated  in  a  performance  whose  perfections  are  so  scanty  :  we 
find  such  passages  as  these : 

'  Elizabeth  ! 
At  if  again  the  strong  idea  still!'      p.  2g. 

In  page  83  we   have  the  following  valuable  instance  of  the 
Bathetic  : 

•  HardibramJ .    What  corps  I  pray  thee 
Didst  thou  belong  to  in  thy  prince's  service  ? 

'  Rai/iicr.    The  first  di'vision  in  /lis  fourth  brigade 
Was  that  in  which  I  served.' 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Swift  would  have  been  proud 
to  enumerate  this  amongst  his  noblest  examples  of  the  art  of 
sinking  ;  and  that  the  officer  In  the  first  division  of  the  fourth 
brigade  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  worthy  comrade  of  the 
*  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  earl  of  Mar.' 

Is  miss  Baillie  aware  that  *  unblest  head'  and  '  blood-avengin;' 
spirits'  recur  twice  in  the  course  of  twelve  lines  ?  or  is  this  of- 
fensive repetition  intended  as  a  beauty  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  spend  more  time  In  exposing  the  defects 
of  this  performance.  But  we  shall  willingly  turn  from  them 
to  contemplate  Its  merits,  which  must  be  sought  for  chiefly  in 
separate  passages.  The  reflections  of  Rayner  on  his  friendless 
and  desperate  poverty,  display  considerable  strength  of  lan- 
guage and  v/armth  of  conception  : 

'  Rayner.    Be  still,  ye  idle  thoughts  that  toss  me  thus, 
Chanfringr  like  restless  waves,  but  ever  dark: 
Or  some  one  of  you  o'er  his  fellovjs  rise, 
And  bear  a  steady  rule.     Adversity  ! 
Thou'st  come  upon  me  like  an  ambush'd  foe 
In  armed  strength.     If  I  had  mark'd  thy  course, 
I  might  have  girt  myself  for  thine  approach. 
While  distant  still,  and  met  thee  like  a  man. 
But  when  new-fetter'din  a  lover's  bonds, 
And  dazzled  too  with  hope's  deceitful  brightness, 
Cam'st  thou  like  a  thick  cloud  of  desart  sand, 
And  in  dark  night  o'erwhelm'd  me  :  deepest  night. 
Thro'  which  no  waking  vision  ever  gleams. 
Save  thy  grim  visage  only,  loathly  want. 
In  all  thy  varied  forms  of  misery. 
Mj'  night,  my  day  dreams,  ah  !  how  are  ye  changed, 
Since  in  thenew-betroth'd,  the  lover's  fancy. 
Ye  wove  vour  sheeny  maze  of  mingled  thoughts. 
Like  sparkling  dew-webs  m  the  early  sun  I 
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f offer  a  pause. J 
Elizabeth  !  methinks  ev'n  now  I  see  her, 
A?  in  the  horrors  of  my  last  nijibt's  dream, 
"VVhen,  after  foJlowing  her  thro'  flood  and  fire. 
She  turn'd  to  ri>e,  and  her  weak  arms  stretch'd  forth. 
But  ah  !   how  changed,  how  pale,  and  spent,  and  keen ! 
-As  if  already  blightins;  poverty, 
That  portion  which  her  love  must  share  with  me. 
Had  marr'd — cease,  cease,  base  thought,  it  shall  not  be  1' 

P^.  26. 

Miss  Baiilie's  powers  appear  to  considerable  advantage  in  the 
scene  between  Rayner  and  Elizabeth,  in  which,  though  there 
is  no  striking  novelty  of  sentiment  or  of  situation,  there  will 
be  found  enough  to  affect  the  heart,  and  to  interest  the  imagi- 
nation. The  warmth  and  tenderness  of  female  attachment  is 
very  pleasingly  delineated ;  and  we  cannot  confer  higher  praise 
than  to  say,  we  have  little  doubt  that  many  of  our  fair  readers 
will  find  in  their  own  bosoms  the  originals  of  the  following 
sentiments. 

*  Elizahtth.     We  ask  not  liberty  ;  we  ask  but  life. 
O  grant  us  this,  and  keep  us  where  they  will. 

Or  as  they  will.     We  shall  do  no  disquiet. 

O  let  them  grant  us  life,  and  we  will  bless  them  ! 

'  Riiyncr.     And  would'stthou  have  me  live,  Elizabeth, 
Forlorn  and  sad,  in  lothly  dungeon  pent. 
Kept  from  the  very  use  of  mine  own  limbs, 
■A  poor,  lost,  caged  thing  ? 

*  Eliz.     Would  not  I  live  with  thee?  would  not  I  cheer 

thee  ? 
Would'st  thou  be  lonely  then  ?   would'st  thou  be  sad  ? 
I'd  clear  away  the  dark  unwholesome  air. 
And  make  a  little  parlour  of  thy  cell. 
With  cheerful  labour  eke  our  little  means, 
And  go  abroad  at  times  to  fetch  thee  in 
The  news  antl  passing  stories  of  the  day. 
I'd  read  thee  books :  1  'd  sit  and  sing  to  thee : 
And  every  thing  would  to  our  willing  minds 
Some  observation  bring  to  cheer  our  hours. 
Yea,  ev'n  the  varied  voices  of  the  wind 
O'  winter  nights  would  be  a  play  to  us. 
Nay,  turn  not  from  me  thus,  my  gentle  Rayner  !■ 
How  many  suffer  the  extremes  of  pain. 
Ay,  lop  their  limbs  away,  in  lowest  plight 
Few  years  to  spend  upon  a  weary  couch 
With  scarce  a  friend  their  sickly  draughts  to  mingle! 
And  dost  thou  grudge  to  spend  thy  life  with  me?'  p.  8^. 

A  prominent  specimen  of  our  authoress's  cast  of  thougJbtj 

R  2, 
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and  style  of  diction,  may  be  found  in  the  following  reply  t" 
father  Mardonio,  who  had  reproved  Rayner  for  a  degree  of 
levity  unbecoming  his  situation  ;  the  latter  part  of  which  wiU 
necessarily  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  beautiful 
passage  put  into  the  mouth  of  Belial,  by  Milton,  ('  For  who 
would  lose,  Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being  ?'  &c.) 
and  that  still  more  awful  portraiture  of  a  mind  shrinking  from 
the  terrors  of  dissolution,  given  to  Ciaudio  in  '  Measure  for 
Measure.' 

*  Raf/ner.     Thou  dost  me  wrong  ;  indeed  thou  dost  me 
wrong. 
I  laugh'd,  but,  faith  !   I  am  not  light  of  soul : 
And  he  who  most  misfortune's  scourge  hath  felt 
Will  tell  thee  laughter  is  the  child  of  mis'ry.  ' 

Kre  sin  brought  wretchedness  into  the  world. 
The  soberness  of  undisturbed  bliss 
.  Held  even  empire  o'er  the  minds  of  men, 

Like  steady  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
But  when  she  came,  then  came  the  roaring  storm. 
Lowering  and  dark;  wild,  changeful,  and  perturb'd; 
Whilst  thro'  the  rent  clouds  oft  times  shot  the  gleam 
More  bright  and  powerful  for  the  gloom  around  it. 
E'en  midst  the  savage  strife  of  waring  passions. 
Distorted  and  fantastic,  laughter  came, 
Hasty  and  keen,  like  wild-fire  in  the  night ; 
And  wretches  learnt  to  catch  the  fitful  thought 
That  swells  with  antic  and  uneasy  mirth 
The  hollow  care-lined  cheek,     1  pray  thee  pardon  ! 
I  am  not  light  of  soul. 

Death  is  to  me  an  awful  thing;  nay,  father, 
J  fear  to  die.     And  were  it  in  my  power. 
By  suffering  of  the  keenest  racking  pains. 
To  keep  upon  me  still  these  weeds  of  nature, 
I  could  such  things  endure,  that  thou  would'st  marvel. 
And  cross  thyself  to  see  sueh  coward-bravery. 
For  oh  !   it  £oes  against  the  mind  of  man 
To  be  turn'd  out  from  its  warm  wonted  home, 
Lre  yet  one  rent  admits  the  winter's  chill.'     p.  90, 

If  our  limits  permitted  it,  we  should  also  transcribe  the  soli- 
loquy of  Rayner  in  the  dungeon,  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
expected  execution;  and  then  we  conceive  that  nearly  all  would 
be  done  which  could  be  expected  from  the  most  indulgent 
criticism.  We  shall  now  therefore  dismiss  this  play,  having 
nothing  further  to  remark,  but  that  we  do  not  think  miss 
Baillie's  literary  merits  quite  sufficient  to  give  currency  to 
words  of  new  coinage  or  ambiguous  authority :  we  are  not  at 
all  desirous  of  seeing  the  English  language  enriched  with  sucb 
adjectives  as  '  grumly'  and  *  swoltring.* 
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Tor  the  transient  sunshine  with  which  miss  Baillie  promised 
that  her  comedy  should  refresh  us  in  our  passage  from  '  the 
sombre  gloom'  of  one  tragedy  to  that  of  the  other*,  we  confess 
we  have  looked  anxiously,  and  in  vain.  AVe  fear  we  shall  be 
deemed  deficient  in  the  courtesy  which  may  be  thought  due  to 
a  female  candidate  for  literary  fame,  if  we  declare  that  it  has 
not  ealivened  us  by  a  single  beam.  The  lady  tells  us  that  this 
performance  has  lain  by  her  for  many  years  ;  and  most  devout- 
ly do  we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  reputation,  that  it  were 
still  safe  in  her  portfolio.  Its  pretensions  certainly  are  not 
great.  •  For  we  are  told  that  *  to  those  who  are  chiefly  ac- 
customed in  works  of  this  kind  to  admiire  quick  turns  of 
thought,  pointed  expression,  witty  repartee,  and  the  ludicrous 
display  of  the  transient  follies  and  fashions  of  the  world,  this 
play  will  have  few  attractions.'  We  are  then  tempted  to  ask, 
to  what  class  of  readers  is  *  the  Country  Inn'  likely  to  recom- 
mend itself.?  We  believe  that  few  will  be  found  who  do  not 
think  sprightliness  and  wit  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
comedy  ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  the  severest  critic  will  be  dis- 
posed to  condemn  it  for  holding  up  to  the  follies  of  the  day 
their  own  image,  and  for  shewing  '  the  body  of  the  time,  its  , 
form  and  pressure.'  If  these  allurements  be  rejected,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  others  of  equal  value  are  adopted 
in  their  stead,  and  to  know  by  what  means  the  absence  of  more 
brilliant  and  striking  decorations  is  supplied. — I'he  plan  of  the 
comedy  is  briefly  this.  Sir  John  Hazehvood,  and  Worshipton 
his  nephew,  are  stopped  at  a  country  inn,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  an  old  servant  of  sir  John's.  I^ady  Goodbody,  and 
her  two  nieces  miss  Martin  and  miss  Clodpate  (the  latter  of 
whom,  as  may  readily  be  guessed,  is  next  to  an  ideot),  by  sin- 
gular good-fortune,  put  up  at  the  same  inn.  The  parties,  of 
course,  meet  ;  and  lady  Goodbody,  who  is  extremely  impatient 
to  see  her  niece  Martin  v/ell  married,  endeavours  by  many  intel- 
ligible hints  to  propose  the  match  to  sir  John,  who  is  a  middle- 
aged  bachelor  with  a  good  estate,  and  a  man  of  honour.  By  this 
conduct,  however,  the  delicacy  of  miss  Martin  is  so  keenly  of- 
fended, that  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  treat  sir  John  with 
pointed  inci\?ility ;  nor  would  her  attachment  to  him  have  been 
discovered,  had  not  the  door  of  her  room  been  fortunately  left 
open,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  overhear  an  avowal  of  her 
partiality,  in  a  conversation  with  miss  Clodpate.  This  attach- 
ment so  suddenly  conceived,  he  as  suddenly  resolves  to  return  ; 
and  after  some  very  aukward  explanation,  their  union  is  fixed 
upon. 


*  Preface;  page  xir. 
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"Worshipton  in  the  mean  time,  under  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  accompHshecl  miss  Clodpate  is  an  heiress,  persuades. 
her  to  run  off  with  him,  and  marry  him  privately :  and  after 
the  ceremony  is  performed,  finds,  to  his  unspeakable  discomfi- 
ture, that  her  fortune  is  miserably  scanty  ;  her  father  sir  Row- 
land  having  since  his  late  wife's  death  m.arried  his  own  cook, 
by  whom  he  has  two  fine  boys  !  The  third  couple  provided  for 
in  this  piece,  are  incomparably  more  lucky  :  Amaryllis,  a  crazy 
poet,  who  happens  to  be  at  the  inn  at  the  same  time,  marries 
Dolly  the  house-maid  ;  and  finds,  on  his  return  from  church, 
that  a  rich  uncle  has  latelv  left  his  bride  a  fortune  of  ten  thou- 
sand  pounds  !  ! 

After  this,  perhaps  our  readers  will  require  but  little  more 
to  convince  them  that  this  lady  would  do  well  to  abstain  in 
future  from  writing  comedies  :  and  will  not  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  charge  us  with  unwarrantable  rashness  when  we  predict, 
that  if,  in  nature's  spite,  she  still  perseveres,  *  infelix  tota  canta- 
bitur  urbe,'  that  she  will  be.'  the  sad  burden  of  a  merry  song  •,' 
and  that  *  unfortunate  miss  Baillie  !'  will  soon  become  as  popu- 
larly descriptive  of  a  luckless  poetess,  as  it  now  is  of  a  love- 
lorn deserted  fair-one. 

Lest,  however,  she  should  complain  that  lue  '  use  her  un- 
genteelly,'  we  shall  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  justice  of  our 
sentence,  and  transcribe  at  random  a  sample  or  two  of  her 
comic  powers. 

Worshipton  is  an  empty  fop  and  a  dull  one ;  and  it  will 
probably  be  thought  that  in  the  scene  of  courtship  between  him 
and  miss  Clodpate,  the  two  lovers  are  well  worthy  of  each 
other. 

*  Hannah.  O  la  !  are  you  there,  Mr.  Worshipton  ?  I  saw  nobody 
Jicre  but  the  great  coats  hanging  by  the  wall. 

*  Worshipton.  You  are  not  offendefl,  I  hope,  that  a  great  coat 
should  be  turned  into  something  that  can  speak  to  you,  and  gaze 
upon  3'^ou,  and  admire  you,  miss  Clodpate.  (Ogling  her. J 

*  Hannah.  La,  now  ;  it  is  so  droll  ! 

*  Jenkins  (peeping  front,  his  hiding-p'ace) .  Droll  enough,  by  my 
faith  ! 

*  Worshipton.  I  have  been  waiting  here  concealed  a  long  time  for 
this  hapj5ines3 ;  for  your  aunt  is  so  iealous  J  can  find  no  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  you.     She  knows  well  enough  it  is  impossible 

to  behold  such  beauty  and  attraction  without pardon  me  : 

you  know  very  well  what  1  would  say  to  you  if  I  durst. 

*■  Hannah.  La,  no!  how  should  I  know.  Do  you  mean  that  I 
am  beautiful,  and  what  d'ye  call  it? 

*  Wur.^hip.on.  Indeed  I  do  :  your  beauty  must  be  admired,  though 
your  prudent  aunt  does  all  she  can  to  conceal  it. 

^Hannah.  La,  now !  you  say  so  because  my  hair  has  been  al- 
lowed to  gio^  so  lorg,  and  aunt  end  every  body  ?ays  that  roy  ear§ 
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are  thff  prettiest  thing  about  me.  But  it  an't  aunt's  fault:  I  shall 
liave  it  cut  when  we  go  to  town,  f  Putting  tier  hair  behind  her  ears 
aich-wardly  toitli  her  fins:ers,  and  ieirirunug  to  look  rather  brisk.) 

'  Worshipton  (looking  at  them  xiuth  affected  admiration  J .  O,  beautiful 
indeed !'     p.  191. 

Miss  Clodpate  is  proof  against  the  eloquence  of  sighs.  She 
must  be  assailed  with  groans  ;  though  they  seem  to  excite  a 
different  sort  of  pity  from  that  which  was  intended  by  her  ad- 
mirer. 

*  Worshipton.  Ah  !  my  charming  Hanabella  !  fSishs  tvo  or  three 
times,  but  she  continues  staring  vacantly,  xcithoi/t  taknig  any  tiotice 
of  it.  J 

*  Jenkins  [aside  to  Worshipton,  as  he  -d'alks  near  his  hiding  place,  rather 
at  a  loss  -what  to  do  J.  Give  a  gooil  heavy  grunt,  sir,  and  she'll  ask 
what's  the  matter  with  you  :  mere  sighing  is  no  more  to  her  than 
the  blowing  of  your  nose. 

'  Worshipton  {ogling  Hannah,  and  giving  a  groan  J .      Oh!   oh! 

*  Hannah.  La!  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  have  you  the  sto- 
mach ach  ?   My  aunt  can  cure  that. 

'  IVorshiplon.  Nay,  my  dear  Hanabella,  it  is  yourself  that  must 
cure  me.  I  have  got  the  heart-ach.  It  is  your  j)lty  I  must  implore. 
fKneelinor  and  takinrr  her  hand. ) 

'  Hannah.  O,  sure  now  !  to  see  you  kneeling  so — it  is  so  droll ! 
I  don't  know  what  to  say,  it  is  so  droll.'     p.  194.. 

Amaryllis,  the  poet,  professes  to  prefer  '-  the  maid  whose 
tender  sensibility,  whose  soft  delicacy,  whose  sympathy  of  soul 
gently  animates  her  countenance.'  p.  177.  We  were  therefore 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  he  could  have  discovered  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  Dolly,  of  whose  *  tender  sensibility'  the  following 
circumstance  may  possibly  excite  some  doubt. 

*  Amarijllis  (alone) .     Dolly  !  my  sweet  Dolly  1  (Calling  to  her.J 
'  Dolly  (uithvut).     Coming,  sir. 

*  Amaryllis.  There  is  something  of  natural  harmony  in  the  very 
tones  other  voice. 

'  Dolly  (xaithout,  in  a  sharp  angry  key) .  Get  down  to  the  kitchen, 
you  vile  aborhinable  cur!  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
mop  the  stairs  after  your  dirty  feet  ?  Get  down  to  the  kitchen  with 
you  !  (The  hoxcling  of  a  dog  heard  "without.)  \  es,  yes,  howl  away 
there  !  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  skin,  if  you  come  tliis  way 
again,  that  1  will.'     v.  224. 

And  again,  when  Will  the  post-boy  is  lying,  as  every  one 
present  believes,  in  a  strong  hysteric  fit,  the  delicate  and  sympa- 
thetic Dolly  proposes  to  relieve  him  with  *  a  kick  o'  the  guts  I' 
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'  Lndy  Gondhody.     He's  in  a  strong  hysteric  fit. 
*  DoUi/.  Give  him  a  kick  o'  the  guts,  and  that  will  cure  his  cxte- 
ricks!'    p.  245- 

We  never  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  adept  in  the  mystCr 
ries  of  the  tender  passion  %vho  has  represented  '  a  good  box  on 
the  ear'  as  the  signal  for  a  declaration  of  love.  This  is  a  valu- 
able lesson,  which  those  ladies  who  are  desirous  of  bringing 
their  lovers  to  may  learn  from  the  following  interesting  scene. 

'■  Lndy  G'od'iodi/.  There  is  still  a  good  likeness  of  me,  as  T  was  in 
those  days,  which  Mary  now  wears  u[)on  her  arn'i:  whilst  I  go  to 
give  some  orders  to  my  woman,  make  her  pull  oft  her  t^love  and 
shew  it  to  you.  You'll  have  the  sight  of  a  very  pretty  hand  and 
arm  by  the  bye  ;  our  family  is  remarkable  for  pretty  hands.  [Edit. 
'  ^irJohn  Hazel'-uvood  {'Koifiis  up  to  Miss  Mm  tin  J.  May  I  pre- 
sume, madam,  thus  authorized,  to  beg  you  will  have  the  conde- 
gcension  to  gratify  me. 

*  Miss  Martin.   I  can't  possibly  :  it  is  not  on  my  arm  at  present. 

'  SirJo/in  Hazelioood.  Nay,  but  I  see  the  mark  of  it  throu<;h  your 

glove:   may  1  presume  to  assist  you  in  pulling  it  oft  ?      C^Jfiring  to 

takt  held  if  her  glo-je^  ■whilst  she  puts  a'VJi'y  his  hand   ivitb  great  dts- 

plf.asurc.J 

<-  Miss  Mariin.  You  presume  indeed:  I  can't  suffer  it  to  be 
pulled  off. 

'  Sir  John  Hazelivood.  Then  I  must  indeed  be  presumptuous,  for 
positively  I  will  see  it.  (Talcing  hold  r>f  her hcnd,  ivhiht  she,  sirug' 
gUng  to  pull  it  anjjay  from  hhn  -wi'hout  effect.,  at  last,  in-  ha'  distress,  gives 
Aim  -with  the  other  liand  a  good  box  on  the  car,  dird  then,  bursting  into 
f ears,  throws  herself  into  the  litxt  chair,  and  ccvcrs  her  face  Mith  both  her 
hands. J  My  dear  miss  Martin  forgive  me  !  I  fear  I  have  behaved 
unccnerously  to  you  :  but  believe  me,  careless  as  I  may  have  ap- 
peared,  I  have  beheld  you  with  the  most  passionate  admiration. 

{  Kneeling  at  her  feet. )''      P .  2  6o. 

But  we  are  weary  of  transcribing  this  '  bald  unjolnted  chat-,' 
and  if  there  be  any  who  feel  disposed  to  believe  that  we  have 
made  a  mahcious  and  uncandid  selection  of  specimens,  it  is 
impossible  that  their  suspicions  of  our  critical  integruy  can  ex- 
cite a  degree  of  resentment  that  will  prompt  us  to  wish  them  a 
severer  punishment  tjian  the  task  of  perusing  the  whole. 

But  though  she  shuffles  thus  vilely  in  the  sock,  miss  Baillie's 
last  performance  shews  that  she  is  capable  of  assuming  some 
dignity  of  deportment  in  the  cothurnus.  In  the  tragedy  of 
'■  Constantine  Paleologus'  she  rises  more  nearly  to  the  level  of 
her  former  reputation.  The  subject  of  it,  she  tells  us,  is  taken 
from  Gibbon's  account  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  an  event 
which  she  seems  to  have  thought  irresistibly  inviting  to  a  poet. 
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The  Image  she  formed  to  herself  of  this  amiable  monarcli,  is 
worthy  of  being  inserted. 

*  The  character  there  displaj'ed  of  Constantlne  Paleolngus,  the 
last  of  the  Caesars,  a  modest,  affectionate,  domestic  man;  nursed 
in  a  luxurious  court  in  habits  of  indulgence  and  indolence;  with- 
out ambition,  even  without  hope,  rousing  himself  up  on  the  ap- 
proach of  unavoidable  ruin;  and  deserted  by  every  christian  pripce 
in  Europe,  deserted  by  his  own  worthless  and  enervated  subjects, 
supported  alone  by  a  generous  "band,  chiefly  of  strangers,  devoting 
themselves  to  him  from  generous  attachment; — to  see  him  thus 
circumstanced,  nobly  fronting  the  storm,  and  perishing  as  became 
the  last  of  along  line  of  kings,  the  last  of  the  Romans; — this  wzi  a 
view  of  man — of  noble.and  dip-nified  exertion  which  it  was  impos- 
sible  for  me  to  resist,  though  well  aware  that  no  play  I  am  capable 
of  writing  can  ever  be  equal  to  what  such  a  subject  deserves.'  p.  xiv. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  declare  that  these 
conceptions  are  happily  executed.  Constantine,  from  first  to 
last,  is  in  possession  of  our  admiration,  and  our  affection. 

Of  the  plan  of  this  tragedy  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  any 
clear  account;  such  is  the  bareness  and  simplicity  of  vs  con- 
duct, that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  plot.  The  inei- 
dents  with  which  the  time  is  filled  up  between  the  first  act  and 
the  last,  are  almost  entirely  unconnected  with  each  other,  and 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  instrumental  to  the  completion  of 
the  story. 

That  this  nakedness  of  design  is  a  fault,  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied •,  and  it  is  a  fault  of  which  the  author  seems  to  have  been 
sensible.  (Pref.  p.  xvii.)  We  are,  however,  willing  to  allov/ 
that  the  defect  seems  almost  inevitably  to  spring  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject ;  and  to  be  such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
remedy  by  any  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  consistently  with 
historic  truth.  But  that  which  cannot  be  prevented,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  conceal.  Accordingly,  all  the  tumultuous  magnifi- 
cence of  war  is  employed  to  hide  from  the  audience  that  penury 
of  incident  which  will  very  soon  be  discovered  by  the  readei* ; 
who  must  judge  of  the  piece  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  his  perception, 
undisguised  by  the  pomp  of  splendid  scenery  or  martial  appa- 
ratus. It  may  here  be  not  amiss  to  remark,  that  as  this  play 
(together  with  the  other  two  which  accompany  it)  has  been 
offered  for  representation,  and  rejected,  it  might  without  dis- 
advantage have  been  presented  to  the  public  in  a  form  better 
calculated  to  please  in  the  closet. 

But  the  intermediate  parts,  though  deficient  in  connection 
with  the  main  design,  are  many  of  them  noble,  interesting, 
■$nd  aiiectlng.    The  intrepid  deportment  of  Constantine  timidst 
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the  seditious  and  cowardly  rabble  that  yelled  out  at  the  gates 
of  the  palace  for  *  bread  and  Mahomet !' — the  undaunted  and 
imbroken  spirit  displayed  by  the  embassadors  of  Constant  ine 
in  the  camp  of  the  sultan — the  wild  and  savage  heroism  of 
Othoric — the  imperial  pride  and  conjugal  tenderness  of  Valeria 
— the  preparation  of  Constantine  and  his  friends  to  celebrate 
the  sacrament  for  the  last  time — shew  that  miss  Baillie  has 
powers  which  are  properly  exerted  iri  the  more  elevated  de- 
partments of  tragedy. 

In  the  interview  of  the  emperor  with  his  friend  Othus,  we 
find  an  amiable  picture  of  that  natural  mildness  of  disposition 
which  the  necessity  of  the  times  had  roused  and  exalted  into 
heroism:  and  perhaps  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  character 
which  the  writer  intended  to  display,  that  this  heroism  appears 
to  be  the  effect  of  considerable  effort  and  struggle.     ?•  33  ij. 

Othorio  is  a  needy  but  brave  Hungarian,  who  has  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  assassinate  Mahomet.-  The  sultan  afterwards 
questions  him  in  the  presence  of  the  embassadors  of  the  empe- 
ror :  his  replies,  though  too  refined  perhaps  for  a  barbarian,  arc 
noble  and  heroic. 

*  Malwmcf  (slernh)).     Who  hired   thee,  tliou  bold   and  hard- 

brow'd  villain, 
Such  horrid  deed  to  do? 

*  Othoric.  I  have  been  twice  hired,  mighty  Mahomet, 
To  do  fell  deeds,  in  which  I've  lack'd  peri'ormance. 

*  Mahomet.     And  who  first  hired  tliee.^ 

*  Oihoric.     Thyself. 

'  Mahomet.     Base  traitor  ! 
Dar'st  thou  belie  me  to  my  very  face? 

'  Oihoric.     That  I  belie  thee  not  be  this  my  token  j 
My  hire  was  given  to  me  by  Petronius, 
Told  from  a  sable  bag,  on  whose  seal'd  mouth 
Thy  scymitar  and  crescent  were  impress'd. 

*  Othus.    Petronius ! 

*  Othoric.     Yes,  that  snpooth,  subtle  Greek. 

■  *  Mahomet.     He  hir'd  thee  not  to  take  the  life  of  Constantine; 

'  Othoric.     True:   I  was  hir'd  for  wasteful  insurrection. 
Not  for  dellb'rate  murder.      'J  ho' most  wretched, 
A  stranger,  grip'd  by  hard  necessity, 

The  price  he  gave  me  ne'er  had  bought  this  arm  -^ 

To  such  an  act.  ^ 

'  Mahomet.     And  who  did  hire  thee  for  this  second  deed. 
Which  thou  must  needs  delib'rate  murder  call  ? 

'  Othoiic.     'Twj.s  Constantine. 

*  Justinian/.     Thou  liest,  foul,  artful  villain  ! 

*  Mahunict.     Peace  I  command  !  ye  shall  not  interrupt  him, 
'Twas  Constantine  that  hir'd  thee  i 
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'  O^horic.     Yes,  great  sultan  ! 
But  not  with  gold,  and  he  himself,  I  ween. 
Unconscious  of  the  act. 

<  Mahomet.     What  did  he  bribe  thee  with  ? 

*  Otitorie,     With  that  which  does  but  seldom  prove  the  means 
Of  like  corruption — gen'rous  admiration 
Of  noble  manly  virtue.      I  beheld  him, 
Like  a  brave  stag  encompass'd  by  base  curs, 
And  it  did  tempt  me. — Other  bribe  th:in  this 
Have  I  had  none  :  and  to  no  mortal  ear 
Did  I  reveal  my  purpose.'     P.  359. 

The  effects  of  that  strange  'fondness  with  which  misery  It- 
self clings  to  existence,  are  described  with  terrible  force  ia 
these  lines  : 

'  In  expectation  of  their  horrid  fate, 
Widows,  and  childless  parents,  and  'lorn  dameSj, 
Sat  by  their  unwept  dead  with  fixed  gaze. 
In  horrible  stillness. 

Butw^hen  the  voice  of  grace  was  heard  aloud. 
So  strongly  stirr'd  within  their  roused  souls 
The  love  of  life,  that,  even  amidst  those  horrors, 
A  joy  was  seen — joy  hateful  and  nnlovely. 
1  saw  an  aged  man  rise  from  an  heap 
Of  grizly  dead,  whereon,  new  murder'd,  lay 
His  sons  and  grandsons,  yea,  the  very  babe 
Whose  cradle  he  had  rock'd  with  palsied  hand% 
And  shake  his  grey  locks  at  the  sound  of  life  , 

With  animation  wild  and  horrible. 
I  saw  a  mother  with  her  murder'd  infant 
Still  in  her  arms  fast  lock'd,  spring  from  the  ground.*     p.  420. 

The  loves  of  Ella  and  Rodrigo  the  Genoese  naval  com-*^"* 
mander,  are  abruptly  and  unskilfully  introduced ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  tlie  lady  almost  seems  to  court  the  gentleman  :  how- 
ever, a  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  scene  which  display's 
a  warm  and  poetical  imagination. 

*  We  seamen,  truly. 
Small  dealings  have  with  learn'd  sorcery  ; 
Nor  "bead,  nor  book,  nor  ring,  nor  mutter'd  rhymes. 
Are  for  our  turn  :  but  on  the  sea-rock's  point. 
In  sbajie  of  hern,  or  gull,  or  carrion  bird, 
Our  unfee'd  wizards  sit,  and,  with  stretch'd  throats, 
S[)eak  strange  mysterious  thmgs  to  wave-toss'd  men. 
With  many  perils  compass'd.     Nay,  of  times 
The  mermaid,  seated  on  her  coral  stool, 
^spreading  her  yellow  hair  to  the  sunn'd  breeze. 
Will  sing  a,  song  of  future  fortunes  fair 
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To  him  who  has  the  luck  to  meet  with  her  : 

And  ev'n  the  nightly  winds  will  thro'  our  shrouds 

Distinctive  voices  utter  onto  those. 

Who  in  thtir  storm-rock'd  cradles  lie  and  think 

Of  their  far-distant  homes.'     p.  320. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  following  beautiful  lines,  from  the 
scene  where  Rodrigo  cheers  and  coiiifbrts  his  mistress  previous 
to  his  going  to  battle. 

*  Fear  rot,  sweet  Ella  !  whizzing  halls  there  be 
1  hat,  m  midway,  are  from  their  course  declin'd 
By  the  poor  orphan's  little  lisped  prayer; 
And  there  be  arrows  that  areturn'd  aside, 
Jn  their  swift  flight,  by  the  soft  sighs  of  love. 
Unheard  of  earthly  ears.     This  is  a  creed. 
In  the  good  faith  of  which  poor  seamen  climb 
Their  rocking  masts,  in  the  full  roar  of  battle. 
And  we'll  believe  it.'     P.  401. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  purpose  miss  Baillie  has  violated 
the  dignity  of  imperial  tragedy,  by  setting  up  a  conjuring-shop 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  Constantinople  ;  or  what  could  have 
suggested  so  mean  and  vulgar  a  fiction,  unless  it  were  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monk  Germadius,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  eicher 
sex  and  every  degree  rushed  in  crowds  to  consult,  and  who 
warned  them  in  tremendous  sentences  of  the  approaching  fate, 
as  the  punishment  due  to  the  impious  communion  with  the 
Latins  !  Gibbon,  xii.  207.  But  the  office  of  the  wizard  here  is 
of  a  very  different  nature :  he  is  little  better  than  serjeant  Kite 
in  *  the  Recruiting  Officer  ;'  his  predictions  are  bare-faced  im- 
pudent forgeries ;  he  does  not  even  '  keep  the  promise  to  the 
car,'  though  he  '  breaks  it  to  the  hopes  •,'  his  impostures  tend 
neither  to  involve  nor  unravel  the  design. 

Mahomet,  conformably  to  history,  is  a  believer  in  astro- 
logy :  but  we  do  not  see  how  that  can  confer  on  him  the  pri- 
•vilege  of  talking  unintelligibly. 

'  This  constellation 
In  close  corjunction  with  the  warrior's  star, 
Trac'd  back  in  magic  numbers  three  times  three, 
-And  nine  times  nine,  and  added  three  again. 
Unto  the  hour  of  my  nativity. 
Makes  it  infallible.'     p.  348. 

Who  can  believe  that  a  commander,  the  night  before  a  tre- 
mendous conflict  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  vast  empire, 
eoiild  hope  to  dream  of  the  beauty  of  his  future  captives  i 
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'I  will  snatch  an  hour  of  rest, 
And  dream,  perhaps,  that  lovely  Grecian  dames. 
Even  with  a  crowned  beauty  in  their  band. 
Are  lowly  bent  to  kiss  my  purple  feet.'      p.  375. 

We  could  select  many  other  passages,  executed  with  blame- 
able  carelessness,  or  disgraced  with  glaring  impropriety.  But 
we  could  also  insert  many  which  display  great  vigour  of  fancy, 
and  no  inconsiderable  power  of  commanding  the  passions. 

We  must  express  our  marked  disapprobation  of  the  long 
and  laboured  instructions  to  the  scene-shifters  and  performers 
witli  which  these  pages  are  patched.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  laughter  v/hen  Othus  is  directed  to  *  rise  ott  tipiee  %uith  a 
conscious  smilcy  Constantine  to  *  look  ioivafds  Valeria  nvith  a. 
selj-iiphraiding  eye^  and  Mahomet  to  *  skr-ink  had.  as  frmn 
a  danger  escaped.^  and  then  to  smile  grimly  /'  Smiles,  groans,  and 
frowns,  will  at  this  rate  soon  be  regarded  as  properties  of  the 
stage  ;  and  our  printed  plays  will  resemble  the  prompter's  di- 
rections for  the  conduct  of  a  pantomime.  We  may  hope  ere 
long  to  out-herod  the  extravagant  absurdity  of  the  Germans 
ihemselves  ;  Vfho  frequently  seem  less  solicitous  about  v/hat  is 
to  be  said  than  what  is  to  be  done,  and  who  require  their  pei-- 
/ormers  even  to  change  colour  at  their  pleasure* !  Surely  the 
age  is  at  hand  in, which  the  shrug  of  lord  Burleigh  will  no  lon- 
ger be  burlesque. 

With  the  diction  of  miss  Baillie  the  public  is  already  well 
acquainted  •,  it  is  animated  and  vigorous,  but  often  rude  and 
uncouth  from  a  persevering  imitation  of  our  older  dramatic 
writers^  and  has  some  obsolete  words  which  occasionally  give 
it  an  air  of  affectation. 

•  Her  merits  are  best  seen  in  select  passages.  To  the  manage- 
ment of  the  drama  she  is  decidedly  unequal :  but  we  think  that 
if  the  example  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  ever  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  she  could  prevail  upon  herself  to  admit  a  colleague 
in  authorship,  her  auxiliary  genius  might  be  most  advantage- 
ously employed  j  and  would  no  doubt  produce  passages  and 
scenes  which,  in  concert  with  the  necessary  perfections  of  fable 
happily  imagined,  and  plot  ingeniously  conducted,  would  se- 
cure  immortality  to  the  works  in  which  she  engaged. 

It  must  on  the  whole  be  allowed,  that  she  soars  far  above  the 
modern  degenerate  sons  of  tragedy.  If  her  general  skill  in 
human  nature  is  not  profound,  if  her  characters  are  not  various 
,nor  delineated  with  very  masterly  discernment,  her  portraiture 
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•of  the  more  exalted  affections  is  often  touched  with  the  most 
glowing  colours  of  poetry.  We  h-ve  only  to  desire  that  she 
will  confine  her  exertions  to  those  departments  for  which  her 
genius  is  admirably  adapted  :  and  we  once  more  admonish, 
nay  we  supplicate  her,  religiously  to  abstain  from  venturing 
into  the  regions  of  comedy  ;  for  we  are  persuaded  that  Mirth, 
will  not  admit  her  of  her  crew. 
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from  page  94.) 

THE  general  character  of  the  work  before  us  has  been  al- 
ready given  •,  we  have  now  therefore  only  to  confirm,  by  par- 
ticular prcTofs,  the  justice  of  the  opinion  of  its  demerits  deUvered 
in  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  to  point 
out  the  parts  where  we  think  it  deserves  some  degree  of  com- 
mendation. 

First,  then,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  style  of  Dr.  Hill 
wants  brevity  and  precision.     These  are  exactly  the  two  worst 
.faults  the  language  of  a  philologist  can  be  guilty  of     A  defi- 
nition, to  be  understood,  should  be  clear  ;  and,  to  be  remem- 
bered, short.     The  determinate  meaning  of  a  word  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  others  of  doubtful  import ;  nor  can  that  mean- 
ing be  fixed  in  the  memory  by  unnecessary  circumlocution.  To 
explain  ignotum  fer  ignotius  (and  Dr.  Hill's  English  is  harder 
than  Latin)  is  a  practice  so  common  in  lexicography,  that  even 
the  '  network'  of  Johnson, '  any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated, 
at  equal  distances,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections,* 
is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  laboured  o'oscurities  of  many 
other  grammarians.     We  have  to  object  to  this  verbiage  in  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Hill :  who  actually  writes  a  treatise  upon  every 
Latin  word  he  examines  \  and,  instead  of  compiling  an  useful 
book  of  reference  (which   *  the  Synonymes'  of  any  language 
should  be),  has  obtruded  upon  the  literary  world  the  contents 
of  his  common-place  book  in  the  shape  of  a  dictionary  of  dis- 
tinctions without  a  difference.  He,  however,  proposes  to  reduce 
it  soon  into  a  vocabulary :  which,  we  would  suggest  to  the 
doctor  with  all  due  submission,  might  have  superseded  the 
present  work ;  and  as  to  the  '  subtle  disquisitions  respecting 
the  comparative  force  of  terms,'  or  *  the  philosophy  of  prepo- 
sitions,'— for  them  the  student  might  have  been  referred  to 
Varro,  Vossius,  Gesner,  &c.  who,  we  still  cannot  help  think- 
ing, even  after  the  doctor's  attempt,  have  tluown  all  the  light 
ifpon  the  subject  it  has  ever  received. 
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We  shall  begin  with  the  doctor's  *  force  of  prepositions  ;* 
first,  simple,  then,  compounded  ;  select  instances  of  each;  and 
afterwards  of  his  shades  of  disiinctmi  between  other  synonymes; 
concluding  with  some  general  remarks  upon  the  whole  of  this 
performance,  and  what  we  conceive  it  ought  to  have  been. 

'  A,     AB,    AIJS. 

*  The  primary  notion,  suggested  by  these  three  prepositions,  is 
the  same;  that  of  the  continually  increasing  distance  of  a  body  fia 
motion,  in  re  spect  to  a  point  from  which  that  motion  commenced. 
They  regard  ot  the  cause  of  this  state,  and  are  equally  applicable 
to  a  body,  tlvt  has  the  power  of  moving  itself,  and  to  one,  that  is 
impelled  by  something  external.  Till  a  change  of  place  exists, 
they  suggest  nothing,  and,  regarding  the  moving  body  only  in  re- 
Sj)ect  to  the  point  of  outset,  they  announce  one  of  its  relations,  bjr 
governing  the  term  which  expresses  that  point. 

"  a  Troja  ventosa  per  aequora  vectos."     ViRG.  ^n.  G.  335. 
"  Argiva  phalanx  instriictis  liavibus  ibat 
yl  Tenedo,  tacit.'fiperamica  silentia  lAinx, 
Littora  nota  petens." — ^ViRc^En.  2.  '254. 

•In  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  city  of  Troy,  and,  in  the  second, 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  are  the  points,  from  which  the  niotiort  of 
the  adventurers  commenced.  In  both  a  relation  is  suggested,  which 
began  and  will  end  with  the  moiion,  and  which  does  not  depend  on. 
the  extent  of  the  interval  between  tlK)se  moving  in  the  vessels,  and 
the  points  of  their  departure,  governed  by  the  preposition.'     p.  i. 

The  purposes  of  grammatical  instruction  in  the  ancient  lan-^ 
guages  are  two :  the  first,  that  we  may  accurately  understand 
the  meaning ;  the  second,  that  we  may  taste  the  delicacy  of 
their  authors.  In  the  instances  above  cited,  would  It  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  a  person  to  know  that  *  a'  was  Latin  for 
*  from,'  in  order  to  comprehend  the  passage  thoroughly  ?  Ail 
that  gives  unnecessary  information  obstructs  the  progress  of 
knowledge :  and  as  to  detecting  the  more  recondite  beauties 
of  a  language,  we  think  a  metaphysical  instructor  would  be 
little  likely  to  impart  those  feelings  to  another  which  nature 
has  denied  to  himself.  Dr.  Hill's  discussion  upon  the  prepo- 
sitions '  a,  ab,  abs,  in  their  simple  stated  takes  up  seven  quarto 
pages  and  a  half;  and  contains,  among  others,  the  following 
new  and  important  observations : — how  they  arise  from,  or  are 
connected  with,  the  subject  of  prepositions,  the  doctor  may 
perhaps  hint  to  us  in  his  Vocabulary*. 

"  Exemplum  vitse  fult  a  cornice  secundae." 

'  Juv.  Sat.  lo.  247. 

*  The  longevity  of  Nestor  is  said  to  be  more  than  human,  and  to 

*  Since  this  article  was  in  the  press,  we  have  learned  that  the  Vocabulary  in 
fuestioa  hasinftd«it«  appearance. 
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be  next  to  that  of  the  crow,  which  was  supposed  to  live  three  cc«- 
turies.'     p.  3. 


**  Occidit  a  forti  (sic  Dii  voluistis)  Acbille." 

'  Ovid.  Met.  13.  597. 

•  Had  the  rencounter  never  taken  place,  Achilles  would  not  have 
been  the  efficient  cause  of  his  antagonist's  death.'   p.  3. 

*  Had  those  three  children  staid  at  home. 

Or  slided  on  dry  ground, 
A-  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny. 
They  had  not  all  been  drown'd.' 

Poem  upon  three  children  fliding  on  the  ice, 
translated  into  Greek  by  professor  Porson. 

The  simple  state  of  *  a,  ab,  abs,'  is  concluded  by  ten  difFerent 
significations  which  they  bear.  After  the  three  closely  printed 
folio  pages  of  Gesner  upon  this  subject,  we  suppose  doctor 
Hill  must  have  acted  upon  the  principle  of  Mr.  Puffin  'the 
Critic,' — who,  in  excuse  for  his  tiuo  morning-guns,  says,  *  you 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,' — when  he  added  his 
commentary  to  the  text  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

In  the  following  sentence  our  author  has  improved  upon 
Varro. 

Amens  '  denotes  the  privation  of  reason,  which  is  essential  io 
mind  in  a  sound  state.  This  meaning  holds  of  the  radical  one,  by 
■imputing,  from  analogy,  motion,  and  consequent  interval,  to  sub- 
jects that  are  susceptible  of  neither,  Varro  suggests  this  idea  in  the 
definition  of  a  person  to  whom  "amens"  is  applicable  ;  "  Is  qui  a 
mente  sua  discessit.'*  Dc  L.  L.  V.  VI.  We  should  have  agreed 
with  the  critic  entirely,  had  he  said,  "a  quo  menssua  decessit,"  and 
made  the  influence  of  the  preposition  act  upon  the  object  correlative 
to  that,  to  which  it  is  made  an  appendage.  It  is  the  departure  of 
intellect,  which  is  the  quality,  from  the  person,  which  is  the  sub- 
Stance,  that  is  suggested ;  not  that  of  the  person  from  intellect.'   p.  g. 

*'  Absimilis"  denotes  the  absence  of  likeness,  under  the  idea  that 
this  quality  has  separated  from  a  certain  substance,  in  which,  if  it 
had  continued^  a  precise  similitude  would  have  taken  place  between 
it  and  another.  "  Non  absi?}iHh  Tiberio  principi  iuit."  Sueton. 
in  Othone.  1.  The  resemblance  between  Tiberius  and  Otho  was  so 
great,  that  many  believed  they  stood  in  the  relation  of  father  and 
son.  It  is  asserted  ithr.t  there  was  not  one  remove  of  that  quality 
in  Otho,  as  a  copy,  which  formed  his  resemblance  to  Tiberius,  as 
a  pattern,  and  from  this  their  mutual  likeness  is  inferred.'     p.  10. 

Is  not  this  egregious  trifling  ?  The  following  remarks  arc 
somewhat  more  worthy  of  atteation. 
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«  The  simple  verb  "  tergere"  signifies  '*  to  rub  or  clean, "but  its 
compound,"  abstergere,"  signifiesto  do  so  by  every  possiblemethod, 
and  with  the  utmost  care  : 

•  manuque  simul  veluti  lacrymantia  tenlt 


Lumina. — Ovid.  Met.  13.  135. 

As  the  grief  of  Ulysses  was  feigned,  and  as  he  was  much  engaged 
with  his  speech,  it  cannot  be  sujiposed  that  he  was  attentive  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  rubbed  his  eyes.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
young  man,  mentioned  by  Catullus,  from  whom  the  kiss  was  stolen  ; 
and  such  was  the  keenness  with  which  he  wiped  his  mouth,  that  the 
compounded  verb  only  could  do  it  justice  in  the  expression. 

Nam  simul  id  factum  est,  multis  diluta  labella 

Guttis  alniersiiti  omnibus  articulis, 

Ne  quicquam  nostro  contractum  exore  maneret. — Catull.97.7.'  ?.  11. 

The  instance  that  our  author  produces  from  Cicero, — if  he 
intends  it,  as  we  understand  him,  to  prove  a  difference  (though 
he  allows  they  may  be  promiscuously  used)  between  '  occulere* 
and  '  celare,'-^will  not  availhim  any  thing.  '  Occulere,'  saysDr. 
Hill,  *  signifies  to  hide,  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is  hidden. 
*  Celare'  signifies  to  hide,  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  does 
so.'  But  as  the  person  who  hides,  probably  hides  his  own  pro- 
perty, or  that  of  another  with  an  intention  of  making  it  his 
own,  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  (even  according  to  Dr.  Hill's 
own  definition)  whether  we  say  of  him  *  occulit,' or  *  celatj* 
and  the  distinction  Cicero  makes  is  between  celare  and  reticerey 
as  the  passage  will  evince:  *  Neque  enim  id  est  '*  celare,"  quic- 
quid  retlceas  :  sed  cum,  quod  tu  scias,  id  ignorare  emolumenti 
tui  causa  velis  eos,  quorum  incersit  id  scire.'  Cic.  De  Off.  63. 

'  The  preposition  ad  is  the  correlate  of  a,  ahy  ahs ,-'  and 
therefore  occupies,  in  its  simple  state,  eight  correlative  quarto 
pages.  It  bears,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  sixteen  different  inter- 
pretations. This  dissertation  is  another  duplicate  of  that  by 
Gesner  j  only  we  would  recommend  the  student  unaccustom- 
ed to  a  mixture  of  metaphysics  and  philology,  to  the  Latin  as 
much  easier  than  the  English. 

*  Ad^  in  composition,  has  clearly  an  intensive  power:' — 
(Even  die  adverb  '  clearly*  is  unnecessary.  A  writer  of  a 
dictionary  should  define  shortly,  and  quote  aptly  ;  but  use  no 
qualifying  expressions  where  an  assertion  may  be  made  without 
them  :) — 

*  Si  virtutem  adamaveris,  amare  eninl  pariam  est. — Sen.  Ep.  71.* 

P-  35. 

Would  not  this  have  been  enough  ?  But  the  doctor  must  do 
Crit.  Rey.  Vol.  4.  March,  1B05.  S 
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more:  his  works  of  supererogation  are  indeed  most  exemplary. 
After  much  cumbrous  definition  of  the  preposition  '  ad,'  he 
gives  this  instance  of  its  epitatic  property  : 

**  Non  foiet  Eumedes  orbus,  si  filius  ejus 

Stuhus  Achilleoijnon  aafawai^e^  equos.'' — Ovid.  Tnd.  3.  4.  27, 
< 

Tile  inordinate  ambition  of  Dolnn  is  here  well  exjiressed  bv  nd' 
amare,  A  slighter  ^z.7rt!://7//e«i' towards  those  horses  would  never  tia'.£e 
impelled  him  to  make  the  attempt,  which,  in  the  end,  [iroved  fatal.' 

?•  35- 

A  slighter attachmnt  to  useless  disquisition  ^would  never  have 
impelled'  the  doctor  to  publish,  as  he  has  done,  *  the  Latin. 
Synonymes,*  'which,  in  the  end,'  may  *prove  fatal'  to  his  reputa- 
tion. 

We  have  said  that  this  writer  makes  irrelevant  remai"ks,  and 
have  given  many  instances  of  it.  We  have  said  that  he  tran- 
scribes from  his  common-place  book,  when  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  under  consideration.  What  else  could  have 
introduced  the  following  sentence  into  his  distinction  between 

*  glaber'  and  *  la^vis  :'  p.  487. 

"  tu  istn.m  gallum,  si  sapi<?, 
GtWrwrew  reddes^  mihi,  quam  Volsus  Ludul'st." 

Plau^.  Aul.  2,  9.  5 

•*  The  cook,  here,  orders  the  cock  to  be  so  nicely  plucked  as  to  be 
smooth,  like  those  player."-  who,  if  they  were  "veslicipes",  had  the 
*'  diopax"  applied  to  their  skins'  ! !  ! 

P.  488.  Why  has  Dr.  Hill  (in  his  difference  between, 
'  lambere,'  *  lingere,'  and  '  liguvire'),  printed  the  following 
nenu  verse  of  Juverial  .'*  Sat.  8.  35. 

*  Canibiis  et  siccse  lamhentihvs  oralucernae.' 

"Why  has  he  subjoined — 

*  Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  starved  state  of  these  mangy 
dogs,  than  their  licking  the  sides  of  the  lamps,  upon  which  little  or 
,n«ne  of  the  oil  remained.' 

This  may  be  true ;  but  how  does  it  refer  to  the  point  which 
he  wishes  to  establish  ?  and  why  does  he  wish  to  make  any 
difference  between  these  three  synonymes  ?  Among  other  works 
of  established  reputation,  the  *  Gradus  ad  Parnassum'  suffers  s; 
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Violent  attack  from  the  innovating  hand  of  Dr.  Hill.  Surely  it 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  yet  it  is  the  avowed  purpose 
of  his  book,  to  shew  that  sjnojiyfnes  have  not  the  same  meaning 
one  with  another :  although,  in  every  instance  almost,  Ke  al- 
lows they  ma'^  be  used  promiscuously,  and  concludes  many  of 
his  laborious  explanations  of  the  difference  between  the  literal 
meaning  of  two  words,  by  confessing  that  their  metaphorical 
application  is  the  same,  consequently  that  all  the  poets  use 
them  without  distinction. — We  proceed  to  another  odd  instance 
of  our  author's  mode  of  quoting  poetry* 

*  Domant  longa  illosinopi  jejunia  victu. — -Ovid.  Met.  i.  312.* 

p.  350* 

Whatever  may  be  the  doctor's  opinion  of  synonymes,  it  13 
evident  that- he  thinks  long  and  short  syllables  may  indiscrimi- 
nately exchange  situations.  ¥/"e  have  too  commonly  observed 
this  neglect  of  quantity,  In  the  classical  writers  of  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed :  of  this  Dr.  Beattie's  publication  of  his  son's 
poems  afforded  melancholy  proofs. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  Dr.  Hill  fully  understands 
the  signification  of  the  common  word  *  campus.'  He  says, 
page 5 1,  'Campus  refers  to  fields  of  moderate  extent,  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. — Though  the  plain,  denoted 
by  campus,  is  of  undefined  extent,  yet  it  is  always  circum- 
scribed.' So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  believe 
*  campus'  to  apply  to  a  plain  of  vast  and  ?<r«circumscrlbed  ex- 
tent, and  particularly  to  a  plain  tiot  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  The  follovAng  passages  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  our  recollection  : 

*  At  non,  qua  Scythiae  gsntes,  Mssoticaque  unda, 
Turbidus  et  torqiiens  flaventeslster  arenas, 
Quaque  redit  medium  Rhodope  porreCta  sub  axcm, 
lllic  clausatenent  stabiilis  armenta  :  neque  nils 

Aut  herbae  campo  apparent.'     Virg,  Georg.  3.  ■?.  549. 

Not  even  grass,  so  far  from  corn  : 

'  Campestres  meliljs  Scythae, 

Quorum  piaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domo3, 

Vivunt.'     Hor,  Car.  1.  3.  O.  24..  v.  9* 

Horace,  a  little  lower,  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
Scythas,  and  their  neighbours  the  Getae, — who  do  till  the 
ground,  but  only  for  a  year  in  one  place  : 

*  Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annua.  '-—Ibid,  paul;  Irvf. 

But  of  the  Scyth<e  even,  this  is  not  true.     Vide  Justin.  lib.  *, 
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sub  init. '  Scythls  inter  se  nuUi  fines^  nee  enim  agrum  exercenfj 
&c.  &c. 

*  Hospitlum,'  we  are  told,  page  292.  *  is  not  used  by  the 
guest  for  his  own  convenieney.'  Why  then  did  Horace  take- 
up  witb  such  moderate  accommodation  at  Aricia  ? 

*  Egressum  magna  me  accepit  Aricia  Roma 
Hosfiiio  modico.  * 

But  it  is  frivolous  to  follow  this  writer  through  all  his  nice- 
discriminations:  which,  where  they  are  nitelligible,  are  often 
unjust ;  and  which,  even  where  they  are  just,  are  frecjuently 
too  obvious  to  be  of  any  use.  What  boy  would  substitute 
*  crinibns  apertis'  for  *  crinibus  passis'  ?  page  98. 

'  Appetere'  and  *  expetere'  'agree  in  denoting  the  act  of 
desiring  keenly,  but  differ,  in  respect  to  the  motive  influencing 
the  person  who  does  so.'  Page  100.  They  differ,  ac- 
cording to  our  apprehension,  simply  thus :  *  appetere^ 
is  to  be  desirous  of  a  thing ;  *  expetere,'  to  seek  it  of 
another  person.  The  doctor  is  bewildered  in  his  metaphysics ; 
and  busies  himself  with  describing  the  various  powers  of  the 
mind,  when  he  should  be  plainly  stating  their  effect  upoa 
language. 

*  Lambere,'  page  488,  'is,  figuratively,  taken  to  denote  touch- 
ing gently : 

*'  Fundere  lumen  apex,  tractuque  Innoxia  raolli' 
Lambere  flamma  comas.' — Virg.  /En^  2,  683.*" 

*  Flagrare'  expresses  *  the  raging  of  war  throughout  a  coun- 
try,' p.  III.  'means,  in  short,  a  violent  degree  of  heat:' how  in- 
consistent then  must  Virgil  have  beeji  when  in  the  same  place 
he  used  '  crinemque  flagrantem'  and  '  innoxia  flamma' !  The 
fact  is,  *  flagrare'  does  signify  to  flame  violently  som^etimesj 
sometimes  to  flame  gently.  These  general  hypotheses,  and 
unwarranted  deductions  from  particular  passages  of  the  an- 
cients, add  nothing  to  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  in  the 
learned  languages,  but  much  to  the  clifliculty  of  their  attain- 
ment. 

Why  is  Gesner  not  quoted  in  Dr.  Hill's  interpretation  of 
the  word  '  recoctus  '?  He  contributed  all  the  information  con- 
cerning the  *  quinqueviri ;'  but  when  Dr.  Hill,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, translated  this,  why  did  he  not  translate  also  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  *  recoctus' ?  which  Gesner  gives  us 
in  the  words  of  Lambinus  as  follows  :  *Nota  est  omnibus  de 
— JE^OBC  a  Medea  recocto  fabula.'     i>ut  Dr.^  liill  always  prefers 
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-deubtful  to  certain  interpretations. 

*  prccantem  placidus  audi. — Ovid.  Met.  -8.  597.' 

P.  126. 

If  this  was  not  meant  for  a  quotation  of  the  end  of  a  verse, 
why  was  it  so  printed?  Our  author  talks  of  *  the  philosophy 
of  prepositions  :'  we  recommend  to  his  perusal,  plain  prosody. 
'  Aura,'  p.  133,  *is  taken  to  express  confused  perception.' 
Why  ?  Because  the  doctor  (in  which  he  is'  not  singular)  has 
but  a  *  confused  perception'  of  the  meaning  of 

'  Discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit:'     Virg.  JEa.  6.204. 

,and  of 

*  tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritos.'      Hor.  Car.  2.  S.  2r; 

••*  The  general  circumstance,  then,  involved  in  the  two  last 
applications  of  "Aura,"  is  that  of  the  obscurity  of  a  notice,  with- 
out any  necessary  reference,  either  to  the  cause  producing  this, 
or  to  the  possibility  of  removing  it.'  Page  133.  This  is 
*  confused  perception'  indeed !  Procris  herself  was  not 
:more  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  aura'  than  Dr. 
Hill. 

"  Amicus"  differs  from  "  amator"  in  denoting  a  sentiment 
generally  more  pernvment  than  that  implied  in  the  latter.*  p.  75. 
Was  it  to  establish  this  strange  and  unfounded  assertion 
(though  countenanced  by  Donatus),  that  Dr.  Hill  quotes,  in  the 
following  page,  from  Cicero  in  Ver.  181.  'Poteritne  te.  Alba,  tuus 
antiquissimus  non  solum  amicus  verum  etiam  amator  absolvere?* 

*  Auspi:cium'  p.  137,  denotes  *  military  direction. 

*'  Me  si  fata  meis  paterentur  ducere  vitam 
AmpivvA  et  sponte  mea  componere  curas, 
Urbem  Trojunam  primum,  dulcesque  meoruru 
Keliqiiias  colerem,  Priami  tecta  alta  manerent. 
Sed  nunc  Italiam  magnam  Gryn9:us  Apollo, 
Jtaliam  Lycis  jussere  capessere  sortes  : 
Hie  amor,  hasc  patria  est." Virg.^n.  4.  340. 

*  jEneas,  ivith  great  delicacy^  tells  queei>  Dido  that  he  had  not 
the  complete  direction  of  himself,  but  v/as  guided  by  that  of  one 
higher,  and  which  he  could  not  oppose.'  What  stuff  is  this  ! 
^neas  says,  if  he  could  have  his  wish,  ht  would  spend  his  life 
quietly  in  restoring  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  native  country. 
Does  *  auspicium'  here  denote  *  a  military  direction?' — on  the 
contrary,  a  very  peaceful  one. 

^  We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  such  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  Dr.  Hill's  inconsistencies  :  suffice  it  to  assure  them, 
that  we  have  toiled  through  the  whole  j  and  can  declare,  there 
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s  scarcely  a  distinction  made  between  any  two  synonym cs^ 
which  (as  might  be  expected  from  such  an  undertaking) 
may  not  be  proved  futile  by  some  convincing  passage',  where 
the  word  he  distinguishes  from  another  is  used  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  with  it. 

*  Auxilium,  Suppetias,  Opis,'  p.  138,  (^vhere  did  the  doctor 
pickup  this  barbarous  nominative  ?)  *  agree  in  denoting  assist- 
ance, but  differ,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  require 
it.'  Not  in  the  least.  Does  not  Dr.  Hill  know  that  the  poets 
frequently  use  two  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  the  same  sen- 
jejice ;  and  put  one  before  the  other,  not  because  the  last  is 
strongest,  but  because  the  metre  (of  which  Dr.  Hill  ha'fe  no  no- 
tion) demands  it  ?  Yet  he  pretends  to  justify  his  distinction 
between  *  auxilium,  suppetiac,  and  opis,'  by  passages  from  the 
loose  Plautus. 

Are  we  vet  to  be  told  that  '  Avunculus'  and  'Patruus*  a^ree 
in  denoting  the  brother  of  a  parent,  but  that  the  former  relates 
to  that  of  a  mother,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  a  father'  ?  Ains- 
ViOX'Cc^s  Abridgement  Xoii'^  ago  told  us  this ;  nay,  Enlidd's  self 
communicated  it  in  better  language.  *  Art  not  ashamed  to 
hack  thy  sword  with  thy  dagger,  and  swear  'twas  done  in  light  ?* 
Art  not  ashamed  to  clothe  thy  naked  nonsense  in  metaphysi- 
cal solemnity,  and  say  'tv/as  done  in  argument  ?  to  throw  ^ 
pompous  veil  of  v^'-ordsover  thy  area fii/m  sine  nurnine.,  thy  '  plen- 
tiful lack  of  meaning  ?'  We  have  given  enough  to  reasoning  j 
let  ridicule,  previou;-ly  justified,  have  her  turn. 

But  we  resume  our  gravity.  Three  pages,  beginning  with 
p.  360,  are  devoted  to  the  difference  between  '  felix'  and 
*  beatus.'  "We  think  them  strictly  synonymous  :  except  per- 
haps inasmuch  as  '^  beatus'  signifies  'rich,'  and  ' felix' docs 
not  without  *  opibus'  or  a  synonyme, — which,  we  cannot  help 
hinting  to  Dr.  Hill,  if  it  did  not  signify  '  wealth,'  it  would  not 
be,  and  if  it  did,  spite  of  his  Ciceronian  '  atque  ha^c  inter  sq 
distant,' it  would.  '  Synonyma  are 'names  which  signify  the 
same  thing:'  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

"Usura,''  coming  from,"  uti"as  "cultura"doesfrom"colere,'* 
p.  776>  (the  doctor  might  as  well  have  said  '  a§  fa- 
tuitas  does  from  fatuus')  *  is  at  times  equal  to  "  usus,"  and  sig- 
nifies the  power  a  person  has  of  turning  to  his  own  advantag'c 
that  which  he  has  in  his  possession.'  That  is,  of  turning  it  to 
interest:  if  *  usus'  then  signifies  'interest,' does  not  'foenus'  also  ? 
and  yet,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  '  usura'  and  'fcenus'  are  not 
equivalent; 

*  Ales'  and  'avis,'  p.  775,  our  author  says,  diflfer  literally  j 
but  he  does  not  confess  they  are  figuratively  the  same. 

*  Mala  duels  avi  domum.'     Hor.  Car.  1.  i.  O.  15.  v.  5^ 
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*  Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite.'      Hor.  Ep.  iO.  v.  l. 

We  have  to  notice  one  other  extraordinary  practice  of  Dr. 
Hill.  He  raises  chimeras  of  his  own,  mounts  his  metaphysi- 
cal hobby-horse,  and,  like  aaiother  Bellerophon,  destroys  the 
phantoms  of  imagination.  For  instance:  be  says,  p.  516,  that 
*  mercr.tor'  and  'institor,'  or,  asLivycallshim,  'institor  mercis/ 
are  synonymous  words,  and  then  proves  they  are  not  so.  He 
might  as  well  have  said,  as  an  English  philologist,  'Wholesale 
j\nd  retail  dealings  are  tlie  same.g  For  instance  ;  I,  myself, 
Dr.  Hill,  first  dealt  in  a  "  wholesale"  dictionary  of  absurdities  ; 
then  in  a  "retail"  vocafculaiy,  equally  absurd  :  but  they  are  not 
the  same.' 

,  We  now  come  to  the  most  diiEcuIt  part  of  our  proposed 
task ;  namely,  t-o  the  pointing  out  some  passages  worthy  of 
commendation,  in  *The  Synonymes  of  the  Latin  Language.' 
But  Vv'e  have  promised,  and  must  keep  our  word.  We  have 
already  noted  page  11  as  containing  some  judicious  criticism. 
We  shall  select  another  instance.:  nor  let  our  readers  say,  'Two 
passages  only  praised,  and  fifty  blamed  !  this  is  hardly  fair;' 
we  beg  them  to  consider,  that  as  the  number  of  faults  chastised 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  those  unpunished,  so  the  num- 
ber of  beauties  adniired  nearly  equals  that  of  the  unheeded. 

'  Anima,  Animus,  Mens,  agree  in  referring  to  the  foul,  or  living 
principle,  but  differ  in  respect  to  the  j)dwers  ascribed  to  the  being 
to  which  each  of  them  is  ])roi)crly  applied.  Atiima  signifies  nothing 
more  than  that  principle  of  life,  bj'  which  animate  aredistinfjuished 
from  inanimate  substances.  By  the  presence  of  this  is  formed  the 
being,  styled  animal  ;  distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from  pure  spirit, 
and,  on  the  other,  from  mere  matter.  The  term  comes  from  the 
Greek  Avf'xoc,  signifying  air  in  motion.  Before  the  Romans  began 
to  spcoulate  on  the  subjects  of  poeuinatology,  ^luiina  would  in  all 
probability  signify  nothing  but  the  element  of  air,  which  u  some- 
times  did  afterwards.  Thus,  \  irgil  applies  it  to  the  blast  of  Vul- 
can's furnace : 

Quantum  ignes  ammttque  valent. — -ffin.  8.  403. 

And  Cicero  says,  "  Inter  igneni  et  terr.mi,  aquam  Deus  anhnnrnqxrv: 
posuit."  De  Vn.  197.  b.  It  was  also  employed  to  signify  breath,  or 
air  used  in  respiration.  •*  Sub  corde  pulino  est,  spirandique  officina 
attrahens  ac  reddens  ammam.'" — Plin.   i  i.  ^7. 

'  From  den(;ting  the  thinnest  of  material  substaixes,  which  is 
the  fluid  called  air,  Anlma  has  been  transferred  to  spirit,  to  which 
this  liuid  is  understood  to  bear  the  ijearest  resemblance.  In  the  tirsl 
and  rudest  conceptions  which  men  form  of  mind,  it  is  always  held 
to  be  subtilized  matter.  In  the  eye  of  reason,  however,  it  must  be 
a,s  unlike  to  the  thinnest  vapour  ti  at  infests  tlie  mine,  as  to  its 
grossest  metals.  No  change  of  which  matter  is  suscejJtible  can 
produce. in  it  an  approximation   to'  a  substance,  from   which  it  is 
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essentially  different.  "  iEgroto  dum  anima  est,  spes  esse  dlcWur.'* 
Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  14^.  a.  '*  Animantia  quemadmodum  divido  ? 
■ut  dicam  qusedam  animum.  habent,  quaedam  tantum  animom,^^ — 
Senec.  Ep.  58.    ■ 

Summum  crede  nefa.s  animem  prxferre  pudori, 

Et  propter  vitam  vivcndi  perdere  causas. — Juven.  8.  83. 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  the  brute  creation,  says, 

mundl 
Principio  induL^it  communis  conditor  illis 
Tantum  anlmui,  nobis  animum  quoque. — Sat.  15.  147. 

*  Animus,  then,  differs  from  Anima,  in  suggesting  that  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  denoted  by  the  latter,  there  are  superadded  those 
powers  of  feeling  and  reason,  which  constitute  the  rational  sou], 
and  raise  man  above  the  lower  animals.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  power  of  the  adverb  *'  quoque,"  in  the  last  example,  as  well 
as  from  many  others  that  mighlbe  produced.  Desire  and  aversion, 
■with  many  of  the  modifications  of  feeling,  exist  among  the  brutes 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Jt  is,  however,  the  combination  of 
sentiment  and  reason  that  forms  the  Aii'niiW!  which  distinguishes 
man,  and  gives  him  his  superiorit)'  in  the  creation  of  God. — 
"  Animus  hominis,  si  nihil  haberet  nisi  ut  appeteret  aut  refugeret, 
id  ei  esset  commune  cum  bestiis." — Cic.  Ttisc.  Q.  Lib.  i.  *'  Am-> 
vius  est  qui  viget,  qui  sentlt,  qui  meminit,  qui  praevidet  et  mode- 
ratur  et  movet  id  corpus  cui  praepositus  est." — Cic.  Som.  Scip. 
Z50.  b.  "  Difficile  est  animum  perducere  ad  contemptum  animee^* 
Senec.  ad  Lucil. 

*  1  hough  in  the  brute  creation  tlie^«/m/s  exists  without  the  Ani~ 
V!us,  yet  in  the  rational  the  contrary  does  not  take  place.  I'he 
classics,  accordingly,  have  been  guilty  of  no  inaccuracy,  in  thought 
or  expression,  m  sometimes  substituting  the  former  for  the  latter 
term.  "  Causa  in  anima  sensuque  meo  penitus  affixa  atque  insita 
est." — Cic.  in  Ver.  5.  139.  "  Mortales  indocti  incultique  vitam 
sicuti  peregrinantes  transegere  :  quibus  profecto  contra  naturam 
corpus  voluptati,  ujiima  oneri  fuit.? — Sall.  Cat.  2.  8.  As  there 
can  be  no  possible  abstraction  of  the  rational  from  the  living  prin- 
ciple in  man,  so  there  is  no  looseness  in  the  application  of  any 
term,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  stated,  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. 

Nunc  animum  atque  an'imam  duo  conjuncta  teneri 

Inter  se,  atque  unam  naturam  conlicere  ex  se. — Lucret.3.  13.^. 

*  Mens  differs  from  Animus,  in  beino;  confined  to  the  intellectual 
part  of  mind  alone,  and  in  having  the  controul  or  every  appetite, 
■which  would  otherwise  be  ungovernable.  Jt  denotes  that  prin- 
ciple which  perceives  the  truth  or  the  t'alfehood  of  propositions 
stilted;  which  judges  as  to  the  propriety  of  conduct,  and  the  ex- 
pediency, as  well  as  the  efficacy,  of  means.  "  Mem  cui  regnum 
totius  animi  a  natura  tributum  est." — Cic.  Tusc.  192.  a. 

-ailquid  jamdudum  invadere  magnum 


J\dtus  agiiat  niihj ;  cec  placida  contenta  quiete  est. — Virc.  ^n.  9. 186. 
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*  In  other  examples  it  signifies  the  resolution  formed,  as  well  as 
ihc  power  that  dictates  it. 

Quid  tibi  mentis  erat,  cum  sie  male  sana  lateres.-^Ovio.  Art.  Am,  7 IS. 

*  Aristotle  makes  the  "  Mens,"  or  understanding,  subservient  to 
the  mind,  as  the  eye  is  to  the  body.    'Xl;  s'v  crwaari  o^iSt  aVw  va;  Ir 

*  Mens  seems  often  taken  as  a  branch  of  the  Antnivs,  or  rational 
souU  The  An'ima,  we  have  found,  exists,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals,  without  the  Animus  ;  but  the  latter  would  be  incomplete 
without  that  essential  part  of  it,  styled  Mens.  Several  passages  in 
the  classics  justify  this  account  of  the  terms,  and  shew  that  it  isi 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  mind  inculcat'cd  in  the  schools. 

— — ita  nubilam  mentem 


Anlmihaheo  :  ubi  sum  ibi  iiou  sum:   ubi  nou  sum,  ibi  est  anlmuu 

Plaut.  Ci5t.2.  1.5, 
Nee  potis  est  dulces  musarum  expromere  foetus, 
^ens  animi  tantis  fluctuat  ijjsa  malis. — Catull.  &Z,  3. 

—cum  somnus  membra  profudit, 

JMem  anlmi  vlgilat, — ^Lucret.  4.  761. 

In  the  three  last  examples,  a  generic  power  in  the  term  Animus  is 
apparent.  Mens  denotes  the  intellectual  energy  of  Animis,  but 
Animus  can  also  denote  a  modification  of  Mens.  "  Anlmos  qui  nos- 
tra: mcni'is  sunt  eosdem  in  omni  fortuna  gessimus,  gerimusque  :  ne- 
que  eas  secundas  res  extulerunt  aut  minuerunt." — Liv.  37.  45, 
The  historian  says  here,  that  those  sentiments  and  affections,  com- 
ing under  that  division  of  mind  called  Animus,  and  which  are  re- 
gulated by  those  intellectual  powers  styled  Mais,  continue  un- 
altered. 

Mala  mens,   malus  animus. — ^Ter.  And.  1.  I.  137. 

When  the  understanding  is  perverted  and  incapable  of  discernino-, 
the  heart  and  affections  are  proportionally  depraved.  Neither  term 
h^re  is  taken  as  generic,  and  both  express  the  distinct  constituent 
of  a  whole. 

'  From  the  following  figurative  use  of  Animn  and  Mens  the  pure 
literal  use  of  each  may  be  clearly  inferred.  "  Corpus  imperii  haud 
unquam  coire  et  consentire  potuisset,  nisi  unius  praesidis  metu  quasi 
aniiua  et  mtinte  regeretur  :  anima  imperii  est  ejus  vita,  mens  ratio  et 
consilium  quo  gubernatur." — Flor.  4.  j.'    p.  85. 

We  do  not  mean  to  praise  this  definition  of  anima,  afumtis, 
?.nd  77iensj  without  reserve-,  either  as  to  the  distinction  it  at- 
tempts to  establish,  or  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
But  we  think  it  better  altogether  than  the  common  style  of 
argument  adopted  by  our  author. 

We  have  now  discussed  at  length  the  claims  which  this 
performance  has  to  the  public  approbation  ;  we  have  only  to 
suggest  what  we  think  might  have  improved  it,  what  in  short 
it  ought  to  have  been.  It  ought,  then,  to  have  been  suppress- 
ed j  not  wholly,  but  in  its  present  extended  shape.  Reduc^ed 
to  a  vocabujlary,  it  might  have  been  of  use  to  schools  j  and  even 
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rendered  of  service  to  the  more  experienced  scholar,  by  sub-, 
joining  to  each  word,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  not  the 
translated  authority  of  Gesner,  but  a  reference  to  the  original. 


Art.    IV. — Sermons  preached   to   a   Country    Congregation:    to 

ivhich  are  added  a  few  Hints  for  Serjnons  ,■    intcrided  chiefly 

for  the  Use  of  the  younger  Clergy.     By  Viilliam  Gilpin^  Al.  A. 

Vols.  III.  (1804)  a/idlV.   (1805).  Svo.  14s.  Boards.     Cadell 

and  Davies. 

IT  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  announce  two  additional 
volumes  of  sermons  by  Mr.  Gilpin;  for,  though  he  trod  in  what 
some  m.ay  deem  2  humble  path,  his  exertions  produced  much 
advantage  to  others  and  much  credit  to  himself.  We  certainly 
consider  our  author  as  a  very  useful  divine.  His  great  object 
was  to  inculcate  Christian  duties  upon  Christian  motives;  and 
to  show  that  all  hopes  of  happiness  and  glory  in  a  future  state 
of  existence  are  to  be  founded,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  expresses  it, 
on  *  New  Testament  titles.' 

The  discourses  now  before  us  are  written  upon  the  same 
plan  with  the  two  volumes  already  published,  of  Avhich  the 
first  was  noticed  in  our  28th  volume  New  Arr.  page  316,  and 
the  second  in  vol.  33,  New  Arr.  page  322. 

The  third  volume  is  distinguished  by  that  plainness  and  sini- 
plicity  which  it  was  the  author's  object  to  attain.  It  contains 
twenty-five  sermons,  of  which  twelve  (from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  twentv-fourth  inclusive)  are  on  *  the  christian  relieion.' 
To  these,  in  particular,  we  are  desirous  of  directing  the  public 
attention.  They  are  executed  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  be  very 
uesful  not  only  to  *  country  congregations'  but  to  every  chris- 
tian v?ho  is  anxious  to  knov,^  the  nature  and  the  end  of  the 
gospel  covenant.  From  the  sixth  (  i.  e.  the  seventeenth  in 
the  order  of  the  volume)  we  make  this  selection: 


*  Let  us  now  consider  what  comforts  Christianity  holds  out;  or 
in  nuhat  esatntial  points  it  differs  fr^un  the  moral  laxv.  This  matter  is 
well  opened  in  the  text.  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  tor  righte- 
ousness to  them  that  believe;"  (Rom  x.  13.)  that  is,  Christ 
came  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  law,  and  to  save  mankind 
through  his  merits  as  they  could  not  be  saved  through  their  own. 

'  Christ  gave  us  indeed  a  more  perfect  law  to  direct  our  lives;  but 
this  was  not  the' great  purpose  of  his  coming.  His  great  end  was 
to  make  an  atonement  by  his  death  for  the  sins  of  nr.mkind — for 
the  sins  oi  all  mankind;  not  of  those  only  who  lived  since  his  time, 
but  of  those  of  all  nations,  and  all  times,  even  trom  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  hour.     He  was  ''  the  kmb  slain  iVoin  the  foun- 
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/dation  of  the  world" — a  remedy  provided  by  tlie  mercifu!  goodness 
of  a  fracious  God,  immediately  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  trans- 
gression was  cmnmitted.  Every  one,  it  is  true,  shall  be  accountabie 
for  the  advantages  he  hath  had,  and  shall  be  judged  accordingly: 
iet  those  advantages  however  be  as  little  as  th-y  may,  if  he  hath 
lived  u|)  to  them,  be  he  Jew,  Turk,  or  Heathen,  it  matters  not,  wr- 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  "  Christ  was  the  lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,''  for  him,  as  well  as  for  us.  Christ 
was  the  promised  Messiah,  in  whom,  as  was  anciently  prophesied^ 
*'  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  blessed" — not  this,  or  that  nation^ 
which  hath  enjoyed  the  mosaic  law,  or  the  light  of  Christianity, 
but,  we  are  told,  "  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  And  thus  St. 
John  expresses  it :  *'  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, — and 
rot  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  And  St. 
Peter,  to  the  same  purpose,  assures  us,  that  "  God  is  nT>  resp.cter 
of  persons,  but  that  in  every  pation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  work- 
eth  rio-hteousness,  is  accepted  of  lilm."  The  text  seems  to  restrict: 
salvation  to  those  "  who  believe:'*  but  it  can  only  apply  to  such 
as  hve  in  a  christ'ian  count ry— not  to  those  who  never  heard  oi  the 
crospel.' 

The  4th  yolum?  is  printed  from  the  corrected  manuscripts  of 
the  author,  who  is  now  dead,  and  whose  last  employment  it  was 
to  prepare  it  for  publication.  It  contains  25  sermons,  of  which 
the  first  two  have  appeared  in  print.  The  rest  are  entitled  to 
all  the  praise  which  is  due  to  those  contained  in  the  preceding 
yolumes :  they  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  more  free 
from  that  colloquial  familiarity  which  a  fastidious  critic  might 
conceive  approached  now  and  then  to  the  vulgar.  We  regret 
that  the  labours  of  our  author  are  now  at  an  end :  for  he  was 
an  honour tQ an  honourable  profession;  and  while  he  admirably 
displayed  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  he  never  forgot  to  in- 
culcate the  value  and  the  necessity  of  what  an  acute  living 
divine  aptly  denominated  '  substantial  Christianity.' 

Mr.  Gilpin  was,  in  our-opinion,  an  evangelical  preacher  in  the 
best  sense  in  which  that  epithet  can  be  understood.  He  de- 
veloped and  explained  the  christian  scheme  :  he  preached  faith; 
— faith  which  worketh  by  love  ;  faith  which,  like  the  gospel- 
tree,  is  known  by  its  fruits;  ifaith  which,  while  it  ascribes 

*  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,'    is  evidenced  on   earth  by 
,*  peace  and  good- will  towards  men.' 

On  a  former  occasion  it  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Gilpin's  sub- 
jects were  not  such,  and  that  they  were  not  treated  in  such  a 
•manner,  as  best  suited  a  rustic  audience.  Against  the  present 
.volumes  we  do  not  bring  these  objections.  If  the  subjects  be 
not  all  absolutely  of  a  practical  nature,  from  each  of  them  is 
deduced  a  practical  application. 

From  the  25th  sermon  (John  vi.  68.)  we  present  to  our  read- 
•     ers  the  following  passages.      After    observing  that  there  arc 

*  guides  to  happiness  which  the  world  produces,'  the  author  adds 
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«  We  are  told  that  reason  is  the  great  light  which  God  hath  ap- 
pointed for  the  direction  of  man.  Reason  is  his  guide  in  every  thing 
■which  relates  both  to  this  world  and  the  next.  A  written  law,  like 
the  scripture,  may  be  subject  to  various  interpretations.  Different 
men  put  different  senses  upon  it.  But  reason  holds  up  a  steady 
light;  to  which  if  we  attend  carefully,  we  cannot  err. 

*  And,  no  doubt,  to  dismiss  our  reason,  is  to  dismiss  one  of  our 
test  friends;  and  yet,  to  set  it  up  as  a  guide  above  scripture  is,  on 
the  other  band,  as  dangerous.  What  is  our  reason,  unless  it  be 
informed  ?  How  are  the  savages  of  the  earth  regulated  by  its 
light  ?  They  are  hnraan  beings — they  have  the  use  of  reason  as 
mochas  we  :  but  if  reason  is  no  light  to  them,  it  is  at  least  plain  it  is 
not  qualified  to  be  a  general  guide.  Without  proper  information 
indeed  our  reason  can  be  no  guide  at  all;  and  we  may  with  great 
probability  suppose,  tliat  its  best  improvements,  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, have  been  obtained  from  the  "  words  of  eternal  life."  So 
that  they  who  set  up  reason  against  revelation,  would  destroy  the 
very  thing  to  which  their  reason  is  indebted  for  its  chief  improve- 
ment. For  it  hath  been  often  shewn  by  learned  men,  that  human 
reason  hath- been  greatly  indebted  to  revelation  for  that,  knowledge, 
■which  the  Jewish  religion  first  spread  in  the  world,  and  afterwards 
the  christian.'     p.  331. 


*  Among  fashionable  people,  another  principle  is  sometimes 
set  up,  CLilled  honour — a  very  nice  principle,  which  will  not  bear  the 
slicrhtest  imputation.  I'he  man  of  honour  is  a  finished  character: 
the  least  reflection  on  his  veracity  fires  him  to  the  quick  ;  but  he 
will  kill  his  friend  in  a  duel,  he  will  commit  adultery,  he  will  ruin 
his  family  by  gaming,  he  will  do  a  thousand  wicked  things,  and  his 
honour  will  not  suffer  the  least  injury.  It  is  very  plain  then  that 
honour,  in  lis  common  acceptation.,  is  no  guide.  We  may  discard  tt 
tlierefore,- without  farth'er  hearing.  It  is  merely  a  princij)le  of  the 
world,  and  means  only  to  adorn  a  bad  practice  with  an  honest  name. 
True  honour  speaks  no  language  but  that  of  religion ;  and  whenerer 
■we  see  them  separated,  we  may  be  assrrred  that  honour,  whatever 
importance  it  may  assume,  is  in  fact  a  debasing  principle.  Like  the 
gospel-tree,  it  may  be  known  by  its  fruits.'     f.  333. 

The  author  then  afErms  that  the  holy  scriptures  are  the 
only  sufficient  guide  of  life,  and  offers  this  excellent  advice  as  to 
the  manner  of  interpreting  the  difficulties  which  they  contain: 

»  When  difficulties  arise  in  reading  the  scriptures,  and  you  can- 
not explain  them  by  the  general  intention  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
is  to  make  men  happy  in  this  world  and  the  next,  be  not  discou- 
rap-ed  :  you  may  be  sure,  if  they  are  difficulties,  they  an-  not  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  you  read,  that  the  Son 
of  Man  came  "  not  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  but  a  sword,"  if  you 
cannot  explain  the  expression  consistently  with  that  general  kind- 
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ness,  and  mild  disposition,  which  the  christian  religion  erery  wher^ 
inculcates,  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  disquiet  not  yourselves  witk 
a  difficulty,  from  which  many  have  talj.en  a  wrong  turn,  and  raised 
a  spirit  of  persecution  against  their  brethren.  There  is  not,  be 
assured,  a  falser  interpretation  than  this.  Again,  when  you  read 
that  *'  the  potter  hath  power  over  his  clay,  to  make  one  vessel  to  ho- 
nour, and  another  to  dishonour,"  do  not  suppose,  as  many  have 
done,  that  some  are  fated  from  their  birth  to  salvation,  and  others 
to  damnation  ;  but  if  you  cannot  reconcile  the  passage  with  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  gospel,  which  assures  us,  that  all  mankind  may  te 
saved  if  theyare  not  wanting  totheir.selves,  proceed  to  theraereeasj 
parts  of  scripture.  All  that  isr  necessary  is  plain,  and  take  it  for 
granted,  that  what  you  cannot  understand  can  never  be  required^ 
But  above  all  things  take  care  not  to  be  numbered  among  those  who, 
as  St.  Peter  telis  us,  wrest  such  parts  of  scripture  as  are  hard  to  be 
understood  to  their  own  destruction;  drawing  from  them  such  no- 
tions of  God  and  religion,  as  are  unworthy  of  both.  The  scripturas 
are  not  understood  at  all,  if  they  are  supposed  to  contradict  that  gen- 
tleness, that  goodness,  that  universal  tcndeiness  to  mankind,  which 
the  gospel  every  where  expressesi.'     p»  337. 

Of  these  sermons  nine  (from  John  v.  39.)  comprise  ti  brief 
explication  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  author  thus  speaks 
of  them : 

*  The  following  sermons  are  presented  to  the  public,  merely  as 
a  specimen  of  a  mode  of  preaching,  which  I  think  may  be  usefal 
to  a  country  congregation.  The  scriptures  will  be  read  with  more 
pleasure,  the  more  each  little  difficulty,  which  now  and  then  stops 
an  unleartied  reader,  is  removed. 

*  This  mode  of  preaching  might  be  carried  still  farther.  The  Sun- 
day-lessons, from  the  old  testament,  are  not  all,  perhaps,  selected 
with  equal  judgement.  Many  of  them  contain  difficulties,  whick' 
want  explanation.  If  these  lessons,  as  they  occur,  were  now  and 
then  explained  as  in  the  following  sermon,  it  might  have  its  use 
among  the  common  people.' 

To  the  truth  of  these  obser\'ations  we  most  heartily  sub- 
scribe. Certain  it  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  the  holy  scriptures;  to  instruct  them  there- 
fore in  '  the  words  of  eternal  life,'  to  illustrate  their  obscuri- 
ties, to  reconcile  their  seeming  contradictions,  and  to  remove 
their  difficulties,  is,  in  the  clergy,  not  less  a  beneficial  employ- 
ment than  it  is  a  bounden  duty.  The  appHcatien  to  the  busi- 
ness and  besoms  of  his  hearers  of  the  portion  of  scripture  which 
the  preacher  undertakes  to  explain,  would  conclude  his  dis- 
course with  much  effect  and  with  great  advantage.  This  plan 
is  adopted  by  those  who  are  not  of  the  established  church;  but 
the  ministers  of  that  chui-ch  will  not,  on  this  account  only, 
neglect  to  follow  it:     *  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.' 
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What  we  have  now  said  will  receive  ample  sujiport  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  excellent  lectures  given  some  time  since  by  the 
bishop  of  London;  for  the  publication  of  which  every  sincere 
christian  is  much  indebted  to  his  lordship.  Such  talents  so 
employed,  particularly  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  reflect 
upon  ecclesiastical  dignity  as  much  lustre  as  they  receive  from 

To  the  end  of  the  volume  is  annexed  a  very  useful  analysis 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  is  meant  to  bring  with- 
in a  narrow  compass  the  principal  intention  of  the  Epistle,  and 
the  connection  of  its  several  parts  -,  and  to  correct  two  great  er- 
rors which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  it;  the  doctrine  oi justifi- 
cation by  faith  alofieyznd  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination. 

*Both  of  them,'  says  the  author,  and  truly,  '  appear  to  be  lost 
.in  a  close  attention  to  the  scope  of  the  epistle.' 

The  fourth  volume  is  published  by  Mr.  Gilpin's  trustees,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  school  at  Boldre  ;  and  we  think  a  selection 
from  it,  consisting  of  the  explication  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  would  not  only 
contribute  to  promote  this  benevolent  intention,  but  to  advance 
the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue  amongst  those  whose  good 
conduct  is  of  such  unquestionable  importance  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  society. 

The  *  Hints  for  Sermons'  deserve  the  attention  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 


Art.  V. — The  Life  and  Character  of  Bonaparte,  from  his  Birth 
to  the  ^^th  of  August  1804.  By  IV.  BurdoUy  A.  AL  8w. 
4J.  6d.     Ostell.  1804. 

THE  present  and  future  Interests  of  Europe  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  head  of  the  French  empire,  that 
every  publication  tending  to  elucidate  his  character,  or  to  make 
us  acqiiainted  with  the  wonderful  incidents  of  his  life,  cannot 
fail  to  attract  some  portion, pf  the  public  attention.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  seems  to  be  one  of  those  geniuses  who,  from 
time  to  time,  are  sent  by  divine  providence,  like  comets,  into 
the  woild,  for  some  purpose  which  we  In  vain  attempt  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  Is  an  event  which  has  for 
ages  been  unheardof  in  Europe.  Thepresentinstancecanscarcely 
be  compared  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  who  never  placed 
upon  his  brow  <  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty.'    The  pre- 
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tensions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  might  reasonably  be  disputed 
with  those  of  Austria,  when  the  former  mounted  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  the  person  of  Phihp  V.  I'he  duke  of  Braganza, 
who  assumed  the  regal  power  in  Portugal  at  the  revolution  of 
1640,  M'-as  the  rigiitful  inheritor  of  the  crown;  from  which  his 
family  had  been  excluded  on  the  death  of  cardinal  don  Henry, 
in  1580,  by  the  weakness  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  the  gigan- 
tic power  of  Philip  II.  The  Prussian  ancl  Sardinian  monarchs  had 
from  time  immemorial  been  in  possession  of  sovereign  power,and 
only  received  the  regal  title  in  exchange  for  that  of  duke  or 
elector.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  more  fertile  in  revolutions 
than  any  other  European  state,  successively  devolved  by  in- 
heritance or  conquest  to  the  illustrious  houses  of  Swabia,  Ar- 
ragon,  Anjou,  and  Austriajtill  the  extended  influence  of  the  trea- 
ty of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  policy  of  Mazarin,  finally  incorpo- 
rated it  in  1734  with  the  ample  possessions  of  the  Boiurbons. 
Even  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  from  which  so  many  sove- 
reigns have  been  prematurely  hurled,  has  never  been  mounted 
but  by  the  descendants  of  Othman. 

For  many  centuries  the  political  state  of  Europe  has  been  such 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  an  obscure  adventurer  to 
rise  to  supreme  power.  In  some  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy, 
we  have  indeed  occasional  instances  of  the  promotion  of  private 
individuals  to  a  ducal  throne:  but  the  first  petty  princes  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  were  the  sons  andgrandsonsof  a  sovereign 
pontiff  when  the  papal  power  v/as  at  its  height;  Milan  had 
long  been  virtually  subject  to  the  family  of  Visconti;  Tuscany 
had  long  been  governed  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Me- 
dicis  before  it  ov/ned  Cosmo  the  First  for  its  legitimate  sove- 
reign. 

But  in  examining  the  annals  of  the  East,  the  European 
reader  is  astonished  to  find  that  scarce  any  century  has  elapsed 
without  witnessing  the  elevation  of  a  shepherd,  a  camel-driver, 
or  a  slave,  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness.  Asia  has 
never  known  but  one  form  of  government.  We  leave 
it  to  philosophers  and  moralists  to  determine  why  that 
finest  quai-ter  of  the  globe  lias  in  every  age  been  deprived  of 
the  advantages  arising  from  a  rational  code  of  laws,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  moderate  government;  but  from  some  union  of 
moral  and  physical  causes  it  hiis  ever  been  the  abode  of  despo- 
tism. An  Asiatic  is  ignorant  of  the  advantages,  for  lie  is  igno- 
rant of  the  name,  of  civil  and  political  liberty  Such  being 
the  case,'  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  numerous  argu- 
ments assigned  by  th€  ingenuity  of  Montesquieu  for  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  Oriental  countries  change  their  mas- 
ters. The  principle  of  despotic  governments  is  fear  ;  the  throne 
of  a  tyrant  can  only  be  supported,  'i,i  k  \va>  foaioded,  by  the 
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effusion  of  blood.  The  sword  of  justice  must  never  be  sheathed  i 
it  must  never  be  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  5 
the  stain  of  blood  must  never  be  wiped    from  it.     But  in 
spite  of  the  shackles  imposed  upon  it  by  habit,  religion,  or 
whatever  other  cause,  the  expansive  powers  of  the  human  mind 
will  occasionally  burst  forth.     In  his  own  palace,  amongst  his 
most  servile  flatterers,  an  Oriental  monarch  finds  his  most 
formidable  enemy.     Some  one  possessed  of  an  adventurous 
spirit  and  more  than  ordinary  talents,  easily  wins  over  to  his 
party  the  officers  of  the  court  and  army,— vv^ho  can  have  no  real 
attaclunent  to  their  sovereign,  for  whom  we  fear  we  cannot 
love),  and  a  single  battle  places  him  on  the  throne  of  his  mas- 
ter,    buch  is  the  simple  history  of  the  revolutions  of  Asia.    It 
was  thus  that  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  supplanted  by  the 
dynasty  of  the  Samanides ;  they  in  no  long  time  made  room 
for  the  Gaznevides;  who  were  again  driven  out  by  the  Selju- 
kians,  or  shepherd  kings.     After  a  period  of  years  diversified 
only  by  revolutions  and  conquests  of  a  similar  nature,  Zingis, 
of  an  origin  the  most  obscure,  extended  his  conquests  and  his 
dominion  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  to  the  frontiers  of  China.     Tamerlane,  in  later  days, 
trod  in  the  steps,  and  expelled  the  descendants,  of  Zingis  ;  his 
posterity  still  exists  at  Delhi,  in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
Shaw  Aulum;  while  in  the  northern  and  vrestcrn  parts  of  Asia, 
other  conquerors  arose,  the  founders  of  those  families  who  at 
this  moment  svvay  the  Persian  and  Turkish  sceptres. 

Allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  between  European 
and  Asiatic  habits  and  manners,  Bonaparte  will  be  found  to 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  Oriental  conqueror.  In  the 
few  virtues  he  possesses,  and  in  his  numerous  vices  (the  love  of 
pleasure  and  the  fair  sex  alone  excepted),  he  is  the  counterpart 
of  an  Asiatic  despot;  the  greatest  of  whom  have  generally  been 
ferocious  tyrants,  with  some  real  virtues,  but  more  which  ex- 
isted only  in  the  speeches  of  a  courtly  flatterer,  or  the  fulsome 
paneygric  of  a  slavish  historian.  V\'e  could  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  and  draw  a  striking  parallel;  but  having  perhaps 
already  said  too  much,  we  shall  proceed  to  Mr.  Burdon's  *  Ad- 
vertisement,' which  begins  by  telling  us  that  his  work  will  be 
found  intei-esting  to  all  descriptions  of  readei's;  this  puts  us  in 
mind  of  those  empirics  who  palm  their  trash  upon  the  igno- 
rant vulgar  as  a  specific  for  every  disease.  ^n  the  preface  also 
we  are  told,  that  '  the  sources  from  which  this  attempt  at 
history  (as  it  is  properly  called)  '  is  derived,  are  neither  com- 
mon nor  generally  accessible,'  and  that  '  they  have  been  col- 
lected at  great  expence.'  We  therefore  took  it  up  in  the  ar- 
dent hope  of  finding  it  full  of  valuable  information,  and  inter- 
esting from  its  novelty  .  but  we  vere  soon  disappointed;  we 
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met  with  little  else  than  a  collection  of  stories  which  we  have 
known  by  heart  for  several  years  ; — such  as  that  of  the  rector  of 
'Salo,  who  died  on  hearing  the  cries  of  the  wounded  soldiers  who 
were  buried  alive  by  the  order  of  Bonaparte;  the  massacre  of  the 
Turks  at  Jaffa,  and  the  tale  of  theold  Janissary, both  of  whichare 
copied  nvo)  dfor  word  from  sir  Robert  Wilson's  account  of  the  . 
expedition  to  Egypt ;  the  murder  of  the  municipality  of  Pavia, 
as  it  Avas  posted  up  on  many  a  pump,  and  many  a  street- corner, 
eighteen  months  ago,  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  common  peo- 
ple on  the  apprehension  of  an  immediate  invasion.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  Alps,and  of  thebattle  of  Marengo,  with 
the  *  cannon-balls  tearingupthegroundbetween  thefeetof  Bona- 
parte's horse,'  we  recollected  to  have  read  before  in  exactly  the 
same  words  :  but  when  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  the 
difficulty  was  solved  ;  for  there  Mr.  Burdon,  wath  unaccount- 
able inconsistency,  gives  us  a  list  of  the  books  from  which  he  has 
composed  (he  should  have  said,  compiled)  this  volume.  Among 
these  books,  which  are  so  expensive  and  so  difictdt  of  access  ^  are 

*  L'Ambigu,  par  M.Peltier,'  which  is  published  in  London, and 
the  annual  subscription  to  which  is  4I.  4s. :  *  the  Trial  of  John 
Peltier;'  the  second  volume  of  *  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch  ;* 

*  the  New  Anmml  Register  \'  '  the  Intercepted  Correspondence, 
French  and  English;'  'Life  of  Bonaparte,  bySarrat;'  *  Precis  des 
Evenemens  Militaires,  par  Dumas;'  and  several  others  eqi^ally 
expensive  and  equally  inaccessible:  that  is  to  say,  w^hich  are  to  be 
procured  at  the  average  price  of  five  or  six  shillings  per  volume, 
at  every  bookseller's  shop  in  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Our  author  also  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  publishes 
this  volume  in  order  to  recant  his  former  opinions  :  which,  it 
seems,  were  highly  in  favour  of  Bonaparte ;  and  which  were 
given  to  the  world  some  time  ago,  in  a  book  entitled  *  Materials 
for  Thinking.'  It  is  the  hard  lot  of  reviewers  to  become 
acquainted  with  many  a  book  that  deserves  only  to  '  be 
Washed  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  -^  but  as  \<!z  Ijiave  so  lately  im- 
posed upon  ourselves  that  unenviable  office,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  confessing  our  entire  ignorance  cf  the  '  Materials 
for  Thinking  :'  we  have  made  inquiries  about  it,  but  in  vain; 
it  is  therefore  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Burdon  might  have  spared 
himself  the  '  unpleasant  duty  of  a  recantation.'  Guarded  by  the 
Telamonian  shield  of  obscurity,  he  might  have  defied  the  shafts 
of  censure.  He  says  that  '  whether  on  the  whole  he  is  ac- 
quitted or  condemned,  will  always  remain  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  to  him.'  He  may,  indeed,  be  perfectly 
easy  ;  for  who  will  trouble  himself  to  be  the  judge  1 — Again  : 

*  I  deliver  my  sentiments  more  from  a  desire  of  doing  good* 
(i.  e.  to  myself),  *  than  merely  from  a  vain  motive  of  applause.* 
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A  very  prudent  choice  !  *  solid  pudding'  is  at  any  time  better 
than  *  empty  praise :' 

'Qnaeienda  p    unia  primum  ; 
Gloria  post  nummos.' 

Tiiat  we  have  not  misconstrued  the  author's  real  meaning, 
however  he  might  wish  the  above  extract  to  be  understood,  let 
the  first  lines  of  the 'Notes' at  the  end  of  the  book  attest.  'A  Life 
of  Bonaparte  has  lately  been  published  by  a  lieutenant  Sarratt, 
which  contains  so  many  mis-statements,  misrepresentations, 
and  false  assertions'  (is  not  this  giving  the  lie  direct  to  lieutenant 
Sarratt  ?),  *  that  I  should  never  have  noticed  it,  had  not  my 
bookseller  informed  me  that  near  a  thousand  copies  of  it  had  been 
sold!  a  proof  how  eager  the  public  are  to  read  any  thing  re- 
lating to  Bonaparte,  and  how  little  they  trouble  themselves,' 
&c.  &c.  Right!  Mr.  Burdon  :  since  the  public  labours  under 
a  disorder  which  induces  it  to  swallow  with  gi-eediness  every 
kind  of  trash, — like  a  true  quack,  minister  to  its  cravings,  even 
to  repletion. 

We  should  presume  that  this  writer  (to  proceed  with  our  simile) 
does  not  make  up  medicines,  but  only  prescribes  ;  and  that,  after 
having  selected  his  ingredients,  he  has  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  those  literary  apothecaries  with  whom  this  metropoHs 
abounds.  If  so,  he  ought  to  have  confined  them  strictly  to 
his  prescription,  and  prohibited  them  from,  inserting  obser- 
vations of  their  own;  or,  if  those  gentry  think  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  swelling  the  books  they  are  eniployed 
upon,  by  stuff  spun  out  of  their  own  brains,  he  ought  to  have 
bribed  them  to  omission.  Some  of  their  observations  are  not 
worthy  to  appear  in  print ;  such  as  the  following  novel  and  pro- 
found  remarks  : 

«  I  abhor,  and  therefore  I  have  taken  no  pains  to  understand 
military  affairs,  for  I  must  ever  consider  the  glory  obtained  by  the 
destruction  of  the  species,  an  object  rather  of  aversion  than  of  ex- 
ultation and  triumph  ;  and  whenever  necessity  compels  us  to  lift 
our  arm  against  our  fellow-creatures,  nothing  but  selt-preservatioii 
can  justify  the  deed,  and  nothing  but  the  sense  of  being  preserved 
should  make  us  review  our  conduct  with  any  degree  of  com- 
placency.' P-  17. 

And  again  : 

«  The  battle  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi  was  the  next  great  atcliieve- 
ment  of  Bonaparte;  and  for  this  he  has  been  severely  blamed  by 
those  who  are  more  desirous  to  find  fault  than  to  reflect;  yet,  as  a 
soldier,  we  must  acquit  him,  though,  as  a  man,  he  may  be  con- 
demned for  being  a  soldier.  Offensive  war  must  ever  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  yet  those  who  are  engaged 
on  either  side,  are  compelled  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  to  serve  the  gause  in  which  they  are  employed;  a  general, 
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therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  calculate  exactly  how  many  men 
he  shall  lose  or  save  in  any  particular  action  :  he  must  endeavour  to 
obtain  his  purpose  by  the  best  means  in  his  power,  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  war;  yet  he  must  be  careful  not  to  throw  away  the  lives 
of  his  men  without  an  adequate  object,  or  without  a  prospect  of 
success,  for  such  heedless  temerity  is  not  merely  sacrifice,  it  is 
murder.'  p.  21.  ' 

We  do  not  recollect  from  which  of  the  above-mentioned 
books  Mr.  Burdon  has  borrowed  his  account  of  the  Chamber  of 
Hell;  but  as  it  may  afford  entertainment  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers, we  shall  extract  it. 

*  The  Chambre  d'Enfer,  or  Chamber  of  Hell,  so  called  by  those 
who  have  visited  this  gloomy  abode,  is  a  long,  dark,  damp  room, 
ten  feet  under  ground,  into  which  all  those  who  had  been  arrested 
on  suspicion  were  thrust  with  indiscriminate  barbarity,  and  kept  on 
bread  and  water  for  forty-eight  or  ninety-six  hours,  till  it  was  sup- 
posed theirbodies  and  their  minds  were  so  exhausted  as  to  make  them 
confess  or  sign  anything  they  might  be  required.  From  this  chamber 
they  were  conducted  through  another,  profusely  lighted,  displaying; 
all  the  instruments  and  evidences  of  torture,  to  be  examined  by 
Fouche  or  Real,  and  Bonaparte  himself  generally  attended  in  aa 
adjoining  closet,  where  he  could  hear  all  that  passed.  If  these 
wretched  prisoners  had  nothing  to  confess,  or  would  confess  no- 
thing, they  were  remanded  to  their  former  abode  to  wait  a  second 
examination,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  were  put  to  the  experiment  of 
the  rack :  they  who  confessed  were  seldom  more  heard  of  j  and  they 
who  were  supposed  innocent,  only  procured  their  acquittal  by 
large  sums  of  money,  and  by  signing  a  testimony  to  the  honesty 
and  humanity  of  the  government,  which  was  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  All  these  measures  of  severity  and  precaution,  so  fac 
from  encreasing  the  security  of  the  tyrant,  served  only  to  make  him 
more  detested,  and  to  unite  all  parties  in  a  wish  for  the  restoration 
of  monarchy.  Among  the  number  of  those  unhappy  people  who 
had  principally  excited  his  jealousy  and  suspicion,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  modest  and  virtuous  Moreau  should  be  found  ; 
but  to  the  surprise  and  horror  of  all  Europe,  it  was  heard  that  he  had 
dared  to  arrest  him:  he  was  first  committed  to  the  Abbey,  and  in 
three  days  after  to  the  Temple.  He  was  taken  in  his  carriage,  on 
the  road  from  his  country  house  to  Paris ;  and  it  is  said  that  when 
general  Moncey,  at  the  head  of  fifty  gens-d'armes,  ordered  the 
coachman  to  stop,  Moreau  coolly  put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  tojd  him  to  drive  to  the  Abbey ;  to  which  the  man  with  ho- 
nest warmth  replied,  '*  No,  general,  they  may  take  you  there  that 
will,  not  I;"  on  which  he  dismounted  from  the  box,  and  one  of 
the  soldiers,  by  order  of  general  Moncey,  took  his  place.'  p.  233. 

We  fear  that  the  nine  pages  beginning  with  page  220,  prove 
Mr.  Burdon  to  be  but  a  shallow  politician ;  as  page  267  shows 
that  he  is  a  superficial  historian.  Pages  248  and  249,  though 
probably  intended  for  grave  reasoning  and  fine  declamation,  are 
puerile.    In  short;^  we  can  find  no  argument  of  depth,  no  re- 
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mark  of  novelty,  in  the  whole  book.  Of  the  style  we  shall  say 
but  little  j  it  deserves  no  violent  censure,  and  certainly  no 
violent  praise.    What  kind  of  logic  is  this  ? — 

*  If  we  persevere  without  wavering  in  our  purpose,  wc  n.ust 
ultimnteiy  be  successful;  and  though  success  is  not  alwaj-s  the  test 
of  merit,  y£t,  if  reason  is  the  test  of  truth,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
evenlhough  we  should  not,  that  we  ought  to  succeed.'      p.  223. 

Neither  is  Mr.  Burdon  very  correct  in  his  language,  in  page 
276: 

'But  if  we  must  find  a  parallel  for  him  in  the  history  of  antiquity, 
let  us  rather  liken  him  to  the  cruel  and  crafty  Philip,  than  10  his 
generous  and  magnanimous  son,  though  he  has  the  worst  parts  of 
both,  without  being  txactiy  like  either.' 

He  talks  of  *  the  lust  of  concupiscence.'  We  suspected  the 
words  'lust'  and  *  concupiscence'  to  be  synonimous;  and  found 
our  suspicions  confirmed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.Burdon  is  a  great  sceptic ;  he  entertainsgreat  doubtsSvhe- 
ther  the  sum  total  of  the  advantage  which  has  resulted  from  the 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  either  to  the  natives  of  that  country 
or  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  balance  the  fatal  precedent  of  so  gross 
an  attack  upon  the  laws  of  society.'  But  after  much  delibera- 
tion pro  and  «ro«,  he  apprehends,  in  the  next  page,  that  *  upon 
the  whole,  the  evils  which  the  army,  and  the  natives  of  Egypt 
endured,  from  the  first  departure  of  the  expedition,  till  the 
French  finally  evacuated  the  country,  infinitely  overbalance 
any  trifling  advantages  which  may  be  derived  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned.' 

1  he  reflections  on  sir  Sidney  Smith  are  weak,  illiberal,  and 
unjust;  those  on  DjezzarPacha  (or,  as  Mr.  Burdon  affectedly  calls 
him,  *the  Djezzar')  are  equally  so,  and  shewthat  the  writer  is  but 
inadequately  acquainted  with  Turkish  customs.  They  are  also 
inconsistent  with  the  partial  encomiums  which  he  himself  occa- 
sionally, and  perhaps  deservedly,  bestows  on  the  tyrant  whose 
life  he  records. 

No  opportunity  is  omitted  of  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
author's  attachment  to  liberty,  his  aversion  from  the  cause  of 
kings,  and  his  anxious  desire  for  reform  and  melioration  in  all 
monarchical  governments.  We  read  in  page  17,  that  'the 
Austrians  vrere  stiperior  to  the  French  in  every  thing  but  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  genius  of  their  coaimander.' 
Soon  afterwards  we  are  told  that  '  the  splendid  campaign  of 
1797  taught  the  coalesced  powers  that  French  valour  and  a 
good  cause  were  advantages  against  which  the  cause  of  princes 
could  oppose  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Had  the  conduct  of  the 
French  been  equal  to  their  professions,  and  v.'orthy  of  the  cause 
ia  which  they  were  engaged,'  £;c.  Pages  72  and  207  display  the 
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Same  spirit.  A  nother  part  contains  a  detailed  account  or'  the  dis" 
asterswhich  have  befallen  Germany,  all  which,  says  Mr.  Burden* 
*  were  the  blessed  results  of  Bonaparte's  conquests  in  Italy,  or, 
properly  speaking,  of  the  first  coalition  against  French  liberty.' 
We  too  can  glow  at  the  name  of  liberty:  but  we  cannot  couple 
that  sacred  name  with  the  name  of  Frenchmen  ;  we  can  bestow 
no  praise  on  the  cause  which  attracts  so  much  of  Mr.  Burdon's 
admiration  ;— that  cause  whose  notorious  and  avowed  object  was 
the  subversion  of  established  governments,  and  the  dethroning 
of  legitimate  kings.  We  apprehend,  and  the  justice  of  our  ap- 
prehensions is  proved  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  liberty  or 
imiversal  equality  is  but  a  name'i  ^n  ideal  blessing  which 
exists  only  in  the  declamation  of  school-boys,  in  the  imagination 
of  poets,  in  the  dreams  of  a  visionary  philosopher.  Its  theory 
is  delightful ;  but  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  or  some 
other  cause,  has  ever  prevented  its  being  carried  into  practice. 
It  is  a  phantom  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  blood  of  thousands 
has  been  spilt;  which  misguided  enthusiasm  is  delighted  to 
chase,  but — 

'  Haerct  hians,  jninjamqiie  tenet,  similisque  tenenti 
Incre;niit  malis,  morsuqiie  eluSus  inani  est.' 

Before  Mr.  Burdon  is  dismissed,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
are  several  partsof  his  work  V'/hich,  to  those  who  do  not  happen 
to  have  read  them  before,  will  doubtless  afibrd  amusement : 
such  are,  in  particular,  the  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  directory,  page  85;  the  description  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  page  155;  &c.  &c.  We  shall  conclude  by 
wishing,  not  for  the  sake  oThis  glory,  but  of  our  own  instruc- 
tion, that  Bonaparte  may  meet  with  a  more  able  historian. 


Art.  V. — Ehnipnis  of  Me ch antral  Philosoph\y  being  the  Substance 
of  a  Course  cf  Lecture^  en  that  Science.  ByJohnRvhisony  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Universiiy  of  Edinburgh^ 
Fellonv  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  of  the  Imperial  Aca^ 
detny  of  Science  a  at  St.  Petenbiirgh^  and  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
cieties of  Mar.che-^ter  and  New  Torh^  tifc.  Vol.  I.  including  Dy- 
namics  and  AstroncTuy.   Zvo.  ll.  is.   Beards.   Cadell.    1804. 

ALTHOUGF^  the  business  of  critics  is  with  books,  and 
not  with  their  authors,  yet,  as  it  was  likely  to  happen,  the 
character  of  Dr.  Rcbison  excited  \%nthin  us  a  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  said  by  him  on  a  subject,  by  general  acknowledg- 
ment, arduous  and  intricate.     The  plan,  the  conduct,  the  use- 
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fulness,  and  the  merits,  of  his  work,  may  be  understood  from 
the  subjoined  analysis  and  our  occasional  comments  :  these  are 
given  nearly  as  they  were  suggested  by  progressive  perusal. 

The  title  page  announces  the  contents  of  ths  present  volume 
to  be  Dynamics  and  Astronomy,  but  the  former  subject  is 
treated  with  considerable  restriction :  no  application  is  made 
of  the  doctrine  of  powers  and  moving  forces,  to  the  motion  of 
bodies  along  inclined  planes,  to  the  iTiotion  of  bodies  connected 
bv  levers,  &c.  ;  and  consequently  the  present  volume  contains 
nothing  concerning  the  centres  of  oscillation,  gyration,  &c.  It 
should  seem  the  main  object  of  the  author  is,  to  illustrate  and 
to  familiarize  the  philosophy  of  Newton ;  and  to  show,  in  the 
motions  and  perturbations  of  the  planets,  in  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides,  the  universality  of 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

In  the  order  and  mode  of  demonstration  Dr.  Robison  treads 
very  nearly  in  the  steps  of  our  great  philosopher  ;  as  continued 
quantity,  as  curves  and  variable  motion,  were  to  be  the  subjects 
of  discussion  in  the  'Principia, 'Newton  prefixed  his  first  section, 
by  which  he  taught  how  continued  quantity  was  to  be  measured 
and  estimated.  He  stated  his  axioms  and  rules  geometrically. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  begins  it  with  certain  proposi- 
tions concerning  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  or  limits,  and  proves 
them  by  the  aid  or  intei-vention  of  diagrams.  This  doctrine 
of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  or  of  limits,  by  its  nature,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  is  not  without  great  difficulties.  It 
is  very  perplexing  and  embarrassing  to  beginners :  the  doc- 
trine has  not  been  clearly  and  accurately  propounded.  Newton 
is  not  able  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  objecting  Inquiries  of  the 
true  searcher  after  truth  ;  and  the  obscurity  of  his  doctrine  is 
not  dissipated  by  the  light  that  Dr.  Robison  has  thrown  upon 
it  ■•  if  he  was  clear,  he  would  be  very  brief ;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
be  has  done  nothing  to  remove  the  ancient  prejudices  concern- 
ing the  connection  or  concomitancy  of  brevity  and  obscurity. 

Preliminary  propositions  concerning  limiting  ratios,  or  con- 
cerning that  method  in  fact  by  which  continued  quantity  is  to 
be  estimated,  very  properly  precede  any  discussion  relative  to 
force  and  velocity.  These  are  mere  terms,  the  creatures  of  de- 
finition;  and  from  the  definitions  to  know  their  value  and  ma- 
thematical measure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  fluxions,  or  to  the 
differential  calculus,  or  to  the  method  of  limits  :  thus  the  sym- 
bol for  the  velocity  is  —  ,  the  svmbol  for  the  force  is — or—-  ; 

and  particular  instances  being  given,  to  know  how  to  ex- 
press in  algebraic  terms  the  value  of  such  symbols,  we  must  apr 
ply  the  rules  of  the  mentioned  calcuh.  Dr.  Robison  begins, 
^nd  properly  enough,  with  uniform  motions ;  and  deduces  the 
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common  and  known  formulas  that  subsist  between  the  spaces, 
velocities,  and  times.  He  then  passes  on,  to  the  consideration 
of  variable  motion ;  and  here,  in  our  opinion,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor uses  more  words  than  are  necessary :  indeed,  in  certain 
passages,  he  seems  not  entirely  free  from  the  thraldom  and 
mystical  influence  of  words ; — he  talks  about  a  body  having  a 
potential  velocity,  and  a  certain  determination  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  extracts  will  be  exhibited  by  us  not 
only  of  clear  and  accurate  argumentation,  but  in  which  the  au- 
thor insists  on  the  necessity  of  using  words  of  a  precise  signi- 
fication. 

The  professor's  proposition  concerning  the  method  of  esti* 
mating  the  velocity,  we  do  not  much  approve  of:  from  this 
proposition  it  is  deduced,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  velocities  are 
in  the  ultim.ate  ratio  of  the  spaces  described  in  equal  moments 
of  time.  The  author  then  adds  :  *  It  often  happens,  that  we 
cannot  ascertain  this  ultimate  ratio,  although  we  can  measure 
t\\c  spaces  described  in  very  small  moments.  We  are  then 
obliged  to  take  these  as  measures  of  the  velocity.'  This  pas- 
sage either  we  do  not  rightly  understand,  or,  if  we  do  under- 
stand it,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  :  if,  in  the  language  of  the  mo- 
dern mathematicians,  the  space  be  a  function  of  the  time,  or  if 

x' 
X  =<?/,  what  is  the  case  in  which  we  cannot  compute  —  ? 

After  the  composition  of  motions,  which  is  well  explained 

and  illustrated.  Dr.  Robison  proceeds  to  show,  after  Newton, 

that  the  areas  are  proportioned  to  the  times  -,  that  the  velocity 

varies  inversely  as  the  perpendicular ;  &c. :  he  also  deduces  the 

several  expressions  for  the  force,  a  body  moving  in  a  right  line 

towards  the  centre  of  force,   or  describing  a  curve  line  round 

the  centre  of  force  ;  that  is,  he  proves  expressions  such  as  these, 

_       V  X'-         „  (arc)^  w^  , 

/  =  —  = ,  r=  — — ^^ — = , :    and 

•^         t'  f^  chord  ot  curv^.       chord  of  curv'^. 

he  distinguishes  properly,  as  Dalembert  has  done  before  him, 
between  the  measure  of  the  force,  the  body  moving  in  a  po- 
lygon, and  the  measure,  the  body  moving  in  a  curve. 

In  the  second  section  the  author  defines  dynamics  to  be  '  that 
department  of  physico-mathematical  science,  which  contains 
the  abstract  doctrine  of  moving  forces  ;  that  is,  the  necessary 
results  of  the  relations  of  our  thoughts  concerning  motion  and 
the  causes  of  its  production  and  changes.'  This  passage  is  rather 
obscure  and  vague  :  what  does  the  author  mean  by  '  the  causes 
of  its  production'  ?  The  next  passage  will  inform  us  '  changes 
of  motion  are  the  only  indication  of  the  agency,  the  only  marks 
of  the  kind,  and  the  only  measures  of  the  intensity  of  those 
causes.'  We  know  nothing  then  of  causes  :  we  can  indeecl  tall^ 
about  them,  by  making  terms  stand  for  effects  ;  and  dynamic 
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in  fact,  treat  only  of  effects,  of  spaces  described,  and  of  the 
inAtliematical  laws  of  their  description  — But,  considering  the 
great  and  general  merit  of  the  performance  before  us,  we  seem 
to  ourselves  degenerating  into  petty  and  peevish  criticism  ;  we 
turn,  therefore,  with  satisfaction,  to  certain  passages  in  which 
the  author's  perspicuity,  accuracy,  and  mental  vigour,  emi- 
jiently  shine  forth. 

'   I'hese  mechanical  affections  of  matter  have  been  very  generally 
called  powers  or  forces  ;  and  the  body  conceived  to  possess  them 
is  said  to  act  on  the  related  body      This  is  figurative  or  metapho- 
rical Un'juage.    Power,  and  force,  and  action,  cannot  be  predicated 
in  their  original  strict  sense,  of  any  thing  but  the  exertions  of  ani- 
rnated  beings  ;  nay,  it  is  perhaps  only  the  exerted  mfluence  of  the 
rnind  on  the  body  which  we  ou^ht  to  call  action.      But  lan^^uace 
began  among  simple  men  ;  they  gave  these  denominations  to  their 
own  exertions  with  the  utmost  propriety.     To  move  a  body,  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  exert  their  strength,  or  force,  or  power, 
and  to  act.     When    speculative   men  afterwards   attended  to  the 
changes  of  motion  observed  in  the  meetings  or  vicinity  of  bodies, 
and  remarked  th;it  the  phenomena  very  much  resembled  the  results 
of  exerting  their  own  strength  or  force  ;  and  when  they  would  ex- 
press this  occurrence  of  nature,  it  was  easier  to  make  use  of  an  old 
term,  than  to  make  a  new  one  for  things  which  so  much  resem- 
bled ;  because  there  are  always  such  differences  in  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  confounding  them. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  they  thought  that  inanimate  bodies  ex- 
erted strength,  as  they  themselves  did.  This  was  reserved  for  much 
later  times  of  refinement. — In  the  progress  of  this   refinement,  the 
word  power  or  force  was  employed  to  express  any  efficiency  what- 
ever ;  and  we  now  say,  the  power  of  aqua  fortis  to  dissolve  silver 
— the  force  of  sirgument — the  action  of  motives,  Src.  &c. 

*  To  this  notion  of  conveniency  we  must  ascribe,  not  only  the 
employment  of  the  wor.ls  power  and  force,  to  express  efHc-iency  in 
general,  but  ai«o  of  the  terms  attraction,  repulsion,  impulsion,  pres- 
sure, he.  all  of  which  are  metaj)horical,  unless  when  applied  to 
fiie  actions  of  animals.  But  they  are  used  as  terms  of  distinction, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  between  the  phenomena  and  those 
which  we  observe  when  we  pull  a  thing  toward  us,  push  it  from  us, 
kick  it  away,  or  forcibly  compress  it. 

'  iVluch  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  unguarded  use  of  this  fio"j- 
Tative  language.  Very  slight  analogies  have  made  som.e  animate 
all  matter  with  a  sort  of  mind,  a  oja-tco  ^v/yj,  while  other  resem- 
blances have  made  other  specuhtists  materialize  intellect  itself. 

'  The  very  names  which  we  give  to  those  powers  which  we  fancy 
to  be  inherent  in  bodies,  shew  that  we  know  nothing  about  them. 
These  names  either,  like  magnetism,  express  a  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular substances  which  we  imagine  possess  the  power,  or  they 
express  something  of  the  effect  which  suggested  their  existence. — • 
Of  this  last  kind  are  cohesion,  gravity,  &c.  They  are  almost  all 
verbal  derivatives,  and  should  be  considered  by  us  merely  as  abbre- 
tiated  dfrscriptions   or  hints  of  the  phenomena,  or  as  abbreviated 
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references  to  certain  bodies,  but  by  no  means  as  any  explanation  of 
their  nature.  The  terms  are  the  worse  by  having  some  meaning. 
For  this  has  frequently  misled  us  into  false  notions  of  the  manner 
of  actinf.  Perhaps  the  only  strict  application  of  the  term  action  is 
to  the  effect  produced  by  our  exertion?  in  moving  our  own  limbs. 
But  we  think  that  we  move  other  bodies,  because  our  own  body, 
which  is  llie  immediate  instrument  of  the  mind,  is  overlooked,  like 
the  plane  in  the  hand  of  the  carpenter,  attending  to  the  plank 
•which  he  dresses.'   p.  90. 

And  again,  when  he  tells  us  not  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
intimate  nature  of  forces  : 

*  The  only  safe  procedure  is  to  consider  all  the  forces  which  jve 
observe  in  action  as  mere  phenomena.  The  constitution  of  our 
mind  makes  us  infer  the  agency  of  a  cause,  whenever  we  observe 
a  change.  But,  whether  the  exertion  offeree  shall  produce  mo- 
tion or  heat,  we  know  not,  except  by  experience,  that  is,  by  ob- 
servation of  the  phenomena.  Nor  will  speculations  about  the  inti- 
mate nature  of  these  forces,  and  their  manner  of  acting,  contribute 
much  to  our  useful  knowledge  of  mechanical  nature.  We  gain  all 
that  is  possible  concerning  the  nature  of  those  faculties  which  ac- 
company matter,  or  arc  supposed  to  be  its  inherent  properties,  by 
noticing  the  laws  according  to  which  their  exertions  proceed. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  the  other  knowledge  is  of  no 
value.'  p.  94. 

The  three  laws  of  motion, — to  which,  in  our  opinion,  much 
greater  importance  than  is  necessary  has  been  attached, — are 
discussed  by  the  author  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  After 
stating  the  various  opinions  concerning  the  first  law,  and  the 
proofs  that  have  been  attempted  of  it,  he  adds  the  following 
excellent  observation: 

'  All  these  differences  of  opinion  may  be  completely  settled,  by 
adhering  to  the  principle,  that  '*  every  change  is  an  effect."  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  human  mind  always  considers  it  as  such. 
Therefore,  the  law  is  strictly  deduced  from  our  ideas  of  motion 
and  Its  causes;  for,  even  if  it  were  essential  to  matter  gradually  to 
diminish  its  motion,  and,  at  last,  come  to  rest,  this  would  not  inva- 
lidate the  law,  because  our  understanding  would  consider  this  di- 
minution as  the  indication  of  an  essential,  or,  at  least,  a  universal 
property  of  matter.  We  should  ascribe  it  to  a  natural  retarding 
force,  in  the  same  wav  that  we  crive  this  name  to  the  weiorht  of  an 
arrow  discharged  straight  upwards.  J  he  nature  of  existing  matter 
would  be  considered  as  the  cause,  and  we  should  estimate  the  law" 
of  its  action  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  gravity  ;  and,  as  in  that 
case,  we  should  still  suppose  that  were  it  not  for  this  particular 
property,  the  material  atom  would  continue  its  motion  for  ever 
undiminished.'  p.  104. 

The  remarks  on  the  second  law,  which  is  properly  charac- 
terized as  a  tautological  proposition,  are  not  less  excellento 
The  author  daes  not  directly  say  the  law  is  nugatory,  but  we 
fancy  we  discern  a  struggle  between  hi*  good  sense  and  his  ve- 
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Deration  for  the  great  and  illustrious   propounder  of  these 
laws. 

We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  all  that  the  learned  pro- 
fessor has  said  relatively  to  this  second  law  of  motion.  In 
proving  the  law,  or  rather  in  rendering  probable  the  truth  of 
the  law,  considered  as  a  physical  law,  he  introduces  arguments 
to  which  we  are  unable  to  affix  any  precise  notion.  We  in- 
stance one  :  '  A  force,  which  we  know  to  act  equably,  produces 
equal  increments  of  velocity  in  equal  times,  whatever  these  ve- 
locities may  be.'  What  kind  of  force  does  the  author  allude 
to  .'*  Does  he  know  any  thing  of  the  equable  action  of  the  force, 
except  from  the  fact  of  *  equal  increments  of  velocity*?  We  sus- 
pect the  proposition,  if  it  means  any  thing,  is  tautological  j  but 
besides  this  objection,  the  professor's  manner  of  writing  is  here 
ver}''  faulty :  he  ought  not  obscurely  and  allusively  to  have 
couched  in  general  terms  the  results  of  particular  experiments; 
but  plainly  and  particularly  to  have  stated  those  experiments, 
and  then  to  have  drawn  his  inferences. 

But  our  objections  and  censures  are  not  at  an  end  :  we  like 
still  less  than  the  part  just  reprehended,  what  the  author  has 
said  relatively  to  the  question  o£  tht  forces  vives ;  we  thought 
this  question  had  been  settled,  and  that  every  philosopher  un- 
derstood the  dispute  to  be  verbal,  and  why  it  was  verbal.  Dr. 
Robison  might  have  learnt  this  from  a  writer  he  often  quotes, 
from  Dalembert :  for,  if  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  he  has 
shown  that  according  as  you  define  force,  its  measure  may  be 
the  mass  into  the  velocity,  or  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the 
velocity ;  that  is,  the  measure  of  force  A,  or  of  moving  force, 
may  be  mv^  and  the  measure  of  force  B,  or  of  mechanical 
force,  may  be  mv^ :  from  applying  the  same  term  (force)  to 
two  different  things,  great  mistakes  arise*,  and,  for  a  moment  to 
descend  from  our  grave  chair  of  criticism,  the  cause  of  Master 
Slender's  misake  was  somewhat  similar,  when  he  carried  off, 
instead  of  Anne  Page,  a  lubberly  boy  dressed  Ithe  her^  in  white. 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  Dr.  Robison, 
who  in  many  parts  so  clearly  explains  what  the  mathematician 
ought  to  understand  by  the  i^vrnforcei  could  dictate  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

*  The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  our  notions  of  a 
constant  or  invariable  force  ;  it  is  surely  a  force  which  produces 
equal  effects,  or  changes  of  motion,  in  equal  times.  Now  equal 
augmentations  of  motion  are  surely  equal  augmentations  of  velo- 
city. We  find  this  notion  of  an  invariable  accelerating  force  con- 
firmed by  what  we  observe  in  the  case  of  a  falling  body.  This  re- 
ceives equal  additions  of  velocity  in  equal  times;  ^nd  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  force  is  variable.  We  should  therefore  in- 
fer, that  whatever  force  it  imparts  in  one  second,  it  will  impart  four 
times  as  much  ia  four  seconds.  So  it  does,  if  wc  allow  a  quadruple 
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velocity  to  indicate  a  quadruple  force  ;  but  in  no  other  estimation. 
of  force.'    p.  1 12. 

On  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  forces,  Dr.  Robison  pro- 
perly animadverts  on  those  faulty  proofs  by  which  the  com- 
position of  forces  Is  immediately  inferred  from  the  composition 
of  motions  ;  and  he  notices  the  more  rleorous  demonstrations 
of  Daniel  Bernouilll,  Foncenex,  and  Dalembert.  We  are  ra- 
ther surprised  that  the  professor  should  have  passed  over  un- 
noticed the  demonstration  of  Laplace  j  and  that  he  should 
have  let  slip  so  fit  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  and  (we  may  add)  for  the  Indulgence  of  his  spleeii, 
against  that  great  mathematician.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  give  our 
opinion  without  the  grounds  of  it  :  but  we  cannot  briefly  en- 
ter Into  particulars  ;  the  demonstration  of  the  author,  in  our 
opinion,  Is  not  free  from  objection. 

In  the  section  concerning  accelerating  and  retarding  forces, 
the  author,  notwithstanding  his  own  arguments,  seems  not  en- 
tirely delivered  from  verbal  thraldom.  He  says  :  '  Indeed  all 
that  we  know  of  force  Is,  that  It  Is  something  which  Is  alwavs 

proportional  to  —  :'  this  is  Indeed  all  that   is  necessary  to  be 

known  ;  and  If  the  author  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  good  sense  that  dictated  the  preceding  sentence,  he 
would  not  have  swelled  his  book  by  attempting  to  prove  that 
*  no  finite  change  of  velocity  is  generated  in  an  instant,  by 
any  accelerating  or  retarding  force.' 

On  the  subject  of  deflecting  forces,  and  of  central  forces,  the 
author  gives  several  of  the  propositions  contained  in  tlie  second 
section  of  Newton  ;  the  first  proposition  in  the  eighth,  the  first 
and  second  propositions  of  the  ninth,  and  s  nne  of  the  first  pro- 
positions of  the  eleventh,  section.  He  then  passes  on  to  plane 
astronomy,  which  he  treats  with  great  neatntss  and  perspicuity, 
particularly  the  subject  of  the  calendar;  and  we  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract rather  for  its  perspicuity,  its  easy  and  flowing  style,  than 
for  its  novelty  of  Information  and  depth  of  thought. 

'  Astronomy,  like  all  other  sciences,  was  first  practised  as  an  art. 
The  chief  object  of  this  art  was  to  know  the  seasons,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  depend  either  immediately,  or  more  remotely,  on  the 
sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic.  A  ready  method  for  knowing ^the 
season  seems,  in  all  ages,  to  have  been  the  chief  incitement  to  the 
study  of  astronomy.  This  mu^t  direct  the  labours  of  the  field,  the 
migrations  of  the  shepherd,  and  thejournies  of  the  traveller.  It  is 
equally  necessary  for  appointiiig  all  public  meetings,  and  for  re- 
cording events. 

*  Were  the  stars  visible  in  the  day-time,  it  would  be  easy  to 
inark  all  the  portions  of  the  yeur  by  the  sun's  |  lace  among 
them.  When  he  is  on  the  foot  of  Castor,  it  is  nnidsummer;  and 
midwinter,  when  he  If  oh  the  bow  of  Sagittarius.  But  this  cannot 
be  done,  because  his  splendour  eclipses  them  all. 
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'  The  best  approximation  which  a  rude  people  can  make  to  this, 
is  to  mark  the  days  in  which  the  stars  of  the  zodiac  come  first  in 
sight  in  the  morning,  in  the  eastern  horizon,  immediately  before  the 
suii-rise.  As  he  gradually  travels  eastward  along  the  echptic,  the 
brighter  stars  which  rise  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  sun,  may  be  seen  in  succession.  The  husbandman  and  the 
shepherd  were  thus  warned  of  the  succeeding  tasks  by  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  stars  before  the  sun.  Thus,  in  Egypt,  the  day  was 
proclaimed  in  which  the  Dog-star  was  first  seen  by  those  set  to 
iwatch.  Thp  inhabitants  immediately  began  to  gather  home  their 
wandering  flocks  and  herds,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Hence  that  star  was 
called  the  Watch-dog,  Thoth,  the  Guardian  of  Egvpt. 

'  This  was  therefore  a  natural  comr.iencenient  of  the  period  of  sea- 
tcfios  in  Fgypt ;  and  the  interval  between  the  successive  apparitions 
of  Thoth,  has  been  called  the  natural  year  of  that  countr)'-,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  civil  or  artificial  year,  by  which  all  records 
w^cre  kept,  but  which  had  little  or  no  alliance  with  the  seasons,  it 
has  also  been  called  the  Canicular  year.  It  evidently  depends  on 
the  sun's  situation  and  distance  from  the  Dog-star,  and  must  there- 
fore have  the  same  period  with  the  sun's  revolution  from  a  star  to 
the  same  star  again.  This  requires  365'^  6'^  <)'  1 1'\  a"d  differs  from 
our  period  of  seasons.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  rising  of 
the  Dog-star  is  not  an  infallible  presage  of  the  inundation,  but  will 
be  found  faulty  after  a  long  course  of  ages.  At  present  it  happens 
about  the  l2lh  or  11th  of  July. 

'  This  observation  ol  a  star's  f;rst  appearance  in  the  year,  by  get- 
ting out  of  the  dazzling  blaze  of  the  sun,  is  called  the  heliacal  rising 
of  the  star.  The  ancient  almanacks  for  diiccling  the  rural  labours 
were  obliged  to  give  the  detail  of  these  in  succession,  and  of  the 
corresponding  labours.  Hesiod,  the  oldest  poet  of  the  Greeks, 
has  given  a  very  minute  detail  of  those  heliacal  risings,  ornamented 
by  a  pleasing  description  of  the  successive  occupations  of  rural  life. 
'This  evidently  required  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  starry 
heavens,  and  of  the  chief  circumstances  of  diurnal  motion,  and  par- 
ticularlv  the  number  of  days  intervening  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  different  constellations. 

'  Such  an  almanack,  however,  cannot  be  expected,  except  among 
a  somewhat  cultivated  people,  as  it  requires  a  long  continued  ob- 
servation of  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  in  order  to  form  it  ;  a:;d 
it  must,  even  among  such  people,  be  uncertain.  Cloudy,  or  even 
hazy  weather,  may  prevent  us  for  a  fortnight  from  seeing  the  stars 

we  want. 

*  The  moon  comes  most  opportunely  to  the  aid  of  simple  nations, 
for  givino'  the  inhabitants  an  easy  division  and  measure  of  time. 
The  chano-es  in  her  appearance  are  so  remarkable,  and  so  distinct, 
that  they  cannot  oe  confounded.  Accordingly,  we  imd  that  al! 
nations  have  mad^  use  of  the  lunar  phases  to  reckon  b}^  and  tor 
appointing  all  public  meetings.  The  festivals  and  sacred  ccremo- 
xi'-.fi  of  simple  nations  were  not  all  dictated  by  superstition  ;  but 
they  served  to  fix  those  divisions  of  time  in  the  memory,  and  thus 
gave  a  comprphens.i.e  notion  of  the  year.     All  these  festival?  were 
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celebrated  at  particular  phases  of  the  moon — generally  at  new  and 
full  inoon.  Men  were  appointed  to  watch  her  first  appearance  ia 
the  evening,  after  having  been  seen  in  the  morning,  rising  a  few 
minutes  before  the  sun.  This  was  done  in  consecrated  groves,  and 
in  high  places  ;  and  her  appearance  was  proclaimed.  Fourteen  days 
after,  the  festival  was  generally  held  during  full  moon.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  first  day  of  a  Roman  month  was  named  Kalcndae,  the 
day  to  be  proclaiijied.  They  said  pridiiit  tertio,  quarto^  &c.  ante  ca- 
ieriijas  ncomenias  Mart'uu  ;  the  third,  fourth,  &c.  before  proclaim- 
ing the  new  moon  of  March.  And  the  assemblage  of  months, 
with  the  arrangement  of  all  the  festivals  and  sacrifices,  was  called 
a  kalendarium. 

*  As  superstition  overran  all  rude  nations,  no  meeting  was  held 
"without  sacrifices  and  other  relitjious  ceremonies — the  watchino- 
and  proclaiming  was  naturally  committed  to  the  priests — the  ka- 
lendar  became  a  sacred  thing,  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods — and,  long  before  any  moderate  knowledge  of  the  celestial 
motions  had  been  acquired,  every  day  of  every  moon  had  its 
particular  sanctity,  and  its  appropriated  ceremonies,  which  could 
not  be  transferred  to  any  other. 

'  But  as  yet  there  seemed  no  precise  distinction  of  months,  nor  of 
what  number  of  months  should  be  assembled  into  one  group.  Most 
nations  seem  to  have  observed  that,  after  twelve  moons  were  com- 
pleted, the  season  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  at  the  beginning. 
This  was  probably  thought  exact  enough.  Accordingly,  in  mosc 
ancient  nations,  we  find  a  year  of  354  days.  But  a  few  returns  of 
the  winter's  cold,  when  they  expected  heat,  would  shew  that  this 
conjecture  was  far  from  being  correct ;  and  now  began  the  embar- 
rassment. There  was  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  period  of  the 
seasons  exactly  enough,  by  means  of  very  obvious  observations.-— 
Almost  any  cottager  has  observed  that,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
the  sun  rises  more  to  the  right  hand,  and  sets  more  to  the  left  every 
day,  the  places  of  his  rising  and  setting  coming  continually  nearer 
to  each  other ;  and  tliat,  after  rising  for  two  or  three  daj's  from 
behind  the  same  object,  the  places  of  rising  and  setting  again  gra» 
dually  separate  from  each  other.  By  such  familiar  observations, 
the  experience  of  an  ordinary'  life  is  sufficient  for  determining  the 
period  of  the  seasons  with  abundant  accuracy.  The  ditiiculty  was 
to  accoinj)lish  the  reconciliation  of  this  period  with  the  sacred  cycle 
of  months,  each  day  of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  particular  deity, 
jealous  of  his  honours.  Thus  the  liierophantic  science,  and  the 
whole  art  of  kalendar-making,  were  necessarily  entrusted  to  the 
priests.  We  see  this  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  Jews,  Pagans, 
and  Christians.'     p.  2or. 

Into  the  laborious  details,  the  perplexing  calculations,  of  phy- 
sical astrcrfomy  ;  into  its  minute  niceties,  the  touchstone  of" 
its  truth  ;  Dr.  Robison  does  not  enter  :  but  he  endeavours  to 
give  his  reader  a  notion  of  the  principle  and  method  by  v^hich 
Newton  ascertained  the  lunar 'inequalities  to  arise  from  the 
influence  of  the  common  law  of  gravitation  ;  agreeably  to  this 
plan,  he  introduces  what,  in  fact,  is  the  66th  proposition  of 
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the  '  Principia,'  the  ingenious  but  imperfect  method  by  which 
the  great  founder  of  physical  astronomy  solved  the  problem  of 
the  three  bodies.  Dr.  Robison's  method,  with  a  few  trifling 
variations,  is  the  same  as  Newton's  :  in  the  following  short  ex- 
tracts the  author's  clear  and  good  sense  shines  out  with  great 
lustre. 

*  In  all  this  process,  it  is  plain  that  we  consider  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  consisting  of  matter  that  has  the  same  mechanical  proper- 
ties with  the  bodies  which  are  daily  in  our  hands.  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  imagine  that  the  celestial  matter  has  any  other  properties 
than  what  is  indicated  by  the  motions,  otherwise  we  have  no  expla- 
nation, and  may  as  well  rest  contented  with  the  simple  narration 
of  the  facts.  The  constant  practice,  in  all  attempts  to  explain  a  na- 
tural appearance,  is  to  try  to  find  a  class  of  familiar  phenomena 
which  resemble  it ;  and  if  we  succeed,  we  account  it  to  be  one  of 
the  number,  and  we  rest  satisfied  with  this  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion; Accordingly,  this  is  the  way  that  philosophers,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  have  proceeded  in  their  attempt  to  disco- 
ver the  causes  of  the  planetary  motions.'     P.  273. 

And  again  : 

*  We  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  an  explanation  always 
means  to  shew  that  the  subject  m  question  is  an  example  of  some- 
thing that  we  clearly  understand.  Whatever  is  the  avowed  pro- 
perty of  that  more  familiar  subject,  must  therefore  be  admitted  in 
the  use  made  of  it  for  explanation.  We  explain  the  splitting  of 
glass  by  heat,  by  shewing  that  the  known  and  avowed  effects  of 
heat  make  the  glass  swell  on  one  side  to  a  certain  degree,  with  a 
certain  know  n  force  ;  and  we  shew  that  the  tenacity  of  the  other 
side  of  the  glass,  which  is  not  swelled  by  the  heat,  is  not  able  to 
resist  this  force  which  is  pulling  it  asunder ;  it  must  therefore  give 
Way.  In  short,  we  shew  the  splitting  to  be  one  of  the  ordinary 
effects  of  heat,  which  operates  here  as  it  operates  in  all  other 
cases.'    F.  278. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract  what  is  said  of  New- 
ton y  of  his  mental  character,  his  studies,  and  his  inventions. 
We  think  this  part  ably  done ;  and  especially  the  beginning 
(Art.  434),  which  is  written  with  great  beauty  of  language  and 
justness  of  thought.  Dr.  Robison  very  agreeably  variegates  his 
discussions  and  demonstrations  with  historical  matter ;  he  lays 
down  the  track  of  Newton's  investigations  and  discoveries  ; 
he  shows  how  that  great  philosopher  employed  the  discoveries 
of  Kepler,  and  improved  on  the  thoughts  of  Hooke  j  and  he 
states  with  precision,  and  fully  unfolds,  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  :  in  this  statement,  as 
he  must  needs  do,  the  author  introduces  several  propositions 
from  the  '  Principia,'  from  the  third  and  twelfth  sections.  He 
afHrms,  and  truly  affirms,  that  only  in  two  laws,  the  direct  and 
the  inverse  square,  the  attraction  to  a  sphere  is  the  same  as  if 
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the  whole  matter  were  collected  into  the  centre ;  but  the  af- 
firmation is  without  proof,  and  (what  is  worse)  without  refe- 
rence to  a  proof:  and  this  fault  of  non-reference  Dr.  Robison 
frequently  falls  into  ;  or,  when  he  does  refer,  he  refers  not  par- 
ticularly, that  is,  to  chapter,  page,  and  line.  The  perturba- 
tions of  the  satellites  are  necessary  to  be  known,  he  says ;  his 
own  book  furnishes  not  the  requisite  information,  but  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  generally  to  Wargentin,  Prosperin,  and  La- 
place. But  on  this  subject  of  reference  our  anger  is  not  yet 
spent :  the  author,  to  prove  the  regression  of  the  apsides  from 
a  force  varying  in  a  ratio  less  than  the  inverse  square,  refers 
his  reader  to  Art.  226,  in  which  there  is  no  proof  of  the  thing 
in  question. 

The  lunar  inequalities  are  imperfectly  discussed  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bison :  but  the  figure  of  the  planets  and  the  tides,  more  ela- 
borately and  mathematically ;  for  we  think  the  learned  author, 
in  general,  too  lavish  of  words,  and  too  sparing  of  symbolical 
demonstration.  In  an  elementary  treatise,  it  is  not  our  re- 
commendation to  embroil  the  student  amidst  the  tumult  and 
rapid  mutation  of  symbols :  but  we  love  conciseness :  and,  as 
mathematicians,  know  that  symbols,  be  they  algebraic  or  geo- 
metrical, prodigiously  expedite  the  process  of  deduction. — 
But  to  return  to  the  figure  of  the  earth :  it  is  treated  of  very 
ably  and  judiciously  ;  and  those  students  who  either  have  not 
read,  or  who  have  not  access  to,  the  dissertations  of  M'CIau- 
rin  and  Ciairaut,  may,  from  the  present  pages,  commodiously 
and  pleasantly  augment  their  mathematical  knowledge. 

Dr.  Robison,  more  than  once,  gives  indication  of  a  hostile 
mind  to  M.  Laplace  :  he  rather  steps  out  of  his  plain  course,  to 
animadvert  on  the  opinion  which  that  mathematician  has  given 
respecting  the  ring  of  Saturn.  Dr.  Robison  is  of  opinion  that 
the  matter  of  the  ring  is  kept  together  by  its  cohesive  nature. 
Laplace  thinks  the  ring  to  consist  of  parts  independent  of 
each  other ;  not  coherent,  but  preserving  their  mutual  prox- 
imity by  means  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  with  which 
they  are  animated  :  and  he  gives  the  following  reason  why  he 
rejects  the  hypothesis  of  the  cohesive  matter  of  the  ring :  *  II 
est,  en  eftet,  contre  toute  vraisem'olance,  de  supposcr  que  ces 
anneaux  ne  se  soutiennent  autour  de  Saturne,  que  par  I'adhe- 
rence  de  leurs  molecules :  car  alors  leurs  parties  les  plus  voi- 
sines  de  la  planete,  sollicitees  par  Taction  toujours  renaissante 
de  la  pesanteur,  se  seroient,  a  la  longue,  detachees  des  anneaux, 
qui,  par  une  degradation  insensible,  auroient  fini  par  se  de- 
truire,  ainsi  que  tous  les  ouvrages  de  la  nature  qui  n'ont  point 
opposees  des  forces  suffisantes  a  Taction  des  causes  etrangeres.' 
This  argument  of  Laplace,  Dr.  Robison  does  not  refute;  but  sus- 
pects that  the  eo^uilibriuni  of  the  ring,  according  :.o  the  French 
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philosopher's  hypothesis,  may  be  of  that  kind  which  has  no 
stability.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  nutation 
of  the  earth's  axis,  are  very  clearly  explained  :  to  this  expla- 
nation succeed  observations  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  but  con- 
taining arguments  for  piety  and  incentives  to  religious  gratitude. 
The  author  then  descends  again  on  mathematical  ground,  and 
treats  of  the  tides.  This  interesting,  but  difficult  and  intricate, 
subject,  is  very  ably  drscussed  -,  and,  Hke  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
if  we  consider  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  with  dispropor- 
tionate care  and  fullness.  But  of  this  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
complain  \  yet  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  peculiar 
cause,  such  as  the  author's  fondness  for,  or  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of,  these  subjects,  rather  than  deliberation  and  reflec- 
tion, made  him  treat  these  fully,  and  other  subjects  in  physical 
astronomy  slightly  and  imperfectly  :  let,  however,  the  cause 
be  what  it  may,  the  author  has  laid  down  his  facts  and  reason- 
ings concerning  the  tides  with  singular  perspicuity  and  acutc- 
ness.  On-  no  subject  are  his  explanations  and  illustrations 
more  happily  conceived,  or  more  elegantly  expressed.  The 
author  concludes  his  work  with  many  excellent  remarks  and 
acute  criticisms ;  for,  having  throughout  manifested  symptoms 
of  hostility  towards  the  French  mathematicians,  he  here  di- 
rectly controverts  certain  of  Laplace's  reasonings.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  author  has  talents  for  controversy;  but  he  seems  to 
us  sometimes  to  have  created  an  opportunity  for  their  exercise, 
and  to  have  combated  with  unnecessary  vigour  mere  phantoms 
of  opinions. 

The  style  of  the  work  Is  easy,  varied,  and  without  abrupt- 
ness :  occasionally  bold  and  nervous,  yst  not  entirely  free 
from  faults ;  some  originating  from  negligence,  others  from 
contemptuous  contumely  ;  for  with  the  mathematicians  of  the 
continent  Dr.  Robison  does  not  seem  disposed  to  preserve  the 
accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

The  arguments,  and  many  parts  of  the  work,  are  controvei'- 
sial,  are  generally  stated  with  ability  and,  we  may  add,  fre- 
quently with  asperity;  so  that  sometimes  expressions  occur 
not  very  digniiied,  nor  conceived,  it  should  seem,  in  great  be- 
nevolence. Would  it  not  have  been  sufficient,  for  all  ends  of 
morality,  to  have  stated  the  arg^iment  for  a  first  cause,  and  the 
motive  for  piety  from  the  order,  harmohy,  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  Avithout  severely  castigating  Laplace  for  attempting 
to  prove  the  law  of  gravitation  to  be  essential  to  all  qualities 
that  are  diffiased  from  a  centre  .''  Why,  into  a  treatise  of  me- 
chanical philosophy,  is  *  the  Ccrsican  m:.ster  of  Laplace'  intro- 
duced ?  Such  expressions,  however  they  may  suit  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  yet,  for  the  permanent  fame  of  the  author,  we 
wish  to  see  expunged  from  his  mathematical  disquisitions ;  and 
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If  lasidious  attempts  to  undermine  what  is  excellent  la  social 
and  religious  life  are  to  be,  as  they  ought,  exposed  and  chas- 
tised, we  wish  rather  to  hear  grave  and  dignified  rebuke,  than 
peevish  refutation. 

But  were  the  faults  of  the  present  work  such  as  we  have 
noticed,  more  numerous  and  weighty  than  they  are,  still  v;e 
should  say  without  hesitation,  that  it  eminently  merits  our 
recommendation  and  the  public  patronage.  Neither  announ- 
cing a  new  theory,  nor  laying  claim  to  originality  for  its  plan 
and  conduct,  yet  the  work  bears  strong  marks  of  a  mind  acute, 
vigorous,  and  inventive  j  it  is  better  entitled,  than  any  work 
we  are  acquainted  with,  to  the  merit  of  having  at  once  stated 
things  familiarly  and  precisely :  whether  the  author  were  a 
profound  mathematician,  whether  he  thoroughly  understood 
those  parts  of  physical  astronomy  which  he  has  slightly  con- 
sidered, we  have  not  sufficient  grounds  for  determining ;  since, 
sometimes  concise,  at  others  full  and  satisfactory,  he  creates 
within  us  a  doubt  whether  he  always  economically  drew  from 
the  stores  of  an  enriched  mind  what  was  sufficient  for  the  oc- 
casion, or  whether  he  did  not  sometimes  lavishly  expend  all 
his  acquired  and  treasured  notions. 

We  shall  hail  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume;  but  tl>e 
recent  death  of  the  illustrious  author  occasions  some  anxious 
inquietude  respecting  its  fate. 


Art.  VII. — Les  Recettes  Exterieures.  Par  Sir  Francis  D* Ivertiois. 
8vo.   "jS.  Boards.     De  Boffe.    3  805'. 

DURING  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  sir 
Francis  D'lvernols  has  not  been  an  idle  spectator.  Roused 
by  the  sufferings  of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  filled  with 
honest  indignation  as  he  witnessed  the  calamities  whieh  the 
-iniquitous  conduct  of  France  heaped  upon  the  once  happy,  in- 
dependent, and  inoffensive  republic  of  Sv^rltzerland,  his  time 
and  his  talents  have  been  actively  employed  in  developing  the 
springs  which  have  in  succession  set  the  revolutionary  machine 
in  motion,  and  in  pointing  out  the  means  which  in  his  judg- 
ment were  best  calculated  to  stem  the  torrent  of  unprincipled 
aggression  which  has  threatened  and  continues  to  threaten 
with  destruction  evei-y  regular,  every  sacred  establishment  in 
Europe. 

In  the  course  of  our  great  national  contest,  the  attention  of 
a  common  observer  is  naturally  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
fleets,  the  fatal  conflicts  of  contending  armies,  the  glorious 
achievements  of  a  surviving  hero,  or  not  less  glorious  death 
of  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  hour  of  victory^  while  less 
apparent  but  not  less  important  facts  remain  unnoticed  or  ua« 
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known.  A  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  a  country,  cf 
the  resources  necessary  for  raising  and  keeping  up  an 
expensive  military  establishment,  an  accurate  dissection  of  the 
sinews  of  war,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  enlightened  states- 
man, and  must  form  a  prominent  part  in  all  political  specula- 
tions. Sir  Francis  has  particularly  directed  his  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  French  finances  at  different  periods  of  the  re- 
'  volution,  and  his  opinions  during  the  last  war  attracted  the 
notice  of  several  leading  members  of  administration.  His  ob- 
ject in  the  present  publication  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer  a 
justification  of  some  of  his  former  propositions,  which  have 
been  attacked  by  M.  Hauterive  in  a  work  entitled  *  De  VEtat 
de  la  France  a  la  Fin  de  VAn  VIII. ;'  and  afterwards  to  shoiv 
that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  on  the  part  of  France 
arose  principally  from  the  first  consul's  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments-, that  the  permanent  expenditure  of  the  French  govern- 
ment much  exceeds  the  permanent  income;  that  the  deficiency 
is  only  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  contributions,  or  a  continued 
system  of  aggression  upon  defenceless  or  intimidated  states;  and 
that  a  firm  and  powerful  confederacy  of  independent  powers, 
determined  to  resist  every  species  of  injustice  and  extortion,  to 
'  cut  off  all  external  supplies,  and  to  drive  back  the*  spreading 
armies  of  French  robbers  within  their  ancient  frontiers,  presents 
the  only  effectual  means  of  checking  the  desolating  career  of 
the  imperial  usurper,  and  of  restoring  to  afflicted  Europe  per- 
manent peace  and  security.  The  great  engine  which  enabled 
the  directory  to  make  most  uncommon  exertions,  attended 
with  not  less  extraordinary  success,  was  the  astonishing  forced 
circulation  of  paper  money,  deriving  its  credit  from  the  sale  of 
the  confiscated  estates,  or  national  domains,  amounting  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  real  property  of  France.  While  assignats 
sustained  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  credit  and  negotiability, 
the  effects  of  such  a  system  seemed  to  baffle  conjecture.  M. 
D'lvernois,  however,  predicted  the  rapid  depreciation  and  total 
;  extinction  of  the  paper  circulation ;  and  inferred,  as  a  conse- 
:  quence,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  allied  armies,  and  ruin  of 
the  revolutionary  government.  Events  have  disappointed  his 
.  hopes,  and  given  occasion  to  M.  Hauterive  and  others  to 
ridicule  his  calculations ;  but  they  have  by  no  means  falsified 
his  predictions.  This  stupendous  paper  fabric  fell  to  the 
ground;  the  internal  resources  of  France  had  failed;  vmndats 
appeared  but  for  a  moment  as  the  unsubstantial  and  fleeting 
shade  of  the  departed  assignats ;  the  brilliant  campaign  of 
the  combined  Russians  and  Austrians  infused  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  success ;  but,  as  Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  declared  in 
,  the  house  of  commons,  their  hopes  were  blasted  by  one  of  the 
■  most  unexpected  vicissitudes  which  ever  marked  the  chances 
of  war.    Instead  of  anyadvantage  being  taken  of  this  com- 
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l^lnation  of  favourable  circumstances,  the  total  defection  of 
Russia,  and  a  relaxation  of  every  spirited  effort  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  produced  irretrievable  delay.  In  the  mean  time  the 
directory  yielded  to  the  embarrassments  with  which  they  werp 
surrounded ;  and  the  daring  spirit  of  Bonaparte  led  him,  at  all 
hazards,  to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  The  treasury  was 
exhausted,  the  pay  of  the  troops  some  months  in  arrear,  whole 
batta'ions  deserted  their  colours.  Had  a  good  understanding, 
therefore,  continued  between  the  allies,  and  Bonaparte  been 
reduced  to  defensive  operations,  and  confined  to  his  own  re- 
sources, he  would  have  soon  participated  the  fate  of  the  direc- 
tory. On  the  contrary,  encouraged  by  the  supineness  of  his 
enemies,  and  seeing  no  alternative  but  to  make  foreign  territory 
the  theatre  of  war  and  pillage; — by  flattery,  and  by  lies,  he  at- 

.  tempted  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  distressed  state  of  the  finances; 
by  forced  conscriptions  and  exactions,  he  levied  a  large  but  ill- 
provided  army,  which,  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
traversed  the  Alps  without  opposition.    The  battle  of  Marengo 

'  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  placed  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
ing riches  of  Italy  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror.  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  German  States  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhinp, 
at  the  same  time  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  other  French 
armies,  and  even  sent  a  surplus  to  Paris.  Thus  the  whole 
system  of  French  finance,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
reduces  itself  to  confiscations,  and  foreign  plunder, — robbery  at 
home,  robbery  abroad, — The  amount  of  the  sums  raised  can 
never  be  accurately  ascertained.  We  have,  however,  some  few 
curious  documents  upon  the  subject.  By  the  calculations  of 
Ramel,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  lots  of  national  domains 
alienated  up  to  the  year  VI.  (179S)  was  1,023,741;  which 
were  set  up  at  about  two  milliards  and  a  half  *  (one  hundred 
millions  sterling)  supposed  real  value,  and  were  actually  sold 
for  about  eight  milliards.  The  buyers,  however,  offered  so 
great  an  advance,  on  the  certain  speculation  of  the  rapid  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money,  previous  to  the  stipulated  terms 
of  payment,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  completed  their 

,  purchases  for  little  more  than  one  milliard  (forty  millions 
sterling)  effective  value.  This,  however,  is  not  a  true  criterion 
of  the  actual  services  rendered  to  the  government  by  the  cre- 
ation of  assignats,  which  would  be  more  accurately  known  by 
their  comparative  nominal  and  actual  value  at  the  different  periods 
at  which  they  were  issued.  Making  every  reasonable  allowance, 
therefore,  it  does  not  appear  too  much  to  admit,  that  wherever 


*  When  the  sums  quoted  appear  by  themselves,  they  mean  French  livres. 
Formerly  24  was  accounted  par  between  this  country  and  i  lance.  At  pre- 
sent the  exchan_^e  is  about  26'.  For  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  and  as  coojujag 
oearest  the  truth,  the  exchange  tluroughout  this  article  is  taken  at  25, 
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tlie  loss  was  sustained  in  the  course  of  theii-  fall  and  ultimaW 
annihilation,  the  original  service  performed  by  the  assignats 
was  equivalent  to  the  operation  of  203  millions  sterling  in 
specie.     The  amount  of  foreign  contributiohs,  the  produce  of 
the  system  of  plunder  which  took  place  In  every  territory  oc- 
cupied by  French  troops,  would  form  no  inconsiderable  item 
in  the  account  under  the  head  Receties  Exterkures ;  but,  from  a 
natural  wish  on  the  part  of  the  French  ministers  to  conceal  the 
truth,  an  accurate  calculation  is  not  to  be  expected.     From 
■partial  acknowledgments,  however,  and  from  a  general  view 
of  the  numerous  armies  fed,  clothed,  and  paid,  at  the  expence 
of  the  unhappy  countries  by  which  they  were  visited,  it  is  not 
'  improbable  that  Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
"furnished  to  France  an  aggregate  saving  and  supply  of  nearly 
1500  millions  (60  millions  sterling) ;  a  sum  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  whole  regular,  or  rather  irregular,  revenue,  which  was 
collected  In  France  during  the  continental  war. 

After  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  notwithstanding  the  operation 
'  of  these  extraordinary  means,  the  expences  of  the  consulate 
still  continued  to  exceed  the  income,  and  Bonaparte  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  every  possible  expe- 
dient to  conceal  or  get  rid  of  the  deficit.  The  tribune,  Berenger, 
revealed  the  truth  in  an  excellent  speech  upon  the  state  of  the 
finances;  but  he  Avas  soon  silenced  by  being  called  to  the 
council  of  state,  and  attached  to  the  section  of  finance,  that 
he  might  become  the  instrument  of  carrying  other  m.eans  into 
execution  more  agreeable  to  the  ambitious  and  impatient  spirit 
of  the  first  consul. 

A  floating  debt  of  near  300  millions  (i2millIons  sterling)was 
got  rid  of  by  forced  payments,  amounting  In  real  value  to  little 
more  than  34  or  3  ^percent.  A  great  part  of  this  was  effected  by 
obliging  the  creditors  to  receive  at  par  paper  securities  founded 
^'  on  the  redemption  of  ground  rents,  and  the  national  domains, 
(called  cedules.,  assignations  ponr  r achat  de  rentes  foticieres^  and 
resci  iptions  sur  les  domains  nationaux^)  although  they  were  no- 
toriously at  a  discount  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent.     Above 
100  millions  were  funded, — as  it  was  said,  after  the  example 
of  England.    The  imitation  was  most  singular.  Instead  of  the 
holder  of  lool.  receiving  a  quantity  of  nominal  stock  equiva- 
lent to  the  actual  value  of  his  demand,  the  French  creditor 
was  forced  to  take  for  his    ico  francs  actual  value,  a  receipt 
(inscription)  entitling  him  to  an  annuity  of  3  fr.  at  the  moment 
when  a  small  5  per  cent,  stock  previously  created  was  at  55  ;' 
'  so  that  in  facfhe  received  only  33  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
his  just  debt.     The  only  consolation  was,  that  a  composition 
■  of  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  this  consular  bankruptcy 
was  preferable  to  a  total  loss. 
The  sale  of  the  remaining-  national  domains  for  any  thing 
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they  would  fetch,  and  the  redemption  of  ground-rents,  the 
capital  produced  by  which  was  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
swelling  the  ordinary  i-evenue,  were  measures,  in  fact,  calculated 
only  to  keep  the  body  politic  in  temporary  motion,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  its  radical  strength.  The  consul  also  seized  upon  the 
forests  throughout  France,  and  converted  them  into  a  source 
of  no  inconsiderable  profit. 

Another  expedient  was  the  exacting  from  officers  entering 
upon  public  functions,  an  advance  of  money  as  a  security  for 
their  fidelity,  under  a  promise  of  paying  6  per  cent,  for  the  de- 
posit, while  the  principal  was  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
government,  and  no  mean*  provided  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  the  friends  of  the  consul, 
boasted  of  the  rate  of  interest  being  lowered,  the  establishment 
of  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  introduction  of  regularity  in  the 
management  of  the  public  accounts.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  disappeai*ance  of  the 
paper  circulation,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  its  being 
soon  restored ;  so  that  capitalists,  if  they  receive  any  paymeuts 
sX  all  by  way  of  interest  for  loans,  are  more  secure  of  such  pay- 
ments being  of  elficient  value. 

Bonaparte's  sinking  fund  has  hitherto  been  a  truly  ridi- 
culous experiment.  The  advantages  of  a  sinking  fund,  abs- 
tractedly considered,  are  too  obvious  to  admit  of  argument ; 
but  these  advantages  can  only  be  realized  when  the  net  revenue 
not  only  meets  the  cuirent  expenditure,  but  admits  of  the 
faithful  application  of  a  growing  surplus  to  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  contracted.  V/hat  then  is  to  be  thought  of  a  sinking 
fund  of  10  millions  (400,0001.  sterling)  in  a  government  which 
created  the  debt  it  wishes  to  extinguish,  by  robbery  and  in- 
justicej  which  has  not  credit  enough  to  borrow  an  additional 
livre;  and  where  the  actual  income  is  totally  inadequate  to  meef 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  stat^  ? 

The  amount  of  the  net  revenue  of  France,  according  to  the 
budget  of  the  year  IX.  (ending  the  22d  of  September,  1801), 
appears  to  be  473,508,511  fr.  (about  18,940,0001.  sterling)-,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  an  article  to  the  amount  of  22 
millions  (88o,oool.),  under  the  head  recette    extraordinaire  et 
exterieiire.     The  avowed  expenditure  of  the  same   year  was 
526  millions  and  a  half  (2i,o6o,o®ol.  sterling).     The  budget 
of  the  next  year  announced  the  revenue  to  be  503,521,623  fr., 
and  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure.     No  allowance,  how- 
ever, is  made  for  temporary  resources,  as  distinguished  from 
fixed  and  permanent  income.     The  year  XL  (ending  Septem- 
"ber,  1803)  gave  an  opportunity  to  Bonaparte  to  boast  of  tlie 
flourishing   state  of  the  finances ;   for,  having  estimated  the 
supplies  at  589  millions  and  a  half  (23,580,0001.  sterling),  he 
produced    a    budget   of   ways    and    means    amounting    to 
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619,500,000  fr.  (24,760,0001.  sterling).  This  extraordinary 
increase  of  revenue,  however,  above  tlie  preceding  year,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  a  contribution  levied  on  Piedmont  'of  20 
millions  ;  by  carrying  into  the  national  treasury  16  millions 
raised  for  local  purposes  in  the  different  departments  (a  trick 
similar  to  what  would  be  the  case  were  the  English  minister  to 
swell  his  budget  by  introducing  the  county  rates) ;  by  an  in- 
crease of  1 1  millions  on  the  sale  of  felled  timber;  by  a  recett: 
exterieure  of  21  mill  ons,  the  source  of  which  is  left  to  con- 
jecture; and  by  a  sum  of  nearly  25  millions,  which  Bonaparte, 
taking  advantage  of  a  few  voluntary  offers  to  pay  a  per  centagc 
on  the  direct  taxes  during  the  war,  forcibly  levied  on  all  who 
were  able  to  pay  it,  and  has  since  been  obliged  to  abandon. 
This  income,  therefore,  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent ;  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  budget  of  the  year  XII.  (ending  September, 
1804),  the  ordinary  revenue  is  estimated  at  only  551  miUions 
(22,040,000!.  sterling),  while  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
700  millions  (28  millions  sterling).  This  deficiency  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  securities  given  by  public  officers ;  by  the  sale 
of  national  property,  and  redemption  of  ground-rents,  amount- 
ing to  46  millions ;  and  by  what  is  simply  called  moycns  extra- 
crdinaires,  amounting  to  no  less  than  103  millions  (above  four 
millions  sterling).  No  information  is  given  respecting  this 
last  article,  except  that  it  arises  from  the  performance  of 
sacred  erjgagements.  It  admits  of  easy  explanation,  however, 
by  adding  part  of  the  price  received  from  America  for  the  sale 
of  Louisiana,  to  a  large  subsidy  from  Spain,  and  a  smaller 
douceur  from  Portugal. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  three  years,  the  pinncipal  sources  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  merit  our  notice;  for  which  purpose  we  shall 
select  the  budget  of  the  year  XII.  ( 1 804). 
.  .'Tlie.most  productive  article  is  a  direct  land-tax,  amounting 
to  210  millions  (8,400,0001.   sterling).     The  next  and  only 
other  article  of  magnitude,  occupying  one  line,  is  called  regie 
de  Icnregisiremeiit   et   des  domaines,  producing    180   millions 
.(    ,2oo,cool.  sterling).     'I  his  consists  of  various  branches:    a 
i.iuly    payable  for   registering  titles   on  the  saccession  to  or 
niienation    of  real  property,    producing   near   four   millions 
sterling ;    stamps,    one  million    sterling  ;    duties    on    stage- 
coaches,   wrought    gold    and    silver,    tobacco,    and    other 
smaller  duties,  one  m^illion  more ;  and  the  remainder  forms 
v.-hat  is  called  the  revenue  dowamal^    arising   from   the   na- 
tional forests,  canals,  salt-works,  and  the  rents  of  Isnds  and 
houses  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  government.    The  otlier 
principal  heads  are   the  customs,    25    millions  (one   million 
sterling);  post-office,  11  millions  (440,000!.);  lottery,  12  mil- 
lions (480,000!.);  doors  and  windows,  16  millions  (<54O,co0a.Jj| 
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aud  patents,  17  millions  and  a  half  (700,000!. )•  There  are  also 
a  personal  or  poll  tax,  a  tax  on  moveables,  and  a  sumptuary 
tax,  producing  3J,8oc,03ofr.  (i,3i2,oooL)« 

It  is  acknowleuged  oy  Fabre,  in  the  report  of  the  year  XII. 
(1804),  that  the  ordinary  revenue  was  likely  to  suffer  further 
defalcation,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  reach  500  millions 
(20  millions  sterling) ;  which  confession  would  not  have  been 
made  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  pave  the  way  for  the  impo- 
sition of  new  taxes.  Those  resorted  to,  were  a  duty  on  the 
carriage  of  goods  and  merchandize  by  land,  fixed  at  10  per 
cent,  on  the  price  paid  to  the  carrier  j  a  large  additional  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  j  and  an  excise  duty  on 
liquors.  The  sum  total  of  these  duties  is  not  expected  to  ex- 
ceed from  15  to  18  millions,  a  considerable  part  of  which  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  expences  of  management. 

,  We  have  already  seen  that  while  the  ordinary  revenue  has 
diminished,  the  expenditure  has  rapicUy  increased.  The 
budget  of  the  year  XII.  (1804)  gives  the  following  particulars 
of  its  appropriation. 

Livres. 
Public  debt,  including  perpetual  7  ,^ 

.   annuities,  and  those  on  lives   3        * 
Minister  of  justice    -         -         -    23,000,000 

for  foreign  affairs  -      7,000,000 

for  the  home  department   34j73,Q»9  19 

-  of  finance       -       _       _     77,677,000 

of  the  public  treasury  8,000,000 

— . of  war      ^         r         "    268,000,000 

—  of  the  marine  &  colonies    1 80,000,000 

Diplomatic  expences  (negodationsj  15,000,000 


Sterling, 
2,846,150 


920,000 
280,000 

i>389>^37 
3,io7,oJio 

3  20,000 

10,720,000 

7,200,000 

600,000 


^^28,000,000 


Sinking  £\ind  ffonds  de  reserve)         1 5 j43  8,3 1 5 

Total     Liv.  700,000,000 

The  expences  Incurred  by  reason  of  the  war,  during  the  first 
year,  are  estimated  at  not  quite  80  millions  (3,200,000!.  sterl- 
ing) ;  which  being  deducted  from  the  above  sum  total,  leave 
620  millions  (24,800,0001.  sterling)  as  the  ordinary  permanent 
or  peace  expenditure.  To  tJiis,  however,  are  to  be  added  the 
emperor's  new  civil  list,  valued  at  30  millions  (i,20o,ooo].)j 
and  a  provision  for  tlie  clergy,  which  has  been  promised  but 
not  yet  carried  into  eflect. 

We  have  thus,  we  hope,  given  a  suiTicicntly  intelligible, 
fchough  short,  account  of  the  state  of  the  French  finances  up  to 
the  period  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  imperial  dignity.  We 
have  taken  the  work  before  us  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,for  ovir 
^uide;  without  particularly  wishing  to  detect  some  probable 
.errors,  as  we  believe  sir  Francis  has  studied  accuracy  as  raueh 
iisthe  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit. 
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The  remaining  part  of  the  work  contains  many  ingenious 
observations  upon  the  circumstances  which  oppose  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  revenue,  and  the  causes  which  are  likely  to 
keep  up  the  increased  expenditure. 

One  principal  obstacle  to  the  present  increase  of  the  na- 
tional revenue  is  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  nation, 
by  the  actual  diminution  of  what  may  be  called  the  taxable  in- 
come (revenue  hnposahle)  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  justly  ob- 
served, that  the  riches  of  a  country,  or  its  means  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  public  treasury,  are  not  to  be  estimated,  as 
M.  Hauterive  has  estimated  them,  by  the  actual  state  of  its 
population,  but  by  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  affluent,  or 
at  least  easy,  circumstances.  Sir  Francis  is  of  opinion  that  the 
taxable  income  of  the  nation,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  has  been  diminished  by  one-half;  but  taking  the 
diminution  at  only  one-third,  the  result,  respecting  the  power 
of  contribution,  evidently  supports  his  argument.  The  great 
subdivision  of  property,  the  suppression  of  feudal  rights,  and 
the  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour,  are  also  mentioned  as  hostile' 
to  the  collection  of  a  large  revenue.  Upon  this  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  where  the  division  of  lands  creates  a  number  of 
small  proprietors,  who,  from  the  difficulties  attending  their  new 
situation,  have  little  or  nothing  supei-fluous,  no  great  assist- 
ance is  immediately  to  be  expected  in  support  of  an  ambitious 
and  expensive  government-,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  system  is 
certainly  not  inimical  to  progressive  prosperity  and  opulence, 
if  combined  with  peace,  security,  and  public  economy. 

Besides,  the  loss  of  foreign  and  colonial  commerce,  and  the 
almost  total  annihilation  of  manufactures,  put  off  to  a  distant 
period  any  hopes  of  reaping  much  benefit  from  indirect  taxes 
upon  articles  of  consumption.  Even  in  the  present  impover- 
ished state  of  France,  taxation  bears  a  much  higher  proportion 
to  the  population  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  Great 
Britain  excepted ;  and  the  total  amount  of  charges  which  press 
upon  the  people,  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  monarchy.  The 
causes  which  have  produced  so  large  an  expenditure,  and  seem 
likely  for  some  time  to  continue  their  operation,  are  principally 
the  increase  of  territorv;  the  alienation  of  the  lands  of  the 
clergy,  hospitals,  and  colleges ;  the  paradoxical  system  of  equa- 
lity combined  with  an  imperial  despotism;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  government  in  the  hands  of  an  usurper. 

The  increase  of  territory  has  not  been  attended  with  equi- 
valent advantages.  The  domains  of  the  clergy,  of  hospitals, 
and  colleges,  formerly  produced  a  revenue  of  about  1 00  mil- 
lions (four  millions  sterling);  of  which  the  royal  treasury  in- 
directly enjoyed  the  advantage,  as  it  was  thereby  relieved  frorn 
making  provision  for  these  necessary  and  useful  establish- 
ments.    Tiie  same  sura  may  not  now  be  requisite  for  those 
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nurposes  j  but  it  is  evident  that  unless  public  schools,  charitable 
institutions,  and  a  regular  religious  establishment,  be  neglected, 
and  disregarded,  the  public  at  large  must  sustain  a  considerable 
additional  charge  for  their  support. 

By  the  system  of  equality  which  Bonaparte  and  his  subjects 
mean  to  maintain,  is  to  be  understood,  if  it  means  any  thing, 
the  eligibility  of  every  citizen  to  public  employments,  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  fortune.  The  administration  of  justice 
in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  was  unaccompanied  by  public 
expence.  The  supreme  courts,  or  parliaments,  were  composed 
of  men  of  fortune  and  high  consideration,  who  served  gra- 
tuitously,and  held  their  seats  as  an  honourable  distinction.  At 
present  there  are  a  grand  court  of  review,  thirty  courts  of  appeal 
(consisting  of  from  live  to  six  hundred  members),  two  thousand 
inferior  judges  civil  and  criminal,  and  about  three  thousand 
six  hundred  justices  of  the  peace;  all  of  whom  receive  greater 
or  less  salaries  from  the  public  purse,  which  together  consider- 
ably exceed  one  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  every  other  department.  When  men  of  no 
property  are  selected  to  fill  the  offices  of  government,  tliey 
will  have  a  stronger  interest  in  supporting  if,  but  must  receive 
a  higher  recompence  for  their  services,  to  maintain  the  credit 
and  character  belonging  to  their  respective  situations. 

The  elevation  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  to  an  imperial  throne, 
naturally  leads  us  to  expect  an  expensive  military  establish- 
ment. "We  accordingly  find  that  even  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte,  instead  of  disbanding  any  of  his 
troops,  or  reducing  his  expenditure,  commenced  new  levies 
for  the  purpose  of  doubling  the  army  of  the  line,  as  the  surest 
means  of  supporting  his  authority  and  gratifying  his  ambition. 
Since  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  also,  hardly  a  week 
or  a  day  has  passed  without  creating  some  place  not  less  profit- 
able to  the  individual  vmo  holds  it,  than  useless  to  the  state;  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  by  adding  splendour  to  his 
throne,  and  to  procure  the  interested  services  of  a  crowd  of 
servile  dependants. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  extravagance  of  the  ojd 
court  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  complaint,  the  upstart 
•family  of  a  Corsican  rivals  the  proud  house  of  Bourbon  in 
prodigality  and  magnificence  :  though  one-third  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  have  disappeared,  the  people  are  sub- 
jected to  much  heavier  burdens ;  and  the  chimerical  pursuit  of 
liberty  and  equality  has  terminated  in  the  usurpation  of  a 
military  adventurer,  the  comparative  extent  and  exercise  of 
whose  power  stamp  the  ancient  monarchy  with  the  character 
of  moderation  and  freedom. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  only  means  hitherto 
employed  by  Bonaparte  to  cover  the  actual  di-Jlcit  in  his  system 
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of  finance,  have  been  temporary  expedients  at  home,  anti  larg«^ 
contributions  and  subsidies  from  abroad. — At  the  moment  we 
are  directing  our  attention  to  the  subject,  the  February  report 
to  the  legislative  body  has  been  received,  and  sir  Francis  has 
no  occasion  as  yet  to  be  ashamed  of  his  opinions.  The  expences 
occasioned  by  the  war,  indeed,  considerably  exceed  h  s  calcu- 
lations ;  but  the  actual  deficiency  of  legitimate  or  permanent 
ways  and  means,  remains  obvious  and  uncontradicted.  The 
produce  of  the  national  forests  is  estimated  at  above  45;  mil- 
lions (i,8oo,oool.  sterling);  some  remaining  lots  of  national 
domains  have  supplied  above  six  millions  (240,0001.  sterling) ; 
and  there  Is  an  avowed  recette  exterieure  et  exirao>  dinaire 
amounting  to  no  less  than  141  millions  (5,640,000!.  sterling), 
exclusive  of  large'  sums  unaccounted  for,  levied  by  and  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  army,  occu- 
pying Holland,  Hanover,  and  Italy.  The  general  conclusions 
drawn  by  sir  Francis  are,  that  in  order  to  sustain  and  establish 
his  recent  usurpation,  to  harass  and  intimidate  his  enemies, 
and  to  procure  the  necessary  assistance  of  foreign  pecuniary 
contributions,  war  holds  out  to  Bonaparte  more  advantages 
than  peace;  that  v/ere  his  power  strictly  confined  within  the 
limits  of  France,  and  independent  states  relieved  from  the  de- 
predations of  his  armies,  and  the  ruinous  effects  of  his  insatiable 
rapacity,  his  government  must  either  fall  under  the  pressure 
of  its  own  weight,  or  give  way  to  some  new  system  of  economy 
and  moderation,  more  compatible  xnth  the  general  security 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  To  accomplish  this  object,  sir 
Francis  looks  forward  only  to  a  powerful  and  well  cemented 
confederacy  of  continental  powers ;  and  concludes  his  wishes, 
rather  than  his  arguments,  on  this  subject,  with  an  animated 
appeal,  of  which  the  following  extract  may  gratify  the  French 
reader,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's  style  and 
talents  as  a  writer. 

*  Dans  une  circonstance  bien  moins  perilleuse,  I'Europe  dut  sa 
delivrance  a  un  jeune  Monarque  qui  accourut  du  fond  du  Nord 
avec  une  poignee  de  guerriers  pour  sauver  la  religion  protestante  ct 
!es  libertes  du  Corps  Germanique.  Sa  menmoire,  apres  deux  siecles, 
est  encore  en  veneration  parmi  les  jieuples  dont  il  releva  le  courage 
abattu,  et  qui,  en  se  ralliant  sou?  ses  etendards,  virent  tout-a-coup 
changer  leurs  defaites  en  triomplies.  Puisse  le  continent  devoir 
encore  ime  fois  son  salut  aux  Heros  du  Nord!  Puissent  les  succcs- 
seurs  de  rillustre  Gustave,  de  I'immortel  Frederic  et  de  Pierre  le 
Grand,  ranimer  cet  eclat  des  trones  legitimes  qui  semble  pallr  de- 
vant  la  funeste  splendeur  d'un  trone  usurpe  !  Puissent-il?  se  reunir 
pour  venger  le  veritable  honneur  des  Couronnesl  Puissent-ils  en- 
tendre ce  murmure  eourd,  ces  plaintes  secretes  de  leurs  plus  fidclei? 
sujets  qui  gemissent  de  voir  dans  le  crime  tant  d'audace  et  dans  le 
4>on  droit  une  circonspectlon  si  voisine  de  la  faiblesse  !•  Qu'ils  fassent 
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tfttfin  sortir  le  continent  de  I'humiliation  ou  il  se  plonge  de  plus  cti 
plus,  decette  attitude  basse  er  craintive  qui  a  tous  les  desavantatres 
d'une  defaite  sans  combats  et  d'une  soumission  sans  resistance  T 
?.  268. 

From  a  review  of  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  events 
which,  during  the  French  revolution,  have  successively  bafiled 
all  previous  calculation,  we  are  not  disposed  to  swell  the  list  of 
political  prophets.  At  the  same  time,  the  attention  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  work  before  us  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  interesting 
and  useful  information. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Triumph  of  Music;  a  Poeniy  in  six  Ca?iicSo 
By  William  Hay  ley  ^  Esq.  n^to.  los.  6d.  Boards.  Payne. 
1804. 

AMONG  the  various  departments  of  poetry  there  is  not  one, 
perhaps,  which  demands  a  rarer  assemblage  of  different  talents 
than  the  simple  narration  of  a  fictitious  tale  in  verse.  With, 
respect  to  the  invention  or  selection  of  an  Interesting  action, 
the  developcment  of  character,  the  skilful  arrangement  of  inci- 
dents so  as  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  reader's  feelings 
with  the  greatest  possible  advantage, — thus  far  the  poetical  fa- 
bulist is  upon  a  level  with  the  novel-writer.  But  to  the  qua- 
lifications requisite  to  surmiount  these  difficulties,  the  metrical 
romance-writer  must  supenxdd  others  of  no  mean  acquisition. 
He  must  be  a  master  of  easy  elegance  and  diversified  harmony 
in  English  numbers  j — he  must  possess  that  energy  of  phrase 
and  measure  which  may  keep  the  lower  and  unimpassioned 
parts  of  his  narrative  from  offending  by  vulgarity,  without 
running  on  the  other  hand  into  a  disproportioned  pomposity 
which  turns  the  whole  into  burlesque  -,  at  the  same  time,  in 
those  portions  of  his  story  which  are  addressed  to  the  passions, 
he  must  know  how  to  rise  without  rant,  and  to  melt  without 
whining. 

Among  those  who  have  amused  the  public  with  productions  of 
this  class,  the  author  of  *  the  Triumphs  of  Temper'  justly  holds 
a  distinguished  place,  notwithstanding  the  caustic  sarcasm 
of  the  epigrammatist*.  The  allegorical  machinery  introduced 
into  that  poem,  so  boldly  imagined  and  yet  so  amply  illustra- 
tive, together  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  the  mock-heroic, 
gives  a  sprightly  grace  to  the  trials  of  Serena,  that  will  make 
them  always  please. 

*  We  allude  to  an  epigram  which  we  have  heard  quoted  in  conversation ; 

and  which  we  subjoin,  not  because  we  think  it  just,  but  merely  for  the  sake  *>t 

\  ti  point, 

*  Through  six  long  books  she  keeps  her  temper  still: 
"Jis  more,  by  G— d!  than  half  his  readers  will-' 
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We  are  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  and  to  respect  tKe  gene- 
ral merits  of  Mr.  Hayley's  muse,  and  on  that  very  aecount  wc 
%hall  be  more  free  in  our  strictures.  The  insipid  poetaster  is 
in  no  danger  6f  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  suffi- 
ciently to  corrupt  their  taste.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  *  exemplar 
■vitiis  imitabile' — the  author  whose  general  excellence  gives 
currency  to  his  particular  defects — where  criticism  is  called 
upon  to  put  forth  her  authority  and  to  wield  her  ferule. 

A  brief  preface  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  explaining  its  origiti 
and  plan  J  the  most  material  part  of  which  we  shall  extract. 

*  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  the  following  poem, 
not  to  display  all  the  variotis  efficacy  of  music,  but  to  commemo- 
late  one  verj''  striking  example  of  its  moral  influence. 

*  'I'hose  who  consider  this  powerful  art  as  a  mere  amusement, 
may  think  it  hardly  credible,  that  music  could  have  such  a  sudden 
moral  influence  on  two  men,  whose  habits  of  life  were  barbarous 
jn  the  extreme  :  but  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  to  which  I  a!- 
hide,  (described  in  the  second  canto)  is,  in  truth,  an  incident  of 
personal  bij^tory.  1  read  it  many  years  ago,  with  singular  delight, 
m  the  memoirs  of  an  Italian  musician,  and  treasured  it  in  my  mind, 
as  a  circumstance,  that  might  serve  for  the  basis  of  an  interesting 
poetical  composition. 

*  The  incident  was  so  powerful,  It  occurred  continually  to  my 
recollection,  and  1  imagined  it  might  be  advantageous  to  a  poem 
founded  upon  it,  to  introduce  a  variety  of  persons,  whose  peculiar 
characters  and  situations  might  naturallj'  give  rise  to  great  varieties 
of  verse.  I  hoped  such  an  introduction  of  brief  compositions  for 
music  might  produce  a  desirable  effect  in  relieving  that  monotony, 
of  which  many  readers  are  apt  to  complain,  in  perusing  successive 
books  of  heroic  rhyme,  though  composed  by  the  most  harmonious 
of  our  poets.' 

This  plan  of  interweaving  short  lyric  pieces  into  the  main 
work,  though  not  entirely  new*,  has  never  been  carried  so  far 
as  in  the  present  work-,  and  assuredly  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  which  should  debar  a  poet  from  this  agreeable 
method  of  enlivening  his  narrative,  provided  it  be  executed 
Avithout  trenching  on  the  more  important  qualities  of  probabi- 
lity and  consistency.  For  our  own  part,  we  hail  the  innovation, 
if  it  must  be  called  so;  though  we  think  Mr.  Hayley  has  not 
taken  so  much  advantage  of  it  to  diversify  his  composition,  as 
his  plan  would  have  admitted.  His  lyric  pieces  do  not  stand 
out  frcm  the  ground  of  the  poem  sufiiciently  to  give  the  de- 
sirable relief.     They  are  indeed  written  in  a  different  measure. 


*  If  we  mistake  not,  Cowley's  Davideis  afTords  an  example  of  a  lyric  poem 
blended  with  L-pic;  as  '  the  Pleasures  of  Memory'  does  of  the  same  intermixed 
\s-ith  didactic  poetry.  Mr.  Hayley  himself  aUo  furnishes  an  instance,  in  hi& 
\1  "riuinphs  of  Temper.' 
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as  well  as  printed  in  a  smaller  character :  but  very  little  dif- 
ference is  perceivable  in  the  tone  of  passion  or  the  elevatioa 
of  phrase.  All  is  smooth,  elegant,  and  tender.  But  the  son- 
nets and  the  hymns  ouglit  to  have  been  more  prominent.  As 
it  is,  the  ear  only  is  tickled  with  the  variety  of  metre. 

But,  before  we  enter  on  any  detailed  remarks,  Vc  will  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  the  story  which  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  poem ;  passing  over  some  few  subordinate 
incidents,  which,  .though  they  conspire  to  produce  the  pathos, 
yet  do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  main  story.  Of 
course,  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the  tale,  the  reader  must  make 
all  due  allowances  for  these  curtailments,  which  -brevity  com- 
pels us  to  make. 

Lucilio,  a  Venetian  of  great  accomplishments,  particularly  in 
;  music,  enjoys  the  highest  domestic  felicity  in  an  amiable  wife 
and  daughter,  both  likewise  well  skilled  in  the  same  art. 
One  dark  evening,  when  they  are  on  a  water  excursion,  -a 
storm  arises,  and  sinks  the  boat.  Lucilio  escapes  himself;  and 
by  his  exertions  bears  his  companions  to  the  shore,  blit  n©r 
till  all  hopes  of  their  restoration  to  life  are  vain.  His  grief  at 
their  loss  is  extreme.  After  a  time,  hmvever,  when  its  poig- 
nancy is  somev/hat  abated,  he  is  induced  by  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  to  divert  his  mind  by  giving  lessons  in  his  favoiiritc 
art  to  a  young  female,  who  had  been  from  a  child  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  deceased  daughter.  This  female,  the  young  Ve- 
nusla,  lives  with  her  father  Donado,  a  proud  ambitious  no- 
bleman of  Venice;  who  keeps  her  as  secluded  as  possible,  in 
.  order  to  further  the  avaricious  purpose  which  he  has  forn^ed 
of  giving  her  in  marriage,  with  or  without  her  consent,  to.  a 
wealthy  old  nobleman,  by  name  Zanetti.  The  woeful  wan  * 
Lucilio,  however,  is  viewed  by  the  father  as  a  safe  visitor,  and 
consequently  has  free  admittance  to  Vcnusia's  apartment  to 
give  her  his  musical  instructions.  At  first  the  tutor  vie%vs  his 
fair  pupil  in  no  other  light  than  as  his  lost  daughter's  friend, 
and  she  considers  him  as  her  *  parental  bard.'  By  degrees, 
more  tender  sentiments  arise  on  both  sides:  pity  melts  her 
soul  to  love;  while  he^  from  the  disconsolate  widower,  slovv^ly 
softens  into  an  Abelard.  He  presumes  not.  Indeed,  to  aspire 
to  the  possession  of  her  heart,  nor  does  he  abuse  the  liberty 
of  admittance  granted  him  by  her  father,  till  accident  produ- 
ces an  explanation  by  bringing  to  his  ears  the  unkind  intentions 
of  Donado.  He  immediately  communicates  them  to  Venusia, 
not  without  betraying  some  symptoms  of  deep  regret,  which 
she  perceives,  and,  to  dispel  his  fears,  warmly  protests  that 
she  never  will  be  Zanetti's  bride.  On  sounding  an  aunt,  she 
finds  the  fatal  intelligence  too  true.  After  a  restless  night,  she 
early  in  the  next  morning  beholds  this  aunt  at  her  bed-sidej. 
who  comes  to  impart  a  vision  which  had  offered  itself  in  her 
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sleep,  and  in  which  the  mother  of  Venusia  (who  had  perished 
at  the  birth  of  her  daughter)  appeared  with  an  infant  at  her 
bosom,  and  directed  that  her  daughter  should  vrithin  three 
days  flee  to  Milan,  adding  that  love  would  supply  a  secret 
guard.  Venusia  herself  is  soon  after  indulged  with  a  vision 
which  confirms  her  aunt's  narration.  She  therefore  makes  her 
own  heart  her  interpreter  j  and  departs  in  the  evening  with 
her  destined  lover,  who  fortunately  has  a  friendly  priest,  a 
native  of  Milan,  then  staying  at  his  house.  Ths  prest  joins 
their  hands;  and  next  morning  the  happy  pair,  having  first 
written  a  joint  letter  to  supplicate  forgiveness  from  the  stern 
Donado,  set  off  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims  for  Milan,  in  com- 
pany with  Theodore  the  priest,  Marcella  an  amiable  widowed 
sister  of  Lucilio,  and  Marccllina  her  young  daughter.  The 
place  which  they  choose  for  concealment  is  a  cottage  in  the 
vicinity  of  Milan,  near  to  a  convent,  the  prior  of  which  is 
allied  to  Theodore.  Here  they  reside  screened  from  all  no- 
tice; not  even  venturing  out,  except  when  early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  go  to  pour  forth  their  grateful  devotions  on  the  organ 
in  the  convent  choir. — Meantime  the  inexorable  father  hires 
two  bravos,  Lucio  and  Basil,  to  assassinate  Lucilio,  and  fetch 
Venusia  back.  These  ruffians  soon  trace  the  lovers  to  their 
retirement;  and,  finding  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  spending 
some  time  in  the  chapel  every  morning  to  indulge  their  love 
of  sacred  music,  they  fix  on  this  as  the  fittest  place  and  time 
to  perpetrate  their  nefarious  scheme.  The  scene  that  fol- 
lows, as  it  gives  to  the  poem  its  title  and  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  story,  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader  in  the  poet's  own 
words. 

'  It  chanc'd  one  morn,  a  morn  of  awful  note! 

To  sacred  music  they  their  souls  Jevote  : 

With  long  delight,  and  zeal  'till  then  unknown, 

I.ucilio  sung,  in  faith's  sublimest  tone. 

The  hymn,  that  spoke  his  confidence  in  God.— 

And  now  the  pavement,  near  the  door,  they  trod; 

But  ere  the  quick  Venusia  reach'd  the  key, 

She  hears  a  step;  she  starts;  she  turns — and  seel 

In  the  lock'd  chapel  a  strange  figure  stands! 

She  darts  upon  it  with  extended  hands  : 

**   'Tis  an  assassin  1"   (she  exclaims,  aghast) 

"  Fly!  Fly!  Lucilio,  while  I  bind  him  fast  I 

Fly,  ere  his  dark  accomplices  appear  !" 

With  love  superior  to  all  selfish  fear. 

That  made  her  tender  arms  an  iron  clasp. 

She  held  the  speechless  Lucio  in  her  grasp  : 

Suddenly  prostrate  at  Luciho's  foot 

The  trembling  Basil,  for  a  moment  mute. 

Knelt,  in  the  tears  of  penitence,  and  said. 

Shaking  with  strong  compunction,  not  with  dread  ; 
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*^  We  were  assassins  ;  but  abjure  the  guilt : 

Let  tears  atone  tor  blood  in  purpose  spilt ! 

Most  true,  our  night  in  that  dire  purpose  past; 

We  fixt  this  fatal  morn  Lucilio's  last  ! 

But  mark  !   how  Heaven  defeats  the  subtlest  plan 

By  the  blest  talent  of  this  godlike  man  1 

His  harmony,  inspir'd  by  angels,  wrought 

Conversion  in  our  souls  surpassing  thought. 

Hearing  his  hymn,  in  mutual  tears  we  burst ; 

Each  in  his  brother  new  repentance  nurst. 

Our  whispers,  for  we  fear'd  to  speak  aloud. 

Have  preservation  to  Lucilio  vow'd. 

Fear  not,  fair  lady  !   so  divinely  brave ! 

Whate'er  our  destiny,  your  lord  you  save. 

The  man,  you  hold  as  hostile  to  his  life. 

Has  sworn  to  shield  him  from  all  future  strife.'* 

With  manly  penetration,  void  of  fear, 

I>ucilio  saw  their  penitence  sincere; 

And  fondly  smiling  on  his  lovely  guard. 

Whose  wond'rous  force  still  prest  her  prisoner  hard ; 

*'  Doubt  not,"  he  said,  *'  my  tutelary  love! 

Release  your  captive  ! — trust  the  powers  above  ! 

We  are  blest  mortals,  who,  with  mercy's  rod. 

May  lead  these  lost,  and  recreant  souls  to  God. 

I  read  their  true  repentance  in  their  eyes; 

Let  them  attend  us  !   fear  no  base  surprize  ! 

Be  it  our  joy  to  give  repented  sin 

uA  larger  recompence,  than  guilt  could  win  1'* 

Thus  as  Lucilio  spoke,  angelic  grace 

Shed  a  new  lustre  o'er  his  manly  face  : 

With  looks,  that  show'd  the  fondness  of  her  soul, 

Venusia  yielded  to  her  lord's  controul ; 

And  pressing  his  dear  hand,   with  speechless  pridc» 

Homeward  she  walk'd  exulting  by  his  side  ; 

Yet  hardly  free  from  terror's  anxious  sway  : 

While,  at  his  bidding,  in  their  dusky  way 

Advancing,  first  along  the  sacred  dome. 

Their  converts  lead,  and  reach  her  rural  home.'      p.  40. 

Thus  the  ruffians  are  converted  and  reclaimed.  A  new  at- 
ten:ipt  is  now  made,  through  Marcella,  to  move  Donadoj  but  in 
vain.  To  secure  the  lovers,  therefore,  still  further  from  his 
fury,  Theodore  proposes  their  removal  to  a  mansion  of  a 
friend  of  his,  *  the  good  Manfredi :'  who  lives  so  utterly  se- 
cluded from  the  world,  that,  excepting  Theodore  and  a  bro- 
ther, he  refuses  to  see  any  visitors  j  yet,  being  a  man  of  bene- 
volence, upon  hearing  from  Theodore  the  danger  of  his  friends, 
he  kindly  invites  them  to  take  shelter  under  his  roof,  on  con- 
dition that  no  intercourse  between  himself  and  them  is  to 
take  place  unless  by  letter.     The  cause  of  Manfredi's  seclusion, 
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is  a  vow  which,  it  seems,  he  had  taken  some  years  ago,  hi  con- 
sequence of  having  accidentally  destroyed  his  own  child,  a  boy 
of  seven  years  of  age,  at  a  feast  in  celebration  of  his  birth-day. 
The  mother  of  this  boy,  then  just  recovering  from  child-bed, 
had  soon  followed  her  son ;  and,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the 
widower's  miseries,  his  infant  daughter,  being  placed  out  un- 
der the  care  of  a  hired  nurse,  had  fallen  into  a  decline,  and 
expired  not  long  after  its  mother.     Many  fruitless  attempts 
are  made  by  the  new  guests  to  comfort  their  drooping  host, 
and  lead  him  from  his  self-tormenting  gloom  back  to  cheer- 
fulness and  society.     But  he  persists  in  refusing  to  remit  his 
penance  for  '  the  slighted  daughter  and  the  slaughtered  son.' 
Yet  in  written  courtesies  he  loves  to  discourse  with  his  friendly 
inmates-,  and  to  Venusia  in  particular  he  imparts  a  hope  that 
at  some  distant  period,  when  the  time  allotted  to  his  penance 
should  expire,  he  may  fold  her  in  his  parental  arms.    Mean- 
time they  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sacred  music  in  a  small  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Pity,  where  an  organ  is  erected,  and  where 
Manfredi  in  an  adjoining  room  hears  and  is  heard  Avithout 
being  seen.     Here  also  a  sort  of  album  is  kept ;  in  which  are 
transcribed  many  sonnets  and  hymns  by  Manfredi  and  his 
guests,  expressive  of  their  respective  feelings,  but  all  of  a  de- 
vout and  melancholy  cast. 

During  all  this,  Donado,  finding  no  means  of  gratifying  his 
revenge,  resigns  hunself  to  coarser  passions,  takes  into  his 
house  a  low-born  but  artful  woman  as  kept-mistress,  and  is 
honoured  by  having  two  bantlings  of  hers  fathered  upon  him, — 

*  The',   truth  to  tell  (a  truth  to  others  clear) 
Their  real  father  was  a  gondolier.'     p.  no. 

By  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  we  must 
here  omit,  his  life  is  soon  afterwards  saved  by  that  very  Lucio, 
now  reformed,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  murder  Lucilio.  But 
in  Donado  no  reformation  follows,  other  than  that  by  the 
discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress  Bianca,  he  is  induced 
to  disrniss  her  and  her  children.  Sick  of  Venice,  he  retires  at 
length  to  Milan,  still  ignorant  of  the  retreat  of  his  fugitive 
daughter;  who  has  in  the  mean  time  blest  her  hrrsband  with 
^  little  Venusia,  and  is  with  hira  yet  ardent  in 

*  the  kind  employ 
To  lure  the  lov'd  recluse  to  social  joy.'     v.  121. 

But  he,  wrapt  In  morbid  melancholy,  obstinately   abides  by 
the  rash  thoiigh  well-meant  vow  which  he  had  taken, 

*  For  many  a  year   (the  term  now  almost  o'er) 
In  scenes  of  social  life  to  mix  no  move, 
X^nless  he  hurried  to  a  sudden  strife 

In  hope  to  rescue  some  endanger'd  life.*      p.  138. 
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Venusia  invites  him  to  visit  her  child  at  the  breast.  He  accedes 
so  far  as  to  permit  the  infant  to  be  brought  to  him  by  his  own 
female  servant.  But  the  sight,  instead  of  cheering  him,  deepens 
his  depression  by  recalling  to  his  memory  the  darlings  he  had 
lost. 

At  lengtli  the  secret  of  the  lovers'  retreat  is  betrayed  to  Do- 
nado;  who,  disguising  himself  as  a  Turk,  and  armed  with  poi- 
son and  a  dagger,  scales  the  wall  of  Manfredi's  villa  by  moon- 
light, and  conceals  himself  in  the  little  shrine  whither  Lucilio 
with  his  wife  and  sister  usually  resorted  to  pour  forth  their  early 
devotions.  It  happens  that  this  morning,  Lucilio  being  called 
away  '  to  visit  the  sick  shepherd  of  the  lawn,'  his  wife  and 
Marcellina  arrive  first  at  the  temple  to  perform  their  orisons. 
Venusia,  having  sung  a  hymn  there,  the  purport  of  which  is  to 
implore  the  restoration  of  her  father's  lost  affection, — 

*  She  paus'd;  while  Marcellina  sued  for  more, 
Venusia  turn'd  rewards  the  private  door. 
To  see,  if  haply  this  delightful  morn, 
Whose  lustre  glitier'd  upon  every  thorn, 
Had  lur'd  the  kind  Manfredi  from  his  cell. 
To  hear  the  matin  song  he  lov'd  so  well : 
As  to  that  cell  she  cast  a  rapid  glance. 
Sudden  she  saw  a  Turkish  form  advance: 
Young  Marcellina  shrick'd:  a  firmer  heart 
Glow'd  in  Venusia,  saying,  '*  If  thou  art 
A  new  assassin,  by  my  father  sent. 
Strike  but  his  daughter  !  I  shall  die  content.*' 
*  Before  he  had  a  moment  to  reply, 
Manfredi,  joy  quick  flashing  from  his  eye. 
Had  seiz'd  the  seeming  Turk,  with  such  a  grasp^ 
The  strength  of  fiends  could  not  elude  the  clasp  ; 
While  all  his  visage  with  bright  transport  flam'd. 
Thus  to  his  captive  the  recluse  exclaim'd  : 
**  Struggle  no  more,  thou  sire,  with  frenzy  wild  ! 
I  hold  thee  fast  ;  I  will  preserve  thy  child.' ' 
*Then  with  a  groan,  that  seem'd  to  rend  his  breast, 
And  all  the  conflicts  of  his  soul  exprest, 
.Donado  said,  scarce  able  now  to  stand: 
*'  This,  this,  indeed  is  heaven's  apparent  hand  ; 

0  hlest  Manfredi  !  thou  hast  nought  to  fear  ; 
Mark  but  a  penitent  at  last  sincere  ! 
Believing,  as  I  learnt  by  treacherous  aid. 
Thee  on  the  bed  of  ling'ring  sickness  laid, 

1  came  an  horrid  purpose  to  fulfill  ; 

But  see  the  power  of  heaven's  o'er-ruling  will ! 
It  bids  me  now  most  loudly,  '  sin  no  more  1 
But  here  enrich  the  sire,  I  robb'd  before!' 
Venusia  is  thy  child ;  thy  bliss,  thy  pride ! 
'Twas  thought,  that  in  her  infancy,  she  died ; 
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She  died  hj  safestitiite  ; — a  cliild  of  mine, 
_  Nurst  by  her  nurse,  appeared  in  quick  decline; 

My  wealthy  depending  on  a  living  child, 

To  base  deception  my  proud  heart  begiiil'd; 

To  change  the  inTant  girls  I  brib'd  the  nurse; 

Crime  leads  to  ciime  ;   the  lighter  to  the  worse  ! 
'But  ble?t  be  God,  that  stiil  unstain'd  with  gore. 

All  I  have  wrongly  gain'd  I  can  restore; 

And  I  relinquish,  with  a  Sjitrtt  free, 

Wealth  to  my  rchtives,  a  child  to  rhee; 

Yet  happy,  if  her  virtuos  plead  at  last 

For  my  repented  crimes,  and  long  injustice  past!"    p.  140. 

The  scene  whicli  follows  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. Manfredi  fondly  embrace's  his  daughter  that  '  was  lost 
and  is  found.'  Veniisia  generously  forgives  the  penitent  Do- 
nado.  Lucilio  returns  and  ratiiies  his  pardon  with  a  sonnet 
and  a  hymn.  Theodore  and  Marcella,  the  former  of  whom 
had  sent  Manfredi  potlceof  the  approach  of  a  suspicious  stran- 
ger, nov/  join  the  party.  The  hospitable  recluse,  at  last  re- 
conciled to  society,  invites  all  parties  to  his  house;  and  the  poem 
concludes  with  Venusia's  *  variations  on  Lucilio's  verse,'  a 
hymn  on  the  all-suliici'-nt  support  of  divine  providence. 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  the  incidents  of  the  story 
are  told,  there  is  much  judgment  displayed.  Supernatural  in- 
terfeience  is  called  in  only  where  it  is  absolutely  necessir-y; 
namely,  to  justify  Venusia's  abrupt  departure  from  her  reputed 
father's  house  in  the  company  of  her  lover.  The  circum.stance 
of  representing  the  shade  of  Venusia's  supposed  mother  carry- 
ing an  infant  in  her  arms,  is  admirably  well  thrown  in.  It  awakens 
amazement  and  doulit,  and  yet  suggests  nothing  by  which  the 
reader  can  anticipate  the  final  discovery.  The  particulars 
also  which  had  occasioned  Manfredi's  misery  are^  judiciously 
enough,  not  related  in  detail j  till  within  a  short  time  of  the  re- 
cognition of  his  real  daughter. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  tlie  regret  of  Lucilio  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  is 
so  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Manfredi,  that  it  produces  a  sameness 
in  the  lyric  lamentations  of  the  two  widowers  ;  insomuch  that 
many  of  the  sonnets  and  hymns  in  Venusia';^  volume  which  are 
composed  by  Manfredi,  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been 
assigned  to  Lucilio  in  the  first  canto,  and  vice  versa.  But  this 
is  perhaps  to  be  imputed  to  the  author's  domestic  losses;  which, 
as  he  informs  us  in  the  preface,  dictated  most  of  the  shorter 
pieces  inserted  in  both  those  places. 

The  same  melancholy  cause  accounts  for  the  multitude  of 
Manfredi's   effusions;  whicli,  though  not  devoid  of  pensive 
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sweetness,  we  should  otherwise  have  deemed  rather  too  copi- 
ous. But,  reflecting  on  the  occasion,  we  pass  on,  '  convin'c'd 
that  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing.' 

There  are  some  improbabihties,  inseparable  perhaps  from  this 
plan  of  blending  many  such  short  compositions  fot  music  with 
the  narrative.  In  the  first  place,  the  characters  introduced 
must  be  a  set  o£  improvisatori i  all  able  tO  compose,  toset  thch' 
compositions  to  music,  and  to  sing  them,  at  a  moment's  warnings 
But,  the  scene  being  fixed  in  Italy,  we  easily  consent  to'thisi^i- 
iiocent  delusion,  and  the  remark,  is  perhaps  hypercritical. 

There  remains,  however,  a  greater  inconvenience  still.  It  Is 
a  common  proverb,  that  '  light  sorrows  are  talkative,  andhe?ivy 
ones  silent.'  Novtr  on  the  present  plan,  the  heaviest  griefs  must 
not  only  speak,  but  speak  in  verse;  and  not  only  speak  in  verse, 
but  play  and  sing.  We  deny  not  the  powers  of  musical  ex- 
pression to  give  utterance  to  emotions  of  grief  as  well  as  of  joy: 
but  that  the  wretch  who  writhes  under  mental  aj>;ont,  or  ex- 
ults with  rapturous  joy,  should  instantly  address  liimself  to  pour 
forth  his  woes  or  his  delights  on  the  harp  or  the  organ,  is  to 
us  unnatural.  At  the  same  time,  this  method  of  diversifying 
the  narrative  with  odes,  &c.  is  by  no  means  to  Be  condcmneJ 
and  rejected  altogether:  Only,  let  it  be  indulged  no  further 
than  it  can  be  rendered  easy,  consistent,  and  probable.     - 

In  many  instances  we  think  the  poet  is  not  happy  in  his 
choice  of  metre.  When  Lucitio  receives  from  Venusia  tlie 
relation  of  her  aunt's  vision  which  gave  a  supernatural  sanction 
to  their  loves;  and  again,  when  she  promises  to  meet  hiui  at 
a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening;  (both,  we  own,  occasions  of  joy, — 
but  joy,  surely,  of  a  delicate,  tender, sentimental  kmd;)Lucilio 
breaks  forth  into  four  stanzas  of  rjhat  arc  called  anapaestic 
tetrameters: 

*  Art  thou  my  Venusia?  yes,  thou  art  the  miiid,'  &c. 

Now,  whether  it  be  from  any  secret  analogy  which  this  gal- 
loping sort  of  movement  bears  to  levity  and  boisterous  jov, 
or  whether  we  are  possessed  with  a  fooli^:;h  prejudice  arising 
from  having  usually  seen  songs  v^Titten  in  this  metre  ushered 
in  with  '  'I'o  the  tune  of  Down,  derry  dcvv'n,' we  cannot  deter^ 
mine.  But  so  it  is,  that  to  our  ears  this  light  mcaaure  seems 
ill  adapted  to  that  species  of  joy  which  the  fond  half- despairing 
lover  feels  on  receiving  the  first  encouragem.ent  of  hh  ad-' 
dresses.  At  any  rate,  surely  it  is  not  that  which  a  tasty  and 
skilful  composer  would  make  choice  of  to  grace  'with  raelt- 
ing  notes  that  penetrate  the  soul.'     (See  p:.'.ges  23,  25,  27,  67, 

lis-) 

But,  while  we  are  free  in  marking  what  we  think  defects, 
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"^ustice  forbids  us  to  deny  that  there  are  many  of  these  short 
occasional  poems  replete  with  pathetic  tenderness  and  breathing 
the  purest  spirit  of  simple  devotion.  The  following  sonnet  of 
M^nfredi's  deserves  to  be  cited,  were  it  only  for  the  beautiful 
and  original  allusion  at  its  close. 

•  Acknowledg'd  Son  of  Heaven's  approving  sire! 
Whose  hallow'd  triumph  over  evil  powers 
Restor'd  the  prospect  of  those  blissful  bovvers. 
That  hunnan  frailty  lost !  to  that  blest  quire, 
Who,  with  sweet  harmony  of  soul,  aspire 
In  troubled  life's  probatlorwry  hours 
From  torture's  thorn  to  pluck  immortal  flowers. 
And  purify  the  heart  with  heavenly  fire  ! 
*  Gentlest  of  guides  !  whose  form,  in  nature's  vest. 
Toman  a  model  of  perfection  gave! 
Whose  word,  an  antidote  to  every  pest ! 
Revives  the  sorrowful,  and  frees  the  slave ! 
O  teach  my  spirit,  howsoe'er  distrest, 
To  talk  unsinking  on  affliction's  wave  !'     p,  98. 

As  another  favourable  specimen  of  the  shorter  pieces,  vre 
offer  the  following  song  by  Venusia,  sung  to  comfort  the 
drooping  Lucilio  before  their  loves  are  arrived  at  maturity. 

•  By  a  tomb,  that  held  his  treasure, 
AH  his  filial  pride  and  pleasure! 

Thus  a  father  mourn'd  his  child : 
Leave,  ah  leave  me  to  my  sorrow  ! 
Dark  my  day !    and  dark  my  morrow  ! 
Life  is  now  a  dreary  wild: 
Hope  forsook  me, 
Misery  took  me. 
When  in  death  iny  darling  smil'd. 

•  Ere  his  plaint  of  woe  was  ended. 
From  an  azure  sky  descended. 

Gracious  Pity  cheer'd  his  sight  : 
Know,  she  said,  and  cease  to  languish. 
Heaven  afflicts,  with  transient  anguish. 
Hearts,  that  sacred  bonds  unite, 
But  to  render 
Bliss  more  tender 
In  eternal  scenes  of  light.'    p.  9. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  that  takes  up  *the  Triumph  of 
Music'  with  an  expectation  of  finding  there  brilliant  imagery, 
highly  impassioned  sentiments,  the  embroidery  of  metaphor, 
splendour  of  versification,  or  the  nicer  felicities  of  language,  will 
^•ert8inly  be  entirely  disappointed.      Yet  it  is  an  elegant  an4 
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pleasing  production,  and  (we  doubt  not)  will  meet  with  many 
readers  and  many  admirers.  It  will  amuse  the  idle ;  it  may 
awaken  the  thoughtless ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  soothe  the  af- 
flicted, by  pointing  out  to  that  which  can  alone  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased,  the  balm  of  religious  confidence. 


Art.  IX. — T'he  Principles  of  Moral  Science.  By  Robert  Forsyth, 
Esq.  Advocate.     Vol.  I.  Zvo.  iQs.  6d.    Longman.   1805. 

NUMEROUS  are  the  writers  on  moral  science,  and  vari- 
ous the  foundations  on  which  they  attempt  to  erect  the  struc- 
ture of  morality.  Diifering  in  their  principles,  they  who  rea- 
son justly  cannot  but  diverge  very  far  from  each  other  in  their 
conclusions.  In  this  work  one  end  of  our  being  is  laid  down  ; 
and  that  end  must  be  pursued,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences,— or  we  must  lose  that  being,  as  unqualified  for  the 
purposes  for  which  we  were  created. 

The  subject  is  discussed  very  diffusely,  with  great  candour, 
and  evidently  much  profound  meditation.       They  who  differ 
from  the  writer,  will  be  pleased  with  his  style;  and  if  they  can- 
not embrace  the  whole,  will  approve  many  parts  of  the  system. 
A  concise  view  of  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  Eastern  apologue; 
whence  we  discover  the   train  of   thinking  in  the  author's 
mind,  and  perceive  the  tendency  and   merit  of  his  work. — 
Hystaspes,  a  Persian  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  was  meditating  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  perplexed  in  his  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  man's  existence,  when  he  was  carried  in  a  vision  into 
mid-air,  and  there  by  an    angel  enabled  to  view  the  progress 
of  departed  spirits.  On  the  death  of  men  and  beasts,  their  spirits 
left  their  bodies,  and  were  seen  advancing  into  the  world  of 
spirits :  all  in  motion  for  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which  seme  sunk 
again  to  rest,  and  were  lost  in  the  general  vapour;  whilst  others 
rushed  forwai-d  with  increasing  activity,  joined  company  with 
the  immortals,  and  in  due  time  acquired  similar  immortality. 
The  vision  was  thus  explained  by  the  angel  :     The  spirit  of  a 
beast,  on  quitting  his  body,  is  actuated  by  no  motive  to  prolong 
his  existence  in  the  new  world  to  which  it  has  arrived.     In  its 
former  state,  it  was  agitated  to  procure  food  for  its  body;  but 
here,  having  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  to  gratify, — nor  means, 
if  it  had  been  possessed  with  these  desires,  to  gratify  them, — it 
is  soon  tired  of  its  existence,  and  sinks  down  to  its  everlasting 
rest.     The  spirits  of  the  feeblest  men  possess  more  energy  than 
the  inost  active  of  the  brute  creation,  and  make  somewhat 
longer  efforts  to  prolong  their  existence.       They  who  in  their 
former  state  had  lived  in  a  manner  nearest  to  the  brutes,  and 
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vrere  cliiefiy  occupied  in  the  gratification  of  their  sensual  ap- 
petites, finding  here  no  pleasures  of  tlie  table,  nor  wine  to  drink, 
iior  any  object  of  desire,  and  having  not  learned  to  love  wisdoiu 
and  instruction,  soon  followtlie  beasts,  and,  ceasing  to  strive  or 
think,  fall  (like  them)  asleep.  The  spirits  of  the  avaricious  take 
a  rather  niore  extensive  range  :  but  as  here  is  no  silver  or  gold, 
an  which  to  fix  their  affections,  their  minds  soon  languish,  and 
they  also  fall  asleep.  Ambitious,  vain,  and  malicious  spirits, 
possessing  more  activity,  expatiate  more  widely  :  but,  as  here 
is  no  superiority  but  that  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  no  vanity 
to  be  gratified,  and  no  malignity  to  be  spread  abroad,  at  length, 
they  pine  av/ay,  and,  gradually  ceasing  to  think  at  all,  fall  into 
3.  state  of  repose  and  inactivity. 

.  The  more  active  spirits,  who  ranged  unconfined  till  they 
joined  the  immortals,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  in 
theii-  former  state:  for  they  then  had  learned  to  love  the  two 
sources  of  immortal  life,  goodness  and  wisdom  j  and  in  chan- 
ging thleir  state  they  do  not  alter  their  employment.  Here  is 
continual  food  for  their  exertions;  and  they  are  actuated  by 
that  unceasing  energy  of  mind  which  is  life  everlasting.  The 
inunortals  take  a  pleasure  in  improving  these  exertions:  and  the 
meanest  rational  being  '  who  persists  in  the  right  way,  shall 
hereafter  be  as  enlightened  and  as  good  as  is  now  the  highest 
created  spirit;  for  the  highest  created  spirit  was  as  ignorant  and 
3S  low,  as  is  now  the  meanest  of  mortal  spirits.' — The  an- 
gel proceeds  to  explain  the  reasons  why  labour  and  trouble 
^^ere  given  in  the  present  v/orld:  since  that  is  the  price  of  eter* 
nai  life  j  and  they  are  to  be  accounted  happy,  who  by  much 
suffering  attain  to  the  great  reward.  The  ignorance  of  men 
occasions  in  the  present  age  the  loss  of  many  spirits;  but  the 
time  will  come,  when  mankind  Vv'ill  be  more  enlightened,  and 
fewer  perish  for  ever. 

If  tlien  we  believe  the  angel,  there  is  only  one  pursuit  wor-> 
thy  of  a  rational  being,  and  by  this  must  every  action  of  his 
jjfe  be  judged.     To  the  author,  it  appears 

'  That  the  grciit  object  which  the  human  race  ought  to  pursue,  and 
ijie  attaiomentoi' which  they  cughr  to  regard  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  is  not  to  produce  hippiness,  pleasure,  or  felicity,  in  them- 
selves or  others;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  end  for  which  they 
■were  formed,  and  which  alpne  they  can  pursue  w;th  success,  is  the 
itnprftvement  of  their  whole  intellectiiariacuhies,  whether  specula- 
five  or  active.  In  Qne  word,  it  is  the  business  of  man  in  this  world 
to  endeavour  to  V.econie  an  excellent  being,  possessing  high  powers 
af  energy  and  intelligence.  This  is  his  chief  good  ;  and  opght  to  be 
ihe  great  and  ultimate  object  of  his  pursuit,  to  which  every  other 
i'onsideration  ought  to  b^  saCD.hcecj!. 

■■  li  ihi}s  priftcipkj  i^^  intelicctU-^l  excellence,  or  the  perfectieii  of 
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tlie  mirid  and  of  its  rational  powefs,  \s,  the  most  ifnportant  and  va- 
luable object  of  human  pursuit,  ca^  be  clearly  established,  it  will 
follow,  that  those  actions  are  good,  and  riaht.and  best,  which  pro- 
duce, not  happiness  or  pleasure,  but  the  greatest  portion  of  knovv- 
ledj^e,  ability,  and  intellectual  perfection  in  the  world  ;  and  th.it 
those  actions  are  the  worst,  which  jiroduce,  or  have  a  tendency  to 
j>voduce,  not  suffering,  but  the  greatest  de^re^  of  ignorance,  of  stu- 
pidity, and  of  intellectual  weakness  and  degradation.  It  will  even 
follow,  that  the  rulers  ©'"nations  (thoui^h  they  are  seldom  so  well 
employed  do  actually  misapjjiy  their  labour,  and  mistake  their 
duty,  when  they  imagine  that  ttieir  propter  husingss  eonsists  ijn  con- 
ferring felicity  upon  their  fellow-creatures. 

'1  shall  here  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  great  task,  to  the  j>er- 
formauce  of  which  the  existence  of  every  roan  ought  to  be  devotedj 
consists  of  two  branches  :  first,  to  produce  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  his  own  individual  mind  and  character  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
produce  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  other  rational  beings.'p,^ 

The  philosophers  and  the  poets  have  made  happiness  *oui'  be- 
ing's end  and  aim:'  butthis  opinion  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by 
the  universal  history  of  mankind,  v>rhich  proves  that  all  who 
have  pursued  this  fleeting  object  have  failed  m  their  attempts; 
and  by  an  attentive  observation  of  the  world,  which  shows  that 
its  contriver  and  author  never  intended  that  \ve  should  enjoy 
happiness  in  it.  1  ]je  latter  position  is  proved  by  a  variety  of 
questions  on  the  cold  of  the  pohir  regions;  the  heat  of  the  tor- 
j-id  zone;  the  immense,  deserts,  rugged  m.oujitains,  stormy 
oceans,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
poisonous  plants,  the  savage  beasts,  the  wars,  the  massacres,  and 
the  endless  variety  of  diseases,  which  bring  so  much  calamity 
upon  human  life.  Vv^'e  may  here  observe,  tjiat  the  author  seems 
particularly  anxious  not  to  derive  any  support  from  holy  writ; 
though  in  this  assertion  of  his  he  is  merely  developing 
one  of  the  first  lessons  tliat  we  receive  from  the  Bible.'  'i'hese 
tell  us,  that  man  was  formed  to  subdue  and  people  this  earth; 
and  that,  failing  in  iiis  duty  to  his  n^aker,  he  became  sub- 
ject to  labour,  miisery,  pain,  and  death.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
our  first  parent,  subject  to  hi^>  destiny,  passing  through  a  world 
in  which  happiness  cannot  be  found,  and  looking  for  it  only  in 
that  state  v/hich  receives  us  at  the  end  ,of  our  labours.  The  ul- 
timate object  of  man's  pursuit  is  also  described^dn  scripture, 
but  ^f  ith  greater  empha."i3  than  by  oiir  author,'  to  be  the  im- 
provement of  our  own  character  as  individuals,  and  the  endea- 
vour to  produce  the  same  excellence  in  others.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  are  qualities  pe- 
culiarly marked  out  for  true  christian  ambition. 

x^-s  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  nature  is  made  the 
;cat  abject  of  purstiit,  it  is  necessary  .to  establish  in  what  U 
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consists:  and  the  energies  of  the  human  frame  are  ^vided  into 
two  kinds,  vokmtary  and  involuntary.  The  invokmtary  are 
engaged  in  performing  the  animal  functions  of  our  frame*,  the 
voluntary  in  moving  our  bodies,  in  judging,  in  resisting  pain 
and  pleasure.  Intellectual  excellence  consists  in  a  capacity  to 
ithink  or  to  judge  clearly,  and  in  a  capacity  to  act  vigorously  : 
the  former  quality  is  known  by  the  name  of  wisdom,  the  lat- 
ter by  that  of  fortitude.  Henee  virtue,  on  which  authors  so 
much  differ,  is  confined  in  this  work  to  intellectual  excellence* 
and  an  action  is  virtuous  when  it  is  productive  of  this  exceW 
lence.  In  the  division  of  moral  duties,  that  which  is  generally 
and  with  great  propriety  used  by  christians  is  adopted;  namely, 
the  duties  to  ourselves,  to  God,  and  to  society. 

In  treating  of  man's  private  duties,  the  nature  of  the  human 
understanding;  and  its  subordinate  faculties  is  first  examined; 
and  the  hypothesis  of  various  faculties,  such  as  judgment,  im- 
agination, taste,  moral  perception  and  abstraction,  all  being 
rejected,  three  powers  are  said  to  exist  in  it, — sensation,  memo- 
ry and  understanding.  These  are  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  Mr.  Locke :  but  sensation  and  memory  are  con- 
sidered as  subordinate  faculties,  '  because  perfection  of  mind 
does  not  consist  in  their  boundless  improvement,  and  because 
the  possess-ion  of  them  in  their  most  perfect  state  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  possession  of  an  excellent  intellectual  charac- 
ter.' 

The  imagination  is  considered  as  an  exertion  of  the  under- 
standing, but  not  a  creative  faculty;  being  merely  *  a  power  of 
arrangement  producing  nothing  new,and  altogether  dependant 
upon  memory  for  the  simple  ideas  or  materials  upon  which  it 
works.'  The  duty  of  regulating  this  exertion.,  and  also  of  cul- 
tivating such  a  talent,  is  very  forcibly  and  properly  impressed; 
and  the  precept  on  the  former  topic  deserves  attention  : 

*To  regulate  well  the  wanderings  of  imagination  is  also  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  duty.  To  build  what  are  called  castles  in  the  air, 
or  visionary  fabrics  of  felicity,  is  often  a  favorite  amusement  of  the 
young  and  the  happy.  But  much  time  is  thus  uselessly  consumed, 
and  a  disgust  is  often  acquired  for  the  serious  and  humble  occupa- 
tions of  real  life.  The  best  security  against  these  evils,  as  well  as 
against  the  melancholy  images  of  calamity  and  care  which  some- 
times take  possession  of  the  memory,  and  unhinge  the  voluntary 
power  er  self-command  of  the  mind,  consists  of  cultivating  the  un- 
derstanding in  a  high  degree,and  of  'earning  to  act  upon  the  maxims 
of  sound  wisdom.  He  who  is  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing 
truly  valuable  but  a  discerning  and  vigorous  mind,  and  that  there 
(s  nothing  truly  unfortunate  but  error  awd  weakness,  will  not  be  apt'^ 
to  lose  his  self-command,  by  indulging  in  dreams  either  of  pleasure 
or  of  miserv.  If  at  any  time,  however,  a  man  of  sense  shall  per- 
ceive that   his  understanding  is  in  any  degree  led  captive,  it  be- 
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comes  instantlyhis  duty  to  seek  the  obvious  remedy  for  so  serious 
an  evil.  This  remedy  consists  of  diversified  and  active  occupa- 
tion, by  which  the  attention  is  turned  to  new  objects,  and  the  me- 
mory is  enabled  to  present  various  images  to  the  mind.'   p.    100. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  arrangement,  the  formation  of 
language  is  introduced,  with  many  judicious  remarks  on  its 
structure:  after  which  follows  the  investigation  of  taste;  in 
which  is  examined  tlie  nature  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  the 
novel,  and  the  ridiculous. 

*New  and  unexpected  appearances  are  observed  with  pleasure, 
because  they  rouse  the  mind,  or  excite  attention  in  a  high  degree, 
and  iill  activity  is  pleasing.  In  the  pursuit  oftruth,  what  is  new  must 
please  ;  for  this  additional  reason,  that  it  brings  along  with  it  a  con- 
sciousness of  increasing  intelligence. 

'  An  object  is  ridiculous  when  it  exhibits  an  unexpected  and  obvi- 
ously absurd  combination  of  things  or  ideas.  Such  combinations 
please  by  their  unexpectedness,  an<l  by  the  self-api)Iause  which  the 
spectator  feels  when  he  perceives  something  to  which  he  accountg 
himself  superior.  Hence  in  polite  society  nobody  laughs,  nor  is 
laughed  at,  on  account  of  the  assuni[)tion  of  superiority  which  is  al- 
ways implied  on  the  part  of  those  who  laugh.'   p.   1^2. 

Polite  society  loses  much  in  the  improvement  of  intellect  by 
thus  depriving  itself  of  the  use  of  the  risible  ficukiss.  In 
China  all  polite  company  of  the  female  sex  have  their  feet 
cramped  in  their  infancy,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  stand  in 
need;  like  their  inferiors,  of  these  limbs  j  and  the  reserved- 
ness  of  high  life  in  Europe  may  arise  from  the  almost  equal  ab- 
surdity of  cramping  the  faculties.  The  greatest  pleasure  we 
ever  saw  a  human  being  enjoy  Avas  In  a  young  child,  who  after 
considerable  efforts  had  learned  to  spell  a  word  not  as  a  task, 
but  merely  from  its  ov,'n  desire  to  do  it.  The  consciousness 
of  its  victory  was  expressed  by  bursts  of  laughter  ;  and  where 
a  combination  of  ideas  is  made  calculated  to  affect  the  risible 
faculties,  there  seems  to  be  no  merit  in  suppressing  the  emo- 
tions of  nature. 

The  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  will  not  be  inclined  to  agree  -^vith 
the  author  on  the  place,  which  he  assigns  to  thein  j  yet,  as  the 
cultivation  of  them  depends  very  little  upon  intellect,  they 
cannot  deserve  a  high  rank  in  improved  society.  The  use  of 
the  fine  arts,  according  to  our  author,  is  this  : 

'When  men  are  altogether  barbarous  and  ignorant,  it  is  of  much 
importance  to  prevail  with  them  to  exert  their  faculties  with  regard 
evento  the  most  trifliug  objects.  A  marvellous  tale  told  theminasong 
produces  this  effect.  Ail  the  efforts  of  the  fine  arts  are  addressed 
to  the  passions.  It  is  necessary  they  should  be  so,  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  barbarians.  They  have  only  an  indirect  tendency,  there- 
fore, to  render  mankind  rational.       They  foster  and  .sooth  the  pas- 
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sions  of  love,  ambition,  and  vanity;  but  they  also  teach  men  to  ad- 
.mire  skiii  and  abiiity,  and  to  take  delight  in  something  else  than 
war,  gaming,  gkuton)^,  and  idleness,  which  are  the  vices  of  all  sa- 
vages. As  succeeding  artists  improve  upon  each  other,  their  coun- 
trymen become  more  discerning  and  skilful,  till  at  last  a  great  pro- 
portion of  mankind  learn  to  take  delight  in  the  exertion  of  thought, 
and  in  ihe  pursuits  of  literature  and  of  knowledge.  When  this  ob- 
ject is  accempiished,  the  fine  arts  have  done  their  duty ;  and  an  im- 
portant duty  it  is,  seeing  they  are  the  means  of  alluring  the  human 
race  to  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  improvement.  In  themselves, 
-however,  and  without  regard  to  this  object,  they  are  of  little  real 
value;  for  a  man  is  not  a  more  excellent  being  when  his  ears  are 
tickled  by  music  than  when  he  hears  it  not;  and  we  derive  no 
greater  improvement  from  an  important  truth,. when  it  is  convej-ed 
to  us  in  rhyme,  than  when  it  is  conveyed  in  [)rose.  To  be  a  good 
judge  of  painting  or  of  music,  a  man  must  no  doubt  jiossess  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intellect ;  but  this  degree  is  so  moderate,  and  is  ciipa- 
ble  ot  being  acquired  in  so  many  other  ways  in  a  literary  age,  that 
the  prndnctinn  of  it,  by  means  of  these  arts,  affords  no  adequate 
reward  for  their  laborious  cultivation. 

*  I  cannot  help  observing  that,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
superstition  and  the  fine  arts  go  hand  in  h^nd,  and  mutually  sup- 
port each  other.  The  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  architecture, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  popular  mythology  or  idolatrous  religion  of  these  nations;  and 
it  was  by  the  liberality  of  superstitious  devotees  that  these  arts  were 
supported.  In  tire  same  manner,  the  superstition  of  the  church 
of  Rome  v/as  the  chief  support  of  the  fine  arts  in  Europe. 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  these  arts  to  undermine,  like  the  ivy, 
the  fcibric  fo  which  they  cling.  By  gradually  instructing  the  human 
race  to  exercise  their  powers  of  reflection,  they  taught  men  to  de- 
j;p!se  a  degrading  superstition;  and  at  the  same  time  to  engage  in 
the  invcst.-gation  of  truth  and  of  nature,  which  supersedes  the  de- 
sire of  the  exhibition  of  human  art.  'J'he  church  of  Rome  has 
f^iilen,  or  is  falling,  because  the  very  arts  which  it  supported,  and 
by  which  it  was  for  a  time  upheld,  taught  men  to  exert  their  rea- 
son", and  to  press  forward  to  that  science  which  is  moi-e  valuable 
than  it  or  th°m.  These  arts  will  decline  in  Europe  along  with 
the  superstitious  establishment,  whose  patronage  siipported  their 
splendo\)r.  But  the  example  of  Scotland,  and  of  other  protestant 
countries,  shews  that,  if  literature  is  generally  cultivated,  the  intel- 
lectual interests  ot  mankind  v/jll  suffer  notiiing  by  the  loss,'   p.  i6o. 

If  there  are  dpingers  -.ittending  the  cnltivatioH  of  taste,  the 
path  of  science  is  made  by  prejudices  intricate  and  rugged;  and 
the  causes  of  error  are  investigated  with  great  judgment  and 
prci:ision.  A  very  common  error  is  properly  noticed  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  against  which  it  becomes  ns  particularly  in  this 
country  to  be  on  our  guard  ;  for,  according  to  the  party  to 
which  an  individual  belongs,  v/hether  in  religion  or  politics, 
it  -3  too  much  the  prescribed  mode  to  adhere  only  to  on§- 
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set  of  books  or  writings,  and  to  pursue  only  one  train  of  rea- 
soning. 

*  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  both  among  political  and  reli- 
gious sectaries,  to  avoid  reading  any  book,  or  even  listening  to  any 
convcfation  favourable  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  question'*  that  is 
to  say,  the  side  that  opposes  their  own  party.  \^  hen  books  are 
read,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  wha-t  is  called  being  improved  by  thera, 
or  to  treasure  ud  in  tiie  memory  the  sentiments  contained  in  them, 
and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  as  tlie  author  thinks.  This, 
\vhe«  done  under  the  notion  that  it  Improves  the  huinan  mind,  is 
abundantly  absurd.  It  is  acting  as  if  we  came  into  the  world,  not 
to  improve  our  faculties  by  the  discernment  of  truth,  but  to  become 
sectaries  of  one  kind  or  other.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  no 
man  can  become  wise  merely  by  the  wisdom  of  another.  He  who 
believes  a  principle  only  because  he  is  told  that  it  is  true,  cannot 
iustly  be  said  to  know  it,  or  to  have  become  any  wiser.  If  a  maa 
is  told  that  the  whole  of  a  thing  isal  wnys  greater  than  any  of  its  parts, 
he  has  no  doubt  been  informed  of  what  is  very  true  ;  but  if  he  impli- 
citly believe  this  assertion  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  do  not.  by  an  act 
of  his  own  understanding,  perceive  its  reality, and  how  and  why  every 
possible  objection  to  it  must  necessarily  be  false — he  is  not  advanced 
one  step  towards  the  perfection  ot  an  intelligent  being.  That  per- 
fection consists  in  every  individual,  not  in  having  the  memory 
stored  with  propositions,  but  in  the  capacity  of  discerning  truth  by 
the  proper  energy  of  his  own  mind. 

'  It  is  indeed  paid,  that  weak  minds  may  be  misled  by  the  indis- 
criminate perusal  of  whatever  has  been  thought  or  vyritten  by  inge- 
nious men:  but  all  minds  are  originally  .formed  weak,  that  is, 
ignorant;  and  the  object  of  their  creation  is,  that  they  may  one 
flay  become  vigorous,  which  can  never  be  accomplished  without 
the  full  exercise  ot  their  faculties.  Providence  trains  tip  the  minds 
of  men  to  penetration  and  vigour,  not  by  jilacing  them  amidst  enr 
lifrhtened  beinjcs,  who  mitrht  at  once  introduce  them  to  much 
knowledge,  but  amidst  their  equals,  that  is  to  say,  among  erring 
beings,  whose  various  opinions  afford  full  employment  to  our  fa- 
culties to  discover  auth  amidst  the  obscurity  in  which  they  usually 
involve  it.  If  we  would  improve  successfully  our  intellectual  pow- 
ers, we  must  do  for  ourselves  what  nature  has  already,  in  some  de- 
gree, dope  for  us.  For  the  sake  of  going  t"ight,  we  must  en- 
counter the  hazard  of  going  wrong.  We  ought  to  attend  to  what 
others  have  thought  as  an  intellectual  exercise  which  nature  has 
provided  for  us,  but  at  the  same  time  to  receive  what  is  said  iu 
books,  or  by  men,  not  as  truths,  but  as  thoughts  concerning  truth, 
which  we  are  not  to  believe,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Even 
if  our  own  conclusions  should  often  prove  false,  we  shall  still  gaiu 
much  ;  we  shall,  at  least,  acquire  application,  accuteness,  and 
energy  of  mind,  qualities  which  bring  us  near  to  the  description  of 
excellent  beings;  which  will  at  the  long  run  enable  us  to  rectify 
every  error,  and  carry  us  forwartl  in  that  improving  career  which 
our  aatuxe  is  form,>-d  to  rua.'     i*.  176, 
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In  stating  the  relative  importance  of  the  sciences,  morak 
^re  placed  in  the  first,  practical  philosophy  in  the  second,  and 
mathematics  in  the  last  rank;  an  arrangement  which  we 
are  by  no  means  unwilling  to  receive,  provided  the  inverse 
order  be  adopted  in  the  mode  of  teaching  them.  Mathematics, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  seem  particularly  adapted  to 
open,  and  to  give  steadiness  and  attention  to,  the  mind  •,  which 
might  be  led  very  much  astray  by  the  want  of  demonstration 
in  moral  science,  and  the  prejudice  with  which  it  is  by  dif- 
ferent parties  inculcated.  But  men  cannot  be  always  studying, 
and  a  wearisomencss  will  spring  up  in  the  most  dihgent  minds. 
How  are  they  to  be  amused?  and  is  it  lawful  to  seek  for  amuse- 
ment, in  a  world  where  the  cultivation  of  intellect  is  of  so  much 
importance?  The  question  is  well  discussed  in  a  chaprer  upon, 
this  subject. 

*  The  exertion  of  attention,  or  of  a  considerable  effort  of  activity 
and  skill,  is  as  necess;iry  to  render  amusements  pleasing,  as  it  is  to 
the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  But  if  the  human 
mind  must  be  occupied,  its  employment  ought  surely  to  be  rational 
rather  than  frivolous;  the  more  especially  as  the  one  is  not  less  con- 
sistent with  pleasure  than  the  other.  Amusements,  that  is  to  say> 
occupations  intended  for  no  valuable  purpose,  are  seldom  sought 
after,  and  are  never  found  necessarv,  by  those  who  seriouslv  wish 
to  make  progress  in  "ntellectual  improvement,  or  even  by  those  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  any  powerful  or  steady  passion.  Such 
men  have  no  occasion  for  them,  as  their  minds  are  already  suffic'entlv 
occupied,  and  they  feel  nothing  of  tlie  uneasiness  that  attends  ab- 
solute idleness.  Every  amusement,  therefore,  or  whatever  has 
nothing  further  for  its  object  than  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  think-r 
ing,  and  to  render  idleness  agreeable,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  u. 
contrivance  hostile  to  the  end  of  our  existence.  It  wastes  in  fruit- 
less trifling  the  time  allotted  in  this  world  for  the  amelioration  of 
our  nature  ;  and  it  has  not  even  the  excuse  of  affording  an  adequate 
return  of  pleasure  in  exchange.  The  activity  of  amusement  is  no 
doubt  pleasing;  but  the  activity  of  business  is  more  pleasing  upon 
the  whole,  as  it  is  more  permanent  and  more  vigorous.  Hence  it  is 
well  known  that  men  of  business  are  happier  than  men  who  have  no 
employment,  excepting  that  of  seeking  after  amusement. 

'This  general  censure  does  not  apply  to  that  bodily  exercise  which 
the  situation  of  some  persons  renders  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  which  is  not  a  pastiine,  but  a  duty  :  It  is  only  directed 
against  those  who  struggle  hard  to  waste  their  existence,  by  exert- 
in<y  nil  their  wits  in  contrivlnfr  how  to  jzet  out  of  this  world  without 
perlorming  any  part  of  the  business  for  vi'hich  they  were  sent  into 
it.  And  surely  the  human  constitution  must  be  well  fitted  for 
]>ressing  onward  to  excellence,  since  a  man  often  suffers  almost  as 
much  labour,  fatigue,  and  hardship,  in  glutting  quit  of  time  by 
Idleness  and  amusement,  as  he  would  do  by  filling  up  the  monienis 
ot  it  with  the  efforts  of  a  naitid  advancing  progressively  in  wisd'iint 
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This  is  daily  illustrated  in  the  case  of  those  who,  by  the  airange- 
ments  of  society,  are  born  to  the  possession  of  the  means  of  grati-r 
fyino'  all  their  passions.  The  miserable  exertions  made  by  thsm  to 
Jill  up  their  vacancy  of  mind  frequently  cost  them  more  care,  more 
ioss  of  health,  of  fortune,  and  of  true  enjoyment,  than  would  havi? 
been  necessary  to  have  rendered  them  the  most  enlightened  of  man- 
kind. Nature,  however,  has  so  managed  matters  that  they  usually  do, 
in  the  midst  of  their  anxiety  for  amusement,  acquire  a  small  degree 
of  improvement  arising  from  that  very  anxiety,  although  this  im- 
provement is  often  too  small  to  be  of  much  importance  either  to 
diemselves  or  to  the  world.'     p.  197. 

If  the  author  pushes  his  system  much  further  than  may  per- 
haps be  practicable,  and  would  have  the  time  filled  up  by  va- 
rious, by  well  directed,  and  by  constant  activity,  still  many  of 
his  exhortations  to  shake  off  indolence  are  excellent ;  and  we 
would  only  bring  to  his  recollection  the  old  saying,  that  '  a  bow 
never  relaxed  will  be  good  for  nothing.' 

The  appetites,  affections,  and  passions,  form  an  interesting 
part  of  this  work  ;  and  in  the  introduction  to  this  topic  a  just 
distinction  is  advanced  on  *  the  use  which  nature  makes  of 
our  appetites  and  affections,  and  the  conduct  which  men  as 
individuals  ought  to  observe  with  regard  to  them.' 

*  Nature'  (says  Mr,  Forsyth)  'excites  and  cherishes  them,but  it  1$ 
our  duty  as  rational  beings  to  subdue  and  restrain  them.  In  this  we 
may  seem  to  contend  against  nature,  but  in  truth  we  fulfil  her  pur- 
pose, which  is  that  of  at  once  exciting  us  to  action  by  motives,  and 
of  teaching  us  skill  aad  self  command  by  appretiating  and  subduing 
these  motives.' 

The  benevolent  affections  are  generally  esteemed  objects  of 
praise ;  but  as,  according  to  our  author,  '  every  affection  im- 
plies a  certain  degree  of  imperfection  of  character,'  it  is  not 
benevolence,  but  *  that  which  regulates  benevolence,  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  hs  the  supreme  director  of  human  conduct, 
and  as  the  ultimate  object  of  human  pursuit.'  We  might  be 
in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  scale  of  being,  if  benevolent  affec- 
tions were  considered  by  us  of  little  estimation  5  but  this  evil 
is  guarded  against  by  the  consideration  of  their  value  in  the 
formation  of  character.  Though  they  do  not  constitute  *  the 
perfection  of  our  nature,  yet  they  are  closely  connected  with 
that  perfection;  and  they  are  the  means,  by  which  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  is  produced :  the  most  generous  and  af- 
fectionate minds  arc  at  the  same  time  the  most  active,  earnest, 
and  valuable.'  Rules  for  cultivating  the  benevolent  affections 
are  rejected  for  two  reasons :  because  a  blind  affection  cannot 
constitute  the  perfection  of  an  intelligent  being;  and  because 
our  affections  grow  up  spontaneously  and  require  no  culture. 
And  if  an  individual  is  engaged  in  the  true  pursuit  of  human 
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life,  he  will  ultimately  love  only  the  wise  and  the  amiable,  and 
be  tl\us  regarded  with  approbatior;  by  every  intelligent  bting. 

The  malevolent  affections  are  stigmatised  by  every  thinking 
mind :  as  a  man  improves  in  the  study  of  wisdom,  he  will  be- 
come superior  to  malevolent  passions,  and  they  who  labour 
under  them  will  be  in  his  eyes  objects  of  compassion.  Avarice, 
self-love,  ambition,  and  the  passion  for  reforming  the  world, 
are  treated  separately ;  and  under  the  article  of  self-love  is  an 
observation  on  a  class  of  selfish  men,  who  in  peaceable  times 
so  often  *  govern  the  world,  but  in  periods  of  political  trou- 
ble arefr*htened  off  the  stage.  They  call  themselves  moder- 
ate men.  Under  this  pretence  of  moderation,  which  is  mere 
cowardice  or  selfishness,  they  leave  the  field  to  more  ardent 
spirits,  and  are  disposed  of  at  pleasure  by  every  successive 
party.' 

The  inconsistency  of  a  life  under  the  direction  of  the  pas- 
sions is  well  described: 

*  We  wish  to  reconcile  contradictions,  by  pursuing  at  once  both 
wisdom  and  folly,  by  indulging  our  passions,  and  acquiring  self- 
command  at  the  same  time.  Hence  we  often  talk  of  our  own  pro- 
sperity, and  of  the  prosperity  of  ournative  country,  as  connected, 
not  with  the  progress  of  reason,  but  widi  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  goods.  It  is  seldom  recollected  that  we  and  our  country  exist 
in  vain,  excepting  so  far  as  we  advance  in  moral  excellence. 
We  talk  of  the  importance  of  virtue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  both 
our  fathers  and  we  have  talked  of  our  country's  interests  in  distant 
regions,  as  promoted  by  conquests  and  treacher}'  and  murder;  that 
is  to  say,  we  allow  that  moral  worth  is  a  good  thing,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  consider  ourselves  as  deriving  advantage  from  some- 
thing, not  only  different  from  intellectual  improvement,  but  even 
altogether  hostile  to  its  progress,  and  inconsistent  with  itr,  existence. 

'It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  contradictory  and  inaccurate  mode 
of  thinking  should  infect  our  conduct.  We  have  no  single  object 
of  pursuit,  but  alter  our  schemes,  asavp.rice,  ambition,  pleasure,  or 
conscience,  chance  to  be  uppermost.  VVe  perform  religious  cere- 
monies fiom  habit,  or  a  superstitious  reverence  for  we  know  not 
what.  We  indulge  our  passions,  because  it  pleases  us  for  the  instant 
to  do  so,  or  because  others  uo  the  same.  V.  e  pursue  the  objects 
of  these  passions  with  anxietj',  and  are  thrown  into  s;rief  and 
despair  by  disappointment  with  regard  to  them.  We  do  kind 
actioas,  because  we  are  of  a  soft  tewipcr,  or  are  met  with  in  a  goo<l 
humour;  and  we  act  harshly  when  the  contrary  is  the  case.  We 
pursue  riches,  because  the  world  admires  them;  and  we  think 
ourselves  and  our  families  ruined  by  the  loss  of  them,  because  fools 
have  said  fhat  we  are  so.  Thus  we  stagger  On  at  random,  without 
principle,  through  life.  At  the  end  ot  it,  we  know  not  Avhether 
we  have  been  wise  or  foolish,  and  begin  to  wonder  what  is  lo  be- 
come of  us  hereafter.     The  terrors  of  superstition  lay  hold  of  us, 
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Some  lay  these  asleep  by  levity,  ami  others  by  vain  prayers  and  re- 
pentance :  till  at  last,  between  hope  and  despair,  we  find  ouf selves 
compelled  to  close  our  eyes,  and  to  take  a  leap  into  the  dark.' — ' 
P.  298. 

The  passions  could  not  be  found  In  the  human  race  without 
a  tendency  to  some  good  purpose  ;  and  in  appreciating  their 
value  a  question  occurs,  which  no  doubt  frequently  arises  in 
the  thinking  mind.  Nations  have  been  seen  to  rise  and  fall; 
pursuing  nearly  the  same  career  of  the  passions,  and  then  va- 
nishing from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Is  this  process  to  go 
on  for  ever  ?  and  is  there  no  possibility  of  preserving  a  nation 
from  the  fate  that  has  attended  Its  predecessors  ?  There  Is  only 
one  way,  it  seems,  to  arrest  its  destiny.  Unless  the  pursuit  of 
human  Improvement  Is  the  object  the  most  highly  valued  in 
it,  and  numbers  are  employed  in  that  task,  the  passions  will 
effect  their  purpose,  which  ends  in  total  ruin. 

*  Upon  the  existence  of  persons  engaging  in  it  in  sufficient  nu-m- 
bers  to  enable  them  to  influence  the  character,  opinions,  and  por- 
■suits  of  societ)^,  the  future  destiny  of  nations  depends.  In  ancient 
Rome,  accomplished  and  virtuous  men,  who  considered  pow«r 
and  fame  and  riches  as  pursuits  subordinate  to  intellectual  excel- 
lence, were  so  few,  that  whi'n  half  a  doren  individuals  were  cut 
otf,  the  nation  was  lost.  Th?  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledcfc 
has  with  us  greatly  altered  the  character  and  state  of  society.  But 
as  I  am  here  discussing  the  dutv  of  individuals  toward?  themselves, 
or  the  subject  of  self-improvement,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  they 
who  have  engaged  in  it  as  the  great  business  of  life,  to  which  other 
pursuits  are  accounted  and  rendered  subordinate,  may  well  reflect 
w^ith  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  upon  them  rest  the  hope  of  future 
ages  and  the  stability  of  their  country'.  It  mr,y  be  difficult  to  say 
how  many  righteous  persons  will,  in  this  stage  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  be  necessary  to  save  a  guilty  city;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
the  nation  in  which  men  honestly  and  truly  engaged  in  the  j)ursuit 
of  intellectual  improvement  shall  first  abound,  will  become  perma- 
nent upon  the  earth.  Beirrg  ei'.gaged  in  an  improving  instead  of  a 
fluctuating  career,  it  will  at  aH  titnes  cofttain  multitudes  of  active 
and  enlightened  men,  capable  of  seiiing  every  advantage  that  niay 
occur  in  hurraan  affairs.  It  will  therefore  steadily  increase,  while 
other  nations  decline  and  pass  away  ;  and  its  race,  constantly  aug- 
menting in  numbers  and  intelligence,  will  ultimately  be  the  masters 
of  the  globe,'    p.  329. 

From  the  contemplation  of  man  In  him.self  ai"id  his  duties  In 
consequence,  we  are  led  to  the  relationship  which .  subsists 
between  him  ai*.d  the  Creator;  and  rehgion  forms  a  very  im- 
portant topic  of  discussion.  It  is  divided  by  oo'f  author  Into 
two  kinds  ;  that  which  arises  out  of  the  passions  and  the  Ima- 
ghiation,  and  that  Avhich  is  founded  on  reason  or  the  dictates 
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of  the  understanding.  The  religious  passion,  under  the  namd* 
cf  devotion,  is  well  examined ;  its  use  and  abuse  explained  ;  and 
it  is  concluded,  that  when  it  impedes  the  perfect  exercise  of 
tlae  faculties,  it  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  rational  religion 
adopted  in  its  stead.  The  latter  is  then  examined,  under  its 
four  heads :  the  knowledge  of  the  being  and  character  of  God, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed  towards  him ;  the 
practice  of  our  duties  towards  him  ;  and  a  correct  discernment 
of  the  tendency  of  his  works,  and  the  future  destiny  of  man. 

The  usual  proofs  are  advanced  of  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause ;  and  it  is  justly  observed,  that  we  must  seek  the  quali- 
ties and  character  of  the  author  of  the  universe  in  his  works, 
and  not  in  the  fancies  of  oiu*  imagination.  From  the  unity  of 
design  in  them,  is  inferred  the  unity  of  his  nature ;  steadfast- 
ness and  unchangeableness,  from  the  order  which  prevails  in 
the  world ;  a  love  of  variety,  from  the  various  beings  which  he 
lias  created.  Omniscience  and  omnipresence  are  his  attributes  j 
and  if  the  benevolent  afi"ections  that  mortal  beings  possess 
cannot  be  attributed  to  him,  yet,  in  viewing  the  progress  of 
human  nature,  its  welfare  is  attended  to  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  satisfaction.  The  connection  in  which  this  great  be- 
ing stands  toward  us,  is  that  of  cause  and  effect :  and  here  the 
difficult  question  of  liberty  and  necessity  is  discussed ;  in  which 
the  author  takes  decidedly  the  part  of  the  necessitarian,  and, 
entering  into  a  subject  which  he  might  with  great  prudence 
liave  abstained  from,  advances  an  opinion  that  we  reject  with 
horror.  Matter,  it  seems,  is  proved  to  be  neither  a  solid  nor  an 
inactive  substance ;  and  on  this  account  he  makes  no  scruple  of 
advancing  the  atheistical  opinion    in  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man  ;* 

*  I  am  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  in  truth 
only  one  substance  in  the  world,  that  this  substance  is  mind, 
and  that  thus  Goti  is  indeed  all  and  in  all  that  exists.'     This 

*  lame  and  impotent  conclusion'  arises  from  a  confused  notion 
of  substance  :  which,  if  it  had  been  considered  as  a  collection 
of  ideas  existing  together  independent  of  any  other  ideas,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  meanest  substance  before  our  eyes  is  not 
developed,  the  author  would  not  have  had  the  temerity  to 
hazard  so  wild  a  conjecture;  and,  contenting  himself  with  some 
of  the  qualities  he  had  discovered  in  the  author  of  our  being, 
would  have  waited  till  greater  accession  of  knowledge  had  per- 
mitted him  to  speculate  on  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  great 
Creator.  The  idea  is  not  novel,  nor  was  Spinosa  the  first  who 
embraced  it ;  and  it  is  little  merit  to  Pope  to  have  clothed  it 
with  the  fascination  of  poetry.  A  being  of  to-day,  who  can- 
not analyse  a  common  stone,  must  be  deemed  very  presumptu- 
ous to  model  that  essence  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the 
highest  angel. 
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When  we  had  read  the  sentiment  on  the  nature  of  God,  we 
were  prepared  for  every  thing  that  might  follow.  Many  of 
the  speculations  are  ingenious,  and  several  remarks  on  different 
religions  worthy  of  attention.  Religious  worship  is  allowed 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  we  are  exhorted  to  study 
and  imitate  the  perfections  of  God.  The  question  of  a  future 
state  embarrasses  the  author,  as  it  naturally  may,  but  he  inclines 
to  it  from  the  favourite  notion  of  the  improvement  of  mind,  and 
thinks  that  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  human  species.  In- 
deed we  are  not  surprised  at  his  conclusions  :  for  in  vain  does 
philosophy  aim  at  discovering  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  pretend  to  solve  the  question  of  the  future  state.  If  Ave  do 
not  embrace  the  light  of  the  gospel,  from  no  other  source  can 
any  satisfaction  be  derived  on  so  mtricate  a  question  as  our 
future  existence. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  only  is  pubUshed :  before  the 
second  appears,  the  author  will  have  time  to  revise  some  of  his 
opinions  advanced  in  the  first  part  of  his  subject.  The  great 
fault  is  in  aiming  at  too  much;  and  pretending  to  decide,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  certainty.  There  can  be  no  harm 
In  encouraging  human  beings  to  cultivate  their  minds;  for  this 
is  the  excellence  of  their  character,  this  distinguishes  them 
from  beasts  :  but  very  great  improvement  of  mind  is  consistent 
with  great  depravity  of  heart,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  dis- 
tinction made  between  these  faculties.  It  will  be  found,  that 
the  christian  religion  takes  the  best  steps  to  improve  both  our 
beads  and  our  hearts  :  and  that  they  are  best  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  future  state  of  their  existence,  who  follow  the 
precepts  of  our  Saviour ;  pursuing  what  he  has  commanded^ 
and  avoiding  what  he  has  prohibited. 
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RLLJGION. 


Art-  10. — An  Antidote   to   Infuldity,    opposed  to    the   anti-chrut'ian^ 
Strictures  of  Mr.  Gibbon  ;  containing  Expositions   on  the  Prophecies 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in   Matt,  xxiv,   Mark   xiii,  and  Lule  xxi } 
•with  other  inte?rsting  Disquisitions,  ^ifc.    By  a  Lover  of  Truth,  ^l^o. 
2s.  6d.     Hatchard.     ISOi. 

AN  apt  example  is  here  furnished  of  tile  rage  for  authorship  with 
which  a  poor  wight  may  unhappily  be  seized.     The  work  is  com'* 
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posed  nf  '  shreds  and  patches'  taken  from  various  writers  ;  and  irr-' 
troduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pubHc  by  a  preface  more  absurd,  more 
ridiculous,  and  more  unintelligible,  than  any  which  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  peruse.  We  are  told  of '  the  poisonous  shrub  of  Gibbon 
rooted  in  a  valuable  history,'  of  '  a  mite  of  compilation  offered  to 
the  strong  bulwarks  of  the  church,'  and  of  a  variety  of  other  in- 
teresting particular?,  with  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  entertain  our 
readers.  We  shall  give  the  following  /iappy  specimens  of  the  writer's 
}f-ppy  manner. 

'  I  will  not  therefore  scruple  to  request,  or  forbear  to  hope  for, 
the  protection  of  these  worthy  champions  and  defenders  of  the  sa- 
cred cause  ;  whilst  I  endeavour  to  bring  forward  to  its  threshold, 
the  possibly  benefited  votaries  of  my  shorter  and  more  imitative 
labours.' — 

*  In  all  the  sublunary  creation  there  Is  nothing  single — there  1!=^ 
nothing  without  its  counterpart  or  resemblance.  The  beds  of  the 
ocean  it  appears  have  correspondent  corallinessj  to  all  the  riches  of 
terrestrial  vegetation.* 

It  would  be  very  unjust  to  this  <  lover  of  truth,'  not  to  declare, 
what  we  certainly  believe  and  feel,  that  the  '  remarks'  by  which 
this  selection  is  enlarged,  are  indeed  such  as  the  title-page  afG.rms 
them  to  be,  '  original' — quite  original ! !  ! 

Art.  II. — The  Spiritual  Telescope  ;  being  a  solemn  Inqitiry  respecting 
the  IVorld  of  Spirits,  and  the  Intermediate  State  of  Man,  from  his 
Death  to  his  Resurrection.  By  J.  Bentley.  810.  n,  6d.  Jones. 
1805. 

We  have  made  several  efforts  to  get  a  sight  of  the  objects  which 
this  telescope  is  intended  to  examine,  but  in  vain  ;  the  glasses  were 
.00  dim. 

Art.  12. — A  Vic-w  of  Religions,  in  Three  Parts.  Part  I.— contain- 
ing an  AlpJiabeticul  Compendium  of  the  Denominations  among  Chris- 
tians. Part  II. — contaitvng  a  brief  Account  of  Pagani&m,  Maho- 
medism,  Judaism,  and  Deism.  Part  III. — containing  a  View  of 
the  Religion  of  the  different  Nations  of  the  IVorld.  By  Hannah 
Adam.  To  -which  is  prefixed,  an  Essai/on  Truths  by  Andreiu  Fuller^ 
Sw.    6^.     Button.     1805* 

The  diversity  of  sentiment  among  christians  is  no  argument 
against  divine  revelation.  The  truth  of  the  sacred  scriptures  is  at- 
tested by  the  strongest  evidence.  Yet  Christianity,  taken  in  its 
largest  latitude,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  other  religions 
of  the  world,  than  five  to  twenty-five  :  why  this  should  be  so,  is  a 
mystery  to  us  incomprehensible  ;  but  we  are  encouraged  by  many 
prophecies  to  expect  that  the  time  will  arrive,  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  shall  be  universal. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  good  ;  nor  is  the  execution  infericr. 
It  was  first  published  in  America,  where  it  has  gone  through  seve- 
ral editions^ 
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Art.  13. — A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Berlin  to  his  Friend  in 
London,  occasioned  bi/  the  Seizure  of  Sir  George  Rumbold.  ^vo,  is, 
Budd.     1805. 

The  unjustifiable  seizure  of  sir  George  Rumbold  in  the  neutral 
territory  of  Hamburg,  has  prompted  *  a  gentleman  at  Berlin'  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  friend  in  London  (Query  :  Did  he  also  desire  this 
friend  to  publish  his  letter  ?)  containing  '  a  succinct  view  of  the  life 
and  conduct  of  Macbeth,  artd  a  translation  of  sketches  from  the  life 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  lately  published  at  Berlin  by  Kotzebue;  to- 
gether with  a  short  comparison  of  the  characters  of  Macbeth  and 
Cromwell  with  that  of  Bonaparte,  and  a  summary  application  of 
the  history  of  those  regicides  to  the  events  of  the  present  day.' 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  commission  the  gentleman  in  London  to 
inform  his  friend  at  Berlin,  when  he  answers  his  letter,  that  hi» 
statement  of  the  origin  of  Macbeth,  in  page  4,  is  quite  incorrect. 
Macbeth  was  not  '  an  obscure  individual.'  It  would  not  indeed  be 
easy  to  prove  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Scottish  royal  family, 
although  his  father  Finlech  is  called  king  of  Scotland  in  the  Annals 
of  Ulster  (MS.  inMus.  Brit.),  which  relate  that  he  was  slain  A.  D. 
1020.  But  these  Annals  often  give  the  title  of  king  of  a  country  to 
those  who  had  only  a  part  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Norwegian 
writers  call  P'inlech  only  an  earl.  Finlech's  father  was  Roary  : 
further  of  his  genealogy  we  cannot  say. 

Macbeth's  patrimonial  territory  was  Moray,  and  most  probably 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mounth.  There 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Keneth,  king  of  the  Scots,  con- 
quered only  the  south  Pichts  :  and  that  the  north  Pichts,  separated 
from  the  others  by  the  Mounth  (Vid.  *  Geographical  Illustrations,* 
art.  Mounth),  remained  an  independent  people  ;  and  strenuously 
defended  their  country  against  the  invasions  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
many  of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  their  attempts  to  subdue  them. 
The  Scottish  writers,  whose  materials  for  ancient  history  were  very 
scanty,  uniformly  call  such  deaths  of  the  kings,  base  murders  by 
the  perfidious  and  rebellious  Moravians. 

Duncan  was  king  of  all  the  country  south  of  the  Mounth,  from  sea 
to  sea;  The  boundary  with  England  was  apparently  the  Tweed 
and  the  Solway  :  but  the  lords  of  Galloway  were  almost  indepen* 
dent';  and  the  border  country,  now  so  valuable,  was  little  better  than 
a  desert  frontier.  Duncan  was  not '  an  old  milky-tempered  fellow,* 
as  painted  by  Boyse;  but  a  hot-headed  hero,  and  most  probably  lest 
his  life  in  an  unjust  Invasion  of  Moray,  when  he  was  apparently 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  That  Macbeth  became  king  of  Scotland 
by  improving  the  advantages  which  the  death  of  Duncan  and  the 
infancy  of  his  sons  presented  to  him,  is  highly  probable  ;  but  no 
certain  proof  can  be  adduced.  That  he  was  not  the  tyrant  he  is 
painted,  is  indisputable  :  his  reign  was  *jComparatively  long  and 
happy,  and  the  country  enjoyed  prosperity  and  opulence. 

Wvntown  is  more  authentic  than  any  other  writer  respectin* 

y  s 
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Macbeth  ;  but  he  is  not  entirely  exempted  from  believing  the  black" 
tales  which  arose  from  his  being  supplanted  by  a  rival  tamily,  and 
several  princes  of  that  family  being  eminent  palrjns  of  the  church. 
Vid.  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  B.  VL  c.  i8,  and  Macphersoa's 
Notes  in  Vol.  IL  p.  468. 

We  beg  pardon  for  this  long  digression,  and  turn  to  Cromwell. — 
That  there  are  many  points  in  which  he  bears  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  head  of  the  French  empire,  no  one  will  doubt. 
These  similarities  *  the  gentleman  of  Berlin'  has  pointed  out  witli- 
considerable  accuracy  and  effect :  still  we  cannot  agree  with  him 
that  they  are  such  striking  similarities  as  have  never  before  occurred 
to  us  ;  for  we  think  that  the  principal  of  them  must  have  naturally 
come  into  the  mind  of  every  person  who  ever  thought  upon  the 
subject  :  still  less  do  we  '  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  confess  that 
neque  est  quid  piam  novi  sub  sole,'  page  8,  This  is  indeed  what  our 
author  principally  aims  at,  viz..  to  prove  that  '  there  is  not  any 
thing  really  neiu  in  the  whole  of  Bonaparte's  career  ;'  and  that  '  the 
ridiculous  declamations  which  are  daily  published  upon  his  "  un- 
heard of"  usurpations,  have  made  this  man  assume  an  air  of  ori- 
ginality, to  which  he  certainly  is  not  entitled.'  Page  3.  Yet  in 
pages  30  and  31,  with  extraordinary  Inconsistency,  he  contradicts 
himself,  by  saying  that  '  Cromw^ell  did  not  claim  any  right  t®  the 
throne  of-the  Stuarts  ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  establish  a  new  dynasty 
in  hisr family.  In  our  times,  (he  proceeds),  thmgs  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  This  is  a  ne'U)  Improvement  in  the  laws  of  civil  so- 
ciety 1'   We  fear  the  *  gentleman  at  Berlin'  has  a  short  memory. 

Art.  14. — Plunder  and  Partition  !  as  practised  on  the  Continental 
Neighhows  0+'  Franre  by  Napoleon.  I.  By  an  Englishman.  ^vo% 
2s.     Hatchard.     1804. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  chief  object  of  some  pamphlet- 
writers,  was  to  hit  upon  a  striking  title  to  catcii  the  eye  in  an  ad- 
vertisement, or  at  a  book^^eller's  shop-window.  The  subject  matter- 
is  onlv  a  secondary  consideration.  The  Englishman  of  North 
Town  cottage,  no  doubt,  congratulates  himself  that  he  too  is  an 
author;  but  while  he  was  declaiming  agaiiist  the  areli-robber 
Napoleon,  he  should  have  recollected  that  there  is  soir.e  little  cri- 
mmalitv  in  attempting  to  pick  the. pockets  of  his  count:yinen  by 
offering  for  sale  four  sheets  of  newspaper  scraps  and  supeificial 
observations. 

Art.  15. — .4  T.riter  to  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex,  Sfc.   B^  an  At  ten* 
ii:e  Observer.     8i'«.      zs.     Katchard.      iSo.}..  . 

Although  the  question  upon  the  late  return  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex  has  been  decided  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons contrary  to  this  gentleman's  argutnents  and  expectations,  yet 
his  general  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  concerned 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  every  freeholder  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  franchise,  would  wish  to  oppose  every  attempt  to  seize  upon 
the  representation  of  a  county  by  turbulence,  calumny,  and  perjury. 
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AkT.  i6. — Rtflectlons  on  the  Inmsion  of  Great  Britain  hy  the  French 

An/lies,  t^c.      8ro.      2s.  (id.      Cadell.      1804. 

'    A  very  sensible  and  liberal  pamphlet ;    which  does  credit  to  its 
author,  both  as  a  writer,  a  soldier,  and  a  patriot. 

DRAMA. 

Art,  xy.—The  School  of  Reform,  or  Honu  to  Rule  a  Husband.  A 
Ccniedy,  in  Fi,e  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent 
Garden.  By  Thomas  Murtony  Esq.  Svo,  2s.  6d.  Longman. 
1805. 

The  celebrity  which  Mr.  Morton  wassaid  to  have  acquired  byhis 
*  School  of  Reform,'  was  a  principal  inducement  with  us  to  notice 
iiis  performance  thus  early.  We  were,  however,  greatly  disappoint- 
ed. The  same  ridiculous  levities  which  pervade  all  the  other  co- 
medies of  Mr.  Morton,  are  equally  prevalent  in  this.  His  serious 
scenes,  of  which  much  has  been  said,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ex- 
cite in  the  reader  but  little  of  that  sensibility  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  inspire:  to  be  felt,  they  must  be  seen  ;  and  from  the  cha- 
racters of  the  respective  performers,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
succeeded  according  to  the  author's  wish.  The  introduction  of  a 
convict  from  Botany  Bay  forms  the  principal,  yet  very  exception- 
able, novelty  in  this  piece :  it  smells  of  Germany,  for  the  dramas  of 
which  country  We  have  no  relish.  From  the  specimen  of  the  fine 
gentleman  said  to  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  reform,  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose  our  boarding  Schools,  academies,  &c.,  will 
shortly  become  superfluous;  as  the  hero  possesses  all  the  knowledge 
and  accomplishments  professed  to  be  taught  in  the  circular  cards  of 
these  respectable  seminaries.  We  strenuously  recommend  to  Mr. 
Morton,  and  the  other  gentry  of  the  same  school,  to  be  content  in 
the  emoluments  and  honour  which  they  acquire  by  the  rtpresentation, 
of  their  play,  and  which  they  are  almost  certain  of  losing  by  the 
injudicious/>«^//xc/ioa  of  their  effusions. 

Art.  18. — Theatrical  Gritlcism ',  or  a  Candid  Critique  on  the  new 
Play,  called  the  School  of  Reform,  or  Hew  to  rule  a  Husband.  Writ" 
ten  by  James  Peter  Fcaron.     ?,'vo.     zs.  Barker.     1805. 

Arrant  nonsense,  fox  which  the  author  has  the  conscience  to  as*^ 
two  shillings  ! 

Art.  19. — Too  Many  Cools,  a  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts,  as  per- 
formed at  the  1  'heatre    Royal,  Covcnt  Garden .     By  James   Kenney, 
Author    of  Raising  the    JVindy    and    Matrimony.        %VQ.      is.   td, 
Longma-n.      iSoj. 

Since  Mr.  Kenney  has  prostituted  those  talents  of  which,  from  his 
first  production,  we  augured  favourably,  in  the  service  of  music- 
masters  and  fiddlers,  and  become  in  fact  their  journeyman,  we  con- 
sign him,  and  his  farce,  and  his  overture,  and  his  new  music,  &c. 
to  the  amateur  concerts,  and  the  '  Arabubajarum  collegia.* 
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LAW, 

Art.  20.' — The  Reading  upon  the  Statute  of  TJse!<  of  Francis  Bacoa. 
afterwards    Lord  High  Chancellor,   l^c.     A  New   Ediliim,   with 
Notes  and  Explanations.     Bj  William    Henry    Rowe^  Esq.      8vo, 
Brooke  a/i^'Clarke.     1804. 

Considered  merely  as  anew  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  '  Reading, 
tliis  publication,  from  the  very  few  corrections  it  contains,  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  Its  merit,  if  any,  must  rest  upon  the  editor's 
notes  and  explanations,  which  occupy  above  three-fourths  of  the 
■yvork;  and  which,  we  conceive,  are  more  calculated  to  excite  the 
attention  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  profession  who  are  fond  of 
legal  controversy  upon  abstruse  points,  than  to  afford  the  student 
satisfactory  and  useful  information.  Every  laborious  attempt, 
J^owever,  to  throw  any  additional  light  on  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  important  branches  of  the  law,  deserves  some  commendation. 
The  Notes  80,  106,  113,  114,  125,  and  130,  are  probably  the  edi- 
tor's favourites,  and  contain  some  arguments  on  controverted  points 
TiOt  unworthy  of  attention. 

POETRY. 

Art.  zi'—-Billesdon  Coplow.    Editio  altera,  emendatlor  et  correc/ior^ 
cum  Notts  non  Variorum,    /^to.     15.  Cadell.     1804. 

This  is  a  description  in  verse  of  a  fox-chase  in  Liecestershire  in 
the  year  1800.  If  the  author  has  spent  the  last  four  years  in  com- 
posing it,  he  has  wasted  his  time  most  miserably.  He  may  cut  a 
very  good  figure  in  Meynel's  Hunt,  but  mounted  on  Pegasus  he 
cuts  a  very  sorry  one.  In  his  numerous  notes,  many  expressions 
explanatory  of  the  Meltonian  cant  terms,  horses,  riders,  &c.  are 
put  in  Italics  ;  this  sometimes  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  writer  in- 
tended to  be  ironical.  It  was  once  asked  of  a  bad  reader,  '  Do  you 
read,  or  do  you  sing  ?  if  you  sing,  you  sing  very  ill.'  So  we  may 
say  to  this  poetaster,  '  Are  you  serious,  or  do  you  joke  ?  If  you 
joke,  you  joke  very  ill.* 

Art.  22. — Gayton  Wake,  or  Mary  Dad  and  her  List  of  Merits.  A 
Poem,  in  Four  Parts.  By  Richard  Lhxyd,  Author  of  Beaumaris  Bay» 
2vo.     2,s.     Williams.     1805. 

The  chief  merits  of  Mary  Dod  consist  in  her  being  very  fat  :  the 
.author's  merits  are  of  the  same  description;  pingue  habtt  ingeniuni. 

Art.  23. — Moses  "Diewing  the  Promised  Land,  ci  Seatonian  Prize 
Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Cfiarles  Hoyle,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,     ^^.to.      is.     Cadell.      1804. 

The  annual  Seatonian  priz.e  has  now  been  established  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  very  small  indeed  is  the  number  of  prize-poems 
that  have  risen  above  mediocrity.     If  we  say  of  the  present  prod'iC' 
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tion  that  it  reaches  that  character,  we  may  perhaps  Incur  the  charge 
of  partiality. 

The  subject  is  rich  and  copious,  and  docs  credit  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  who  proposed  it.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  poem  also 
is  judicious.  He  introduces  Moses  ascending  Mount  Pi£2;ab,  from 
whence  he  was  never  to  return,  with  that  calm  serenity,  tb.ut  confi- 
dence in  Divine  Providence,  which  are  the  certain  consequences  of 
a  hfe  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Supreme  Bein^;.  ¥\i,\  of  faith 
and  hope,  the  son  of  Amram  addresses  a  prayer  to  h  aven,  and 
examines  with  complacency  and  deliglit  the  scenes  wi.ich  expanded 
themselves  beneath  his  feet;  '  the  lard  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,'  the  future  possessions  of  the  favourites  of  heaven.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  is  '  called  to  comnunion'  by  the  voice  of  invisible 
Omnipotence  ;  who  explains  to  him,  in  almost  the  same  prophetic 
ivords  that  were  used  by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed,  the  respective 
cliaracteiistics  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  countriesihey  were 
to  occupy,  &c.  The  Deity  then  proceeds  to  unfold  the  most  splen- 
did and  interesting  events  of  the  Jewish  history  :  the  siege  of  Jeri- 
cho ;  the  exploits  of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  Jerubbaal,  and  of  David; 
the  power,  wealth,  magnificence,  of  Solomon  ;  and  concludes  with 
an  allusion  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Moses  listens  in  extatic 
trance  :  as  the  closing  sounds  die  a\vay  ujjon  his  ear,  the  shades  of 
death  come  over  him,  and  he  rt^signs  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  archangel  Michael  descends  from  heaven,  attended 
by  cherubim,  (we  are  sorry  for  this  descent;  it  is  a  copy  which 
makes  us  remember  with  regret  its  magnificent  original,)  who  carry 
away  the  corpse  to  sepulture  ;  and  the  requiem  of  the  prophet,  with 
which  the  poem  closes,  is  '  sung  liy  LCtherial  harjjs  and  eetherial 
hymns.' — We  observe,  by  the  way,  that  to  make  harps  ihig  is,  at 
least,  a  bold  and  harsh  figure;  but  to  make  hymns  sing  is,  we  ap- 
prehend, quite  indefensible. 

Such  are  the  materials,  which  might  be  worked  up  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  interest  :  but  they  should  be  clothed  in  splendid  diction; 
they  should  be  adorned  with  nervous  and  harmonious  versification  ; 
the  style,  the.  ornaments,  the  whole  poetic  apparatus,  should  be 
worth)'  of  the  grandeur  of  the  subiect.  We  perused  the  poem 
betore  us  with  great  attention  :  but  no  warmth  was  excited  in 
our  breasts;  not  one  of  those  lively  and  tumuituous  sensations 
■which  are  the  truest  and  only  test  of  real  ])oetic  merit,  which 
scarcely  allow  the  judgment  time  to  operate,  and  compel  us  to  ex- 
claim, '  This  is  a  poet  !' 

To  dissect  this  work,  and  criticise  it  line  iw  line,  or  sentence  'oy 
sentence,  would  be  an  unpleasing  task,  as  we  should  scklom  find 
occasion  to. praise.  For  the  justification  of  our  censure  {if,  in- 
deed, negation  of  praise  may  fairly  be  deemed  censure],  we  refer 
our  readers  indiscriminately  to  any  page  of  the  poem:  and  will 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  a  passage  which  is  not  inferior  to 
any  part ;   the  last  line  of  it  is  very  good. 

*  Last,  Judah  dwells  from  Ekron  to  the  verge 
Of  Ldom,  and  from  yon  asphaltic  lake 
\V  estward  to  th'  ocean  stream  :  from  age  to  age 
He  gathers  strength,  and  from  the  Jebusite 
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A  mountain  wins,  whereon  the  sacred  domes 

Of  fair  Jerusalem  shall  crlorious  rise 

In  sanct'.tude  august :  Avithin  whose  courts 

The  long  array  of  l^evi's  hallow'd  sons 

Adoring  bends,  while  Aaron's  priestly  line  1 

O'er  worship  and  o'er  sacririce  jirtside. 

So  royal  Judah,  in  dilated  mijiht, 

Superior  stands  ;  and,  giant-like,  bestrides 

I'he  prostrate  Philistine  ;   or,  couching,  lies 

Jn  lion-slumber,  'neaththe  vineyards'  shade, 

Mid  lowing  herds,  beside  the  murm'ring  stream : 

And  who  shall  wake  him  from  his  dread  repose  ?'   p.  90 

MEDICINE. 

Art.   24. — Te4amen   Paiholog'iciiut  Inaugurale,    quwdam  df  Scde    iS 
JSaivrd  Febrin  prcponciis^  Is'c.     is.      Murray.    1804. 

Tnau2ural  dissertations,  which  are  composed  as  acadeu^jcal  exer- 
cises to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  seldom  come  before  th'j  tribunal 
of  criticism  ;  and  m  those  which  occasionally  cla.m  the  puMic 
attention,  we  therefore  expect  to  find  some  novelty  or  'uip-iri  iince 
of  subject,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  spec  m_ns.  wnich 
are  consigned  by  their  authors  to  oblivion.  The  r,ov(  \y  ri  his 
speculations  on  the  subject  of  fever,  possibly  induced  i 'r.  Clutter-! 
buck  to  deviate  from  the  common  practice.  He  attempts  to.prove 
three  propositions;  two  of  which,  at  least,  are  new  :  first,  that  all 
diseases  are,  in  their  origin,  local  or  topical  only  ;  secondly,  that 
idiopathic  fever  has  its  principal  seat  in  the  brain  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
•the  disease  of  the  brain  from  which  all  the  symptoms  of  fever  ori- 
ginate, is  in  fact  a  state  of  inflammation.  '  Annon  igiinr  febris 
pro  specie  phrenjtidis  solum  haberi  debet?'  (r-  37  )  He  Con- 
cludes with  suggesting  that  plirenitis,  i-yuocha,  typhus',  and 
,  f.ynochus,  tC'geiher  with  intL-rmittitig  and  remitting  ievers,  bear- 
ranged,  in  the  order  '  phlegmasiLe'  of  CuUen,  as  ditl'erent  species  of 
the  same  gen u.i,— which  he  would  denominate  '  enceidi-ilitis,'  and 
designate  by  the  following  character:  '  Dolor  capitis,  pierumque 
pnlsatilis  :  sensorii  functiones  seinj)er  turbatae.'  (P-59-j  In  sup- 
port of  his  opinion  the  author  has  adduced  a  large  coll-iction  of  facts 
from  preceding  writers,  which  he  has  applied  wita  considerable 
ingenuity  to  the  points  in  question.  It  is  a  view  of  the  subject, 
however,  with  which  the  various  phenomena  of  tcver  do  not  to  us 
appear  easily  reconcileable  ;  and  much  attentive  investigation,  mo,re 
especiall)- of  appearances  after  death,  would  be  requisite  in  order 
to  establish  the  opinion.  It  may  be  obseived,  that  Dr.  Cullen 
referred  the  origin  of  fever  to  some  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  brain,  which  h-i  terms  'a  diminished  energy;'  to  this  the 
cold  stage  succeeded  a,-:  a  constitutional  effect,  and  became  itself 
the  cause  of  the  hot  stage  and  other  subsequent  symptoms.  Whe- 
ther this  diminution  (^i  tiie  energy  or  powers  of  the  brain  be  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  exciting  causes  of  fever,  or  depend  on  an 
infammatorif.  state  which  they  have  induced,  appears  to  us  a  c^ues-j 
tion  which  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  solve. 
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Art.  25. — The  Domestic   PharmacopcBiay  cr  Complete  Medical  Guide. 
for  Families  y   l3\.  8.0.    45.    High  ley.    1805. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  because  one  of  the  most  igno- 
rant, compilations,  that  ever  were  vamped  up  under  the  pretence  of 
instructing  the  publice  in  domestic  medicine.  It  consists  of  para- 
graphs cut  out  of  Buchan,  Alston,  Boerhaave,  Cheyne,  Arbuth- 
not,  and  other  old  writers,  indiscriminately;  which  being  huddleJ 
together, — 

*  Each  atom,  by  some  other  struck. 

All  turns  and  motions  tries  ; 
Till,  in  a  lump  together  stuck. 

Behold  a  volume  rise!'  Swift. 

The  errors  which  are  thus  collected  together  are  numberless. — 
There  is  scarcely  an  important  disease  of  which  the  compiler  has  not 
given  two  or  more  different  accovmts,  as  if  his  domestic  instructions 
related  to  the  manufacture  of  puddings.  Thus  we  find  the  article 
♦  Consumptions  ;'  which  is  followed  by  '  Another,'  and  '  Another :' 
and  under  the  different  heads,  remedies  of  the  most  opposite  and 
incongruous  nature  are  recommended.  Had  the  compiler  circu- 
lated his  work  among  his  own  connections,  we  should  have  con- 
ceived that  he  had  adopted  a  very  effectual  plan  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  patients. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  26. —  Valomhrosa,  or  the  Venetian  Nun,  a  Novel,  3  Fols.  i2mo, 
12,s.     \j'eix\t  and  Co,      1804. 

Amongst  the  numerous,  or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  innu- 
merable, imitations  of  '  the  Mysteries  of  LTdolpho,'  with  which  the 
press  has  groaned,  we  must  rank  the  present  production.  The  lofty 
battlements,  the  frowning  towers,  the  long  arched  gate-way,  and 
the  draw-bridge,  recalled  to  our  memory  an  old  and  favourite  friend. 
Admitted  within  the  walls,  the  quadrangle  on  a  noble  piazza,  the 
grand  colonnade,  the  large  folding-doors,  and  the  armed  knights, 
still  reminded  us  of  the  original ;  and  within  the  castle  itself,  the 
domestics  Ludovico  and  Annette  claimed  our  acquaintance  and  fa- 
miliarity, under  the  altered  titles  of  Biondo  and  Camilla.  We 
should  have  paused  to  observe,  that  the  author  is  sometimes  an 
agreeable  and  not  unsuccessful  imitator  ; — to  remark  the  warmth 
of  his  fancy,  and  the  frequent  elegance  of  his  language,  had  not  the 
fcrtiier  too  often  presented  pictures  which  ought  not  to  be  exhibited, 
and  the  latter  been  made  the  vehicle  of  ideas  the  most  impure.  Here 
then  the  imitation  ceases  :  we  cannot  concrratulate  this  p'entlernan 
(for  a  male  performance  it  must  certainly  be)  on  the  slightest  am- 
bition to  imitate  that  delicacy  which  is  one  of  the  many  beauties 
so  profusely  scattered  over  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Raddiffe.  They 
who  can  retain  their  patience  after  the  anecdote  which  is  related  of 
Agatha,  Estella,  and  Aquarius,  will  most  probably  lose  it  when  they 
have  reached  the  minute  and  circumstantial  attack  of  Francisco, 
r-a  pampered,  intoxicutedj  and   hutfui  monk, — upon  the  beaut;- 
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ful,  the  friendless,  (he  affrighted  Rosilena  ;  but  it  will,  of  necessity-» 
be  exhausted,  when  they  read  that  the  passion  of  a  profligate  and 
sensual  nun  (Maddalena)  for  her  beloved  Rodolfo,  '  was  of  a  kind, 
which,  iffonns  bad  sanctioned  it^  would  have  been  dignified  with  the 
term — hertuc* 

We  may  perhaps  be  desired  to  recollect,  that  the  portrait  of  Mad- 
dalena is  drawn, as  to  its  outline,  from  an  existing  character,  and  that 
the  stoiy  is  not  without  a  moral.  This  is  a  very  inadequate  apo- 
logy. Jn  the  delineation  of  the  portrait,  circumstances  arise,  scenes 
are  displayed,  and  sentiments  occur,  the  force  of  which  a  page  of 
moral  cannot  correct,  and  for  the  effect  of  which  it  is  no  compen- 
sation. That  author  who  can  dignify  the  illicit  passion  of  a  licen- 
tious nun,  confessedly  faithless  to  her  '  beloved  Rodoito,'  '  occupied 
by  a  variety  of  transient  attachments,'  deserves,  as  a  moralist,  the 
marked  reprobation  of  all  those  with  whom  wedded  love  and  social 
happiness  are  not  a  forgotten  consideration,  an  empty  name.  Upon 
the  whole,  '  Valombrosa'  is  a  pernicious  novel, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  27. — A  Concise  Trmtise  of  Modern  Geographic,  upon  a  Nf~u> 
Plan,  tvifh  Historical  Remarks  detached  from  tlie  scientijical  Part 
ef  the  Work.     By  B.  Dowie.   Small  8do.      1804. 

Mr.  Downe  considers  that  geography  comprises  two  distinct 
parts,  viz.  scientifical  and  historical,  and  has  therefore  separated 
the  one  from  the  other.  He  divides  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  into  the  countries,  empires, vkingdoms,  &c.  which  they  re- 
spectively comprehend  :  these  states  are  again  sub-divided  into 
provinces  ;  and  the  principal  cities,  towns,  &c.  in  each  province 
pointed  out.  The  historical  part  consists  of  annotations  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  containmg  remarks  upon  the  different 
places:  pointing  out  the  buildings,  manufactories,  &c.  for  which 
they  are  famous  ;  the  great  men  they  have  produced  ;  sieges  they 
have  undergone  ;  whicii  cities  are  the  seats  of  government  ;  and 
other  topical  or  historical  observations.  It  is  compendious,  and 
judiciously  arranged  ;  and  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  design 
of  the  author,  viz.  the  benelit  of  youth.  Some  grmi'ii  gentlcme/i 
also  might  read  it  without  disadvantage  :  by  the  tielp  of  a  strong 
memory,  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  may  be  gained  from  a  cur- 
sory and  occasional  glance  at  this  little  book,  which  might  at  least 
serve  to  prevent  them   from  exposing  their  ignorance  in  company. 

The  usei'ul  and  liberal  science  of  geogra])hy  does  not  meet 
w^th  that  attention  which  it  deserves,  in  the  present  .system  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  is  too  little  understood  in  this  country. 

Art.  28. — Pn lure  of  If  orthing  ;  to  ivhich  is  added,  au  Account  of 
Arundel  and  Shoreham,  ixjiili  other  parts  of  the  surrounding  Country. 
By  John  E-cans,  A.  M.     ^vo.       Arch.     1805. 

This  little  volume  will  prove  an  acceptable  and  useful  present  to 
the  visitors  who  honour   the  place  described  with  their  company 
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daring  the  summer.  We  are  only  sorry  Mr.  Evans  sKouId  think 
it  necessary  to  offer  fulsome  adulation  at  the  shrine  of  the  ch^nnhig 
ionnets  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith. 

Art.  2g. — MlsccUamcs^  Antiquarian  and  Historical,     By  F.  Sayers, 
M.D.     ^vo.     6.1.     Cadell.      1805. 

However  useful  these  essays  may  have  been  in  recalling  to  the 
author's  mind  the  essence  of  his  re  .ding,  we  do  not  think  them  of 
sutficient  consequence  either  to  engage  or  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  public.  They  are  chiefly  compiled  from  well-known  publica- 
tions, and  seem  to  have  derived  little  either  of  novelty  or  interest 
from  the  author's  personal  inquiries. 

The 'sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  English  poetry'  is,  Indeed, 
p,  hasty  one.     The  characteristics  of  our  metrical  art  at  different 
periods  are  entirely  omitted  ;  and  the  thirteen  pages  which  it  occu- 
pies are  filled  with  remarks  of  too  general  a  nature  either  to  inform 
the  casual  reader,  or  supply  the  scholar  with  an  accurate  outline  of 
our    poetic   history.     The  '  hints  on  English  architecture'  will  be 
entertaining  only  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the  elaborfite  essays 
of  Bentham,   Grose   and  Warton  ;   the  writei's  object  being  r-.ither 
the    classification,  than   the    architectural  history,  of  our  ancient 
structures.     Generally  sj)eaking,  his  observations  are  trite,   and   in 
some  cases  incorrect.     The  style  of  ecclesiastical  building  between 
1300  and  1450  is  called  the  '  ornamented  Norman  ;'  and  the  cele- 
brated chapel  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  is   cited  as  the  most 
finished  specimen   the  period  will  produce  :     whereas   by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  that  curious  work  was  not  completed  till  a  period, 
even  subsequent  to  1500,  the  date  which  Dr.  Sayers  assigns  for  the 
close  of  the  'Jlorid  Norman.'     In  one  or  two  of  his  remarks,  how- 
ever, we  readily  participate.     They  who  have  already  written   on 
the  subject,  have  not  been  sufliciently  connected  in  their  views  :  it 
is  impossible  to  blend  their  observations;  and  u  systematic  outline 
of  our  architectural  history  must  be  obtained  from   better  sources. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Sayers,  that  '  a  comparative  view  of  the  state 
of  architecture  in   Normandy  and  England'   might  throw    new 
light  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

The  *  observations  on  Saxon  hterature,'  however,  are  better  in- 
titled  to  the  reader's  notice.  It  is  a  branch  of  study  that  has  been 
much  neglected.  But  among  the  names  of  those  who  have  added 
to  our  Saxon  stores  diiring  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Smith  has  been  forgotten,  whose  edition  of  Bede's  *  Ecclesiastical 
History'  Iras  long  been  valued  as  an  useful  production.  In  i)age  90 
Dr.  Sayers  expresses  hopes  of  a  moie  copious  and  judicious  selec- 
tion of  unedited  Saxon  manuscripts,  as  likely  'to  revive  that  laud- 
able attention  to  Saxon  philology  and  compositions  which  has 
been  too  long  dormant.'  In  this  we  readily  coincide.  A  true  esti- 
mate of  Saxon  science  has  never  yet  been  formed  from  its  existing 
monuments:  the  efforts  of  the  Saxon  writers  were  neither  so  feeble 
nor  so   barbarous  as   we  generally  Imagine;  and  their  literature, 
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*^oinciding  with  the  reigning  manners,  may  yet,  if  duly  studied,  add 
a  higher  finish  to  the  page  of  the  historian.  On  this  subject,  or  on 
any  other  of  original  inquiry.  Dr.  Sayers  ma)''  exert  his  talents  with 
Success  :  his  style  is  perspicuous,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  good 
sense  ;  but  we  think  he  wastes  time  that  might  be  better  employed, 
when  he  prints  such  essays  as  the  greater  part  of  those  before  us. 

Art.  30.' — A  short  Essay  on  the  Constnicfion  and Aflvanta^es  of  JJght 
A'tiUtry  acting  with  Infantry^  ^c.  By  Major  Jo/in  Aldington.  Svo, 
2J.  Longman,    1804. 

Major  Aldington  seeins  to  have  studied  the  theory  of  war  with- 
considerable  attention,  and  has  improved  his  knowledge  by  practi- 
cal experience.  He  strongly  recommends  that  to  every  battalion 
or  brigade  should  be  attached  a  certain  number  of  guns,  to  be  placed 
in  intervals  of  companies,  and  constructed  upon  a  plan  which  he  de- 
scribes at  some  length ;  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered  in  this 
construction  is  strength  and  lightness,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
accompany  the  infantry  over  all  kinds  of  grounds,  in  the  quickest 
movements  the  service  could  require,  and  might  also  be  able  to  per- 
form  all  the  movements  and  evolutions  in  concert  with  them,  with- 
out being  any  impediment  or  obstruction.  This  we  certainly  think 
a  desirable  improvement ;  inasmuch  as  the  French,  as  major  Ald- 
ington justly  observes,  owed  their  success  in  the  last  war  against 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  (which  were  equal  to  them  in 
numbers,  skill,  and  valour)  principally  to  the  powerful  assistance  de- 
rived from  a  numerous  train  of  transportable  artillery.  Now  it  is 
manifest  that  the  best  and  only  way  of  succeeding  against  artillery 
is  to  oppose  it  with  a  sufficient  number  of  guns,  or  to  close  with  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  And  when  undiscipHned  troops  have  to 
contend  with  regular  veterans,  what  manoeuvre  is  so  likely  to  ensure 
success,  as  that  of  destroying  their  order  by  breaking  their  line  ? 

Another  innovation  which  our  author  wishes  strongly  to  see 
adopted,  is  the  furnishing  of  the  third  or  rear  rank  with  loaded 
spears  instead  of  muskets.  These  spears  to  be  of  a  sufficient  lengths 
to  fall  three  feet,  when  balanced  in  the  hand,  beyond  the  charged 
bayonet  of  the  front  rank.  The  shafts  to  be  well  loaded  at  the  butt  : 
this  is  indispensable;  as  otherwise,  the  greatest  weight  lying  in  the 
point,  they  might  easily  be  beaten  down  or  parried.  We  recol- 
lect the  use  of  this  weapon  to  have  been  recommended  by  that  cele- 
brated military  character,  marshal  Saxe  ;  and  think  that  it  might 
be  rendered  of  infinite  utility,  for  it  can  be  but  on  very  few  occa- 
sions that  the  third  rank  can  make  use  of  the  bayonet. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  we  cannot  agree  with  major  Ald- 
ington throughout, — as,  for  instance,  upon  the  inutility  and  impro- 
priety of  rifles,— yet  we  think  that  he  has  done  well  in  giving  his  opi- 
nions to  the  world,  and  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  mifitary 
men. 
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Art.  31. — A  Treatise  on  Naval  Courts  Martial.  B//  John  DdafonSf 
vne  of  the  senior  Pursen'tn  his  Majesty''  s  Navy.  los.  bJ,  SteeL  1805. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  treatise  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  its  subject.  It  is  extremely  comprehensive,  and  is  written  with 
great  judj^ment  and  perspicuity.  The  defects  in  our  naval  code 
are  pointed  out  with  clearness  and  delicacy  ;  and  when  the  author 
recommends  the  interposition  of  the  legislature  to  remove  those  de- 
fects, we  are  pleased  with  his  modesty,  and  applaud  his  judgment. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard,  that  this  old  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  public  is  now  quite  destitute  of  employment,  we  hope  and 
trust  that  this  vigorous  and  useful  effort  of  his  old  age  will  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  reward  it. 

Art.  32. — A  Father^s  Gift  to  his  Children  :  consht'v^  of  Original 
Essays,  Tales,  Fables,  Reflections,  l^c.  By  W.  Mavo),LL.D.  Vicar 
of  Hurley,  Berhs;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  uf  Moira,  2  Vols.  %i}o\ 
Phillips.    1805. 

The  zeal  and  industry  of  Dr.  Mavor  are  indefatigable:  the  nu- 
merous publications  with  which  he  has  enriched  tiie  library  of 
youth  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  announce  his 
name,  to  ensure  a  speedy  sale  of  whatever  productions  he  may 
think  proper  to  present  to  the  world. 

'A  Father'sGiftto  his  Children'  deservedlyaddsto  the  well-earned 
fame  of  this  useful  writer.  These  little  stories,  originally  writtea 
for  the  author's  own  children,  both  amuse  and  instruct  ;  yet  the 
language,  though  in  general  easy  and  natural,  sometimes  borders 
upon  a  turgidity  not  comprehensible  by  the  capacities  of  those  for 
.whose  use  the  work  is  intended.  This  is  a  defect  which  we  have 
frequently  lamented  in  many  of  Dr.  Mayor's  productions:  and 
which,  as  it  is  very  easy,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he  would  en- 
deavour, to  avoid.  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  Dr.  Mavor  : 
that  dry  lectures  are  seldom  found  to  leave  any  lasting  impression,; 
but  if  the  moral  you  wish  to  inculcate  be  conveyed  through  an  in-" 
teresting  story  or  an  Incidental  rcfli;Ction,  the  effect  is  seldom  lost. 
We  therefore  make  no  scruple  of.  recommending  this  entertaining 
collection  to  the  juvenile  class  of  readers  ;  convinced  that  they  may 
hereby*  be  allured  to  a  more  ardent  cultivation  of  letters,  and  the 
study  of  the  liberal  sciences. 

Art.   3^.— Z.CV  Promenades  de   Viclor^ine,  cu,  Morale  de  V Eff a fice. — 

,     The  IValks  of  Victoiine,  or  the  Morals  of  Childhood',  desi-jncd  fjr  ih^ 

Use  of  I  uuns  Ladies,  and  proper  to  form  their  Minds  and  Hemts.  By 

Mademoiselle  Lc  Noir.    2 fid  Edition,  forrected  and  improved.    iznQ. 

3f.  bd.  bound.      Boosey.    1804. 

The  pernicious  efFectof  that  verbose,  affectedly  humane,  meretri- 
cious, senfi)ii£?ial  morality,  which  disgraces  without  exception  the 
whole  French  literature,  cannot  be  too  rigidly  guarded  against : 
nor  can  oarents  and  teachers  be  sufficiently  iijipressed  with  th?  ab- 
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solute  necessity  of  inculcating  Engih/i  morality,  and  thato;?/^,  in  the 
minds  of  youth.  Cliildren  well  taught  the  principles  of  justice, 
■will  practise  real  humanity  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Miss  LeNoir's  work  on  infantile  morality  consists  of  twenty- 
four  evenings'  conversations  of  a  mother  with  her  daughter,  who 
is  only  six  years  old.  They  are  chiefly  drawn  fromEnghsh  authors  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  excessive  maternal  fondness,  and  too 
frequent  expressions  of  pernicious  flattery,  may  be  considered  as 
conveying  the  principles  of  English  morality.  We  can  therefore 
justlv  recommend  this  work  as  a  more  safe  vehicle  to  young  ladies 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  than  any  foreign  one  ex- 
tant. To  render  it  still  more  useful,  many  common  colloquial 
phrases,  expressions  of  adulation,  and  the  repetitions  of  a  dire  le 
vrai,  or  a  dire  vrai,  should  be  retrenched  ;  as  alike  incompatible 
with  good  taste,  elegance,  and  true  morality. 

Art.  34. — A  neiu  Infroduetion  to  Reading,  izmo,  2 J.  or  eleven  shil- 
lings per  hundred.     Gurney.      1804. 

We  notice  this  very  little  book,  which  consists  of  one  duodecimo 
sheet,  and  whose  price  is  twopence,  '  since  even  the  smallest 
fishes  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.'*  It  was  compiled  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  for  the  use  of  those  highly 
laudable  establishments  the  Sunday  schools  in  general.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  instruction  of  children. 

Akt.  35. — A  Guide  fo  the  Tongnes,  Ancient  and  Modern',  being  short 
/ind  coniprchensi've  Grannnars  of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  Spnnts/if 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  "with  the  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Sjjriac 
Languages,  each  atone  Vifj;,  and  so  contrived  that  a  Person  of  mo-' 
derate  Capacitij  niai)  be  made  capable  in  a  ftnv  Hours  to  make  out  Stv- 
tences  in  any  one  of  them.  By  George  Bar/ley,  Teacher  of  the  M&' 
thematics.     Folio.     Kirby.      1804. 

DifEcUes  nugae  ! 

Brevis  esse  laboro, 
Obscurus  fio.  ■ 

Art.  36. — Scccnd  Report  of  the  Committee  for  managing  the  Patriotic 
Fur.ds  established  at  Lloyd^s  Coffee-House,  20M  «/a/j/,  1803.  Svo. 
zs.    Phillij;)s. 

Among  the  many  laudable  institutions  of  which  this  country 
lias  so  just  cause  to  be  proud,  none  is  more  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment than  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Notwithstanding  the  calumnies 
and  gross  misrepresentations  of  certain  weekly  scribblers,  who  have 
used  ever}'^  exertion  which  malevolence  or  the  spirit  of  faction 
could  dictate,  both  to  undermine  the  characters  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  committee,  and  to  prejudice  the  public  against 
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the  utility  of  this  institution,  we  are  happy  to  find  their  attempts 
baffled,  and  that  the  fund  is  daily  increasing.  We  cannot  too  ar- 
dently recommend  this  establishment  to  the  patronage  of  those  vvho 
are  not  acquainted  with  its  merits;  nor  can  we  contribute  more 
grateful  satisfaction  to  such  as  have  honoured  it  with  their  encou- 
ragement, than  to  say  that  the  rewards  mentioned  in  this  report  to 
have  been  already  conferred,  equally  attest  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  committee,  and  the  meritorious  services  of  the  objects 
who  have  received  the  well-earned  recompence  of  their  bravery. — 
Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  present  our  readers  with  a  statement  of 
the  funds  of  this  institution  : 

*  Amount  of  3  per  cent.  Cons.  Annuities  subscribed  ^^  i ,  200    o     o 


*  Amount  of  Subscriptions  in  Money 

'  Interest  received  from  Public  Funds,  viz. 

From  3  per  Cent.  Consols  -  -  -  ^(^6804 
3  per  Cent,  reduced  -  -  -  4500 
Long  Annuities      ,     .     -     .        1700 


158,343     5    lO 


13,004     o    0 


*  Vested  in  Public  Securities,  vir. 
In  3  per  Cent.  Consols  ^130,000  cost  69,3.66 
3  per  Cent,  reduced     100,000  —  53,612 

r,8oo  —  a8,275 


Long  Annuities 


;^i7i,34.7     s  10 


5 

10 

o 


Paid  on  account  of  Sums  voted  in  Money,  Ho 
norary  Rewards,  and  contingent  Expences  of 
the  Institution         -  ,  .  . 


^5i»253  15    o 


;^2o,o93   10  10 
r      14,921     I     6 


Balance    ;{"5>i7a 
In  Subscriptions  unpaid  but  expected ^498    7    o 
In  Cash  and  Bills  in  hands  of  1 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  were  exceedingly  flattered  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  Trom  •  A 
sincere  Lover  of  Truth ; '  and  are  only  prevented  by  motives  of  deli- 
cacy from  complying  with  his  request,  and  printing  it  at  length. 
Whenever  the  writer  of  that  letter,  or  any  of  the  society  of  which 
he  professes  himself  a  member,  shall  think  proper  to  favour  the 
Critical  Review  with  their  assistance,  they  may  be  assured  that 
their  communications  will  be  gratefully  received. 

In  calling  Mr.  Elton's  Forms  preff//,  we  gave  the  general,  and. 
surely  no  unpleasing,  cliaracter  of  those  poems;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  select  every  line  or  stanza  that  was 
worthy  of  a  higher  epithet.  In  saying  that  they  would  be  admired 
by  the  ladies,  we  certainly  recommended  them  to  a  very  numerous 
and  elegant  class  of  readers;  and  our  self-love  is  not  a  little  gratified 
on  finding,  from  the  author's  well-written  and  polite,  though  com- 
plaining  letter,  that  they  are  in  fact  admired  by  the  best  female 
critic  of  the  present  age. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  contained 
in  Mr.  Rough's  letter.  That  gentleman  desires  us  to  inform  our 
readers,  that  the  four  volumes  of  Wilkes's  Letters,  published  by 
Longman  and  Co.  which  were  noticed  in  our  last,  '  were  {uirchased 
of  other  relatives  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  fiut  of  his  surviving  daughter,  and 
that  neither  that  daughter  (who  is  his  wife)  nor  himself  have  one 
sixpence  interest  directly  or  indirectly  either  in  IVIr,  Almon's  or 
Mr.  Longman's  publications.' 

Being  convinced  of  the  philanthropic  intentions  of  Dr.  Wood  of 
Newcastle,  we  would  cheerfully  have  p;iid  itnmediate  attention  to  his 
'  Plain  Retnaiks  on  Fever,'  but  that  pamphltt  is  not  to  be  procured. 
Mr.  Murray,  whom  Dr.  Wood  speaks  of  as  the  publisher,  knows 
nothinci  of  it. 


Mr.  R.  of  Lincoln's  Inn  v/ill  observe,  that  one  of  the  books 
mentioned  in  his  letter  is  noticed  in  this  present  number.  Oi'  our 
predecessor's  motives  for  neglecting  his  'Observations  on  the  Rules 
of  IJcscenl'  we  know  notliino  ;  but  that  book  is  now  of  so  old  a 
standing,  tiial  it  will  not  be  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the  priseiiC 
prop 


rietor  to  review  it. 


For  the    sanne  reason,   we   fear,  \fc  must  decline   noticing  Mr. 
Pye's  '  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,' 


ERRATA  hi  our  last  Number. 

Pa^C  149,  line  Dfrom  lottom,  f'jr  1  read  It. — P.  15i,  line  \Z,for  li\  rj.ToLroiv  r.-a.i 
Sj^ji-TtfToo. — p.  155,  lire  1 1 .  for  Altlio'  Hawkesworth  read  Kawkesworth  alsci. — 
P.  Ijy,  llnei  22  and  'J'3,fcr  ISipci  and  Gavcirci  read  aiiifoi  and  9voirx. — P.  1G8,  line  J  1, 
far  icdignatia  read  indignatio.— P.  1 89,  end  of  line  I »,  tke  -a.-ord  part  is  omiilcd. 
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Vol.  IF.  APRIL,    1805.  No.  IV, 


Art.  I. —  The  Life  of  General  IVashington^  Ccmmander  in  Chief 
of  the  .American  Forces  during  the  ffar  ivhich  established  the 
Independence  of  his  Country,  and  jirst  President  of  the  United 
States.  Compiled  utider  the  Inspection  of  the  Honour ahlt  Biishrod 
Washington,  from  Original  Papers  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
deceased  Relative.  'To  ivhich  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  con" 
taining  a  Csmpendioia  View  of  the  Colotiies  planted  by  the  English 
on  the  Continent  of  America.  By  fohn  Marshall,  Chief  fusiice 
of  the  United  States.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (1804),  and  III.  (:8o5). 
^to  1 1,  lis.  6d.y  and  ^vo   lo>.  6d.,  each  volunie,  boards*  Phillips. 

THE  predominant  feelings  with  which  we  perused  these 
volumes,  were  fatigue  and  disappointment :  fatigue,  at  the  pro-? 
lixity  of  the  narration  j  and  disappointment,  at  the  variance 
between  the  contents  of  the  work  and  the  promise  of  the  title- 
page.  Moreover,  the  joy  which  we  were  ready  to  indulge  on 
the  accomplishment  of  our  task,  was  greatly  repressed  by  an 
advertisement  of  the  publisher,  threatening  us  with  one,  if  not 
two,  more  volumes,  which  we  presume  will  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  course  of  the  spring.  The  same  advertisement, 
however,  promises,  *  as  an  appendix  to  a  future  volume  of  the 
English  edition,  an  original  and  most  important  communica- 
tion from  an  illustrious  statesman  in  this  country,  relative  to 
the  secret  causes  which  brought  about  the  peace  of  1783.' 

With  whatever  veneration  the  character  of  Washington  may 
be  regarded,  it  v.^ill  probably  be  asked  by  most  of  our  readers, 
why  his  biography  should  be  swelled  to  so  unreasonable  a  bulk.'' 
It  may  possibly  lessen  their  surprise  without  adding  to  their 
satisfaction,  to  inform  them,  that  the  pages  before  us  contain 
*  ather  a  history  of  America,  than  a  life  of  the  father  of  her  in- 
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dependence.  A  delineation  of  the  private  life  of  this  illusfrious 
man  may,  we  presume,  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  volumes 
which  are  yet  to  appear,  and  which  may  perhaps  on  that  ac- 
count excite  much  more  lively  interest  than  has  been  x-aised  by 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

The  present  compilation,  we  are  informed'  (Pref.  p.xviji),  has 
been  chiefly  extracted  from  the  immensely  voluminous  collec- 
tion of  Tetters  which  passed  to  and  from  the  commander  in  chief 
during  the  war,  and  which  have  been,  carefully  preserved.  The 
object  of  the  learned  chief-justice,  in  his  selections  from  this 
correspondence,  seems  to  have  been  to  illustrate  the  events  of 
the  war  by  the  light  of  manuscripts  of  which  the  authority  Is 
unquestionable  ;  and  to  present  the  public  with  a  distinct  view 
of  the  opinions,  Ehe  schemes,  and  the  feelings,  of  this  illustrious 
rh^VLy  wl)ile  environed  with  a  frightful  ctomplication  of  diffituti- 
ties  and  dangers,  which,  though  they  often  rent  his  heart  with 
anguish,  never  seem  to  have  disconcerted  his  firmness,  or 
clouded  his  discrimination.  . 

Of  these  papers,  however,  '  we  are  greatly  tempted  to 
wish  that  the  author  had  made  a  more  limited  and  judiciGus 
use.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  selection  j 
and  are  on  that  very  account  more  seriously  disposed  to  regret 
tlie  impatience  of  the  subscribers*,  v/hich  has  dragged  the  pre-«- 
sent  publication  into  premature  existence,  disfigured  by  imper- 
fections which  leisure  might  have  reformed,  and  loaded  with  re- 
dundancies which  deliberate  judgment  might  have  retrenched. 
The  public  have  certainly  some  reason  .to  complain,  that  the 
bmrthen  of  literature  has  been  Increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  book,  merely  because  the  precipitation  of  certain  indivi- 
duals has  denied  the  author  time  to  compose  a  small  one.  .  But 
good  and  evil  are  in  this  world  inseparable.  The  facility  oi 
communication  which  contributes  so  essentially  to  the  dtfiusioa 
of  knowledge,  and  forms  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  modem 
days,  also  threatens  frequently  to  overwhelm  learning  with  its 
6wn  weight.  It  has  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former 
titnes  the  stock  of  materials  easily  accessible  to  every  literary 
adventurer  in  the  lottery  of  fame  and  profit.  In  no  depart- 
ments of  literature  is  its  diseased  and  dropsical  exuberance  more; 
plainly  visible  than  in  those  which  are  occupied  by  the  com- 
pilers of  biography  and  history.  It  is  difficult  to  eontcaiplala 
without  dismay  the  alarming  growth  of  their  labours : 

Obl'ta  modi  millesima  pagina  surglt 
Omnibus,  et  miiltfl  crescit  dammosa  papyro.     Jviv. 
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To  exhibit  the  character  of  general  Washington  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  to  it  the  admiralion  it  deserves,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  present  the  reader  with  a  minute  and  faithful  display 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  his  way;  and  of  the 
feebleness  of  his  means,  compared  with  the  eftccts  the)''  accom- 
plished under  his  direction.  Perhaps  there  are  few  characters 
in  the  records  of  history  Avhose  greatness  is  more  independent 
than  that  of  Washington.  His  fame  is  a  plant  which  rooted 
itself  in  the  midst  of  gloom  and  tempest :  it  was  seldom  warrh- 
ed  in  its  growth  by  the  fostering  sunshine  of  good  fortune'; 
but  it  clung  to  the  rock  with  a  closeness  proportioned  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm  which  assailed  it.  On  his  ov/n  herqit 
equanimity  alone  did  he  rely  for  sypport  in  the  midst  of  dis'- 
afFection  and  dismay.  From  the  serenity  and  firmness  of  his 
countenance  were  his  exhausted,  spiritless,  and  naked  soldiers', 
to  draw  that  courage  which  only  could  invigorate  them  to  r^f- 
sistance  against  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  highly  disci- 
plined, and  completely  appointed. 

*  At  the  head  of  troops,  most  of  whom  were  perpetually  raw, 
because  they  were  perpetually  changino;;  who  were  neither  weil 
"fed,  paid,  clothed,  nor  armed;  and  who  were  generally  inferior, 
even  in  numbers,  to  the  enemy;  he  derives  no  small  title  to  glory 
from  the  consideration  that  he  never  despaired  of  the  public  safety, 
that  he  was  able  at  all  times  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  an  armv, 
and  that,  in  the  most  desperate  situation  of  American  affairs,  he  did 
not,  for  an  instant,  cease  to  be  formidable.' — '  To  preserve  an  army 
when  conquest  was  Impossible,  to  avoid  defeat  and  ruin  when  vic- 
tory was  unattainable,  to  keep  his  forces  embodied,  and  suppress  the 
discontents  of  his  soldiers,  exasperated  by  along  course  of  the  most 
cruel  privations,  to  seize  with  unerring  discrimination  the  critical 
moment  when  vigorous  offensive  operations  might  be  advantUge- 
ously  carried  on,  are  actions  not  less  valuable  in  themselves,  nor  do 
they  require  less  capacity  in  the  chief  who  performs  thctij,  than  a 
coiitinued  succession  of  battles.'     p.  xvi. 

Such'  was  Washington ;  and  such  it  is  the  object  of  thl^i 
work  to  represent  him.  It  will,  however,  be  very  difficult  to 
persuade  us  that  this  object  might  not  have  been  accomplished 
fully  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  by  one,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  two  modest  octavos  ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to 
discover  to  what  purpose  these  volumes  have  been  swelled  by 
the  details  of  every  battle  and  every  skirmish,  collected  and  re- 
lated with  the  laborious  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  a  gazette. 
The  description  of  military  operations  can  rarely  be  rendered 
interesting  to  the  generality  of  readers,  unless  recommended  by 
the  charms  of  historical  painting ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they 
should  ever  be  useful  to  those  whose  profession  is  war,  unless' 
he- who  relates  them  was  himself  a  soldier,  and  orcsent  at  the 
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engagements  he  describes.  It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
the  compilers  of  history  either  knew,  or  would  recollect,  the 
advice  of  old  marshal  Schomberg  to  bishop  Burnet.  He  ear- 
nestly cautioned  the  historian  to  beware  of  encumbering  his 
narrative  with  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  battles  :  the 
multitude  could  seldom  be  amused  or  instructed  by  such  rela- 
tions ;  and  in  all  the  histories  he  had  ever  read,  he  declared 
there  was  generally  some  error  in  the  military  descriptions, 
which  rendered  them  entirely  useless  to  military  men.  Had 
this  very  sensible  admonition  been  present  to  the  mind  of  our 
author,  we  should  possibly  have  been  relieved  from  many  a 
weary  page  concerning  the  fall  of  a  redoubt,  or  the  fate  of  a 
detachment ;  nor  should  we  have  been  regaled  with  such  libe- 
,  ral  extracts  from  the  annual  registers,  and  the  dispatches  and 
correspondence  of  the  day.  The  tormenting  prolixity  with 
which  the  expedition  to  fort  Du  Quesne  is  related  (Vol.  II. 
page  80  &  scqq^.),  may  exhibit  a  fair  specimen  of  the  severe 
experiments  made  by  the  author  on  the  patience  of  his  readers 
in  the  course  of  this  performance. 

The  Introduction,  v/hich  presents  a  compendious  history  of 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume.  It  commences  with 
the  discovery  of  Newfoundland  by  John  Cabot,  in  1498;  and 
concludes  vv-ith  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada,  and 
the  peace  of  1763. 

*  The  work  appeared  to  tKe  author  to  be  most  sensibly  incom« 
plete  and  U'lsaiisfactory,  while  unacconipAnled  by  such  a  narrative 
of  the  principal  events  preceding  our  revolutionary  war,  as  would 
make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  genius,  character,  and  re- 
sotifces  of  the  peoi)lc  about  to  engage  in  rhat  memorable  contest. 
This  appeared  the  more  necessary,  as  that  period  of  our  history  is  • 
iDut  little  known  to  ourselves.  Several  writers  have  detailed  very 
minutely  the  aftairs  of  a  particular  colony,  but  tlie  dtsitlei  ahun  is  d 
composition  which  shall  present,  in  one  connected  view,  the  trans- 
actions of  all  those  colonies  which  now  form  the  United  States. 

*  The  materials  for  the  complete  execution  of  such  a  work  are. 
perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  America  ;  and,  if  they  do  exist,  their 
collection  would  require  a  length  of  time,  and  a  labour  of  research, 
which  neither  the  impatience  of  the  public,  nor  the  situation  of  the 
author,  would  enable  him  to  bestow  on  the  subject.  Yet  he  thought 
It  more  elicrible  to  digest,  into  one  volume,  the  most  material  of 
those  facts,  which  are  now  scattered  through  several  books,  than.to 
commence  his  history  abruptly  with  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.'      p.  xx. 

If  this  be  not  a  necessary,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  very  acceptable, 
h:itroduction  to  a  history  of  the  American  revolution.  Though 
k  is  deficient  in  the  graces  of  style,  and  in  that  charm  of  nar- 
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ration  which  invites  and  detains  the  attention  ;  though  it  ex- 
hibits little  of  thai:  enhghtened  spirit  of  philosophy  which  con- 
verts facts  into  precepts,  and  o;::  of  the  records  aad  document* 
of  the  annalist  extracts  a  digest  of  moral  and  political  wisdom  ; 
yet  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  sober  good  sense  which, 
predominates  in  its  management,  cannot  but  communicate  to  it 
a  considerable  portion  of  interest.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
gr  tified  with  .1  view  of  the  infancy  of  those  states  which  have 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  commercial  strength  of  this 
country;  v;!iich  from  the  moment  of  their  existence  displayed 
that  intiexible  attachment  to  freedom  which  ended  in  their  se- 
paration from  Britain  ;  and  in  which  many  have  affected  to  sec 
the  future  asylum  of  liberty,  when  the  gigantic  predominance 
of  some  particular  power  shall  deny  her  a  longer  residence  in 
Europe.  One  most  important  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  this 
account  of  the  British  colonies  : — that,  of  the  numerous  manu- 
facturers of  constitutions  who  were  proud  to  shew  their  wisdom 
by  providing  governments  for  the  new-born  states,  none  were 
found  to  succeed  so  happily,  and  to  consult  so  effectually  the 
practical  convenience  of  the  settlers,  as  those  who  followed 
most  nearly  the  model  of  their  native  country. 

The  curiosity  of  our  philosophical  readers  will  probably  be 
gratified  by  an  account  of  the  original  constitution  of  Carolina, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  was  furnii^hed  by  Locke.  This  pro- 
vince v/as  granted  by  the  crown,  in  absolute  property,  to  several 
noblemen,  one  of  whom  was  lord  Clarendon.  The  proprietors 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  provide  their  new  settle- 
ment with  a  government  which  should  secuie  its  p;osperity: 
till, 

*  Dipsutisfied  with  all  their  own  systems,  the  proprietors  at  length 
applied  to  the  celebrured  Locke,  tor  the  plan  of  a  coiistitutioa 
adapted  to  their  infant  colony.  They  siip[)oscd  that  this  protonnd 
and  acute  reasoner  on  j)ol  tics  as  well  as  other  subjects,  must  neces- 
sarily be  deeply  skilh  d  in  the  science  of  governing  men.  He  framc4 
for  them  a  body  of  fundamental  laws,  which  were  aftcrw;ud>;^  in 
1669,  approved  and  adopted.  By  them  a  palatine  was  to  be  chosen 
for  life,  from  among  the  proprietors,  who  whs  empowered  to  act  as 
president  of  the  palatine  court,  composed  of  all  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  executaste  of  the  powers  of  the  charter.  A  body 
of  hereditary  nobility  was  created,  to  be  denominated  landgraves 
ami  caciques,  the  former  to  be  invested  with  four  baronies,  consist- 
ing each  of  four  thousand  acres,  and  the  latter  to  have  two,  con- 
tauiing  each  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  These  estates  were  to 
descend  with  the  dignities  for  ever. 

*  The  provincial  legislature,  denominated  a  parliament,  was  to 
consist  of  the  proprietors,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  one  of  them  his 
place  was  supplied  by  his  deputy  chosen  by  himself;  of  the  nobi- 
lity ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  freeholders  of  every  district. 
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Thes?  discordant  characters  were  to  assemble  in  one  apaxtraent,, 
#!nd  vote-iis  a  single  body.  This  parliament  could  initiate  nothing. 
The  bills  to  be  laid  before  it  were  first  to  be  prepared  and  assented 
to  in  the  grand  conncil,  composed  ot"  the  governor,  the  nobility, 
and' the  de[)uties  of  the  proprietors,  who  were  invested  also  with 
the  executive  power.  At  the  end  of  every  century,  the  laws'  were 
to  become  void  without  the  formality  of  a  repeal.  Various  judi- 
catories were  erected,  ?nd  an  infinite  variety  of  minute  perplexing 
T€ofulariofls  were  made.  This  constitution,  which  was  declared  to 
be  perpetual,  soon  furnished  an  additional  evidence  to  the  many  af- 
forded by  the  human  race,  of  the  great  but  neglected  truth,  that 
experience  is  the  only  safe  school  in  which  the  science  of  govern- 
rnent  is  to  be  acquired,  and  that  the  theories  of  the  closet  must  have 
the  stam[)  of  practice  before  they  can  be  received  with  implicit 
ctjntidencc. 

'  The  duke  of  Albemarle  was  chosen  the  first  palatine  ;  but  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  election,  and  lord  Berkeley  was  appointed 
his  successor.     The  other  proprietors  were   also   named    to  high 

ounding  offices,  and  Mr.  Locke  was  created  a  landgrave.'     p.  203. 
5 

Under  this  government  the  colony  lingered  till  1 714,  during 
which  period  a  deolorable  course  of  experience  had  plainly 
shewn  its  inefficiency  for  all  the  purposes  of  political  union, 
1'he  proprietors  at  last  consented  to  surrender  their  charter  for 
a  sum  of  money  :  the  proprietary  government  was,  of  course, 
finally  dissolved;  and  the  people  of  Carolina  joyfully  exchanged 
the  visionary  systern  of  the  philosopher,  for  the  solid  and  effec- 
tual protection  of  the  crown.  '  The  colonists,  now  pleased 
with  their  situation,  turned  their  attention  to  domestic  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  face  of  the  counti-y  soon. evidenced 
the  happy  eftects  which  result  from  contented  industry,  direct-^ 
ed  by  those  who  are  to  receive  its  fruits.'    Vol.  I.  p.  373. 

We  catmot  resist  the  temptation  to  insert  an  extract  from  a 
very  curious  address  presented  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chtissets  to  Charles  the  Second  on  his  restoration.  The  strange 
cant,  the  imcouth  '  Babylonish  dialect,'  in  which  it  is  conceived, 
strongly  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  sentiments 
of  a  people  whose  faith  has  been  described  by  Burke  as  '  the 
protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.'    It  commences  thus: 

'  Most  Gracious  and  dread  Sovereign, — May  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty, (in  the  day  wlierein  you  happily  say,  you  now  know  that  you 
are  again  king  over  British  Israel)  to  cast  a  favourable  eye  upon 
■your  poor  Mephiboseths  now,  and  by  reason  of  lameness,  in  respect 
of  distance,  not  until  now  appearing  in  your  presence,  we  mean 
New  England,  kneeling,  with  the  rest  of  your  subjects,  before  your 
majesty,  as  her  restored  king.  We  forget  not  our  ineptness  as  to 
these  approaches.  "We  at  "present  own  such  impotency,  as  renders 
us  unable  to  excuse  our  impotency  of  speaking  unto  our  lord  the 
Jcin^; ;  y«.t,  corvtemplatir.g  such  a  king,  who  h?th  also  seep  advers 
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stty^  that  h€  Icnoweth  the  hearts  of  exile,  who  hatli  been  himself  aa 
txiie;  the  aspect  of  majesty,  thus  extraordinarily  circumstanced,  in- 
fluenceth  and  animateth  exanimated  outcas.ts  (yet  outcasts  as  we 
hope  for  truth)  to  make  this  addrers  unto  tlieir  prince,  hoping  to 
find  grace  in  his  sight :  we  present  this  script,  the  transcript  of  our 
Joyal  hearts,  into  your  royal  hands.'      Vol.1,   p.  177. 

We  are  also  impelled  to  transcribe,  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers,  the  following  very  curious  circumstance.  James  the 
Second,  being  resolved  to  unite  the  colonies  of  New  England-, 
appointed  sir  Edmund  Andros  their  governor  ;  who,  being  or- 
dered to  annex  Connecticut  to  Massachussets,  repaired,  in  Oc- 
tober 1687,  with  his  suite  and  some  regular  troops,  to  Hertford^ 
where  the  assembly  was  then  sitting,  demanded  the  charter, 
and  declared  the  government  to  be  dissolved. 

*  The  assembly  were  extremely  reluctant,  and  slow  with  respect 
to  any  resolve  to  surrender  the  charter,  or  with  respect  to  any  mo- 
tion to  bring  It  forth.  The  tradition  is,  thiit  governor  Treat  strongly 
represented  the  great  expense  and  hardships  of  the  colonists,  m 
planting  the  country  :  the  blood  and  treasure  which  they  hatl  ex- 
pended, in  defending  it  both  against  the  savages  and  foreigners;  to 
ivhat  hardships  and  dangers  he  himself  had  been  exposed  for  tliat 
purpose  ;  and  that  it  was  like  giving  up  his  life,  now  to  surrender 
the  p;itpnt  and  privileges  so  dearly  bought  and  so  long  enioyed.  'J'he 
imij|jC:irtant  affair  was  debated,  and  kept  in  suspence  until  the  even- 
ing, when  the  charter  was  brought  and  laid  on  the  table  where  thb 
assembly  were  silting.  By  this  time,  great  numbers  of  peoj)!e  were 
assembled,  and  men  sufficiently  bold  to  enterprise  whatever  might 
be  necessary  or  expedient.  The  lights  were  instantly  extinguish- 
ed ;  and  one  captain  Wadsworth,  of  Hertford,  in  the  most  silent 
an-d  secret  manner,  carried  0%  the  charter,  and  secreted  it  in  a  largte 
hollow  tree  fronting  the  house  of  the  honourable  Samuel  WvU)'^, 
then  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  The  people  appeared 
all  peaceable  and  orderly.  'J'he  candles  were  c-fticiously  relighted'; 
but  the  patent  was  gone,  and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  conveyed  it  away.'     Vol.  I.   p.  231. 

This  venerable  elm  was  long  afterwards  deemed  sacred  by 
the  people. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work  with 
a  fact  which,  though  of  no  great  immediate  importance,  may 
be  considered  as  remarkable  in  the  history  of  America.  We 
are  told  by  the  author,  in  a  note  to  page  305,  Vol.  I.,  that 

'  So  early  as  the  year  1692,  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
mother  country  .^nd  the  colonies,  on  the  great  point  which  after- 
waids  separated  them,  made  its  appearance,  'i'he  legislature  of 
Ma^sachussetts,  employed  in  es-tablishing  a  system  of  laws  under 
their  new  charter,  passed  an  act  containing  the  general  principles 
respecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  are  asserted  in  Magna 
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Charta,  and  in  which  was  this  memorable  advice  :  **  No  aid,  tax» 
tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan,  benevolence,  or  imposition  what- 
soever, shall  be  laid,  assessed,  or  im|)Osed,  on  any  of  their  majesty's 
subjects,  or  their  estates,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  but  by  tiic 
act  and  consent  of  the  gcrvernor,  council,  and  representatives  of  the 
people  assembled  in  general  court."  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  the  royal  assent  to  this  act  was  refused.' 

Tlie  events  of  the  war  which,  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Canada,  have  been  so  often  told,  and  are  so  uni- 
versally known,  that  we  think  they  might,  without  injuiy  to  the 
design,  have  been  either  entirely  omitted,  or  at  any  rate  much, 
more  concisely  related. 

In  our  account  of  the  remaining  volumes  we  feel  by  no  means 
disposed  to  follow  the  method  of  the  author,  and  to  drag  our 
readers  through  all  the  campaigns  of  the  American  war.  We 
shall  select  such  particulars  only  as  strictly  relate  to  general 
Washington,  and  form  them  into  a  brief  sketch  of  the  portion 
of  his  life  which  is  exhibited  in  that  part  of  the  publication  at 
present  before  us. 

♦  George  Washing^ton,  the  third  son  of  Augustine  Washington, 
"was  born  in  Virginia,  at  Bridges  Creek  in  the  county  cif  Westmor- 
land, on  the  22d  of  February,  1732.  He  was  the  great  grandson 
of  John  Washington,  a  gentleman  of  verj'  respectable  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  who  had  emigrated  about  the  year  1657,  andVt- 
tled  on  the  place  where  young  Mr.  Washington  was  born. 

'  Very  early  in  life  the  cast  of  his  genius  disclosed  itself.  The 
war  in  which  his  country  was  then  engaged  against  France  and 
Spain,  first  kindled  those  latent  sparks  which  afterwards  blazed  with 
equal  splendour  and  advantage ;  and  at  the  age  of  fitteen  he  urged  so 
pressingly  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  British  navy,  that  the 
place  of  midshipman  was  obtained  for  him.  The  interference  of  a 
timid  and  affectionate  mother  suspended  for  a  time  the  commence- 
ment of  bis  millt-^ry  course. 

*  He  lost  his  father  at  the  acje  of  ten  years,  and  received  what 
■was  denominated  an  Enc;lish  education  ;  a  term  which  excludes  the 
acquisition  of  other  languages  than  our  own.  As  his  i)atrimonial 
estate  was  by  no  means  considerable,  his  youth  was  employed  in 
useful  industry  :  and  m  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as  a  surveyor, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  information  respecting  va- 
cant lands,  and  of  forming  those  opinions  concerning  their  future 
value,  which  afterwards  greatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  his 
private  fortune.'     Vol.  II.  p.  i. 

When  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  at  a  time  when 
the  militia  were  to  be  trained  for  actual  service,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  Viiginia,  with  the  rank  of 
major.  The  duties  of  this  situation  he  soon  ceased  to  perform, 
being  chosen  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  as  a  proper 
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person  to  present  a  remonstrance  to  the  commandant  of  the 
French  forces  on  the  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  extensive  tracts  which  he  to  the  westward  of  the 
British  settlements ;  and  which,  though  then  unoccupied  by 
the  colonists,  were  deemed  to  be  included  in  their  o'iginal 
grants  from  the  crown.  This  perilous  and  laborious  service 
he  undertook  with  alacrity,  and  performed  with  perseverance, 
intrepidity,  and  address.  A  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  his  journey  through  the  frightful  wilderness  which  lies  be-^ 
tween  Virginia  and  die  French  forts  on  the  Ohio,  is  preserved 
in  the  report  of  his  proceedings  which  he  presented  to  the 
lieutenant-governor.    (Vol.  II.  p.  5.) 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  a  regiment 
raised  for  the  protection  of  Virginia':  and  made  his  first  essay 
in  arms  by  conducting  a  small  expedition  against  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy;  which,  though  it  terminated  unfortunately,  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  such  courage  as  was 
noticed  by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  legislature.  After  a  short 
retirement  to  his  estate,  occasioned  by  his  disgust  at  the  degra- 
dation of  the  provincial  officers,  who  were  allowed  no  rank 
when  serving  with  those  commissioned  by  the  crown,  he  v.'as 
invited  back  into  the  service  by  general  Brad  dock,  who  made 
him  his  aide  de-camp.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  that 
officer,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  by 
the  same  commission  was  nominated  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  of  Virginia ;  in  which  character  he  made  unremitting 
exertions  to  organize  more  effi^ctually  the  defence  of  the  colony, 
and  to  protect  its  frontiers  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  of  the  Indians.  When  the  evacuation  of  fort  Du 
Quesne  by  the  enemy  had  relieved  his  country  from  imme- 
diate danger,  he  resigned  his  commission,  retired  to  domestic 
privacy,  and  was  married  to  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Curtis,  *a  lady 
who  to  a  large  fortune  and  a  fine  person  added  those  amiable 
accomplishments  which  fill  with  silent  felicity  the  quiet  scenes 
of  private  life.' 

•From  the  period  of  his  marriage,  the  attentions  of  colonel 
Washin^rton,  ivho  had  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  were  tor  fccveial 
years  principuliy  directed  to  the  manageoient  ot  his  estate,  which 
had  now  become  considerable,  and  which  he  greatly  improved,  fie 
continued,  however,  a  most  respected  member  ot  the  legislature  of 
hiii  country,  in  which  he  took  an  early  and  a  decided  part  in  the 
opposition  made  to  the  principle  of  taxation  asserted  by  the  British 
parliament.  He  was  chosen  by  the  independent  companies  formed 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  to  command  them;  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  congress  that  met  at  Philadelphia, 
in  which  body  he  was  very  soon  distinguished  as  the  soldier  of 
America.     He  was  placed  on  all   those  coniiuittees  whose  d\:ty  it 
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•was  to  make  arrangements  for  defence.;  and  when  it  btcame  neccsw 
$ary  to  appoint  a  comiaauder  in  chief,  his  military  cbaTacter,  the 
sohdity  of  his  judgment,  the  steiidj  firmness  of  his  temj>er,  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  deportment,  the  confidence  inspired  by 
bis  patriotism  and  integrity,  and  the  independence  of  his  circum- 
stances, combined  with  that  pohcy  which  actuated  New  England, 
and  induced  a  wish  to  ergnge  the  soutVierri  colonies  cordially  in  a 
war,  to  designate  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  as  the  person  to  vvhoni 
the  destinies  of  his  country  should  be  confidsd. 

'  He  was  unanimously  chosen  "  General  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  all  the  torces  now 
laised  or  to  be  raised  by  them."  '     Vol.  II.  p.  298. 

The  events  of  Washington's  hfe  during  the  period  of  his 
commanding  the  foiTes  of  the  states  are  so  notorious,  that  it 
vill  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  our  readers  with  any  account 
of  them.  We  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  the  last  of 
these  volumes  concludes  with  the  campaign  of  1778,  in  which 
Philadelphia  "was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  the  author  has  interwoven  a,  copious 
account  of  every  material  event  in  the  course  of  our  contest 
with  America  ;  so  that,  as  \\"e  have  remai'ked  above,  he  appears 
before  the  public  rather  in  the  character  of  an  iiistorian  than  $ 
l>iographer.  The  only  circumstance  in  which  his  performance 
can  be  said  to  differ  from  a  history  of  America,  is  the  lavish 
insertion  of  the  letters  and  remonstrances  of  ^V  ashingtcn  to  the 
congress,  and  of  his  general  orders,  add:  esses,  and  exhortations, 
to  his  forces.  We  cannot  sav  that  we  were  much  enlightened 
or  entertained  by  his  extracts.  A  judicious  and  sparing  use  of 
these  papers  might  have  heightened  the  interest  of  the  narra- 
tive, by  a  display  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  "with 
which  the  general  was  embarrassed,  and  the  temperate  firmness 
■with  which  he  encountered  and  subdued  them.  But  the  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  easily  wearied  with  the  labour  of 
transcription.  He  has  crowded  his  pages  with  such  large  por- 
tions of  these  precious  manuscripts,  that  their  chief  effect  is  to 
excite  iinpatience  by  vexatious  repetition,  and  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  mind,  which  is  hastening  forAvard  to  circum- 
stances of  greater  moment.  The  addresses  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  his  soldiers  contain  little  that  has  not  often  been 
said  before,  and  said  better,  on  similar  occasions. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  colonial  taxation,  the  opi- 
nions prevalent  in  America  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  legislature,  and  the  gradual  revolution  of  sentiment 
which  ended  in  the  assumption  of  .national  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence, are  stated  with  considerable  ahllity  ;  though  the 
narration  is  too  much  loaded  with  the  addresses,  appeals,  and 
remonstrances,  of  congress,  to  the  crown,  the  parliament,  and 
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the  people,  of  Great  Britain.  Let  it,  however,  be  i-emembered» 
that  the  author  is  writing  to  Americans  as  well  as  to  English- 
men •,  that  his  countrymen  may  be  supposed  to  regard  this  part 
of  their  history  with  peculiar  fondness  and  exultation ;  and  that 
these  details  may  therefore  be  perused  by  them,  not  only  with- 
out impatience,  but  with  avidity. 

Although  this  work  is  evidently  the  performance  of  an  ardent 
admiicer  of  American  independence,  we  have  hitherto  remark- 
ed none  of  that  furious  and  intemperate  zeal  which  has  fre- 
quently distinguished  the  advocates  of  that  cause  whose  success 
he  has  recorded.  Though  a*sincere  patriot,  Mr.  Marshall  cannot 
be  charged  with  political  bigotry  and  enthusiasm.    But  a  warm 
attachment   to   our  country  is  hardly  consistent  with  perfect 
historical   integrity  •,  and    the   chief-justice    has,   perhaps  un- 
consciously, admitted  some  partial   statements  which  an  un- 
biassed lover    of  truth   might    be  pleased    to    see    corrected. 
He   seams  to    entertain  no    very  keen    sense  of  cruelty  and 
bad  faitli  -except  when   committed  by  the   British.     He  has 
also  omii;t:d  to  stigmatize  with  the  reprobation  they  deserve, 
the  refusal  of  congress  to  allow  other  prisoners  to  be  return- 
ed in  exchange  for  those  liberated  by  the  English  after  the 
afiair   at   the  Cedars  (Vol.  II.  p.  433)",  and   their  still  more 
disgraceful  resolutions  to  prohibit  the  embarkation  of  general 
Burgoyne  and  his  forces  for  England,  according  to  the  express 
stipulations  of  their  surrender  at  Saratoga,  on  the  unworthy 
pretext  that  the  convention  had  been  violated  on  the  part  of 
the  British  by  their  having  omitted  to   deliver  up  a  few  belts 
and  cartouch-boxes !  Vol.  III.  p.  424. 

We  know  not  whether  the  author  hoped  to  exalt  his  hero 
bv  magnifying  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the  enemy  whom  he 
succbssfuUy  opposed  *,  but  he  has  shewn  considerable  anxietv  to 
rescue  the  character  of  sir  William  Howe  from  the  prejudices 
generally  indulged  against  him  in  England,  (p.  407.)  The 
obi: gations  of  America-  to  the  sagacity,  firmness,  and  activity 
of  Washington,  will  readily  be  admitted  :  but  respecting  Ins 
antagonist,  we  believe  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  this  part  of 
the  world ;  which  is,  that  he  contributed  nearly  as  much  us 
Washington  to  the  ruin  of  the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  and  tp 
the  salvation  of  that  of  America. 

On  the  style  of  this  performance  we  have  but  littl;  to  remark: 
it  is  frequently  hasty  and  unpolished  •,  in  many  parts  languid, 
jn  others  somevvdiat  deficient  in  perspicuity ;  and  it  seldom 
rises  above  the  level  of  sober,  unambitious  mediocrity.  The 
fault  of  the  narration  is,  that  it  perpetually  oppresses  and  en- 
tangles the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  subordinate  and  need- 
Jess  circumstances. 

These  pages  are  also  disfigiu'cd  by  some  words  and  expre§* 
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slons  which,  though  they  may  be  perfectly  legitiinale  in  the 
country  of  the  author,  will  scarcely  hnd  an  undisputed  currency- 
en  tiiis   side  of  the  Atlantic.     We  read  of '  wjluenhal  men,' 
'■dominant  principles/  and  '  demoralizing  systems.'     "We  hear  of 
the  fall  succeeding  tht  penjn','  to  settle  the  country.     We  have 

*  reseniblage'  for  '  reass^inblint^.'     The  writer   informs   us  that 
the  object  of  punishment  was  *  to  coerce  obedience  ;'  that  the  , 
parliament  of  Carolina  '  could  initiate  nothing,'  that  the  re- 
cruiting service  ^progressed  heavily,'  that  Masiiachussets  ^pro- 
duced a    cautious   neutrality,'    and  that  general  Washington 

*  possessed  too  much  discernment  tt>  be  dazzled  with  the  false 
hriliTaut  presented  by  those  who  urged  the  necessity  of  storming 
Philadelphia.'  If  the  commander-in-chief  really  did  assure  his 
army  that  '  any  ofiicer,  soldier,  or  corps,  which  should  distin- 
guish him  or  thcv:sch.'tSy  should  meet  with  notice  and  rewards, 
he  may  be  forgiven  for  neglecting  the  niceties  of  language  m 
the  tumult  of  a  camp ;  but  his  historian  will  not  so  easily  be 
excused  for  admitting  such  unskilful  and  inelegant  combina- 
tions as  ^  all-hnportanty  '  all-essential^  and  '  water-force'  for 
forces  employed  by  water. 

We  despair  of  being  able  to  entertain  our  readers  by  the 
production  of  particular  passages,  and  therefore  shall  not  swell 
our  pages  by  useless  transcription.  A  few  i^hort  extracts  will 
be  sufficient.  The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  Washington  to 
a  friend  in  New  England,  v.dio  had  expressed  seme  apprehen- 
sion, occasioned  by  a  report  that  the  malice  of  an  illiberal  fac- 
tion formed  against  him  in  congress  had  driven  him  to  the 
resolution  of  resigning  his  command.  It  is  stamped  with  the 
dignity  of  conscious  virtue. 

*  I  can  assure  you  that  no  person  ever  heard  me  drop  an  expres- 
sion that  had  a  tendency  to  resignation.  The  same  principles  that 
Jed  me  to  embark  in  the  <)pj)osition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  ot  Great 
Britain  operate  with  additional  force  at  this  day  ;  nor  is  it  xny  de- 
sire to  wuhdraw  my  services  while  they  are  considered  of  import- 
ance in  the  present  contest  :  but  to  report  a  design  of  this  kind  is 
among  the  aits  wliich  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  effect  a  change 
are  practising  to  bring  it  to  pass.  I  have  said,  and  1  still  do  say, 
that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  that 
would  return  to  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  with  more  heart-feU  joy 
than  1  should.  But  I  would  have  this  declaration  accompanied  by 
these  sentiments,  that,  while  the  public  are  satisfied  with  my  en- 
deavours, I  mean  not  to  shrink  from  the  cause ;  but  the  moment 
her  voice,  not  that  of  faction,  calls  upon  me  to  resign,  1  shall  do  it 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  the  weary  traveller  retired  to  rest.' 

Vol.  ill.  p.  365. 

General  Convray,  who  had   been  a  very  active  enemy  of 
Washington,  was  engaged  in  a  duel  with  general  Cadwallader, 
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-in  which  he  received  a  wound,  for  some  time  supposed  to  tife 
mortnl.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Washington 
by  Conway,  when  his  recovery  was  despaired  of,  and  when  his 
mind  was  in  a  temper  which  could  admit  no  interest  or  passion 
to  interfere  with  truth.  It  may  therefore  be  read  as  the  purest 

encomium  on  the  character  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

-  ■  li^i  ... 

*  Sir, —  I  find  myself  just  able  to  bold  the  pen  during  a  few 
minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  rfiy  sincere  grief 
for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any  thing  disagreeable  to  your  ex- 
cellency. My  career  will  soon  be  over  ;  therefore  justice  and  truth 
prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments.  You  are  in  my  eyes  the 
great  and  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration, 
and  esteem  of  those  states  whose  Hberties  you  have  asserted  by  your 
virtues.'     Vol.  III.  p.  413. 

Washington  was  in  an  eminent  degree  master  of  those  qua- 
lities which  the  desperate  situation  of  his  country  required  ia 
her  protector.  Kis  temper  was  subject  to  no  eccentric  and  irre- 
gular impulses  ;  he  was  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  that  im- 
patient desire  for  distinction  which  often  loses  itself  by  search-^ 
ing  for  the  shortest  way  to  success.  He  was  content  to  pursue 
the  happiness  of  his  country  through  the  most  rugged  and 
circuitous  path.  He  had  a  steadiness  of  good  sense,  which  no 
combination  of  niischances  could  disconcert;  and  a  sober  inflex- 
ible intrepidity,  which  foi  bade  him  ever  to  despair.  His  activity 
was  without  rashness,  and  his  valour  without  tumult  or  osten- 
tation. He  exhibited  in  a  wonderful  degree  that  difficult 
species  of  heroism  by  which  Fabricius  saved  Rome  j  and 
which  can  encounter  the  clarneurs  of  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  temerity,  with  the  same  indltfcrence  that  it  dcties  danger, 
pain,  and  death.  To  these  we  learn  that  he  added  other  qua- 
lities no  less  essential  to  the  success  of  a  commander. 

*  Happily  for  America  there  was  in  the  character  of  Washington, 
something-  v/hich  enabled  bim,  notwithstanding  the  discordant  ma- 
terials of  which  his  army  was  composed,  to  attach  both  his  ohlcers 
and  soldiers  so  strongly  to  his  person,  that  no  distress  could  weaken 
their  affection,  nor  impair  the  respect  and  veneration  in  which  he 
was  held  by  them.  To  this  sentiment  is  greatly  to  be  attributed 
the  preservation  of  a  respectable  military  force,  under  circumstances 
but  too  well  calculated  for  its  dissolution.'     Vol.  111.  P.  401. 

On  the  v/hole,  we  must  allow  to  this  performance  the  praise 
of  an  industrious  compilation.  Nor  does  the  author  appear  to 
claim  for  it  a  higher  character.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  no- 
tice the  modesty  of  his  pretensions,  and  his  fears  lest  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  should  be  disappointed.*      We  are 

*  See  Preface. 
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jwilling  to.  regard  these  declarations  of  his  diffidence  as  Virtusil 
engagements  to  render  his  work  more  worthy  of  the  public  at- 
tention, if  another  edition  shall  be  called  for  ;  and  this,  avc  think, 
he  cannot  more  effectually  accomplish  than  by  a  judicious  con- 
iraction  of  its  dimensions. 

"We  shall  be  careful  to,  announce  the  remaining  volumes,  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 


Art.  11.— '  Kistory  of  the  Progress  and  present  Siate  of  uilnimql 
Chemistry.  By  W.  B.  JohnsaUy  M.  B.  ^  vols.  Zvo,  il.  45. 
Johnson.     1804. 

CURIOSITY  has  stimulated  experimental  philosophers  tp 
investigate  the  nature,  properties,  and  constituent  parts,  of  al- 
most every  inanimace  substance  :  metaphysicians  have  treated 
copiously  on  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  mind  :  ana- 
tomists have  accurately  developed  the  mechanism  of  animals  : 
feut  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  repugnance  to  explore  the 
component  principles  cf  animalized  bodies.  Any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  collect  the  scattered  opinions  and  isolated  expe- 
riments of  the  philosophic  investigators  of  animal  substances, 
must  be  hailed  alike  by  the  speculative  chemist  and  the  physio- 
logist, as  a  work  calculated  to  be  of  primary  utility.  To  the 
■former  it  should  present  a  xnirror  in  which  the  imperfections 
and  deficiencies  of  his  science  are  displayed  :  to  the  latter,  sug- 
gest new  analogies,  new  combinations  of  medicines  to  augment 
their  curative  powers,  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  heahng 
art.  From  the  experimentalist,  whose  mind,  ever  intent  on  new 
discoveries,  is  devoted  to  the  accurate  observation  and  examina- 
tion of  all  the  numerous  appearances,  affinities,  and  new  results, 
of  his  operations,  little  critical  arrangement  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  historian,  unoccupied  by  original  in- 
quiries, to  combine,  arrange  in  chronological  order,  and  collect 
into  a  small  but  powerful  focus,  detached  facts  and  explanatory 
opinions,  in  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  oripin, 
progress,  and  actual  state,  of  any  science.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  mere  historian,  who,  totally  regardless  of  dates  and 
the  natural  progress  of  knowledge,  presents  us  with  an  irregular 
mass  cf  incoherent  experiments  and  opinions,  translated  or 
transcribed  with  all  that  verbosity  which  an  over-anxiety  to  be 
perspicuous  often  erroneously  adopts  .''  A  protracted  history  of 
experiments,  in  a  monotonous  style  so  much  more  tedious  than 
that  of  the  originals,  that  it  conveys  no  idea  of  the  idiosyncracy 
or  point  in  view  of  the  different  operators,  replete  with  unim- 
portant repetitions  (pages  19,  21,  &c.),  without  any  attention 
to  eras,  to  philological  accuracy,  and  still  less  to  the  relative 
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tjuantitles  taf  the  results  of  chemical  analysis — Such,  we  fear, 
will  be  found  the  present  work. 

The  autluiT,  after  referring  to  the  system  of  Dauberton, — a. 
work  too  modern  to  be  original,  and  too  old  to  contain  the  late. 
discoveries, — pi-oceeds  to  divide  the  animal  substances  that  have' 
be^n  submitted  to  any  chemical  analysis,  in  the  following  man-. 
ijer.:  *  i.  Fluids:  2.  Solids  :  3.  Hard  Parts  :  4.  External  Parts  : 
c^  Diis  :  6.  Acids:  7.  Ifoisons  :  Z.  Aroinatics  :  9.  Colouring 
Matter:  iq.  C5.//£T^/i(5«j":  and  11.  Excrernents.'  (p.  2.)  A  reca- 
pitulation of  the  component  parts  of  animal  bodies ;  and  an  ap- 
pendix of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  insects,  &c.  terminate  the 
second  volume :  and  the  third  is  '  on  life — irritability,  respira« 
tion  and  animal  heat — ^fa/i6-^putrefaction.* 

The  division  is  at  once  extremely  inaccurate,  redundant,  and 
incomplete.  1  |ie  terms  ^solids'  and  ^hard  parts'  may  serve  for  the 
purposes  of  surgery,  but  are  too  inaccurate  to  be  tolerated  ia 
the  modern  language  of  chemistry^  Animal '  oils'  rarely  or  never 
exiit  naturally  in  the  fluid  state,  and  therefore  might  have  beeii 
treated  as  'solid?.'  *Aromatics,'  under  which  indefinite  term  we. 
find  only  ambergris,  castor,  civet,  and  musk,  are  so  nearly  allied 
to  animal  'concretions,'  that  it  will  only  perplex  the  memory 
and  propagate  false  notions,  to  treat  them  under  distinct  heads^ 
Almost  every  animal  substance  has  its  peculiar  aromoy  or  odori- 
ferous principle  \  but  on  that  account  must  not  be  placed  in  a 
distinct  division. — Nor  do  we  find,  more  accuracy  or  perspicuity 
in  the  subordinate  arrangements.  'I  he  author  presents  \xs^ 
throughout  the  work,  with  a  crude  collection  of  experiments 
wliich  are  presumed  to  be  '  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,' 
then  subjoins  a  general  recapitulation  :  thus  reversing  the  order 
of  his  title,  and  the  natural  progress  of  human  science. 
.  Dr.  Johnsan,  after  slightly  mentioning  the  different  methods 
of  analysing  animal  substances,  commences  with  experiments 
o-n  eggs,  which  Fourcroy  supposes  to  be  coagulated  by  the  magic 
powers  of  oxigen.  Carratlori,  however,  more  correctly  shev.'S 
that  oxigen  is  not  even  absorbed  by  the  white  of  eggs ;  the  vo- 
lume of  which  is  not  changed  either  in  the  coagulated  or  liquid 
state.  He  attributes  coagulation  to  a  change  produced  by  tl^e 
solvent  power  of  caloric,  and  the  disposition  of  the  integrant 
parts  of  the  white  to  obey  the  force  of  cohesion. 

By  analysis  the  blood  is  divided  into  three  parts  : — ist,  The 
white  serum  (which  contains  albumen  and  gelatin)  :  2d,  The 
red  serum,  or  colouring  matter  :  and  3d,  The  fibrin.  '  The 
ivhite  serum  Is  more  abundant  than  the  fibrin,  -^nd  the  red 
the  least.'  Its  component  parts  consist  of  oxigen,  azote,  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  sulphur,  phosphoric  acid,  soda,  lime,  iron,  and  X 
peculiar  arMTKi.  To  these  we  might  add  calorie;  and,  however 
they  may  be  actually  combmcnt  parts  itccordirg  to  the  nature 
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and  variety  of  our  food,  it  is  yet  extremely  Improbable  that 
they  are  all  essential  or  constituent  parts  of  the  vital  fluid.  Oil" 
this  head  we  know  enough  of  the  character  of  Fourcroy,  to  re- 
gard his  avowedly  imperfect  experiments  on  the  blood  of  the 
foetus,  as  a  jeti  d' esprit.  The  membranous  matter,  or  fibrin,  of 
the  blood,  is  separable  by  rubbing  the  coagulum  between  the 
fingers  in  water-,  which  carries  away  the  colouring  matter,  and 
leaves  the  real  fibrin,  that  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  coaguiable  lymph.  According  to  physiologists,  fibrin  Is 
destined  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and  repairing  the  substance 
of  the  muscles.  Our  author  details  the  causes  of  the  coagula-. 
tion  of  the  blood  (allowing  it  a  vital  principle),  after  the  French' 
chemists  Parmentisr  and  Deyeux;  whose  speculations  contain 
nothing  which  cannot  be  traced  to  those  of  Hunter,  Hewson, 
&c.  Dr  Johnson  seems  not  to  have  known  the  experiments 
on  muscular  irritability  with  the  galvanic  fluid. 

The  examination  of  milk,  and  its  acetous  and  vinous  fermen- 
tations, shews,  according  to  Stipriaan,  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  milk  of  the  cow ;  while 
Plenek  affirms  that  of  the  mare,  as  containing  the  greater 
abundance  of  sugar.  The  remote  component  parts  of  milk  are 
oxigen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  soda,  azote,  phosphorus,  and  lime, 
and  some  chemists  add  iron.  Then  follows  (admirable  arrange- 
ment !)  a  *  history  of  miik,'  with  more  desultory  experiments, 
and  a  pompous  account  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Roque- 
ibrt  cheese,  made  of  sheep's  and  ass's  milk.  As  the  author  has 
never  tasted  it  at  Roquefort,  we  can  assure  him  from  expe- 
rience that  even  there,  if  he  has  the  palate  of  an  Englishman, 
he  would  esteem  it  very  inferior,  both  in  flavour  and  texture,  to 
the  common  cheese  in  Wales. 

On  the  gastric  juice,  or  menstruum  In  the  stomach  that  faci- 
litates digestion,  the  experiaients  of  the  Italian  chemists  Car- 
minati,  BrugnateUi,  and  Scopoli,  particularly  the  latter,  drawn 
from  French  accounts,  are  very  Incorrectly  related.  This  fluid, 
taken  from  the  human  body  in  health,  is  composed  of  water 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  muriat  of  soda,  and  an  animal  sub- 
stance said  to  aflbrd  phosphat  of  ammonia.  We  subjoin  the 
following  extract ;  which,  if  not  useful  against  the  prevalent  dis- 
ease of  empiricism,  may  perhaps  amuse  some  of  our  sedentary 
readers  who  are  troubled  with  indigestions,  &c. 

*  Substances  insoluble,  or  that  were  not  digested  in  the  usual  time 
{three  hours)  in  the  stomach,  accortling  to  Gosse  of  Geneva. 

'  Animal  substances  ; — i.  Tendinous  parts:  2.  Bones  :  3.  Oily 
or  fdtty*  parts  ;  4.  Indurated  white  of  egg.     Vegetable  substances; 

*  This  isjiot  to  be  understood  of  fat  meat.    Rtv, 
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—  I.  Clly  or  emulsive  seeds:  2.  Expressed  oils  of  different  nuts 
and  kernels  :  3.  Dried  grapes,  and  the  skins  of  fish:  4.  Kind  of 
farinaceous  sub.^tances:  5.  Pods  of  beans  and  pease:  6.  Skins  of 
stone  fruits:  7.  Husks  of  fruits  with  grains  or  seeds  :  S.Capsulesof 
iiuit  with  "'rains:   9.  Ligneous  stones  of  fruits,  &:c. 

*  Substances ^ff;-//y  ,iolub!e,  or  parts  of  which  were  digested. 

'  Animal  substances: — i.  Pork  dressed  various  ways:  a.  Black 
puddings:  3.  Fritters  of  eggs,  fried  eggs  and  bacon.  Vegetable 
substances;—!.  Sallads  of  different  kinds,  rendered  more  so  when 
dressed:  2.  White  cabbage  less  soluble  than  red:  3.  Beet,  car- 
doons,  onions,  and  leeks:  4.  Roots  of  scurvy  grass,  red  and  yellow 
Carrots,  succory,  are  more  insoluble  in  the  form  of  sallad  than  any 
other  way:   5.    The    pulp  of  fruit  with  seeds,  when   not   fluid: 

6.  Warm   bread  and   sweet   ])astry,  from   their  producing  acidity  ; 

7.  Fresh  and  dry  f.gs.  By  frying  all  the  substances  in  butter  or  oil 
they  became  still  less  soluble  (digestible).  If  not  dis-solved  in  the 
stomach,  they  are,  however,  in  their  passage  through  the  intestines. 

'  Substances  soluble  or  easy  of  digestion,  and  which  are  reduced 
to  a  pulp  in  an  hour  and  half. 

'  Animal  substances: — I.  Veal,  lamb,  all  gelatinous  substances, 
and  in  general  the  flesh  of  j^oung  animals,  are  sooner  dissolved  than 
that  of  old  :  2.  Fresh  eggs  :  3.  Cow's  milk  :  4.  Perch  boiled  with  a 
little  salt  and  parsley  :  when  fried  or  seasoned  with  oil,  wine,  and 
white  sauce,  it  is  not  so  soluble.  Vegetable  substances  : — i.  Herbs, 
as  spinach  mixed  with  sorrel,-  are  less  soluble.  Celerj',  tops  of 
asparagus,  and  hops:  2.  Bottom  of  artichokes:  3.  Boiled  pulp  of 
fruits,  seasoned  with  sugar  :  4.  Pulp  or  meal  of  farinaceous  seeds: 
5.  Different  sorts  of  wheaten  laread,  without  butter,  the  second  day- 
after  baking,  the  crust  more  so  than  the  crumb.  Salted  bread  more 
so  than  that  without  salt;  browii  bread  in  proportion  as  it  contains 
more  bran  is  less  soluble:  6.  Rapes,  turnips,  pot-atoes,  parsnips, 
tiot  too  old. 

'  Substances  which /r/f///ffl/f^/ the  menstrual  power  of  the  gastric 
juice,  are  s.a  salt,  spices,  mustard,  scurvy-grass,  horse-radish, 
radish,  capers,  wine,  spirits  in  small  quantities,  cheese,  particularly 
when  old,  sufjar,  various  bitters. 

'  Substances  which  retarded  the  gastric  power,  are  water,  parti- 
cularly hot,  all  acids,  astringents,  Peruvian  bark  taken  after  dinner  : 
unctuous  substances,  kermes,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.  Gosse  like- 
wise observed,  that  employment  after  a  meal  suspended  or  retarded 
digestion,  as  well  as  leaning  with  the  breast  against  a  table,  and  that 
repose  of  mind,  vertical  position  and  gentle  exercise  facilitated  it.* 
Vol.  I.  p.  210. 

It  appears  that  Carmiuati,  by  digesting  two  drachms  of  fresh 
veal  in  an  ounce  of  spring  water,  adding  five  grains  of  common 
salt,  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  about  100°  of  Fahrenheit  for 
sixteen  hours,  and  decanting  the  Hquor,  imitated  the  gastric 
juice  of  carnivorous  animals.  By  repeated  digestion  with  fresh 
ilesh,  he  found  it  became  much  stronger,  and  more  similar  to 
tlie  natural  gastric  juice.     Struve,  with  phosphoric  acid  and 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  4.  Aprils  1805,  A  a 
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volatile  alkali,  made  a  liquor  which  produced  an  effect  simllaf 
to  the  gastric  juice  on  aliments. 

The  bile,  considered  as  a  necessary  stimulus  to  the  intestines, 
keeping  up  their  energy  and  peristaltic  motion,  and  thereby 
facilitating  digestion,  according  to  Dr.  Saunders,  contains  :  i . 
Water  impregnated  with  the  odorous  principle:  2.  A  mucila- 
ginous substance,  resembling,  the  albumen  :  3 .  A  resinous  sub- 
stance containing  the  colouring  principle  and  bitter  taste  :  and 
4.  The  mild  mineral  alkali.  The  combination  of  the  bitter 
resin  with  the  alkali,  he  supposes,  forms  the  saponaceous  mat- 
ter. Fourcroy  calls  It  a  biliary  or  real  animal  soap.  Our  author 
here  offers  his  own  opinion,  and  considers  it,  with  Galen  and 
Paracelsus,  merely  an  excrement. 

*  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the  use  of  the 
bile,  and  the  viscus  that  secretes  it,  it  would  appear,  as  Fourcroy 
has  well  observed,  that  the  liver  has  a  great  connection  with  the 
lungs,  not  only  from  the  facts  already  mentioned,  but  from  the  large 
tsize  of  this  viscus  in  the  foetus  which  has  not  yet  respired ;  and 
that  whatever  action  the  bile  may  h'ave  upon  the  food,  or  on  the  in- 
testines in  ditjestion,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  liver  deprives 
the  blood  which  passes  through  it  of  some  of  its  noxious  parts,  per- 
forming an  excrementitious  operation  in  the  abdomen,  whilst  the 
lungs  are  acting  to  the  same  end  in  the  thorax.  This  appears  pro- 
bable, not  only  from  the  large  size  of  the  liver  in  those  animals  of 
limited  respiration,  but  even  the  extent  of  this  viscus  in  man  and 
quadrupeds,  which  is  by  far  the  most  voluminous  gland  in  the 
body,  indicates,  that  its  action  must  be  of  greater  extent  than  that 
of  furnishing  a  mere  secretion.  All  the  glands  form  their  secretions 
from  the  blood  in  its  most  perfect  state,  or  as  it  circulates  through 
the  arteries  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  liver  makes  use  of  the  im- 
pure venous  blood,  supplied  by  the  vena  porta ;  which  blood  has 
been  said  by  some,  although  denied  by  ethers,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
greater  fluidity,  and  to  have  a  putrescent  tendency,  so  as  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  to  be  coagulated  ;  or  m  other  words,  jiossessing  a  super- 
abundance of  soda,  wdiich  preserves  its  fluidity,  and  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  winch  2;ive  it  a  dark  colour.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
probable,  that  as  this  blood  circulates  through  the  liver,  this  viscus 
de{)rives  it  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which,  united  to  a  little  oxygen, 
form  an  oily  matter,  and  meeting  with  the  soda,  a  saponaceous  sub- 
stance is  produced,  which  forms  the  principal  character  of  the  bile. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  this  fluid  being  made  with  constancy 
and  regularity,  for  the  integrity  of  all  the  functions;  and  the  reason 
of  its  existing  in  all  animals,  and  of  its  being  as  necessary  as  the 
evacuation  of  the  lungs  during  respiration.  In  those  animals  whose 
respiratory  organs  are  very  small  in  comparison  to  their  body,  and 
where  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  must  be  in  large  quantity  in  their 
blood  from  the  want  of  proper  evacuation,  the  liver  is  remarkably 
capacious  and  great  in  proportion,  by  which  means  these  substances 
are  evacuated  in.the  formof  bile^,  the  act  of  respiration  being  incoa- 
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venl«nt  to  their  mode  of  life.  It  is  by  such  means  that  these  two 
viscera  assist  each  other.  To  this  opinion  of  its  being  an  excre- 
iuentiti,aus  mat,te'r,  mtiy  be  added  several  other  properties  of  a  like 
nature,  viz.  its  nauseous  and  disgusting  smell  and  taste. 

'  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy,  that  the  oily  part 
of  the  bile  is  nearly  in  the  state  of  spermaceti,  preserving  its  fluidity 
during  a  state  of  health.  When,  however,  this  matter  is  too  abun- 
dant to  remain  in  solution  in  the  bile,  it  becomes  crystallized,  form- 
ing the  calculi  of  the  gall  bladder,  or  gall  stones,  which,  on  analysis, 
evidently  appear  to  owe  tlieir  forraatio,n  to  this  oily  concrescible 
matter;  and  this  matter  being  contained  either  in  the  pores  or  pa- 
renchymatous substance  of  the  liver,  often  proves  the  source  of 
several  of  its  diseases.'     p.  234-5. 

Dr.  Johnson  concludes,  that  v/hitever  may  be  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  and  use  of  the  bile,  many  experiments  are  neces- 
sary before  any  satisfactory  proof  can  be  had :  and  that  *  the 
liver  fulfils  an  operation,  the  whole  of  v/hich  science  has  not 
embraced.' 

Saliva,  tears,  nasal  mucus,  pus  (scrofulous,  venereal,  cancerous 
and  hospital-sore),  synovia,*  sperma  virile,  humor  a  vesicato- 
rio,  humor  hydrops,  and  the  liquor  amnii,  complete  the  cata- 
logue of  fluids,  in  which  we  find  no  mention  of  the  humors  of 
the  eye,  so  Inestimably  important  to  the  animal  economy.  This 
omission  Is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  ample  information  on. 
the  analysis  of  these  humors  is  to  be  found  in  Plenck's  Hygro- 
logy,  which  our  author  has  oftener  quoted  than  read.  Nor  has 
Dr.  Johnson,  though  a  mere  historian,  rarely  or  never  ventur- 
ing his  own  opinion  of  facts,  paid  any  more  attention  to  the 
wax  of  the  ear,  or  that  unctuous,  ceraceous  matter  found  in  the 
meatus  auditoriiis  externiis. 

The  examination  of  the  solids  cannot  but  be  highly  Inte- 
resting to  the  experimentalist,  as  It  presents  him  with  a  vast 
field  unexplored  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  Is  In  this  point 
of  view  that  the  history  and  actual  state  of  any  science  may  be 
useful.  The  desultory  and  Incolierent  speculations  that  are 
here  offered  on  the  '  muscle  or  flesh  of  a  few  animals ;  liver 
of  the  skate,  brain^  skin,  and  process  of  tanning  membranous, 
tendinous,  and  ligamentous  parts,  with  the  art  of  making  glue 
and  isinglass ;' — evince  the  Imperfection  of  our  analytical  (as 
Well  as  synthetical)  knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts  of  ani- 
mal bodies.  Notwithstanding  the  author's  partiality  to  the 
labours  of  Fourcroy  and  fhe  French  chemists,  he  Is  indebted 
to  the  excellent  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  on  the  muscular 
fibre,  iot  all  that  is  worthy  attention  on  the  solids. 


•  Synovia,  or  the  liquor  of  the  joints,  by  the  analysis  of  Marqueron  gave 
yI;^  parts  of  phosphat  of  lime ;  by  that  of  Hatchett  oaly  ,|^, 
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We  have  a  detailed  account  of  Seguln's  method  of  tanning', 
which,  though  generally  abandoned  in  France,  might  yet  with 
attention  facilitate  the  improvement  of  that  art.  The  germ, 
however,  of  Seguin's  discovery  is  to  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Macbride.  This  account  is  rendered  interesting  by 
Mr.  Biggin's  table  of  the  relative  cjuantities  of  the  tanning- 
principle*  in  the  different  barks,  most  of  which  are  superior  to 
that  of  the  oak. 

*  Hard  and  external  parts' — bones,  horns,  shells,  zoophytes  : 
hair,  wool,  feathers,  silk,  &c.  are  yet  far  from  being  accurately 
analyzed,  and  still  forther  from  being  elucidated  by  the  con- 
fused medley  of  experiments  and  opinions  here  introduced. 
According  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  bones  neither  contain  alumen  nor 
magnesia,  but  are  composed  of  two  earthy  neutral  salts,  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphat  of  lime,  a  small  proportion  of  sulphat  of 
lime,  some  carbonat  of  lime,  and  gelatin.  Merat-Guillot  found 
100  parts  of  hard  bones  from  the  church-yard  contain  16  ge- 
latin :  67  phosphat  of  lime  :  1.5  carbonat  of  lime:  loss  15.5  : 
and  common  dry  bones,  23  gelatin  :  63  phosphat  of  lime :  2 
carbonat  of  lime  :  2  loss.  The  original  and  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Hatchett  on  these  subjects  stand  unrivalled.  The 
feathers  of  geese  are  said  to  be  preferable  to  those  of  other 
fowls  for  beds,  being  less  disposed  to  felt. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  an  examination  of  the  animal 
oils,  soapSjf  and  acids,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  but  a  repe- 
tition (sometimes  a  contradiction)  of  the  experiments  detailed 
in  the  first.  In  the  actual  state  of  our  chemical  knowledge  of 
acids,  we  should  have  expected  to  see  some  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation, either  by  their  quantities,  affinities,  the  strength  of  their 
acidifying  principles,  or  by  some  generic  character  that  would 
have  relieved  the  memory,  and  avoided  the  disgusting  tautology 
of  the  present  chaos.  We  shall  exti^act  our  author's  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  of  corpulency,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  man- 
ner of  compiling,  and  also  a  proof  of  the  alarming  progress  of 
modern  empiricism. 

*  According  to  the  theses  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  whenever  there  is  a 
certain  diminution  ot' oxj'gen  in  the  animal  system,  fat  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  tollo'.ving  observations,  accordincf  to  Coindet,  seem  to 
Support  this  assertion.  The  chemical  analysis  of  fat  shows,  that 
six  parts  of  it  contain  nearlv  five  of  carbon,  and  one  of  hydrogen, 
and  some  sebacic  acid.     The  fat  parts  of  animals  only  differ  from 


*  Taken  from  that  scientific  work,  Nicholson's  Journal. 
"  "f  A  Spanish  chemist  has  discovered  a  process  of  making-  soap,  by  adding  fa- 
rinaceous matter  to  the  alkaline  lye  and  oil,  which  forms  a  soap  that  in   tht- 
coursc  of  a -year  will  double  its  original  weight  by  absorption  frum  the  atmo- 
sjihere.    E^ev, 
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\ht  fleshy,  in  the  last  containing  azot  and  more  oxygen.  By  this 
means  the  chan£;e  of  muscles  into  a  substance  like  sjiermaceti  has 
been  explained  by  Fourcroy  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  I'at  in 
the  living  body  increases  at  the  expense  of  tlie  muscles,  and  vice 
versa. 

'  I'he  want  of  oxygen,  considered  as  a  cause  of  corpulency,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  analogy  which  exists  between  obesity  and  the  sea 
scurv3',  which  seems  onl}'^  to  be  owing  to  a  gradual  abstraction  of 
a  j)art  of  the  oxygen  in  the  system.  The  sea-scurvj'- is  never  an- 
nounced by  meagreness,  for  a  fulness  of  the  habit  is  the  first  symp-' 
iom  of  the  disease.  Dr.  'j'rotter  observes,  that  when  a  neo-ro  be- 
comes  rapidly  corpulent,  he  never  fails  to  be  attacked  by  the  scurvy, 
from  wbich,  according  to  tlie  comparison  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  it  appears 
that  corpulency  is  to  the  scurvy  Avhat  cachexy  is  to  dropsy.  Ac- 
cording to  Saussure  ar.d  Humboldt,  the  atmosphere  of  high  moun- 
tains contains  less  oxygen  than  that  of  lower  regions,  which  explains 
Avhy  Condamine  was  attacked  by  scorbutic  symptoms  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Pinchina.  All  the  symptoms  of  scurvy  prove  likewise  that 
it  arises  from  a  privation  of  oxygen  :  thus  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  livid  spots,  the  arterial  blood  is  very  little  fluid,  and, 
after  death,  the  left  auricle  is  filled  with  venous  blood,  which  Dr. 
Goodwin  found  in  animals  that  had  been  deprived  of  life  for  want 
ofoxviren. 

'  Country  people  know  from  experience,  that  to  fatten  poultry, 
they  must  be  kept  in  darkness ;  that  substances  proper  for  prolong- 
ing their  sleep  must  be  mixed  with  their  food,  as  tares  or  spirituous 
liquors.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  age  when  the  secre- 
tion of  fat  is  most  considerable  is  about  the  fortieth  vear,  a  time 
when  the  arteri-d  system  ceases  to  act  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  animal  economy:  either,  as  Dr.  Coindet  thinks,  it  is  then  ossi- 
fied, or  in  part  obliterated,  while  the  venous  sj'Stem  coming  more 
and  more  into  action,  acquires  that  influence  so  considerable  in  old 
z<yf'  Perhaps  the  arteries,  the  action  of  which  is  then  visibly  di» 
minished,  furnish  the  system  with  less  oxygen  at  that  j)eriod,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  corpulency  of  middle-aged 
ptople.' 

The  plumpness  of  children,  'whose  venous  system  is  not  yet 
<levelopedj'  is  thus  accounted  for  : 

'  As  respiration  is  more  or  less  perfect,  the  blood  may  lose  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen.  Jn  proportion  as  it 
loses  less,  the  secretion  of  the  fat  will  be  more  abundant,  which  af- 
fords an  explanation  of  tlie  enormous  quantity  of  fat  in  am[)hibious 
animal?,  and  fish,  whose  respiration  is  imperfect.  They  retain, 
therefore,  tnore  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  passing  into  the  arte- 
ries. Dr.  Coindet  thinks,  occasion  that  considerable  secretion  of  fat, 
found  in  fibiies,  in  which  the  circulation  is  such,  that  almost  the 
whole  blood  goes  to  the  liver,  either  to  operate  there  a  secretion  of 
fat,  or  of  bile,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  the  former.  Diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  scirrhous 
tumors,  &:c,  are  ipcident  to  people  who  are  more  or  less  corpulent. 
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The  blood  of  plethoric,  or  fat  people,  is  also  commonly  of  a  darkef 
colour,  and  more  viscous  than  that  ot'lean  people,  which  last  is  ge- 
nerally very  fluid.  Those  who  drink  cyder  are  more  meagre  than 
those  accustomed  to  beer,  porter,  or  other  liquors  of  the  same  kind. 
In  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
corpulent,  whilst  in  France  they  are  thin,  from  the  above  causes.' 

Vol.  II.  p.  40-3. 

We  shall  not  be  accused  of  the  spirit  of  captiousness  in  thus 
regaling  our  readers  Avith  such  a  copious  extract,  which  wc 
have  perhaps  rendered  somewhat  more  intelligible  by  abridg- 
ing 5  but  we  confess,  we  have  more  than  once  been  half  inclin- 
ed to  suspect  that  our  B.  M.  of  Derby,  at  the  name  of  which, 
the  mineralogist  will  arch  his  brows,  is  better  acquainted  with 
some  fashionable  encyclopedists  of  the  metropolis,  than  with  the 
rural  retreats  of  science,  as  his  work  may  be  considered  a  model 
of  the  modern  conversazione  style.  Dr.  A.  informs  :  Dr.  B. 
j-elates :  Dr.  C.  thinks :  Dr.  D.  imagines :  Dr.  E.  supposes, 
&c. :  surely  of  all  quackery,  the  quackery  of  philosophy  is  the 
most  contemptible !  ! 

Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps  with  as  little  authority  as  justice,  de- 
nies Mr.  Gibbs  the  merit  of  his  method  of  separating  animal 
oil  from  the  different  parts  of  animals,  to  bestow  it  gratuitously 
on  BerthoUet.  Doubtless  the  chemist  will  be  somev.^hat  disap- 
pointed by  a  history  of  the  lithic  (uric)  acid,  in  which  the  names 
of  Wollaston,  Pearson,  or  any  other  English  philosopher  do 
not  appear  !  He  has  admitted,  indeed,  that  Boyle  discovered 
the  phosphoric,  and  that  Fisher  described  the  formic  acid  in 
the  Phil.  Trans.  1670.  This  account  is  concluded  with  a  con- 
fused process  by  Bonvoisin  for  separating,  by  means  of  sulphu- 
ric, the  phosphoric  acid  from  bones. 

The  account  of  poisons  only  furnishes  the  supposititious 
opinion  that  the  venom  of  serpents  is  an  animal  gum. 

*  On  the  colouring  matter, — Eiiects  of  Light.'  It  appears  a 
generally  received  truth,  that  light  is  the  agent,  or  efficient 
power,  that  deepens  or  renders  more  intense  the  colours  in 
living  bodies  :  that  the  beasts  and  birds  are  brighter  or  deeper 
coloured  in  the  equatorial  than  in  the  temperate  climates  :  and 
that  the  human  skin  is  black  or  tawny  in  the  tropical  and  polar 
regions.  Thus  we  can  account  for  the  coppery  brown  colour 
of  the  Laplanders  and  Samoides,  as  Vi-ell  as  that  of  the  Africans, 
not,  as  Buffon  supposed,  from  the  dryness  of  the  air  occasioned 
by  the  extremes  of  heat  in  the  one  and  cold  in  the  other;  but 
from  the  action  of  light,  of  which  it  is  evident  the  frigid  zones 
enjoy  a  greater  portion  (principally  reflected)  than  the  temper- 
2.te  ones,  otherwise  perhaps  animal  life  could  net  be  supported 
til  these  regions.  But  if  light  gives  intensity  to  the  colour  of 
living  bodies,  it  still  more  certainly  deprives  them  of  those  co- 
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tours  aftei'  deatli.    In  regard  to  its  bleaching  powers,  the  opinion 
that  the  rays  of  Hght  effected  a  species  of  combustion,  has  been 
suijiciently  exploded  by  the  well-known  affinity  of  light  with 
oxygen  ;  an  affinity  so  powerful  that  it  will  revivify  the  oxydes 
of  gold^  silver,  &c.  change  the  oxymuriatic  into  common  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  even  deprive  nitrous  acid  of  more  or  less  of  its 
oxygen.     Dr.  Bancroft  has  shewn  that  it  is  yet  to  be  ascertain- 
ed, whether  the  colours  which  accompany  or  require  the  appli- 
cation of  light,  result  directly  from  a  combination  of  it  with  the 
coloured  substances,  or  indirectly  from  its  particular  action  in 
occasioning  a  separation  of  airs  or  their  bases  (and  particularly 
of  oxygen),  or  by  favouring  a  combination  thereof  with  the 
coloured  matter.     Thus,  a  solution  of  silver  in  the  nitric  acid 
becomes  black  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  certain  portion 
of  oxygen  :  the  same  is  effiected  by  the  application  of  all  inilam- 
inable  bodies.     Indigo  receives  its  colour  from  the  absorption 
of  light  and  oxygen.     "We  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  whiten 
linen  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid  in  a  darkened  room,  but  with- 
out success.     It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
*s  a  combustion,  (a  term  every  person  understands,  but  to  which 
none  have  affixed  a  sufficiently  explicit  idea),  or  that  light  con- 
tributes to  these  effects  on  the  colours  of  animal  or  other  bodies, 
otherwise  than  by  its  affinity  with  oxygen,  which  affmity  under 
some  cix'cumstances,  and  with  the  aid  of  perhaps  other  unknown 
affinities,  sometimes  separates  and  renders  the  oxygen  elastic 
by  uniting  with  it,  and  at  other  times  occasions  the  combina- 
tion of  an  increased  portion  of  it,  with  the  coloured  substance. 
This  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Davy  and  Bed- 
does,  who  whitened  the  fingers  of  a  negro  by  means  of  muri- 
atic phosoxyd  (from  ^i'.-;  light,  and  l^vg  acid)  that  appears  ca- 
pable of  giving  out  a  small  portion  of  oxygen,  and  of  still 
retaining  all  the  light  entering  into  its  composition. 

The  following  observations  on  phosphorescent  light,  and  tliat 
of  the  glow-worm,  are  so  immediately  connected  with  this  po- 
pular subject,  that  we  cannot  omit  them. 

'  Foster  has  observed,  that  the  phosphoric  part  of  the  glow-worm 
(Lampyris  splendiduhi,  L.)  is  liquid,  and  if  this  animal  be  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  the  phosphorescence  remains  on  them.  Ac 
cording  to  Carr;u!ori,  the  phosphoric  part  of  the  Italian  glow -worm 
(Lampyris  Itulica,  L.)  does  net  extend  further  than  the  last  rings 
of  the  belly  ;  it  is  there  enclosed  in  an  envelope  or  bag,  com[)Osed 
of  a  membrane,  one  portion  of  which  forms  the  superior,  the  other 
the  inferior  part  of  the  belly,  and  which  are  united  together.  Be- 
hind this  receptacle  the  phosphorus  is  found,  resembhng  a  paste, 
having  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  only  a  little  savour  :  the  phospho- 
ric matter  is  squeezed  out  on  the  least  pressure,  but  when  separated 
from  the  body,  it  loses  its  splendour  in  a  very  short  time,  and  is 
converted  into  a  white  dry  matter. 
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*  Carradori  found,  that  the  phosphorescent  liglit  of  glow-worm* 
(luccioloni  [lucciolati]  and  lacciole)  is  suddenlv  extinsuished  i^ 
plunged  into  alcohol  or  vinegar,  but  continues  to  shine  i  ■  der  oil,  as 
well  <'is  in  water  or  air  :  glcw- worms,  a';  well  us  the  j)hosphortscent 
pnrt  detached  from  them,  continue  to  shine  under  oil  for  hours  to- 
gether. If  therefore  these  two  kinds  of  glow-worms,  which  are  of 
different  species,  and  likewise  phosjihoric  wood,  continue  to  shine 
under  oil,  the  light  cannot  proceed  from  a  slow  combustion,  ns 
Spallanzani  pretends,  since  there  is  no  air  in  oil  to  entertain  it ;  and 
jf  the  glow-worm  shines  under  water,  because,  as  Spallanzani  main- 
tains, the  oxygen  gas,  which,  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  water, 
swells  the  combustion,  why  does  not  the  phosjihorus  of  Kunckel 
shine  under  water  ?  Glow-worms  continue  to  shine  perfectly  in 
vacuo.  Carradori  affirms,  that  the  light  of  these  msccts  is  peculiar 
and  innate;  and  as  several  other  animals  have  the  power  of  accumu- 
lating the  electric  fluid,  and  of  keeping  it  condensed  in  peculiar 
organs,  to  emit  and  expand  it  afterward  at  will,  so  may  the  glow- 
Avorms  have  thefaculty  of  retaining,  in  a  state  of  condensation,  the 
fluid  which  constitutes  light;  that  they  mav  have  tlie  power  even  of 
extractinc^  the  li"ht  which  enters  into  the  composiition  of  their  ali- 
ments,  and  of  transmitting  it  into  th.e  reservoir  in  their  abdomen  ;  or 
it  is  possible  they  may  have  the  power  of  extracting  the  lumlnou"? 
fluid  from  the  air,  as  other  animals  do  heat  from  it  by  a  chemical 
process;  and  the  doctrine  ofGoettling  on  com.bined  light,  simpli- 
fied by  Brugnatelli,  renders  this  opinion  very  probable. 

•  That  glow-worms  emit  a  stronger  and  more  lively  light  in 
oxygen  gas,  than  in  common  air,  does  not  depend  on  combustion, 
and  its  being  rapidly  excited  by  the  respiration  of  this  gas,  but 
arises  from  a  more  agieeable  and  lively  existence  they  feel :  the  same 
happens  in  other  circumstances.  Thus,  when  they  fiy  freely  with- 
out any  interruption,  their  light  is  regular  and  beautiful;  hut  once 
in  our  powder,  they  eitl.er  emit  light  irregularly  or  nqt  at  all.  Oa 
beinr  disturbed,  thoy  emit  a  frecpient  light,  ai;d  this  appears  to  be  a 
mark  of  resentment ;  when  placed  upon  their  baclis,  they  shine  al- 
most without  interruption  [intermission]],  by  making  continual  ef- 
forts to  extricate  themselves.  During  the  day,  they  must  be  tor- 
mented to  shine,  a  proof  of  its  being  the  time  of  their  repose.* 
'I'hev  can  shine  at  vvill  in  every  point  of  their  belly,  a  proof  of  their 
being  able  to  move  any  part  oi  it  independent  of  the  other,  and  they 
render  this  phosphorescence  (or  lucidity)  more  or  less  lively,  and 
emit  it  as  Jong  as  they  please.  On  being  plunged  into  warm  and 
cold  water,  alternately,  they  shine  with  vivacity  in  the  first,  and  ex- 
tinguish their  light  in  the  last,  another  proof  of  an  alternately  agree- 
able and  disagreeable  sensation,  giving  rise  to  or  diminishing  it ;  in 
hot  water,  the  hght  disa]>pears  by  degrees.  Hence  their  light  docs 
not  depend  on  external  causes,  but  on  their  will.  From  his  ex]ieri- 
ments  it  appears  that  the  phosphoric  matter  undergoes  no  soluble 
action  except  from  water.     The  faculty  of  shining  is  not  destroyed 

*  Perhaps  owing  to  its  being  the  time  rather  of  absorption  than  emission  of 
light,  and  that  this  action  formi  a  part  of  their  animal  tconomy.    Rev, 
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by  incision  or  tearing  open  thebel!y  :  a  small  portion  cut  out  will 
pass  suddenly  from  the  most  beautiful  briHiaiicy  to  a  total  extinc- 
tion, and  reassume  in  a  moment  its  pristine  brightness.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  a  remnant  of  irritability,  or  more  probably  to  the  stimulus 
oftheair,  a  mechanical  irritation  producing  the  same.  A  slight 
compression  takes  away  their  faculty  of  ceasing  to  shine.  Exsicca- 
tion suspends  the  light,  whilst  softening  in  water  makes  it  reappear 
again.' 

Carradori  thus  proves,  that  the  cause  of  phosphorescence  is 
not  from  a  slow  combustion,  as  these  insects  shine  in  gases  im- 
proper for  combustion  ;  nor  from  the  siccation  of  the  azotic 
but  that  it  arises  from  a  dissipation  of  aggregate  light 
(light  absorbed  from  the  sun's  rays).  The  Italian  chemists,  as 
well  as  Priestley  and  Wilson,  have  proved  that  light  may  com- 
bine and  accumulate  in  bodies,  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity, 
according  to  their  capacity  for  it :  and  it  is  imquestionably 
owing  to  this  combination  of  light,  and  not  to  the  omnificient 
povv^ers  of  oxygen,  as  commonly  supposed,  that  whiteness  is 
communicated  to  vegetable  stuffs  by  the  modern  process  of 
bleaching.  Doubtless  the  pov/er  and  agency  of  light  will  be 
found  infinitely  more  general  and  more  applicable  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts,  to  horticulture,  and  even  to  medicine 
(in  medicated  waters,  &c.)  and  agriculture,  than  philosophers 
have  hitherto  imagined. 

The  experim.ents  of  Dr.  Hulme  show  that  the  lumination  of 
herrings,  mackarel,  &c.  is  greatest  in  those  which  are  fattest ; 
that  light  begins  to  be  emitted  before  any  signs  of  putre- 
tication  appear,  commonly  on  the  second,  and  ending  about  the 
sixth  day  5  and  that  the  luminous  property'-  is  destroyed  as  pu- 
trescence advances.  '  Thi't  this  light  is  a  constituent  principle 
of  their  bodies  j  that  it  may  be  separated  from  them  by  a  pecu- 
liar process,  (immersion  in  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  Epsom 
and  sea- salts,  2  drachms  of  the  former  to  2  ounces  of  water,) 
and  retained  and  rendered  permanent  for  some  time,  for  it 
seems  to  be  incorporated  with  their  wjiole  substance,  and  to 
form  a  part  of  them  in  the  samcmanner  as  their  other  consti- 
tuent principles.  The  soft  roe  abounds  more  with  light  than 
the  flesh,  while  the  hard  roe  is  less  luminous  than  the  soft : 
the  most  luminous  state  of  the  latter  was  about  the  third  or 
fourth  night,  when  it  appeared  like  a  complete  body  of  light. 
This  spontaneous  light  is  not  accompanied  with  any  sensible 
heat.*  As  light  is  wholly  incorporated  with  every  part  of 
their  substance,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  first  constituent 
principle  that  escapes  after  the  death  of  marine  fishes.     Heat, 


*  B.  Wi|  on  on  Light  and  Colours,  ^c.    Rev. 
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cold,  acids,  alkalis,  &c.  extinguish  this  spontaneous  light,  btit 
can  be  revived  by  the  saline  solution.  Some  of  the  luminous 
matter  scraped  from  the  herring,  and  mixed  in  this  solution, 
being  well  shaken  in  the  phial,  the  v,daole  liquid  became  richly 
impregnateci  with  light, and  continued  shining  for  above  tv.enty- 
four  hours.'  Davy  ascribes  this  luminous  appearance  to  the 
liberation  of  nitric  phosacid.  From  these  experiments  we  may 
periiaps  be  enabled  to  account  for  tlie  luminous  appearance  seen 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea  when  agitated  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  slightly  at  sea,  the  water  which  contained  great 
quantities  of  this  luminous  matter,  and  have  taken  up  the 
shining  particles  on  the  finger,  when  the  atmosphere  uniformly 
extinguished  them  in  less  than  a  mJnute.  In  a  bucket  or  bottle 
of  water,  these  luminous  and  perfectly  distinct  particles  conti- 
nued to  emit  more  or  less  light,  by  rapid  agitation,  for  nearly 
two  hours  :  on  the  addition  of  urine  a  momentary  revivifica- 
tion took  place.  These  lights  are  more  common  in  the  waters 
of  the  southern  than  the  northern  seas,  and  when  examined  by 
the  microscope  discover  a  membranous  texture  of  irregularly 
In-oken  filan'ients,  which  float  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
render  the  water  turbid  and  slightly  opake.  It  is  not  therefore 
improbable,  that  these  lucid  particles  are  disengaged  from  the 
bodies  of  dead  fishes,  2nd  in  consequence  of  their  lightness  car- 
ried to  the  top  of  the  waves,  where  they  continue  emitting  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  light,  similar  in  magnitude  to  that  of 
the  fulgora,  until  they  are  extinguished  by  meeting  the  atmo- 
sphere or  sun's  rays ;  and  not  that  they  are  perfect  phosphoi 
rescent  insects,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Coiicyetions  or  calculi. — How  pleasing  are  the  emotions  of  the 
trnvellsr  on  finding  the  direct  way  after  being  bewildered  in  a 
labyrinth  !  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  approaches  more  immediately 
within  the  sphere  of  his  profession,  seems  to  recollect  something 
of  classical  order.  Animal  concretions  are  defined  ;  and  the  use 
of  their  analysis,  1.  'To  afford  the  physiologist  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  animal  mechanism,  by  showing  him  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  [concretions]  are  formed,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  give  rise  to  them.  2.  To  assist  in  that  investi- 
gation which  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  cure  of  the  diseases 
they  [concretions]  produce,  and  often  attended  with  the  great- 
est danger.'  The  calculi  are  described,  their  history  narrated 
according  to  the  era  of  their  discover)^,  and  their  chemical  ana- 
lysis exhibited  in  the  chronological  succession  of  the  experi- 
mentalists who  examined  their  contents.  The  autb.or,  in  at- 
taining a  somewhat  more  scientific  arrangement,  still  retains 
his  diffuse  manner,  which  almost  approaches  to  garrulity.  Not- 
withstanding, the  medical  practitioner,  who  is  not  deeply 
read  in  chemistry,  will  find  much  information,  couveyed  in  a 
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popular  form :  he  will  also  perceive  that  the  individual  labours 
of  Drs.  "Wollaston  and  Pearson,  in  this  department,  surpass 
those  of  the  French  junto,  of  which  t  ourcroy  was  the  gasco- 
nading reporter,  and  for  which  he  has  been  parasitically  called 
Porateur  de  science  Our  knowledge  of  these  substances  is  yet 
too  limited  to  give  a  correct  summary  of  their  constituent  parts. 
The  section  on  excrements  comprehends  the  urine,  sweat, 
nnd  faeces.  Mr.  Cruickshank  gives  the  contents  of  urine  in  ci 
healthy  state  to  be, muriatic  salts,  phosphoric,  lithic  acid  and 
phosphat  of  lime,  and  animal  extractive  matter.  So  great  is 
the  analogy  between  the  cutaneous  perspiration  and  urine,  tliat 
they  have  been  considered  of  the  same  nature. 

On  the  component  (perhaps  essential)  pcirts  of  animal  snbstances. 
These  are  albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  and  osseous  matter. 

The  analysis  of  albumen  gives  carbon,  hydrogen,  azot,  and. 
different  proportions  of  oxygen^  phosphoric,  and  nuu-iatic  acids, 
soda  and  lime  :  it  is  the  predominant  and  essential  part  in 
membrane,  cartilage,  &c.  Gelatin  contains  carbon,  hydrogen, 
azot,  saccharine  matter,  phosphoric  and  muriatic  acid,  lime, 
and  sotla.  In  various  states  and  proportions  (including  moist- 
iire  and  organic  arrangement)  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  those 
degrees  of  flexibility,  of  elasticity,  and  of  putrescibility,  so  va- 
rious in  the  different  parts  of  animals.  Fibrin  is  very  tena- 
jcious,  capable  of  being  lengthened,  exists  only  in  the  blood  and 
muscles,  and  is  more  perfectly  animaiized  than  either  albumen 
or  gelatin  ;  consists  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
light.     Osseous  matter  is  nearly  a  phospliat  of  lime. 

An  appendi-K  includes  oviparous  quadrupeds  and  serpents, 
ants,  cantharides,  wood-lice,  and  lumbrici  or  earth-worms, — 
all  trilling. 

The  third  volume  is  occupied  with  subjects  no  less  important 
than  life  and  death.  '  Life — vital  principle,  irritability,  respira- 
tion, animal  heat,  and  animalisation.'  Glancing  at  the  anlma 
mundi  of  Pythagoras,  the  ^^.-jcri:  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  itvsvj.v. 
of  Aristotle,  among  the  ancients  j  and  the  anlma  vegetans^  si- 
dereal spirit,  vis  Insita,  phlogiston  and  oxygen  of  the  moderns, 
as  the  principle  of  life,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  diffuse  ex- 
tracts, doubtless  from  his  common-place  book,  apparently  in 
tlie  order  of  his  desultory  reading,  or  as  circumstances  maght 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  different  authors. 
In  this  maze  of  speculative  opinions,  we  were  surprised  not  to 
see  the  animal  hydraulic  machine  make  a  conspicuous  figure ; 
but  Dr.  Johnson  is  always  so  generous  as  to  leave  sometiiing  for 
his  successors.  By  such  a  confusion  of  dates,  the  young  student 
might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  CuUen  and  Brown  took  their 
ideas  of  life  from  Dr.  Rush  (of  Philadelphia),  whereas  the 
latter  only  caricatured  the  principles  of  Brown.     Our  author, 
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however,  in  the  midst  of  these  Babylonish  effusions,  never  h'\U 
to^eize  every  opportunity  of  forcibly  wresting  the  laurel  from 
the  brow  of  his  countryinen,  to  place  it  on  that  of  his  f;xvour- 
ite.     He  has  invoked  again  the  manes  of  Michael  Serve*:us*  and 
x\ndre\v  Cesalpinus,f  and  generously  bestowed   on  them  the 
merit  of  having  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  prior 
to  Hai-ve}».:j:     It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  state  facts  :  this 
has  been  beneath  our   author's  attention  ;  we.  shall  however 
mention    some    paiticulars   to    prevent    deception    in    future. 
Harvey  modestly  demonstrated  (Be  Motu  Cordis  &  Sanguinis) 
that  the  blood  circulated  throughout  the  whole  animal  frame  : 
the  novelty,  utility,  and  truth  of  this  assertion  induced    the 
French,  as  usual,  first  to  ask  if  the  author  was  a  Frenchman  j 
afterwards  suppose,  and  in  line  assert,  that  it  was  the  discovery 
of  one  of  their  countrymen.    On  this  a  controversy  took  place, 
and  the  spurious  pretensions  of  the  French,  notwithstanding 
their  attempts  at  forging  dates,  were  completely  developed. 
Some  tim.e  after  a  subtle  Italian,  surprised  at  the  honest-hearted 
credulity  of  the  English  in  deigning  to  notice  the  French  fabri- 
cations, gravely  assumed  the  character  of  umpire,  and  with 
great  appearance  of  candour  and  impartiality  took  a  review  of 
the  question  betv.-een  the  parties,  and  concluded  by  boldly  as- 
serting, with  the  aid  of  some  garbled  extracts,  that  tlie  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  explained  above  400  years  before,  by  ere 
of  his  countrymen.     The  French,  no  longer  blinded  by  their 
national  vanity,  were  struck  at  the  subtlety  of  this  new  impos- 
ture, and  have  ever  since  recognised  the  merit  of  the  real  disco- 
verer Harvey.  The  ^vork  of  the  Spaniard,  (Servetus)  however,  is 
curious,  and  possesses  considerable  merit  •■,  but  it  is  too  much  in 
the  style  of  Paracelsus  ;  and  being  but  a  small  volume,  more 
speculative  than  practical,  it  remained  about  200  years  wholly 
unknown  even  to  his  countrymen,  until  Don  Nicolas  Antonio, 
in  his  Bibliotheca,  explored  its  contents,  and  gave  it  celebrity, 
but  never  such  as  to  supersede  t]iat  of  Harvey.     The  discovery 
of  vital  air   or  oxygen   gas  is   also  ascribed  to  Scheele,   Dr. 
Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  although  it  is  now  known  that  the 
latter  was  verbally  informed  of  it  by  Priestley.  0 

These  historical  errors  are  trifling,  hoAvever,  when  compared 
with  the  assertion  that  introduces  this  volume :  '  That  life  is  a 
material  prini  iple,  and  consequently  subject  to  the  laws  of  che- 
mical affinities  !  !  !'  Thus,  one  makes  living  bodies  a  grand 
laboratory  for  oxygen  ;  a  second  balances  life  by  chemical  affini- 


*  Fom  at  Vilianovn,  in  Arngon,  1509.  f  Bern  at  Arezzo,  1 359.    Rev. 

i  Burn  1578,  after  the  reformation  had  proscribed  all  comn-'.unication  \Yith 
Spaia..' 

§  Sec  his  '  Observations  on  the  Decomposition  of  Water,'  1800. 
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ties;  a  third  makes  animal  existence  consist  in  the  attraction  or 
repulsionof  the  jjalvanic  fluid,  and  in  a  perpetual  series  of  corpus- 
cular changes  effected  by  light  and  oxygen  ;  a  fourth  maintains 
that  there  is  more  life  in  polypi  than  man,  as  they  can  bear  sec- 
tion ;  and  others  that  the  vital  principle,  or  animal  life,  is  the 
effect  of  stimuli !  !  !  Nay,  more;  we  most  earnestly  recommend 
the  following  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  philosophers,  che- 
mists, authors,  bookmakers,  and  compilers. 

«  Thus  digestion  only  operates  by  the  galvanic  fluid,  which  ren- 
ders the  gastric  powers  active.  Thoug/U  also  equally  requires  the 
galvanic  fluid,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  put 
into  execution  :  hence,  in  the  time  of  digestion,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  thought  either  cannot  take  pLice,  or  thut  it  should  turn  the  gal- 
vanic fluid  elsewhere,  and  the  digestion  be  disturbed.  And  a.s  thought 
likewise  requires  a  great  deal  of  galvanic  fluid  in  the  thinking  organ, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  the  other  motions,  excetit  the  vital,  be  sus- 
pended, or  thought  cannot  le  made  fredy  /  /  /'     Vol.  III.  p.  25. 

"What  a  pity  that  our  author's  thinking  organ  *  was  not  gaU 
vanized  before  he  began  to  compile  these  volumes  !  Truly, 
there  is  something  of  originality  in  the  expression  to  make 
thought  ! 

The  subject  of  animal  heat  will  ahvays  be  Interesting ;  but 
we  recoil  with  mingled  sensations  of  regret  and  disgust  on 
seeing  the  happily  conceived  experiments  of  Black,  Priestley, 
Crawford,  and  Davy,  mangled  and  interlarded  with  the  com- 
mon-place censures  on  Providence  of  the  French  philosophers. 
The  author,  not  content  v/ith  reducing  man  to  a  mere  galvanic 
apparatus,  and  machine  for  making  thought ^  now  arraigns  the 
justice  of  infinite  wisdom.  What  shall  we  say  to  a  writer  who 
fills  the  pages  (i  15-6  of  Vol,  III.)  of  a  work  on  chemistry 
with  whining,  affectedly  humane,  but  really  atheistical  reflections 
on  the  political  and  physical  condition  of  society,  by  Seguin 
and  Lavoisier  ? 

Drs.  Black  and  Priestley  first  ascribed  the  cause  of  animal 
heat  to  the  action  of  pure  air  on  the  lungs,  and  Dr.  Crawford 
-demonstrated  it  by  experiments.  The  subsequent  experiments 
t)f  Lavoisier  and  his  associates  have  not  added  one  other  im- 
portant fact  to  our  knowledge ;  they  have  indeed  laboured  with 
but  indifferent  success  to  revive  the  opinion,  that  it  is  occasioned 
bythe  slowcombustion  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  lungs. The  termslow 
combustion  we  consider  a  solecism.  The  laws  of  affinity  do  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  matter,  but  on  its  quality, 


*  We  should  advise  our  author  and  other  materialists,  to  read  Dr.  Ferriar  s 
excellent  observ^ations  on  the  vital  principle,  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs. 
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the  duration  of  combination  however  must  always  depend  oil 
the  vohime  of  matter  to  be  combined.     It  is  thus  that  slow 
combustion  is  improperly  used  for  the  time  or  duration  of  the 
process.     The  rays  of  light  emtted  by  the  smallest  taper,  or 
the  sound  produced  by  the  discharge   of  a  pistol,  move  with 
as  greatvelocity  as  those  from  a  torch,  or  a  cannon  of  the  largest 
size  j  but  the  minute  quantity  of  the  one,  and  the  little  power  of 
the  other  soon  reader  them  not  cognizable  by  the  senses.  Davy 
has  shewn  that  the  lungs  absorb  oxygen,  or  what  he  calls  phos- 
oxygen,  that  no  combustion  could  take  place,  and  that  animal 
heat  is  produced  by  the  blood's  attracting  and  absorbing  oxygen 
gag,  and  by  its  motion  in  the  body.     The  highest  degree  of 
animal  heat,  in  a  state  of  health,  recorded  here  is  103"  of  Fah- 
renheit.    In  all  these  theories  no  attention  has, been  paid  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  the  influence  of  the  electric  or 
<Talvanic  fluid.     Humboldt,  indeed,  has  ascribed  the  cause  of 
animalization,  or  assimilation   of  the  aliments,  to  the  latter  : 
thus,  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  combined  by  the  galvanic  fluid, 
snd  form  oils ;  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  by  the  same 
means,  form  acids ;  hydrogen  and  azot  form  soda,  &c.     Iron 
and  lime,  he  considers,  are  furnished  by  the  aliments  ;  whilst 
de  la  Metherie  and  Vauquelin  affirm  that  lime,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, Zee.  are  the  products  of  the  vital  powei-. 

Our  next  and  final  book,  chapter,  section,  or  whatever  other 
denomination  the  reader's  fancy  may  suggest,  (for  our  author 
has  not  deigned  to  follow  the  vulgar  mode  of  giving  names  to 
the  divisions  of  his  work)  is  on  death  and  putrefaction ;  import- 
nnt  words,  which  he  has  modestly  deemed  sufficient  for  an 
hundred  pages. 

We  have  thus  laboured  through  these  three  volumes,  (one  of 
which  is  composed  of  verbatim  repetitions  of  the  other  two) 
rot  from  their  merit,  but  to  show  that  we  still  desiderate  a 
distinct  treatise  on  animal  chemistry ;  not  compiled,  indeed, 
in  the  manner  of  this,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  quackery,  but 
itddressed  to  men  of  real  science.  We  should,  however,  apo- 
logize to  our  readers  for  the  length  of  this  generally  uninte- 
j-esting  article,  were  it  not  froiri  the  consideration,  that  if  men 
of  some  education  and  talents  will  attempt  to  destroy  our  reli- 
gion and  moral  principles  through  the  means  of  chemical  phi- 
losophy, we  deem  it  our  duty  to  show  that  their  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  as  superficial  as  their  knowledge  of  religion  j  and  that 
their  philosophy  is  as  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  scientific 
jnen,  as  their  opinions  are  inimical  to  true  virtue  and  the  happi- 
ness of  society.  The  author  is  not  destitute  of  talents,  but 
they  are  still  misguided  by  the  abandoned  principles  of  the 
French  school,  and  he  evinces  no  hope  of  reformation ;  when 
he  would  attack  established  principles  he  assumes  an  air  of  ia- 
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difference  and  profound  philosophy,  and  produces  his  sophisms 
as  old  and  well  received  truths.  His  Icnowledge  of  chemistry 
seems  wholly  drawn  from  Fourcroy  j  but  we  would  recom- 
mend him,  and  all  the  other  admirers  of  the  Systcme  cbs  Con'. 
imssances  chimiqucs,  to  read  and  study  attentively  the  observa- 
tions of  professor  Proust,  the  author's  friend  and  formerly 
fellow-labourer,  on  that  work,  published  in  the  Alemorial  Li- 
/frar/'jof  Madrid,  1802. 

We  cannot  omit  entering  our  protest  against  the  disingenu- 
ous practice  of  some  modern  book-makers,  that  of  introducing  a 
catalogue  of  books  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  quoted  as  autho* 
rities,  which,  in  fact,  they  have  never  read,  and  perhaps  never 
seen,  but  the  titles  of  which  they  have  transcribed  from  some  book- 
seller's catalogue.  We  hope  in  future  to  see  the  ancient  custom 
of  placing  the  volume  and  folio  of  every  work  cited,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.     This  work  is  very  incorrectly  printed. 


Art.  III. — Marsh's  Translation  of  Juvenal.     ( Concluded  from 

page  178.) 

THE  critic,  who  in  these  days  has  to  remark  upon  the  just- 
ness of  the  thoughts  and  animation  of  the  style  of  Juvenal,  is 
but  the  gleaner  of  a  field  whose  harvest  is  already  reaped.  Tlie 
preface  of  Dryden  to  his  translation,  written  in  all  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  language  of  Plato,  and  abounding  in  observations 
which  convince  us  of  the  deep  research,  as  well  as  overwhelm 
us  with  the  flowing  eloquence  of  their  author,  has  left  nothing 
for  his  followers  but  admiration,  hopeless  of  successful  rivalry. 
Had  his  verse,  as  it  is  in  other  instances  even  supei-ior,  been  in 
this  only  equal  to  his  prose,  vain, — as  Johnson  says  of  the  Elegy 
of  Gray, — would  it  have  been  to  censure,  and  to  praise  him 
useless.  But  if  Dryden  has  failed  in  translating  Juvenal,  v/ho 
shall  expect  to  succeed  ?  It  is  not  that  another  translator  may 
not  have  better  understood  (by  taking  more  pains  to  do  it)  the 
sense  of  his  original :  who  but  Dryden  has  caught  his  spirit,  has 
spoken  in  English  as  Juvenal  would  have  clone  himself,  when- 
ever, unobscured  by  want  of  study,  and  not  hurried  by  idle- 
ness, the  translator  appears  in  all  his  natural  grandeur  of  versi- 
fication, and  expresses  in  their  full  force  the  cutting  sarcasms 
of  the  Roman  satirist  ? 

Frequent  and  forbidding  are  the  difficulties  which  impede 
the  progress  of  the  translator  of  Juvenal.  The  chastised  beau- 
ties of  the  didactic  style  of  Horace  lose  nothing  in  the  happy 
imitations  of  Pope  -,  but  even  the  energetic  pen  of  Johnson  has 
often  failed  to  exhibit  a  correct  resemblance  of  the  irregular 
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and  indignant  features  of  his  model.  Now  pursuing  clocdy  a 
train  of  philosophic  reasoning,  now  interrupted  by  r.np^ry 
bursts  of  satire,  rarely,  but  on  occasion  most  enchar  cingly, 
melting  into  tenderness,  ever  various  in  his  manner,  who,  in  a 
language  whose  genius  is  so  different  as  that  of  ours  from  the 
Latin,  shall,  as  a  translator  of  Juvenal,  though  concise  be  per- 
spicuous, and  still  more,  poetical  ?  Who  shall  preserve  and 
explain  local,  temporary,  and  personal  allusion,  without  injur- 
ing the  dignified  and  sententious  brevity  of  his  original  ? 

In  the  vulgarity,  we  are  sorry  to  observe  so  generally  resort- 
ed to  as  a  medium  bv  which  even  the  modern  translators  of 
Juvenal  hope  to  express  his  more  familiar  passages,  they  forget 
that  this  familiarity  is  usually  heightened  by  a  sort  of  mock- 
heroic  style  \  and  that  the  necessary  lowness  of  his  thoughts 
when  considering  unworthy  objects,  never  induces  Juvenal  to 
debase  his  satires  with  the  usage  of  corrupt  Latin.  Why, 
therefore,  should  his  translators  put  into  the  mouths  of  inferior 
characters  those  phrases  to  which  Juvenal  has  not  thought  it 
proper  to  adopt  any  corresponding  ones,  but  trusted  solely  to 
the  force  and  exactness  of  his  description,  without  adding  the 
language  of  a  plebeian,  to  particularize  hisxharacter  ? 

We  shall  conclude  our  strictures  upon  this  subject  by  a  short 
•account  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  the  several  translators  ;  and  then  return  to  Mr.  Marsh,  from 
the  contemplation  of  whose  late  example,  we  hope  ail  future 
attempts  of  the  like  nature  will  be  given  up. in  despair-,  till 
another  Dryden  shall  arise,  who  to  equal  genius  adds  a  judg- 
ment, which,  by  acuteness  of  remark,  and  severity  of  correc- 
tion, may,  after  intense  labour,  become  at  last  superior  even  to 
the  almost  invincible  difticulties,  presented  by  our  language  to 
the  translator  of  Juvenal. 

We  shall  transcribe  Johnson's  opinion  of  Dryden's  per- 
formance, and  not  venture  to  add  any  thing  to  it.  After  say- 
ing,— '  Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a  translation  by  Stapylton, 
and  another  by  Holiday  j  neither  of  them  very  poetical.  Sta- 
pylton's  is  more  smooth  ;  and  Holiday's  more  esteemed  for  the 
learning  of  his  notes  :'  he  proceeds  to  mention  that  by  Dryden 
•and  his  coadjutors.  *  The  general  character  of  this  translation 
will  b:;  given  when  it  is  said  to  preserve  the  wit,  but  to  want 
tiie  dignity,  of  the  original.  The  peculiarity  of  Juvenal  is  a 
mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateliness,  of  pointed  sentences,  and 
■declamatory  grandeur.  His  points  have  not  been  neglected  ; 
but  his  grandeur  none  of  the  band  seemed  to  consider  as  ne- 
cessary to  be  imitated,  except  Creech,  who  undertook  the 
thirteenth  satire.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  possible  to  give  a 
better  representation  of  that  great  satirist,  even  in  those  parts 
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^liich  Bryden  himself  has  translated,  some  passages  e\'cepted, 
Which  never  will  be  excelled.'     Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden. 

Th6  Concluding  paragi-aph  of  the  above  has  probably  stimu- 
lated many  of  the  unsuccessful  candi^^ates  to  their  attempt.  We 
must  take  Johnson's  praise  of  the  thu-teenth  satire  by  Creech 
with  some  exceptions.  For  instance—'  the  grandeur  of  Ju- 
venal' does  not  seem  to  have  been  imitated  in  the  following 
passage:  (Sat.  13.  v.  107.) 

*  Dare  him  to  swear,  he  with  a  chearful  face 
Flies  to  the  shrine,  and  bids  thee  mend  thy  pace  ; 
He  urges,  goes  before  thee,  shews  the  way, 
Nay,  piAls  ihtc  'oily'  Sic. 

Sat.  13.  V.  1.3 1. 

*  None  feign?,  none  acted  mourning  ^s  fore'' d  to  sho-ui^ 
Or  squeeze  his  eyes  to  make  the  torrent  flow.' 

He  also  talks  of  '  terms,'  *  assizes,'  and  *  juries :'  which  an 
imitat'ron  might  allow  of;  but  what  should  we  think  of  a  Jewish 
translator  of  Juvenal,  who  was  to  introduce  the  Sanhedrim  as 
a  Roman  council  ? 

The  faults  of  Mr.  Gifford's  translation  were  amply  pointed 
out  in  the  Critical  Review  for  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, 1802.  We  could  wish  to  extract  some  passages  for 
approbation,  but  the  length  of  this  article  has  already  trespassed 
too  much  upon  the  claims  of  subjects  of  later  interest.  We 
shall  therefore  fefer  our  readers  to  satire  the  fourth,  which 
we  think  Mr.  GifFord,  generally  speaking,  has  rendered  in  a 
masterly  manner  ;  and  to  those  parts  of  Juvenal  which  in  their 
versification  countenance  a  translator  in  the  use  of  broken  and 
discontinued  iiieasures.  This  indeed,  where  the  flowing 
style  of  the  original  forbids  it,  is  the  most  obvious  error  of  Mr. 
Gilford's  performance.  By  his  Baviad  and  Mieviad  he  has 
shown  us  that  he  can  descend  *  in  ovilia'  with  a  dignity  well 
sustained  and  worthy  of  a  better  direction  ;  why  should  he  not 
have  risen  according  to  his  promise*  '  in  reluctantes  Dracones,' 
by  an  imitation,  instead  of  a  translation,  of  all  the  satires  of 
Juvenal,  except  the  two  preoccupied  by  the  indisputable  power 
of  Johnson,  every  one  of  which  might  have  been  applied,  w//- 
taiis  vmtandis^  to  the  castigation  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  ths 
present  day  ?  It  would  have  been  a  task  which  we  believe  he 
would  have  performed  very  creditably  *,  in  which  he  would 
have  been  unfettered  by  the  necessity  of  fitting  the  wild  ex- 
tent of  the  English  language  to  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the 
Latin  ;  in  which  he  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing that   original  vein  of  satire  which  he  certainly  possesses, 

*  Motto  to  Baviad  and  Mjeviad. 
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r.gainst  those  of  his  countrvmen  who  deserve  it ;  and  bv  the? 
successful  execution  of  which  he  would  have  added  as  much  to 
his  literary  fame,  as  to  the  amusement  and  advantage  of  the 
public. 

JVIr.  Owen's  translation  of  this  much  insulted  author,  may, 
by  laborious  and  extravagant  collectors  of  every  book  that 
treats  upon  every  subject,  however  unimportant  the  matter  or 
poor  the  manner,  be  laid  on  the  same  shelf  with  Madan's  plain, 
but  far  more  useful  prose.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  below  contempt. 
Harvey  and  Neville  have  sunk  into  the  oblivion  they  merited  ; 
we  shall  therefore  consider  them  as  dead,  and  will  not  rake  up 
their  ashes.  Against  Mr.  Marsh's  pretensions  we  have  al- 
ready delivered,  and  have  still  further  to  support,  our  opinion. 
Let  us,  however,  in  justice,  select  two  passages  in  the  thirteenth 
satire,  as  a  counterpoise  to  each  other. 

*  To  sacrifice  a  lamb,  or  to  appease 
liieir  lares  by  a  crested  cock,  arid  ease 
rhus  hope  to  gain,  alas!    they  never  dare. 
What  feels  the  sick'ning  sinner  but  despair  ?' 


*  Yes,  these  are  they  who  fear  the  lightning's  blast. 
Who  shiver  ere  the  first  faint  peal  be  past  ; 
Nor  judge  these  bolts  by  casual  tempests  driv'n. 
But  dread  th'  avenging  ministers  of  heav'n.'      Sat.  13* 

Mr.  Marsh  teils  us  in  the  fourteenth  satire,  that  the  avari- 
cious merchant,  having  suffered  shipwreck, 

is  forc'd  on  scraps  to  dine, 


And  live  supported  by  a  paltry  sign.' 

Juvenal  says,  he  tells  the  story,  or  exhibits  the  picture  of 
his  shipwreck,  to  excite  compassion.  The  noun  '  head'  is 
oddly  used  by  our  author  : 

*  But  he  who  hazards  thus  each  vent'rous  head. 
Gains  by  these  means  his  fuel,  raiment,  bread.' 


•  Crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit, 
Et  minus  hanc  optat,  qui  non  habet.'     Sat.  14.  v.  1 39. 

is  well  translated ; 

♦  Increase  of  wealth  increases  our  desires. 
And  he,  who  least  possesses,  least  requires.' 

Of  the  miser  who  starves  himself  Mr.  Marsh  observes, 

*  Nor  will  he  quite  consume  his  mouldy  crust. 
Since  this,  with  yesterday's  vile  fragments,  must 
Serve  for  another  day.'     SiU.  14... 
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•'S€nsit  Alexander,'  he.     Sat.  14.  v.  3  :  1, 

*  When  Alexander  found  the  sage  could  dwell 
Cheerful,  contented  in  so  mean  a  cell, 
Farhapjjiei-,  he  exrlaim'd,  this  humble  fate, 
ia£sii.iijg.iioihing,  thuw  his  cumbVous  state,     . 
Who  set  ks  o'er  all  the  world  supreme  to  reign. 
And  linds  the  perils  equal  to  the  gain.' 

"We  wish  such  passages  as  the  above  had  been  more  frequent 
in  this  work,  and  not  rare  exceptions,  as  they  are,  to  the  pro- 
saic heaviness  that  surrounds  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  satire  we  have  the  following  pleasant  specl- 
rtien  of  a  familiai*  style  jn  poetry : 

*  At  table  when  Ulysses  us'd  to  dwell. 

On  this,  with  other  tales  that  he  would  tell,'  &c. 

In  the  sixteenth  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  facetious  i 

'  If  such  a  friend  be  found,  so  void  of  fear, 
Our  lather's  -d'hhkcis  he  may  justly  wear.' 

The  plain  word  Juvenal  uses,  is  more  delicate  than  the  in^ 
uendo  of  his  translator  in  the  following  : 

while  Fuscus  croes. 


Upon  an  errand  i  need  not  disclose.'     Sat.  16. 

'Phalerce'  and  *  torques,'  Sat.  \6.  v.  60.,  according  to  Mr. 
•^larsh,  are  '  wealth  and  fame.' 

'We  now  return  to  the  tenth  satire,  which  Mr.  Marsh  has 
evidently  versified  from  the  prose  of  Madan.  This  satire 
seems  to  be  above  translation  :  for  Dryden,  except  in  the  open- 
ing lines,  and  some  few  detached  passages,  has  entirely  failed  iii 
.supporting  its  uncommon  spirit.  Mr.  Gilford  indeed  '  has 
caaglit  some  portion  of  the  lire  of  Juvenal,'  and  is 

*  Proximus  hulc,  Ic^ngo  sed  proximus  intervallo.' 

Johnson's  imitation  is  beyond  all  praise.  As  to  Mr.  Marsh, 
he' is  so  absolut^y  out  of  the  question,  that  we  can  no  longer 
trifle  with  him  :  uninspired  as  he  is  by  the  genius  of  antiquity, 
and  poor  in  the  resources  of  his  native  tongue ;  so  ill  has  he 
performed  his  task,  that  the  vigorous  beauties  of  the  Roman 
satirist  languish  into  unmeaning  vacancy  under  the  feeble  hand 
of  his  inadequate  translator. 

Then  let  the  manes  of  Juvenal  repose  in  quiet  j  and  if  his 
English  admirers  must  exhibit  him  to  the  public,  let  it  be  his 
"E/cV;Aov,  and  not  his  'Vera  Umbra ;'  let  him,  in  short,  be  imi* 
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tated,  but  not  undergo  the  disgrace  of  repeated  parodies  in  ptffe 
prose,  though  divided,  as  has  been  humorously  observed  of 
Dr.  Cririe's  Scottish  scenery,  into  cuttings  of  ten  syllables, 
under  the  mock  title  of  '  translations  into  English  verse.' 


Art.  IV. — A  Help  to  the  Unlearned  in  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  •,  being  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Bible  in  a  familiar 
IVay.  Adapted  to  common  Apprehensions,  and  according  to  t]>e 
Opinions  of  approved  Commentators.  By  Mrs.  trimmer,  Au~ 
thor  of  Sacred  History  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  ivith  Anno- 
tations and  Reflections,  and  other  Works ;  and  Editor  of  the 
Guardian  of  Education.  Bvo.  p.  S22.  I2s.  Boards.  Riving- 
tcns.      1805. 

THERE  is,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  no  writer, whatever  his 
learning  may  be,  or  whatever  his  abilities,  who  has  not  some 
influence  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  mankind  ;  — an  in- 
fluence however  which  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  that  learning,  and  the  splendour  of  those  abilities.  To  the 
supreme  importance  of  literature  every  period,  and  every  page 
of  history,  will  bear  ample  and  continual  testimony.  The  re- 
volutions of  empires  have  not  been  etFected  by  the  sword  alone. 
Literature  can  boast  her  heroes,  who  in  the  narrow  space  of 
their  own  closets  have  found  that  position  which  the  philoso- 
pher Archimedes  could  not  hnd,  and  with  a  lever  very  different 
from  that  which  he  contemplated,  have  wielded  the  world. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  adduce  any  particular  instance  of  the 
truth  of  these  remarks,  we  may  refer  to  what  not  long  since 
passed  amongst  our  neighbours.  The  strange  revolution  there 
atchieved  was  confessedly  literary.  To  the  bewitching  philo- 
sophy of  Rousseau,  to  the  impudent  infidelity  of  Voltaire,  may 
be  attributed  the  wild  opinions  on  government  and  religion, 
which  generated  the  ferocious  manners,  and  the  sanguinary 
conduct,  of  a  people  to  whom  was  once  given  the  epithet  of 
polite,  as  an  appropriate  appellation. 

The  writers  whose  labours  most  interest  society,  are  those 
who  have  employed  themselves  on  subjects  of  religion.  Reli- 
gion is  of  equal  and  unquestionable  moment  td  all :  no  wonder 
then  that  the  opinions  which  relate  to  it  have  been  so  various, 
and  the  effects  of  them  so  important.  On  religion,  and  on 
religious  opinions,  depends  in  no  common  degree  the  tranquil- 
lity, the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  a  state. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  article  now 
before  us.  The  holy  scriptures  are  the  guides  of  Hfe  j  the 
cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.    Those  therefor© 
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wlio  undertake  to  illustrate  or  explain  them,  enter  upon  a 
task,  in  the  execution  of  which  we  are  each  and  all  of  us  con- 
cerned. Their  competence  and  their  motives,  are  questions  of 
universal  consideration.  Such  has  been  the  zeal  of  infidelity. 
so  various  have  been  the  forms  which  it  has  of  late  assumed, 
that  (extraordinary  and  even  ridiculous  as  it  may  to  some  ap- 
pear) it  is  not  impossible  for  an  explanation  of  the  Bible  to 
issue  from  the  pen  of  one,  whose  greatest  satisfaction  it  would 
be  to  obscure  its  truth,  to  corrupt  its  purity,  and  to  destroy  its 
influence.  To  the  commentator  on  the  holy  scriptures  we  may 
say,  *  be  thy  intents  wicked,'  thou  mayest  rob  us  of  our  best 
hopes,  of  our  purest  comforts  :  be  they  '  charitable,'  thou  mayest 
increase  our  knowledge,  animate  our  virtue,  and  smooth  the 
road  to  eternal  life. 

"We  well  know  in  what  class  to  place  Mrs.  Trimmer.  She  is 
an  old  and  approved  servant  of  the  public,  and  her  sacred 
history  (from  which  she  has  taken  whatever  suited  her  pur- 
pose) gave  us  reason  to  hope  that  her  new  work  would  not  be 
undeserving  of  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  world.  These 
hopes  have  been  realized.  The  reputation  already  acquired  by 
this  lady  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  of  her  present  with 
her  former  labours.  To  diffuse  among  the  *  unlearned'  a  know- 
ledge of  the  scriptures,  is  an  honourable  employment ;  and  it 
is  here  executed  in  a  manner  which  is  entitled  to  no  common 
praise.  The  style  is  easy,  simple,  and  correct ;  and  it  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  the  writer  to  excite  attention  and  to  allure 
the  reader  from  the  commentary  to  the  text.  Her  remarks 
are  always  sensible,  and  always  tend  to  impress  upon  the 
reader's  mind  how  indispensably  necessary  It  is  that  the  belief 
should  lead  to  the  practice  of  religion.  *  My  object,'  says  the 
compiler,  '  has  been  to  produce  a  rational  faith  and  a  right 
practice  founded  upon  the  word  of  God.'  As  specimens  of 
her  success^  we  offer  the  following  quotations ; 

*  Observe  in  this  chapter,  that  the  faith  which  was  approved  iu 
Abraham,  was  a  faith  built  on  the  prorrtises  of  God,  which  leci  him 
to  obey  the  commands  of  God  however  difficult  they  might  appear. 
Call  to  mind  these  promises,  and  what  God  commanded  him  to  do, 
as  related  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  turn  also  to  chap.  xi.  of  St. 
Paul's  Ej)Istle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  you  will  find  that  Abraham 
had,  hke  Christians,  an  eternal  inheritance  in  view.  You  will  then 
understand  what  a  justifying  faith  is,  that  is,  a  faith  which  God 
reckons  for  righteousness,  namely,  a  fiiith  which  leads  those  who  (lo 
it  to  obey  the  commandments  of  God;  for  none  will  he  justified  at 
the  last  day,  for  their  faith,  unless  it  is  accompanied  with  good 
■vvorks  ;  though  without  faith  they  certainly  would  not  be  justified, 
OF  reckoned  righteous  for  their  works  only.' 

Rom.  Chap.  IV,  p,  695. 
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<  Ver.  I.  toy. — 7  he  doctrine  of  justification  bj^  faitb,  as  explain* 
ed  in  the  last  chapter,  is  very  cnmfortable,  for  without  it  thefe  could 
be  no 'peace  to  those  who  know  that  eternal  death- is  the  punishment 
of  sin,  which  can  only  be  taken  away  by  the  free  grace  of  Gcrd. 

'Ver.  7.  to  the  end. — 'I'ake  particular  notice  of  the  apostle's 
j'^soning  in  these  verses,  .which  plainly  shews,  that  every  human 
cteature  to  whom  sin  is  imputed  on  account  of  Adam's  oftence, 
namely  his  whole  race,  has  an  interest  also  in  the  redeem ptioii  pur- 
chased by  Christ.  In  what  manner  the  benefit  has  been  and -is  ap- 
plied to  those  who  have  not  been,  or  are  not  of  the  household  .of 
God,  the  church,  is  ii®t  fully  explained  in  the  scriptures  ;  and,  as 
christians,  it  does  not  immediately  concern  us  to  enquire  :,  ^I'lie 
judge  of  all  th§  earth  will  do  I'ight,  we  capn6l  doubt  ;  and.hdw  he 
wilt  deal  with  those  to  whom  his  gospel  is  made  known  is  pl-a'ihly 
revealed  in  that  gospel.  Let  not  the  unlearned  christian  then,  per- 
plex his  mind  with  difficult  questions,  but  rely  upon  the  declaration 
of  the  apostle,  ver.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  which  shews  that 
the  injury  done  to  mankind  by  the  offence  of  Adam,  is;i"ecompenscd 
in  the  sight  of  God,  by  the  righteousness  of  Ci^irist,  and  his  obedi- 
ence to  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  world, so  that  ail  will  be 
saved  who  testify  a  true  faith  by  good  works.' 

Rom.  Chap.  V.  p.  695. 

From  the  commentary  on  Chap.  VIII.,  wc  select  this  passage, 
and  earnestly  intreat  the  reader  to  consider  with  all  possible 
attention  that  part  which  o\ir  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  insert. 

'To  know  whether  we  are  or  are  .not  of  the  number  of  God's 
elect  or  chosen  people,  we  must,  instead  of  trusting  to  inward  feeU 
ings  (by  which  many  have  been  deceived),  examine  ourselves  to  see 
whether  we  have  a  hearty  and  constant  desire  to  obey  God's  holy 
commandments,  a  sincere  sorrow  ^nd  purpose  of  amendment  when 
we  are  conscious  of  having  offended  him  in  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
an  earnest  desire  to  possess  the  treasures  of  heaven,  and:  such  a  love 
for  our  Redeemer  that  we  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  anything, 
even  our  very  lives,  rather  than  be  separated  from  him.  If  spch  be 
our  faith  and  our  practice,  we  may  surely  hope  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  elect  people  of  God,  who  will  beowned  by  Ch.j'ist  as 
his  at  the  resurrection  ofjhe  dead.'     Rom,  Ch.  VIII.  p,  6ci9. 

This  observation  concludes  the  cornmentary  on  Chap.  II.  'oK 
St.  Luke's  epistle.  .     .   .  , 

In  the  former  part  of  the  e:?:planation  of  this  chapter  it  is 
said,  ^  the  royal  law  (verse  8)  fneans  the  commandments  of 
God;  one  table  of  which  relates  to  our  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bour.' The  words  of  St.  James  are,  '  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal 
law  according  to  the  scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,"  ye  do  well.'  We  conceive  that  by  the  *  royal  law' 
in  this  place,  is  therefore  meant  nothing  more  than  our  duty 
Xo  our  neighbour.    Those  who  are  desirous  to  see  an  admirable 
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elucidation  of  this  verse  and.  of  the  three  succeeding  versesj  are 
referred  to  the  thirteenth  discourse  of  Dr.  Sherlock.  (Vol.  I. 
p.  218.) 

"We  have  had  much  reason  to  commend,  but  our  commenda- 
tion must  be  mixed  with  somewhat  of  censure.  We  think  the 
author  has  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  *  explanation.'  Se- 
veral verses,  several  metaphors,  have  passed  unexpounded, 
which  are  certainly  not  izitelligible  to  the  persons  for  whom 
her  book  is  professedly  compiled.  But  upon  the  whole  we  re- 
gard it  with  great  approbation  ;  and  while  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  '  unlearned,'  the  well-informed  need  not  blush 
to  peruse  it : 

'  Indocti  discant  et  ament  meminlsse  periti.' 

We  conclude  with  a  confident  hope  that  the  present  work 
will  induce  every  sincere  christian  to  consider  the  Bible  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  pious  translators  of  it)  as  that  *  inestimable 
treasure,  which  excelleth  all  the  riches  of  the  earth ;  because 
the  fruit  thereof  extendeth  itself,  not  only  to  the  time  spent  in 
this  transitory  world,  but  directeth  and  disposeth  men  unto 
that  eternal  happiness  which  is  above  in  heaven.' 

In  a  future  edition  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  table  of  Jewish 
weights  and  measures. 


Art.  V. — An  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Goad  Hope^  kufc.  ivlth  a 
View  of  the  political  and  commercial  Advantages  ivhich  might 
be  derived  from  its  Possession  by  Great  Britain.  By  Captain 
Robert  Percival.     /\to.   \6s.  Baldwin.   1804. 

THE  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  of  importance  in  many  points 
of  view.     The  poet  figures  to  his  mind  on  the  mention  of  its 
name    the  genius  of  the  storms,  so  sublimely    described  by 
Camo-ens  :  the  naturalist  regards  it  as  the  favourite  point,  from 
which  he  may  explore  the  animal  and  vegetable  treasures  of 
Africa  :  the  sailor  makes  to  it  for  refreshments  in  his  voyages 
from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  statesman  considers 
the  manifold  advantages  it  might  afford  to  any  European  pos- 
sessor.    Our  author  is  an  officer,  occupied  fully  with  the  du- 
ties of  his  station,  and,  having  had  little  more  than  a  transient 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  to  which  his  travels  ex- 
tended, wisely  confines  himself  to  the  objects  within  his  reach, 
and  gives  us  in  an  entertaining,  though  rather  probx  narrative, 
an  account  of  the  chief  occurrences  when  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  the  Cape,  and  during  a  stay  of  six  weeks  on  his  first 
arrival  at  .the  place,  and  about  the  same  time  on  his  return  to  it 
from  the  East  Indies  in  his  way  back  to  Europe. 
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In  three  months  time  the  general  manners  of  a  people  ma7 
be  tolerably  well  ascertained,  and  the  principal  features  of  a 
small  country  examined  The  tract  descnbeti  lies  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  Cape  :  the  country  is  not  populous  j  there  are  no 
large  towns  or  splendid  monuments  of  art  to  give  life  to  the 
scene,  and  occupation  to  the  writer  ;  and  though  he  was  on  a 
mountain  at  a  height  infinitely  greater  '  than  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's,'  the  objects  within  his  ken  were  few  j  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  find  time  to  remark,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  *  could  see  the  waggons  moving  in  the  streets, 
while  the  people  passing  to  and  fro  could  only  be  distinguished 
as  little  black  spots.'  It  is  well  that  the  actual  height  of  this 
wonderful  mountain  is  given  in  feet,  or  we  might  be  led  to 
conclude  that  it  out-topped  the  Cordilleras  or  the  mountains 
of  the  moon  :  but  arithmetic  is  a  sad  leveller,  and  the  Cape 
must  not  boast  of  its  Alps  nor  even  enter  into  a  coinpetition 
with  Cader  Idris  or  Snowdon.  The  height  of  Table  Hill,  for 
this  is  the  name  of  the  mountain,  is  from  *  the  summit  to  the 
level  of  the  sea  about  4000  feet,  and  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  near  3600.'  The  observer  then  must  have  been  not  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  his  diminished  waggons  and  specks  of 
men  ;  and  he  must,  we  conclude,  have  looked  with  the  spec- 
tacles of  Shakespeare  at  the  shipping  in  the  bay,  which  ap- 
peared like  small  boats  : 

*  The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  ceck,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sii:ht.' 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dutch  above  an  hundred  and  eighty  years,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Enghsh  in  the  year  1796.  I'he  colony  in  this  time, 
notwithstanding  many  irregularities  in  the  government,  and  a 
want  of  a  regular  system  of  organisation,  had  spread  from  the 
shore  to  nearly  five  hundred  miles  up  the  country,  and  covered, 
though  thinly,  a  surface  whose  greatest  breadth  is  about  250 
miles.  The  divisions  of  the  colony  are  bounded  by  '  long 
tracts  of  huge  mountains  :'  the  first  range  running  in  a  direc- 
tion due  east  and  west  about  fifty  miles,  and  inclosing  with  the 
sea  an  irregular  tract  of  country,  whose  greatest  breadth  is  about 
twenty  miles.  The  second  range  to  the  north  of  this  is  the 
Zwarte  Bergen,  or  Black  Mountains,  behind  which  is  a  third 
range,  being  the  limits  of  Hottentot  Holland,  so  called  from  its 
containing  few  inhabitants  except  the  natives  j  and  in  travelling 
more  to  the  riorth,  Cati^iraria  opens  to  the  view,  with  its  hills  still 
more  eievated,  whose  flat  surfaces  I'esemble  terraces  successively 
rising  above  each  other.  Within  the  first  range  is  Cape  Town^ 
and  this  tract  of  country  is  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated, 
and  most  civilised. 
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The  coast  from  the  enrliest  times  has  been  noted  for  its  tre- 
mendous storms,  the  violence  of  its  waves,  and  the  heights  of 
its  mountains.  A  more  accurate  survey  and  larger  experience 
will  probably  diminish  very  much  the  exaggerations  of  the 
traveller,  who  not  having  seen  land  for  some  time,  and  pre- 
possessed by  former  accounts,  really  imagines,  that  the  southeiii 
promontory  of  Africa  is  paiticularly  distinguished  by  its  awe- 
eomnianding  grandeur. 

*  All  this  coast  is  one  stupendous  mass  of  rude,  rocky,  and  bold 
mountains;  connected  together  by  lesser  ones  of  various  and  un- 
common shapes.  The  tops  of  some  rise  into  lofty  cones ;  while 
others,  assuming  a  more  level  and  unbroken  form,  stretch  out  far 
beyond  the  others,  into  the  sea,  and  form  capes  or  points  indented 
with  the  bays  I  have  already  mentioned.  ' 

*  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  only  the  level  shores 
of  England,  the  appearance  ot"  this  whole  coast  is  awfully  grand. 
The  immense  masses  which  rise  in  many  places  almost  perj)endicu- 
larly  from  the  sea,  and  are  lost  among  the  clouds  ;  the  vast  gullies 
and  caverns,  which  seem  to  sink  to  an  immeasurable  depth  amidst 
these  stupendous  mountains ;  the  long  extended  ledges  of  rock,  over 
■which  in  a  few  places  are  scattered  some  tufts  of  stunted  trees  and 
withered  shrubs  ;  the  successive  ridges  of  white  sandy  hills,  each  of 
which  appears  like  a  valley  to  the  one  by  which  it  is  surmounted  ; 
the  terrible  surf  which  is  continually  raging  on  the  beach,  along 
which  these  ridges  are  stretched  ;  with  the  spray  which  is  thrown  to 
an  immense  height  by  the  waves  recoillngfrom  the  more  rock}'  parts 
— all  these  objects  rushing  at  once  upon  the  eye  of  those  who  ap- 
proach the  Cape,  produce  an  effect  which  can  be  but  faintly  con- 
veyed by  description.'     p.  17. 

The  next  paragraph  diminishes  very  much  in  our  estimation 
the  probability  of  the  tops  of  the  mountains  being  lost  in  the 
clouds,  except  when  they  are  low,  though  it  describes  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  notice. 

*  This  surf  which  is  driven  towards  the  land  with  such  fuiy,  pro- 
duces a  phenomenon  in  the  sandy  deserts,  even  far  removed  from 
the  sea.  In  the  time  of  the  violent  south-east  winds  it  is  carried  to 
a  great  distance  into  the  country,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
thick  mist.  It  gradually  quits  the  atmosphere,  lighting  on  the  trees 
and  herbs,  and  lining  the  surface  of  the  sands.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season  it  is  again  dissolved  ;  and  being  carried  off 
by  the  streams  which  are  then  formed,  it  is  lodged  in  a  number  of 
small  lakes,  which,  by  a  natural  process,  in  time  become  absolute 
saltpans;  and  thence  it  is  that  the  Dutch  colonists  collect  the  salt 
which  supplies  their  consumption.  A  person  walking  on  the  sandy 
beach  during  the  continuance  of  the  south-east  winds,  so  as  to  be 

,j>9seil  to  Its  Influence,  soon  finds  his  cloaths  coveted  and  Inci  usted 
th  saline  particles  ;   while  his  skin  is  quite  parched  up,  and  his 
lips  begin  to  feel  their  effects  very  sensibly.'     p.  18. 
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Now  if  tKe  coast  was  guarded  by  'cloud-capt  mountains/  the 
surf,  however  great,  could  rise  to  2.  very  small  height  at  the 
mountain's  foot ;  and  the  vapour,  by  the  time  it  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  Alp,  would  be  too  slightly  impregnated  with    . 
salt  to  deposit  any  quantity  in  the  interior. 

The  Dutch  do  not  seem  to  have  derived  by  any  means  that 
profit  from  the  colony,  which  from  its  situation  and  internal 
advantages  it  was  calculated  to  produce. .  On  this  account  v/e 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  v/riter,  in  pointing  out  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  it  into  better  hands :  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  inhabitants  of  every  description  would  be  much  better 
under  the  principles  and  manners  of  English  ruiiers.     The  short 
time  that  it  was  in  our  possession,  introduced  many  advantage- 
ous changes ;  and  the  laziness  of  the  Dutch  colonist  gave  way 
to  the   activity  of  the   British  settler,      i'he  Dutch  at  Cape 
Tov.':n  and  its  neighbourhood  retain  many  features  of  their  ori- 
ginal country.     The  cleanliness  of  their  houses  marks  the 
character  of  the  women,  and  the  love  of  gain  that  of  the  men. 
The  boor  also  of  the  interior  is  only  a  degree  inferior  in  civili- 
sation to  his  brethren,  who  hvc-on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine 
adjacent  to  Holland. 

*  Though  the  country  abounds  with  wliatever  can  make  life  com- 
fortabie,  yet  the  boor  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  colony  seems  not 
to  have  the  power  of  enjoying  those  blessings  which  are  within  his 
reach,  and  absolutely  in  his  possession.     Oxen  he  has   in  abund- 
ance, but  rarely  uses  any  for  food  ;   milk  and  butter  overflow  with 
him,  yet  he  selc'iom  tastes  them  ;   wine,  which  is  so  cheap,  so  easily 
procured,  where  almost  every  farm  produces  it,  he  rarely  or  never 
drinks.     His  house  is  poor,  mean,  and  incommodious  ;  although  it 
might  easily  be  rendered  comfortabk,  even  without  his  own  bodily 
labour,  as  he  has  always  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  tor  all  his  pur- 
poses.    The  rooms  are  dirty  and  smoky  in  the  extreme  ;  the  walls 
covered  with  spiders,  and  their  webs,  of  an  enormous  size  ;  vermin 
and  filth  are  never  removed  from  the  floors  till  absolute  necessity 
compels  the  indolf  nt  inhabitants  to  this  exertion.     The  articles  of 
furniture  are  but  few  ;   an  old  table,  two  or  three  broken  chairs,  a 
few  plates  and  kitchen  utensils,  with  a  couple  of  large  chests,  com- 
monly   comprise  the   whole.      Indifferent   bread   and   vegetables, 
stewed  in  sheep's  fat,  are  their  usual  fare  ;  and  when  they  eat  meat, 
masses  of  nuitton  are  served  up  in  grease  ;  this  luxury  they  devour 
in  great  quantities,  bolting  it  down  as  some  of  our  porters  would 
for  a  wai;er.     Smoaking  all  the  morning,  and  sleeping  after  duiner, 
constitute  the  great  luxury  of  the  boor  ;  unwilling  to  work  himself, 
lie  lords  it  over  his  slaves  and  hired  Hottentots.     At  a  middling  age 
he  is  carried  oft"  by  a  dropsy,  or  some  disease  contracted   by  indo- 
lence and  eating  to  excess.     When  he  drinks,  he  constantly  uses 
that  poisonous  hot  spirit  called  brandy-wi^ie,  or  geneva  when  he 
can  procure  it.  • 
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«  The  women  pass  a  lazy,  listless,  and  inactive  life.  After  having 
reo-aled  herself  with  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast,  the  lady  of  the 
house  sits  at  her  ease  in  a  corner  till  the  next  meal-time,  seeming 
absolutely  fixed  to  on  old. clumsy  chair.  Little  of  female  delicagy 
is  to  be  expected  about  her;  a  coarse  loose  dress  thrown  about  the 
shoulders  leaves  many  parts  of  the  person  all'jgether  exposed.  Of 
beauty  the  females  can  rarely  boast ;  they  generally  go  bare-footed, 
•their  feet  are  washed  by  the  m;ile  as  well  as  the  female  slaves  ;  nor 
do  thev  make  any  ceremony  of  having  this  cftice  performed  before 
strangers.  No  amusement  varies  the  scene  with  them,  but  one  day 
is  like  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  -Fhey  propagate  children  fiist  for  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  after  marriage  ;  but  leave  oft  breeding  much 
sooner  than  the  fem.ales  of  most  other  countries.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  eight  or  nine  children  all  born  in  regular  gradation,  within  a 
year  of  each  other,  adding  to  the  domestic  comforts  by  squalling 
and  domineering  over  those  of  the  slaves;  for  the  first  lesson  they 
aJC  taught  is  their  superiority  over  the  unfortunate  Africans.' 

P.  204. 

The  boor,  degraded  as  he  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  an 
English  gentleman  farmer,  is  as  respectable  for  his  line  of  life  as 
the  more  polished  inhabitant  of  the  Cape,  who  has  very  few 
ideas  beyond  that  of  smoking,  eating,  and  casting  accounts. 
This  class  is  described  in  too  prolix  a  manner  for  us  to  insert 
the  whole  of  the  author's  remarks  upon  it,  but  its  general  cha-. 
racter  will  be  understood  from  the  following  particulars  : 

'  The  men  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  make  their  appearance 
in  a  loose  robe  and  night-cap  before  their  doors;  then  walk  or  sit 
in  the  porch  lor  an  hour  or  two  with  a  pipe  in  their  mouths,  and 
a  slave  by  their  side  holding  a  glass  and  a  small  decanter  of  gin, 
from  which  the   master  every  now  and  then  takes  his  soupkie  or 
glass.     Let  an  Englishman  rise  ever  so  early,  he  will  sec  Mynheer 
sitting  in  his  stoop  or  poich,  or  parading  the  front  of  his  house  in 
tile  manner  1  have  described.     There  are  many  who  get  up  two  or 
three  times  in  the  night  to  enjoy  a  pipe  ;  and  so  much  are  they  ac- 
customed to  this  luxury  that  they  cannot  en  any  account  dispense 
with  it.      About  eiglit   they  dress,  first  smoking  their  quantum; 
after  which  they  sit   down  to  breakfast,  which  generally  consists 
of   a   quantity  of  gross  food  besides   coii'ee.,  tea,   and  fruit   of  all 
kinds.     They  then  smoke  another  pipe,.ajad  go  about  their  mer- 
eaniile  concerns  tiil   about  one  o'clock,   when  dinner  commences, 
Wfliichalso  consists  of  a  quantity  of  gross  and  oily  dressed   meat, 
with  fruit,  &c.  as  a  dessert,     A  more  particulai*  description «f  their 
tables  I  shall  give  oresentiy.     W  hen  they  have  re^^alcd  themselves 
another  h(iur  with  their  darling  pipe,   they  lie  down  to  their  nap, 
which  continues  till  evening;  they  then  rise,  and  perhaps  take  a 
walk  or  pay  formal  visits,  but  are  always  sure  to  smoke  wherever 
they  go.      Coffee  and  gin  succeed,   accompanied  with  their  pipe  till 
about  nine,   when  supper  is  introduced,   and  when  that  is  finished, 
after  another  hour's  .fumigating,  they  retire  to  bed,  gorged -with 
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heavy  food,  and  perhaps  destined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  tTie 
nit^ht  with  all  the  horrors  arising  from  indigestion.  A  continual 
round  of  this  mode  of  passing  their  time  sums  up  the  existence  of 
the  Dutch  colonists  of  Cape  Town,  exhibiting  a  most  lamentable 
picture  of  laziness  and  indolent  stupidity.  As  their  education  is 
very  limited,  refined  and  polished  manners,  or  any  extent  of 
knowledge,  are  not  to  be  expected  amongst  them.  The  public 
schools  at  the  Cape  arc  few ;  and  education  never  goes  beyond 
a  little  writing  and  accompts,  merely  to  qualify  them  for  trade, 
and  to  enable  them  to  hold  places  in  the  offices  of  the  East-India 
Company. 

*  Every  man  at  the  Cape  is  ^  merchant  in  some  way  or  other ; 
the  whole  study  of  the  inhabitants  being  to  make  money,  and  they 
contrive  to  do  so  in  numberless  ways.  Every  Dutch  gentleman, 
no  matter  whether  he  be  a  count,  colonel,  captain,  mynheer,  or 
■what  rank  you  please,  looks  to  trade  as  the  main  chance  ;  though 
there  are  some  of  those  titled  merchants,  and  trading  officers,  who 
fiom  piide  endeavour  in  some  measure  to  conceal  their  own  inime- 
diate  connection  with  mercantile  concerns,  and  carry  on  business 
by  means  of  their  slaves,  and  the  inferior  order  of  people.  The 
Governor  excepted,  every  inhabitant  both  civil  and  military,  keeps 
a  lod'^ing-house  for  the  entertainment  of  p^issengers  touching  at  the 
Cape?  Colonel  Dalryrnple,  the  commapding  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  1  betongedj,  was  accommodated  with  board  and 
lodging  on  his  arri-val  at  the  house  of  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch  service. 
ThPs  tfiey  look  upon  in  a  different  light  from  what  we  would  ia 
Europe;  for  how  much  we  would  think  our  service  degraded  if 
our  officers  kept  bpard  and  lodging-houses,  a  genteel  term  for  a 
tavern  ?  However  they  plead  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  their  pay 
bein<y  so  very  small,  that  they  must  have  recourse  to  some  other 
method  of  getting  money  to  support  themselves  and  their  families; 
and  their  government  have  never  made  any  objection  or  ever  rioticed 
this  custom  In  their  officers.*       r.254. 

The  ladies,  when  they  are  young,  possess  many  estimable 
qualities,  but,  as  they  advance  in  years,  approach  very  nearly 
in  manners,  and  behaviour,  and  train  of  thinking,  to  their  hus- 
bands. 

*  Though  the  young  women  are  often  so.  engaging  in  their  per-, 
sons,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  married  woman  of  a  middling  age  who  is  not 
clumsy  in  shape,  and  indolent,  and  slovenly  in  het:  habits.  In  the 
married  state  they  turn  quite  domestic,  and  seldom  go  oi^t  ot  their 
houses ;  they  seem  to  copy  their  husbands  in  every  thing  but  smok- 
in'^.  Indeed  one  good  reason  for  their  keeping  so  much  at  home 
is,  tnat  their  houses  being  open  for  the  reception  of  passengers 
touching  continually  at  the  Cape,  have  generally  at  all  tihies  of  the 
year  foreigners  of  every  nation  residing  in  them.  This  requires 
their  being  for  the  most  part  at  home,  to  attend  to  their  guests  and 
the  management  of  their  houses.  It  has  been  alleged,  though  !• 
speak  not  lio.u  my  own  observation  or  knowledge,  that  the  mar- 
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aied  women  are  not  so  correct  in  their  conduct,  as  before  they  en- 
tered into  that  state.  I  must  however  say  of  them,  that  to  me  ihej 
always  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  attached  to  their  husbands,  and 
devoted  to  their  family  concerns.  A  few  instances  had  ctitainly 
occurred  of  infidelity  in  married  women,  which  wereopenlv  spoken 
of;  but  these  were  far  from  being  so  numerous  as  to  throw  any 
stain  on  the  general  character  of  the  matrons  at  the  Cape.'     p.  27S. 

To  this  character  it  is  necessary  to  add  only  another  trait, 
which  shews  to  how  great  a  degree  the  human  mind  may  be 
ijebased  in  every  situation  where  slavery  is  admitted. 

*  The  Dutch  ladies  have  no  reluctance  to  their  slave  gfirls  havingr 
connection  with  their  guests,  m  hopes  of  profiting  by  it,  by  their 
being  got  with  child.  I  myself  know  instances  where  they  have 
been  ordered  to  wait  on  such  a  gentleman  to  his  bed-room  ;  what 
followed  does  not  require  to  be  mentioned.  One  of  my  friends, 
whose  veracity  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of,  assured  me  that  a  very 
engaging  slave  girl,  to  whom  he  paid  his  addressee,  and  who  seem- 
ed exceedingly  coy  and  reserved,  was  one  night  pushed  int©  his  room 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  locked  the  door  and  left  her  with 
him.'     P.  291. 

The  excuse  that  is  generally  made  for  the  necessity  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies,  cannot  be  allowed  at  the  Cape,  where  the 
climate  is  as  favourable  to  the  labour  of  Europeans  as  that  of 
their  own  country.  But  Dutch  avarice  introduced  the  abomi- 
nable practice,  by  which  their  colony  is  overrun  by  slaves  of 
various  countries,  and  in  consequence  the  masters  have  become 
proportionably  lazy  and  incapable  of  cultivating  the  soil  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  must  be  a  long  time,  if  the  English  should 
obtain  possession  of  the  Cape,  before  the  bad  effects  of  this  po- 
licy can  be  eradicated,  and  the  mass  of  vice  encouraged  by 
slavery  be  exchanged  for  the  active  and  virtuous  habits  of 
English  labourers.  After  an  accurate  description  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  slaves  employed  in  the  colony,  their  general  cha-  . 
racter  is  thus  summed  up. 

*  The  Caffree  negro,  and  different  races  of  Buganese  and  Etliio- 
pians,  are  given  to  vicious  habits.  Alorose,  sulky,  and  obstinate, 
but  without  having  recourse  to  vindictive  or  sanguinary  measures 
of  revenge  against  their  masters;  requiring  coercive  measures  to 
oblige  them  to  labour,  and  avoiding  it  whenever  an  opportunity 
otfisrs.  The  Asiatics  of  the  Moor  and  Malabar  race  are  humble, 
submissive,  willing  to  do  whatever  lies  in  their  power,  fearful  of 
offending  and  grateful  for  favours,  seldom  trespassing  on  indulgence; 
their  master's  interests  thejr  consider  as  their  own,  and  are  highly 
attached  to  his  children,  and  seem  to  have  no  wish  beyond  the  state 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  fortune.  The  Malay  character  is  that 
of  implacable  and  blood-thirsty  revenge  ;  they  undauiitediy  endure 
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their  masters'  reproaches  and  blows,  meditating  all  the  while  s, 
severe  and  sanguinary  revenge.  \\  ith  the  same  firmness  they  gof 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  whilst  life  is  in  them  never  regret  tnc 
atrocious  deed  which  brings  them  to  an  untimely  end.  Inttanccs 
of  murder  have  too  frequently  been  committed  by  those  people 
The  Dutch  executed  them  by  the  greatest  torments  ;  and  broke 
them  on  the  rack  and  wheel.  In  cases  where  a  clear  evidence  was 
not  obtained  of  the  fact  committed,  their  court  of  justice  extorted 
it  by  inflicting  tortures  like  the  court  of  inquisition  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Those  laws,  and  this  mode  of  execution,  have  been  abo- 
lished by  the  Knglish,  and  the  criminal  executed  by  hanging.  It 
has  been  often  observed  that  fewer  instances  happened  of  those 
murders  being  committed  by  the  slaves,  and  fewer  executions  took 
place,  during  the  time  that  we  had  possession  of  the  Cape,  than  in 
any  one  period  of  the  same  length  under  the  Dutch  government,  b^- 
one  to  five ;  so  that  the  cruel  tortures  which  the  Dutch  inflicted 
were  far  from  restraining  the  perpetration  of  crimes.'     p.  297. 

The  character  of  the  native  Hottentot  corresponds  with  that 
given  by  various  travellers  into  the  interior ;  but  none  have 
entered  into  so  minute  a  detail  of  the  manners  of  the  colonists, 
nor  described  so  well  the  country  of  which  they  are  in  posses- 
sion, as  our  author.  The  views  of  other  writers  were  generally 
more  extensive,  but  m  this  work  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
in  animals  and  vegetables  are  sufHciently  noticed  :  indeed  so 
much  had  already  been  advanced  upon  these  subjects,  that  the 
repetition  of  them  in  this  work  might  well  have  been  spared. 
1'he  prolixity  of  the  narration  is  indeed  the  chief  objection  to 
the  book,  which  we  must  not  however  censure  too  severely, 
since  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  equally  aware,  that  it  was 
liable  to  this  reir^ark,  and  desirous,  if  he  had  been  in  sufficient 
leisure,  to  avoid  it.  *  His  early  entrance  into  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  the  consequent  ernploym.ents  which  have  prevented 
him  from  pursuing  a  regular  plan  of  study,  are  the  excuses 
which  he  offered  in  his  former  work  for  the  want  of  scientific 
language,  and  a  more  systematic  mode  of  composition.'  In 
another  place  also  a  similar  apology  is  made.  '  For  the  inac- 
curacy of  arrangement  and  the  errors  of  composition,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  offer  many  apologies,  were  I  not  con- 
"vinced  that  a  candid  public  will  readily  find  an  excuse  for  such 
imperfections  in  the  works  of  an  author,  who  is  obliged,  even 
while  he  holds  the  pen,  to  attend  to  his  military  duties  at  this 
momentous  crisis.' 

Criticism  is  almost  disarmed  when  so  powerful  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  :  yet  we  cannot  in  return  do 
otherwise  than  appeal  to  the  author  himself,  whether  some 
limits  may  not  be  assigned  to  the  indulgence  of  the  public .''  This 
advice  to  officers,  to  give  the  world  an  account  of  the  different 
stations  to  which  they  are  seut,  (Page  7),  we  strenuously  re* 
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commend  -,  but  If  every  military  writer  should  claim,  on  account 
of  his  profession,  pecuhar  privileges,  the  press  would  groau 
with  the  weight  of  their  labours,  and  few  librari.es  would  be 
able  to  afford  room  for  the  description  of  spots  which  they 
have  occupied. 

If  a  military  officer  on  a  distant  post  will  take  with  him  his 
quadrants  and  compass,  and  measure  the  heights  of  hills  and 
promontories,  and  observe  the  bearings  of  the  most  rem^arkable 
spots,  we  shall  in  a  short  time  and  in  small  compass  possess  a 
great  mass  of  information.  From  his  pen  too  we  shall  expect 
some  entertainment  in  the  description  of  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  :  for  the  military  pro- 
fession is  not  unfriendly  to  the  muses,  and  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  generals  of  antiquity,  Xenophon  and  Cxsar,  excelled 
no  less  with  the  pen  than  the  sword.  A  little  more  time  also 
should  be  allotted  to  the  preparation  of  his  v/ork  for  the  press : 
in  which  he  will  consider  what  has  been  done  by  other  writers, 
and  if  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  peculiar  to  the  spot  has  been 
frequently  described,  and  is  familiarised  to  the  English  reader, 
he  will  not  think  it  necess.ry  to  increase  his  pages  by  superflu- 
ous descriptions.  Our  author  had  not  time  to  make  his  v/ork 
so  perfect  as  he  might  have  done,  by  compressing  the  contents 
of  his  journal  into  a  narrower  compass  :  but  he  has  given  an 
abundance  of  materials,  from  which,  and  the  writings  of  travel- 
lers into  the  interior  of  Africa,  a  pocket  volume  might  be  made, 
of  great  use  to  all  who  are  detained  at  the  Cape  in  their  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  military  observations  in  this  work 
will  be  also  found  particularly  useful  on  another  expedition  ta 
the  Cape,  when  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  fall  with  little  oppo- 
sition into  our  hands,  and  the  hopes  of  its  improvement  enter- 
tained by  the  author  will  then  be  realised.  A  candid  public 
will,  we  can  assure  him,  still  smile  upon  his  labours,  from  which 
we  have  derived  much  entertainment  and  instruction. 


Art.  VI. — Fleetwood  i  or  the  Ntzu  Man  of  Feeling.     By  Wil-^ 
liamGod%vin.     3  Vols.  i^s.  Phillips.      liioj. 

WE  opened,  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity,  doubt,  and  satis- 
faction, the  book  before  us  5  curious  to  see  the  contents  of  a 
new  novel  from  the  extra-ordinary  pen  of  Mr.  Godwin  ;  doubt- 
ful of  its  tendency  ;  and  satisfied  that  it  would  prove  in  some 
degree  entertaining.  But  although  upon  perusal,  our  fears  of 
what  might  be  the  nature  of  its  principles  were  totallv  removed, 
we  confess  our  curiosity  was  Httle  gratified  by  the  common  in- 
sidents  of  the  life  of  Fleetwood.     Mr.  Godwin  certainlv  sue- 
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ceeds  best  in  the  description  of  astonishing  and  uncomnloftf 
scenes.  His  mind  is  not  of  that  playful  cast,  suited  to  detect 
and  expose,  with  good-humoured  ridicule,  the  absurd  conduct 
of  the  charactci-s  in  ordinary  life.  His  heroes  have  ever  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  beings  of  his  own  creative  imagination,  iso- 
lated by  a  dissimilarity  of  feeling  and  of  passion  from  their 
fellow-men,  and  either  on  this  account  voluntary  exiles,  or  ex- 
cluded by  unmerited  odium  from  society.  These  are  creatures 
who  cannot  move  with  dignity  through  the  uninteresting  rou- 
tine of  vulgar  incidents ;  they  must  become,  to  excite  our  in- 
terest, the  objects  of  persecution,  or  of  awful  wonder ;  hem- 
med in  by  a  magic  circle  of  their  own,  uninterrupted  by  tri- 
fling mortals,  and  solely  occupied  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
great  and  peculiar  destinies.  With  anxiety,  kept  up  by  a  suc- 
cession of  undeserved  misfortunes,  we  followed  Caleb  Williams 
to  the  catastroplie  of  Falkland  ;  but  we  execrated  the  vile  in- 
sinuations thrown  out,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  against  our 
noble  code  of  laws.  We  were  fascinated,  in  spite  of  cur  judg- 
ment, with  the  miraculous  inventions  of  St.  Leon  ;  and  pleased 
with  the  palinodia  there  published,  of  some  obnoxious  opinions 
before  delivered  to  the  world,  we  believe  hastily,  rather  than 
with  a  foresight  of  the  dangerous  inferences  that  might  be 
drawn  from  them.  But  the  tale  of  '  the  new  Man  of  Feeling,' 
as  Mr.  Godwin  apprizes  us  in  its  preface,  is  almost  devoid  of 
any  but  the  most  usual  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
rank  in  the  upper  stations  of  the  middle  order  of  society.  The 
hero  is  brought  up  in  seclusion  by  a  worthy  father  5  imbibes  a 
fondness  for  solitary  rambles  and  x-everies  j  and  grows  abstracted 
from  the  consideration  of  common  things  by  the  daily  sight  of 
the  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  among  the  mountains 
a.nd  cataracts  of  Wales.  This  is  a  grand  beginning;  but  alas  I 
producingy}/777ww  ex  fulgore.  The  scene  is  then  removed  to  Ox- 
ford. Here  our  recluse  degenerates  into  an  idle  gownsman, 
and  mixes  in  the  stale  unprofitable  sports  of  his  companions. 
One  of  their  '  tricks  upon  freshmen'  is  recorded  ;  the  jest  lies 
in  making  an  unhappy  poet  believe  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
admiration  by  the  society,  and  entrapping  liim  into  a  public 
reading  of  his  virgin  tragedy  upon  the  fifth  labour  of  Hercules, 
the  cleansing  of  the  Augeail  stables.  This  is  told  with  much 
humour,  which  pleased  us  the  more  as  it  was  unexpected  in 
the  pages  of  Ivlr.  Godwin.  It  is  possible  that  he  has  rather 
disdained  attempts  of  this  kind,  than  felt  unequal  to  them. — 
The  scene  now  cJianges  to  Paris,  where  Fleetwood  is  invohed 
jn  the  debauchery  of  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  Here  we  have  to  mention  a  dutv  Mr.  Godwin  has 
never  violated  -,  that  of  avoiding  all  occasions  of  indecent  lan- 
guage in  the  choice  of  his  scenes  and  incidents.     Even  where 
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lie  is  attracted  by  the  detail  of  his  story  towards  danger,  he 
shghtly  passes  over  the  subject,  and  may  be  allowed  in  its  full- 
est extent,  the  following  honest  boast,  p.  126.  '  I  write  no 
book,  that  shall  tend  to  nourish  the  pruriency  of  the  debauched, 
or  shall  e^icite  one  painful  emotion,  one  instant  of  debate,  in 
the  bosom  of  tlie  virtuous  and  the  chaste.'  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  this  could  be  said  witli  equal  truth  of  all  the  noveli 
ists  of  the  present  day.  We  have,  hov/ever,  to  object  to  some 
expressions  of  Mr.  Godwin,  where  he  has  trespassed  even  ia 
more  serious  xnatiiers — talking  of  the  education  his  father  gave 
liim,  the  neiv  Man  of  Feclvig  says, 

*  He  hired  me  a  private  .tutor.  I  was  perhaps  sufficiently  for- 
tunate in  the  character  of  the  person  who  was  thus  established  in 
our  house.  He  was  not  a  clergyman.  He  did  not  shackle  my 
mind  with  complex  and  unintelligible  creeds,  nor  did  he  exhibit 
that  monastic  coldness  and  squareness  of  character  whicli  is  too 
frequently  the  result  of  clerical  celibacy.  He  was  however  a  man 
of  morals,  and  of  religion.  But  religion  was  distinguished  in  his 
mind  more  by  sentiments  than  opinions.  Vv^hatever  related  to  hi§ 
conduct  toward  God  or  man  was  regulated  principally  by  a  desire 
to  satisfy  his  own  conscience  and  obtain  his  own  approbation,  not 
to  maintain  a  certain  character  and  name  in  the  world.' 

This  is  intolerably  illiberal ;  both  the  attack  and  the  manner 
of  it.  Gibbon  has  taught  our  writers  this  detestable  mode  of 
implication  ;  this  undermining  of  one  character,  by  saying 
what  another  was  not. 

Mr.  Godv.'in,  without  intending  it,  has  described  very  nobly 
the  arraignment  of  our  blessed  Lord  at  the  tribunal  of  in- 
justice : 

*  Innocence  is  nothing,  if  it  is  merely  Innocence.  It  is  a  guile- 
less nature,  when  impleaded  at  a  stern  and  inhuman  bar,  when 
dragged  out  to  contumely  and  punishment,  when  lifting  up  its 
head  in  conscious  honour,  when  heaven  itself  seems  to  interpose 
to  confound  the  malice  of  men,  and  declares,  This  is  the  virtue  that 
I  approve  !  there,  there  is  presented  to  us  the  most  ravishing  spec- 
tacle that  earth  can  boast.'     Vol.  HI.  p.  341. 

But  in  page  1 2,  vol.  ii.  there  is  a  very  Improper  passage  upon 
this  most  sacred  of  all  subjects  : 

*  The  offerings  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  presented  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  were  not  more  acceptable  to  the  'mother 
of  Jesus,  than  this  homely  roll  and  butter  were  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment.' 

The  levity  of  this  comparison  is  unpardonable. 

,    Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  4.  April,  1805.  C  c  > 
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Our  hero  hoxv  joins  the  friend  of  his  family  in  Switzerlniij!^ 
where  this  veueiable  old  man  endeavours  to  reclaim  him  from> 
his  vices.  He  does  not  adopt  the  old  method  of  admonition  y 
but  J  vrith  (at  first)  some  impenetrability  of  design,  he  chuses  a 
beautiful  evening  for  an  excursion  on  the  lake  of  Uri  5  he 
warms  the  mind  of  the  young  enthusiast  (as  Fleetwood  sud- 
denly becomes  again,  though  not  unnaturally,  from  being  re- 
stored to  scenes  similar  to  those  in  which  he  spent  his  in- 
fancy) with  the  contemplation  of  the  rocks,  where  was  kindled 
the  flame  of  liberty  that  spread  over  Switzerland  ;  but  we  will 
extract  the  whole  passage,  and  let  Mr.  Godwin  speak  for  him- 
self, for  we  think  he  never  spoke  to  better  purpose. 

'  Id  the  course  of  our  excursion  M.  Ruffijjny  pointed  out  to  me 
the  various  spots  siili  so  dear  to  the  genius  ot  treedom  :  Gruti,  the 
village  where  the  three  heroes  of  Switzerland  planned  their  untfer- 
taking ;  Brunnen,  where  the  fundamental  league  between  their  re- 
spective cantons  was  concluded  ;  Kussnacht,  the  scene  v/here  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  Tell  reached  the  heart  of  Gesler,  his  own 
oppressor,  and  the  oppressor  of  his  country  ;  and  Morgarten  and 
Sempach,  the  fields  in  which  those  celebrated  combats  were  fought, 
that  tixcd  the  liberties  of  Switzerland  on  a  basis  which  has  endured 
the  shock  of  ages.  All  these  places  were  within  such  a  distance  that 
we  either  actually  visited  them  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  dis-* 
cerned  them  almost  in  full  detail,  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring 
eminences. 

•  After  having  sated  my  curiosity  in  the  examination  of  these  ve* 
nerable  scenes,  we  returned  in  the  afternoon  by  the  lake  of  Uri. 
Jt  was  along  this  lake  that  Tell  is  related  to  have  been  conveyed  in 
fetters  by  Gesler,  that  he  might  be  removed  from  his  countrymen, 
and  shut  up  in  one  of  the  dungeons  reserved  by  the  tyrant  for  tha 
intrepid  and  the  honest.  As  they  rowed  along,  a  violent  tempest 
arose.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  extremely  craggy  and  danger- 
ous ;  and  the  tvrant  began  to  fear  that  his  boat  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces  against  these  insuperable  precipices.  Tell,  perfect  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  Swiss  peasant,  and  endowed  with  a  firm  and 
adventurous  temper,  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  of  na- 
vigating his  native  lakes.  Gesler  knew  this,  and,  trembling  for 
his  coward  life,  ordered  the  fetters  to  be  struck  off  from  his  pri- 
soner, and  the  helm  to  be  put  into  his  hand.  Tell  used  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  given  him.  There  are  not  above  two  or  three 
points  in  the  whole  circumference  of  this  lake,  where  it  is  practi- 
cable to  land.  Tell  steered  his  boat  toward  tlie  most  rugged  of 
these,  leaped  suddenly  upon  the  rock,  climbed  with  inconceivable 
adroitness  up  the  precipice,  and  returned  once  more  to  his  longing 
countrymen  and  confederates.  A  chapel,  erected  by  admiring  pos- 
terity, on  the  spot,  consecrates  the  memory  of  this  magnanimous 
and  important  achievement. 

*  One  thing  surprised  me  upon  reflection  in  the  conduct  of  M, 
Ruffigny.     lie  had  received  me  with  particular  kindness  j  yet  he 
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«5id  not  so  much  as  mention  to  me  the  name  of  ray  father.  I  knew 
that  the  connection  between  them  was  of  the  most  confidential  na-« 
ture,  and  inchulin^  a  variety  of  important  obhgaiions,  though  I  waS 
a  stranger  to  the  particulars.  My  host  did  not  enquire  when  1  had 
heard  from  my  father.  He  might  indeed  have  received  letters  as 
lately  as  I  could  have  done.  But  he  did  not  ask  me  respecting  his 
health,  his  vigour,  his  sentiments,  his  habits,  a  thousand  minutis 
to  which  ocular  inspection  alone  can  qualitV  a  man  to  speak.  It 
is  so  natural  for  a  tnend  to  be  anxious  about  these,  and  to  think  he 
can  never  talk  or  hear  enough  upon  these  interesting  topics  ! 

'  After  having  busily  employed  ourselves  in  discovering  and  exa- 
mining the  various  memorable  objects  which  occurred  in  our  route, 
■we  now  passed  quietly  and  silently  along  the  lake.  It  was  a  deep 
and  narrow  water,  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  skirted  on  both 
sides  with  rocks  uncom.monly  wild  and  romantic,  some  perpendi- 
cular, some  stretching  over  our  heads,  and  intercepting  the  view  of 
the  upper  sky,  and  clothed  for  the  most  part  with  forests  of  beech 
and  pine,  that  extended  themselves  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  The  lake  was  as  smooth  as  crystal,  and  the  arching  preci- 
pices that  inclosed  it  gave  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  gloom.  As 
we  passed  near  the  chnpel  of  Tcil,  the  bell  happened  to  toll  forth, 
as  it  for  a  funeral.  The  sound  was  full  ;  the  effect  melancholy  ; 
each  reverberation  of  the  metal  was  prolonged  among  the  echoes 
of  the  rocks.  This  continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
ceased. 

*  We  were  attended  by  only  two  rowers  and  a  steersman,  labour- 
ers in  the  corn  fields  and  garden  of  M.  Ruffigny.  Shortly  after  we 
had  passed  the  chapel,  the  rowers  suspended  tiieir  labour,  and  we 
glided  in  silence  over  the  water.  We  had  been  so  busied  in  action 
and  conversation  during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  that  the  stillness 
which  now  succeeded  seemed  perfectly  unforced  and  natural.  I 
sunk  into  a  deep  reverie.  I  thought  of  William  Tell,  and  the 
glorious  founders  of  the  Swiss  liberty;  I  thought  of  the  simple 
manners  which  still  prevail  in  the  primitive  cantons;  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  in  the  wildest  and  most  luxuriant  of  the  uninhabited  islands 
of  the  South  Sea.  I  was  lost  in  visions  of  paradise,  of  habitations 
and  bowers  among  the  celestial  orbs,  of  things  supernatural  and 
remote,  of  the  unincumbered  spirits  of  the  virtuous  and  the  just,  of 
the  pure  rewards  and  enjoyments  of  a  happier  state.  I  had  for- 
gotten Switzerland,  and  M.  Ruffigny,  and  the  world,  and  myself. 

'  Accidentally  1  lifted  my  eye,  and  saw  the  countenance  of  my 
host  fixed  upon  me  with  peculiar  intentness  ;  a  tear  moistened  the 
furrows  of  his  cheeks.  This  spectacle  recalled  me  to  the  reality 
of  things  about  me ;  but  my  heart  was  softened  by  the  image* 
>vhich  had  passed  through  my  thoughts,  and  I  could  not  speak. 

*  I  have  not  named  your  father  to  you,  said  M.  Ruffigny. 

*  My  dear  father  !— His  name,  uttered  at  that  moment,  awakened 
the  best  feelings  of  my  soul. 

«  Casimlr  !  Casimlr  Fleetwood  !  exclaimed  ray  host,  where  have 
you  been  ? 

*  In  France  :  at  Paris, 
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*  Kow  have  3'nu  been  employed  ? 

*  Not  well.  My  father  sent  me  forth  for  improvement ;  but  I 
have  been  emploj'cd  in  libertinism  and  dissipation. 

'  Fleetwood,  I  also  am  \-our  father.  And  I  v/ill  not  be  less  in- 
dulgent,-scarcely  less  anxious,  than  your  natural  parent.  You 
know  in  gross,  though  you  do  not  know  in  detail,  the  peculiar  at- 
tachment I  feel  for  every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  Fleetwood. 
Am  I  not  your  father  ? 

"  *  This,  sir,  is  the  third  day  that  I  have  ever  seen  yon  ;  I  know 
little  of  you  yet  ;  /the  little  I  have  observed  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  strike  its  fibres  deep  in  my  bosom.  But  hU  that  I  do  know 
makep  me  presume  that,  were  I  worthy  of  the  honour,  you  are  the 
person  of  all  mankind  whom  I  should  prefer  for  an  adoptive 
parent. 

•  '  Casimir  1  my  dear  Casimir !  let  not  your  ears  for  ever  abhor  the 
sound  of  my  voice ;  let  not  my  form  and  my  visage  be  for  ever 
loathsome  in  your  sight  ! — I  cannot  speak — 

*  I  understand  you,  sir.     My  father  is  dead  ! 

*  Ruffigny  held  forward  to  me  a  letter.  I  took  it  from  him  ;  I 
gazed  mechanically  on  ^be  superscription,  but  could  not  make  out 
a  syllable.  My  friend  drew  nearer  to  nie  ;  he  put  his  arm  round 
me,  as  I  sat ;  1  rested  my  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

'The  communication  of  this  melancholy  intelligence  no  doubt  af- 
fected me  very  diifeiently  from  what  it  would  otnerwlse  have  done, 
in  consequence  of  the  frame  of  mind,  which  this  day's  excursion, 
and  the  various  objects  I  had  beheld,  produced  in  me.  My  sensi- 
bility was  increased  by  the  preparation,  and  the  impression  I  re- 
ceived was  by  so  much  the  deeper.  I  do  not  pretend  to  divine 
Ruffigny's  motives  for  so  contriving  the  scene.  Perhaps  he  knew 
.  enough  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  it  rarely  ha})pened  to  a 
sort  in  the  bloom  of  life,  to  break  his  heart  for  the  loss  of  an  aged 
parent.  Perhaps  he  understood  and  disapproved  of  the  train  of 
life  in  which  I  had  latel}'  been  engaged,  and  thought  the  thus  sof- 
tening my  heart  the  most  effectual  way  of  recalling  me  to  my  bet- 
ter self. 

'  Why,  sir,  cried  I  mournfully,  did  you  suffer  me  to  remain  a 
moment  in  ignorance  of  this  dreadful  intelligence.''  Why  ail  this 
pomp  of  preparation  .^  What  are  scenery,  and  patriotism,  and  he» 
roes,  and  the  achievements  of  past  ages  to  me  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  all  this  world  .^ — My  father!  my  only  friend  ! — Where  have 
I'becn  ?  Losfng  myself,  while  you  stood  in  need  of  my  consola- 
tion !  Breaking  through  every  plan  that  was  arranged,  loitering 
away  my  time  among  the  frivolities  and  licentiousnesv  of  Paris, 
while  you  laid  down  an  aching  head  in  solitude,'  while  your  pulses 
failed,  and  your  eyes  were  closed  iri  darkness!  Would  to  God  it 
were  in  my  power  to  recall  a  few  past  months!— No  matter  !  My 
prospects  and  my  pleasures  are  finished  ;  my  life  is  tarnishied  ;  my 
peat^e  is  destroyed  ;  I  shall  never  agaia  think'of  myself  with  appro- 
bation, or  with  patience  ! 

*  I  did  not  say  all  this  aloud,  though  a  part  of  It  I  drcl.     The 
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short  time  I  had  passed  with  Uuffigny  was  yet  long  enough  to 
make  me  feel  no  sort  oi"  constraint  in  his  presence.  On  the  present 
occasioH  he  did  not  attempt  to  console  me  ;  he  left  m}^  grief  to  its 
natural  course  ;  we  finished  our  voyage  in  silence.  By  degrees,  as 
I  recovered  the  use  of  my  reason,  i  felt  myself  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  respected  his  judgment  in  this  forbearance, 

'The  night  of  the  day  1  have  described  did  not  pass  in  repose. 
Amidst  short  and  disturbed  slumbers  I  saw  my  father,  I  heard  his 
voice.  I  roused  myself,  and  returned  to  recollection.  Dead?  said 
J.  Impossible  ! — Let  the  reader  remember  what  |  have  already  said 
of  him,  '  He  was  the  wisest  and  bf'st  man  1  knew.  He  had  all 
those  advantages  from  nature,  and  from  the  external  endowments 
of  fortune,  which  were  calculated  to  maintain  my  reverence.  We 
had  gradually  become  more  qualiiied  for  each  other's  society  and 
confidence.  Our  characters  had  manj'-  points  of  resemblance  :  wc 
were  both  serious,  both  contemplative,  both  averse  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.'— This  dear  friend,  this  sharer  in  all  my  inte- 
rests, should  I  never  meet  again  ?  The  well-known  mansion  in 
Merionethshire,  in  which  I  had  passed  all  my  boyish  days,  should 
I  find  it  vacant  of  its  respected  inhabitant }  That  mild  and  affec- 
tionate countenance,  which  for  many  years  I  had  beheld  every 
day,  almost  at  every  hour,  should  I  never  again  behold  it.''  Some- 
times he  was  my  play-fellow,  and  even  shared  in  my  childisl^ 
.amusements.  The  little  implements  an*!  mechanical  contrivances 
upon  which  myl^oyish  thoughts  were  employed,  and  which  my 
desires  panted  to  realise,  he  would  often  lend  his  hand  to  assist  me 
to  form.  His  lessons  were  so  paternal,  so  indulgent,  so  consider- 
ate, so  well  adapted  to  my  opening  powers  !  The  confidences  he 
occasionally  reposed  in  me,  were  so  cordial  I  His  descriptions  and 
J)ictures  of  things  to  excite  my  curiosity  and  emulation  were  so  ad- 
mirable !  I  remembered  how  his  manner  successively  adapted  it- 
self to  my  growing  years  and  demands,  from  prattling  infancy  to 
the  full  stature  of  man.  All  these  things  rose  at  first  confusedly  to 
my  mind,  and  jostled  each  other.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured  with 
melancholy  industry  to  arrange  them;  at  other  times  I  threw  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  my  im.agination,  and  resigned  myself  to  the 
guidance  of  fortuitous  associations.  My  life,  said  1,  under  the  roof 
of  my  father,  was  the  reality  of  life.  The  period  I  spent  at  Ox- 
ford and  Paris  was  an  interval  of  incoherence  and  inebriety.  And 
this  is  all  now  ended  !  The  reality  of  existence  is  for  ever  gone  ! 

'  Why  is  it  that,  from  the  hour  I  heard  of  my  father's  decease  t& 
the  present  distant  period,  the  remembrance  of  that  melancholy 
event  has  always  become  associated  in  my  mind,  with  the  rocks 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  lake  of  Uri  ?  One  of  the  most  affecting 
of  the  catastrophes  that  beset  this  mortal  existence,  with  what  is 
most  solemn  and  sublime  in  the  Aspect  of  the  universe  ?  Grief  in 
all  human  minds  soon  assumes  the  character  of  a  luxury  to  be 
indulged,  as  well  as  of  a  pain  to  be  endured.     The  mourner  recol- 

Til* 

kcts  with  complacency  the  tenderness  ot  his  heart  and  the  purity 
of  his  feelings.  The  conscious  recurrence  of  the  scene  in  which 
ir.y  grief  began,  gave  in  mv  case  to  the  grief  Itself  a-new  merit  at 
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the  tribunal  of  sentiment  and  taste.  Honoured,  beloved,  ever- 
to-be-regretted  author  of  my  life  !  Never  were  the  ashes  of  an  east- 
ern monarch  attended  with  so  magnificent  a  funeral  !  Tlie  deep 
glen  of  tlie  dark  and  tranquil  lake  of  Uri  was  the  cathedral  m 
which  the  rites  were  solemnised  !  The  chapel  of  the  immortal  Tell 
tolled  out  its  bell  to  proclaim  the  ceremony!  The  patriots  whoj 
five  centuries  ago,  established  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
composed  the  procession  that  attended  thee  to  the  grave  !  All 
these  images  are  for  ever  worked  up  together,  and  constitute  in  my 
memory  one  melancholy  and  indelible  scene  !' 

We  have  to  except  the  above  from  what  we  said  concerning 
the  commonness  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  character  of  Fleet- 
wood is  developed.  The  episode  also  of  the  early  life  of  M. 
RufHgny ;  where  he  sets  out  for  Paris  from  Lyons,  alone,  and 
on  foot,  at  nine  years  of  age,  is  sufficiently  nnprobable.  In 
the  last  volume  too  there  are  some  striking  situations — parti- 
cularly that  in  which  the  wife  of  Fleetwood  is  found  (page  8 1 ): 
and  the  atrocious  character  Mr.  Godwin  has  called  '  Gifford,* 
is  certainly  as  boldly  drawn  as  the  warmest  admirer  of  the  mar- 
vellous and  horrible  could  desire.  Of  the  softer  scenes,  the 
one  at  the  conclusion  ol  the  second  volume  is  very  beautifully 
painted  ;  it  is  upon  the  marriage  of  Fleetwood  to  a  very  ami- 
able girl,  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  friend,  bequeathed  to  the 
care  of  this  new  man  of  feeling,  who  uses  her  most  cruelly 
from  an  unjust  suspicion  of  her  infidelity  instilled  into  him  by 
his  perfidious  kinsman  Gilford,  and  is  afterwards  reconciled  to 
her:  bu""  we  have  already  made  an  extract  of  greater  length, from 
a  work  of  so  small  importance  as  a  novel,  than  we  should  have 
done,  had  it  not  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  so  well-known  an 
author  as  Mr.  Godwin.  We  wish  we  could  present  oi.r  readers 
with  two  further  extracts;  one  relating  to  the  character  of  R©us- 
5eau,  and  the  other  strongly  descriptive  of  Mr.  Godwin's  idea  of 
the  proper  style  of  novel-writing  ;  which  is  not  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  his  hero  by  a  minute  relation  cf  the  incidents  of 
his  life,  as  Fielding  and  others  have  done  •,  but  by  favouring 
us  with  his  soliloquies  and  reflections  upon  men  and  manners. 
His  chief  characters  are  all  metaphysicians ;  \vho  are  reasoning 
when  they  should  be  acting  ;  but  who  reason  in  so  extraordi- 
nary a  manner,  that  they  rivet  our  attention.  In  Vol.  II. 
page  153-4,  the  reader  will  find  what  we  think  rather  a  tan- 
talizing picture  of  what  Mr.  Godwin  might  have  done,  had  he 
pleased,  in  this  book. 

Of  Rousseau  too  we  arc  told  (vol.  ii.  p.i  79)  that  our  hero  vras 
in  possession  of  several  curious  anecdotes,  but  they  tre  withheld 
from  us  i  for  Mr.  Godwin  confines  himself  to  '  generats' — to 
drawing  character,  not  by  the  exposure  of  its  own  traits,  but 
by  presuming  that  they  exist,  and  animadverting  upon  them-. 
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The  story  of  Fleetwood  is  chiefly  intended,  we  conckide,  to 
inculcate  *  the  folly  of  ill-sorted  marriages,  in  point  of  age.* 
The  remarks  upon  the  force  of  habiti;,  unalterably  fixed  by 
the  peculiarity  of  an  early  education  in  solitude,  and  working 
upon  a  naturally  selfish  disposition  during  a  lon^  single  life,  are 
forcible  and  judicious — old  things  well  repeated.  But  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  a  man,  who""  turns  misanthrope  from 
disappointment,  who  is  most  savage  in  jealousy  without  caring 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  can  be  called  the  New  Man  of  Feel- 
ings unless  in  absolute  contradistinction  to  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  present  publication  likely  to 
add  much  to  Mr.  Godwin's  literary  character,  from  the  enter- 
tainment its  story  will,  we  are  confident,  afford  to  a  numerous 
class  of  readers,  and  from  the  improved  purity  of  the  author's 
style.  Nor  will  there  be  wanting  those,  we  hope,  in  a  candid 
public,  who  will,  in  justice,  welcome  '  Fleetwood'  the  more 
warcnly,  as  it  is  a  perfectly  harmless  book,  coming  from  the  pen 
of  an  individual,  upon  whose  more  early  writings  that  justice 
has  pronounced  the  severest  censure. 


Art.  'S[Yi.—r-Ne%venham' s  Inquiry  into  the  Population  of  Ireland, 
(  Concluded  from  page  201.) 

"WE  left  Mr.  Newenham  on  the  point  of  entering  into  3 
discussion  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the  sister  kingc 
dom. 

We  find  that  the  exports  and  imports  of  Ireland,  in  1783, 
were  about  6,000, oool.  \  in  1788,  above  8,ooc,oool.  -,  in  1793, 
9jOOO,ooo1.  ;  in  1798,  about  7,6oo,oool.  only;  in  1803,  above 
1  i,ooo,oool.;  and  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  i,ooo,oool. 
in  the  succeeding  year.  To  1799  the  exports  exceeded  the 
imports;  since  which  time  the  imports  have  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy. We  have  an  account  of  the  balance  of  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland  during  the  last  century  ;  some  indistinct 
ideas  upon  the  rate  of  exchange  ;  and  a  most  erroneous  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  guineas  sent  to  and  received  from 
Ireland. 

Much  more  exterfslye  and  pjjtremely  useful  information, 
upon  these  subjects,  may  be  extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Irish  exchange  committee  ;  but  v/e  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
any  of  these  things  afford  decisive  proofs  of  the  rapidity  of 
increasing  population,  much  less  how  they  can  distinctly  shew 
that  Ireland  will  double  its  population  in  forty-six  years  ;  or 
that  the  present  annual  increase  amounts  to  above  91,000 
souls. 
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Upon  the  subject  of  specie  in  Ireland,  we  have  the  follow-. 
ing  remark. 

'  Those  who  attrlhute  the  disappearance  of  specie  in  Ireland  to 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  are  certainly  in  error.  -  The  pay- 
ment nt  the  "bdaiice,  during  these  last  tiv.-  years,  admitting  the 
balance  to  have  been  nnlavourable,  could  scarcely  h;ive  produced 
a  perceptible  <'ftectin  that  country,  wherein  specie  bad  been  accu- 
mulating during  many  years.  From  the  following  account  of 
£;uineas  sent  to,  and  received  from  Ireland,  -wc  may  mfer  that  the 
balance  of  trade  had  no  great  effect  ia  diminisliing  the  mass  of  gold 
in  that  country : 

Sent  to.  Received  from. 

1795 633,782 53,200"* 

1796.  .  .  .  579,000 29,430 

1797- •    ■  733'359 S'Soo 

1798 684,280 


Bv    the    Holyhead    mail- 
coach;    and  ezcluoive    of 


1799    .  .     191,22b rthe  giiineas  for  which  in; 


1800.  .     66jOOO 
2,821,649  ..  180I.  .  235,000 


surance  was  not  paid. 
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*  The  fact  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  gold  which  has  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  are  actually  hoarded  up.*' 

We  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  Mr.  Newenham  should 
have  asserted  a  fact  so  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence.  By 
the  exainination  of  Mr.  Fra.ik  before  the  Irisli  committee,  it 
appe'ars  that  3,000,000  of  guineas  have  been  sent  out  of' 
Ireland  since  the  iirst  of  January  1799,  and  that  none  have 
been  received.  Above  i,ooo,coo  of  this  passe  J  through  his 
own  hands,  and  the  remainder  is  pretty  di^dnctly  accounted 
for.  The  amount  of  gold  now  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  of  which  half  a  million  is  supposed  to  be  in  circu- 
lation in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  about  700,000  in  the  Bank  of- 
Ireland  ;  and  the  residue,  or  800,000,  in  circulation  in  other 
parts  of  the  counti-y,  and  hoarded. 

•  *  A  great  variety  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  fnct,  might  be  related, 
the  following  one  will  sufnce  -.  A  rtpresentative  of  one  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  a  gentleman,  on  whose  scrupulous  veracity  I  have  long  been, 
in  the  habit  of  relying;  whose  character,  indeed,  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
bright  assemblage  of  all  the  niore  amiable  and  exalted  moral  qualities,  in- 
formed nle  that  shortly  before  he  left  his  country  residence  last  spring,  in 
order  to  attend  parliament,  he  was  waited  on  by  one  of  his  tenants,  a  farmer, 
■who  holds  from  him  about  i!00  acres,  but  whose  mode  of  living,  v.ltb  respect 
to  diet,  like  that  of  most  persons  of  his  description,  at  least  in  the  provinces 
of  Muuster  and  Conaaught,  differs,  notwithstanding,  but  v^ery  little  from  the 
mode  of  living  v/hich  prevails  among  the  Irish  labourer;.  The  object  of  the. 
farmer's  visit  was,  as  he  said,  to  accommodate  hrs  landlord  with  a  few  guineas; 
as  he  heard  they  were  as  scarce  in  England  as  Ireland.  T!he  latter  thanked 
him  j  but  declined  accepting  his  oiler,  having  provided  a  sufficiency  for  his 
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In  the  eighth  section  we  have  rather  an  amusing  digression 
concerning  absentees.  In  a  paraphlet,  said  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Prior  in  1729,  it  is  stated,  that  the  annual  re- 
mittances to  absentees  amounted  to  627J799L — In  1778,  Mr. 
Arthur  Young  computes  the  landlords'  rents  in  Irekind  at 
six  millions,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  money  remitted  to 
absentees  exceeded  one  million.  Our  author  thinks  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  rental  of  Ireland  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  six  and  twenty  years,  that  the  absentees  have 
become  more  numerous,  and  that  the  actual  remittances  to 
them  do  not  fall  much  short  of  three  millions,  or  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  amount. — ^We  cannot  but  think  this 
statement  highly  exaggerated.  The  report  of  the  Irish  com- 
mittee states  these  remittances  at  only  tv/o  millions.  It  Is 
sufficient,  however,  to  impress  Mr.  Newenham's  mind  with 
most  alar;:«ing  considerations,  and  he  proposes  to  remedy  the 
evil,  in  some  degree,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  incomes  of  ab- 
sentee landlords. 

By  a  law  of  the  state  of  South  CaroHna,  persons  who  ab- 
sent themselves  two  years  are  liable  to  pay  double  the  amount 
pf  the  direct  taxes,  until  they  return.  Though  a  measure  of 
little  consequence,  as  applicable  to  one  of  the  United  States, 
its  general  policy  may  be  much  doubted,  and  at  any  rate  the 
plan  -,here  proposed  is  so  vague,  and  apparently  impracticable, 
that  it  does  not  merit  much  attention.  The  imposition  of 
such  a  tax  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  landlords,  or 
to  induce  more  constant  residence  upon  their  estates.  When 
by  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization  and  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  surrounding  country,  an  invitation  is  held  out 
to  opulent  landlords  to  visit  their  estates,  interest  as  well  as 
pleasure  will  frequently  bring  them  where  more  than  in  any 
other  place  they  can  enjoy  their  influence  and  consequence 
with  undisturbed  comfort  and  security.  Besides,  though  the 
non-residence  of  men  of  fortune  on  their  estates  is  in  many 
respects  a  great  misfortune  to  Ireland,  its  effects  upon  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country  are  not  of  'she  alarming  nature 
Mr.  Newenham  supposes.  We  .are  not  inclined  to  give  more 
credit  to  his  assertions  on  this  head  than  to  the  report  of  the 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Foster  was  chairman  ;  but  to  enter 
further  into  this  subject  at  present  would  withdraw  our  atten- 
tion too  much  from  the  proper  object  of  the  present  inquiry. 


occasions.  The  farnier  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  refusal,  nnd  entreated 
liis  landlord  to  take  the  "fold,  as  he'feared  to  keep  it  any  longer  in  his  house. 
This  occasioned  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  ;  and  the  landlord 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  farmer's  producing  a  bag  containing  50(* 
guineas.' 
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Mr.  Newenham  next  gives  us  a  circumstantial  account  of 
different  branches  of  the  export  trade  of  Ireland,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  a  rapid  increase  of  its  inhabitants.  We  shall  not 
iaWow  him  through  his  minute  details,  but  will  give  the  result 
in  his  own  words  : 

*  Let  us  now,  for  the  better  iilustration  of  the  subject  before  us, 
compress  within  a  narrow  compass  the  substance  of  the  informa- 
tion which  wc  have  obtained  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland  at  different  periods. 

'We  have  seen  that  notwithstanding  an  evident  increase  of 
pasturage,  the  exportation  of  corn  from  Ireland  has  been  trebled  in 
the  last  twentv-one  years  ;  and  we  have  found  ample  reason  for 
being  persuaded,  that  agriculture,  which  Montesquieu  calls  an 
smmenj:e  manufacture,  is  actuall)-  six  times  as  extensive  in  that 
country  as  it  was  anterior  to  the  year  1783.  Wc  have  seen  that 
the  exportation  of  poik,  whereby  we  are  sufficiently  warranted  in 
Kieasiiring  the  increase  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  country  people, 
has  been  doubled  in  the  last  threc-and-twenty  years,  under  the 
operation  of  contingent  circumstances,  tending,  in  a  conspicuous 
manner,  to  diminish  its  exportation  ;  and  that  before  the  operation 
of  all,  but  during  that  of  one  of  these  circumstances,  its  exporta- 
tion had  nearly  trebled  ip  eighteen  years.  We  have  seen  that  the 
products  of  the  breweries  and  distilleries  of  Ireland  have  expe- 
rienced a  prodigious  and  unprecedented  increase.  We  have  seen 
that  the  linen  manufacture,  which  directlj'  and  eventually  affords 
employment  to  such  multitudes  of  people,  and  of  which  the  value 
of  the  surplus  produce  last  year  amounted  to  3,751,829!.  has 
(a  suitable  allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  of  the  home  con- 
sumption) almost  doubled  in  the  last  twenty-one  years.  We  have 
seen  from  the  total  cessation  of  the  exportation  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  wool  and  yarn  from  Ireland,  and  from  the  existing 
evidences  of  an  ir.crease  of  sheep,  that  the  muniifacture,  at  least 
of  the  inferior  woollen  fabrics,  has  been  greatly  extended  in  that 
country.  We  have  seen  that  the  imporiaiion  of  the  raw  materials 
for  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  gives  emplovmcnt  to  so  many 
thousands,  has  increased  in  an  unparalleled  degree.  We  have 
seen  that  the  exports  of  glass,  [laper,  candles,  soap,  &rc.  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  lust  three-and-twenty  years  ;  and  we  have 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  aggregate  produce  of  these 
manufactures  is  thrice  as  great  as  it  was  fivc-and-tvventy  years  ago. 
We  have  seen  some  new  articles  in  the  list  of  the  exported  manu- 
factures of  Ireland,  and  there  exists  no  evidence  of  the  decline  of 
any  manufacture  in  that  country,  except,  perhaps,  the  silk. 

'  We  are  then,  it  seems,  perfectly  enabled  by  public  documents, 
of  indisputable  authenticity,  to  affirm  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
demand  for  labour,  in  Ireland,  has  doubl-d  in  the  last  one-and- 
twenty  years.  And  we  find  ourselves  compelled  by  considerations, 
which  cannot  be  set  aside,  to  entertain  a  persuasion  that  such  de- 
mand has  been  much  more  than  doubled  in  that  period  of  time; 
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and  of  course  it  should  seem  that  the  number  of  people  emj)loyed 
iias  been  double({  also. 

'  We  have  seen  that  the  importation  of  coal  has  been  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  two-and-twenty  years  :  that  the  importation  of 
old  drapery  has  been  quadrupled  in  the  last  twenty-one  years  :  that 
the  importation  of  tobacco  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty-one  years :  that  the  importation  of  tea  has  been  nearly 
doubled  in  twenty-one  years  :  and  that  the  importation  of  sugar 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  same  period. 

'  This  amazing  increase  in  the  importation  of  articles  for  home 
consumption,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  considered  as  indicative  of  a 
proportionate  increase  of  population,  although  the  demonstrated 
increase  in  the  exportation  of  articles  which  require  the  labour  of 
so  many  thousands,  seems  to  warrant  the  opinion,  because  an  in- 
crease of  wealth,  and  an  increase  of  activiry  in  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  may  have  hud  very  considerable  effects,  the  former  in 
increasing  the  Ctlnsumption  among  the  same  number  of  people,  and 
the  latter  in  making  the  importation  appear  greater  than  in  reality 
it  has  been.  But  making  the  utmost  allowances  for  the  effects  of 
both,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  especially  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstmces  of  Ireland,  that 
the  increase  in  the  importation  of  these  articles  amounts  to  a  com- 
plete proof  of,  at  least  hnlf  zs  great  an  increase  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country;  and  consequently  that  the  actual  [leriod  of  doubling 
is  much  shorter  than  that  which  has  been  assumed.' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  has  seen  all  these  7;«- 
tnense,  predigiousy  unprecedented,  unparalleled,  and  amazing  opera- 
lions,  cannot  but  see  a  vast  population,  and  wonder  at  his 
moderation  in  estimating  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  only 
5,400,000.  An  increase  of  trade,  manufactures,  or  of  the 
consumption  of  particular  ai  tides,  may  indicate  an  increase  of 
industry,  wealth,  and  luxury  ;  but  can  never  be  resorted  to 
as  any  certain  datum  on  the  subject  of  population,  Were  the 
same  rule  of  argument  aoplied  to  England,  the  conclusion 
would  be  altogether  ridiculous. 

Notwithstanding  this  ample  demonstration,  however,  wc 
are  furnished  with  an  additional,  new,  and  ingenious  proof, 
in  the  next  section  j  where  assuming  the  thing  to  be  already 
proved,  that  there  are  at  present  900,000  houses  in  Ireland, 
inhabited  by  5,400,000  people,  we  are  told  that  theic  is 
more  than  enough  of  home-made  and  foreign  spii-its,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  consumed  in  Ireland  to  give  to  each  indi- 
vidual a  fair  and  reasonable  proportion  of  these  articles.  How 
far  the  different  chisses  of  Irish  may  think  themselves  obli^,cd 
to  him  for  his  allowance,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  We  had 
different  ideas,  we  confess,  of  Iiish  sobriety,  and  cannot  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  grave  calculations  in  the  following  passage. 
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which  apply  to  670,000  fauallies,  or  above  six  sevenths  of  tlis 
whole  population  : 

•  Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  drunkenness  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  Irish  ;  and  under  a  persuasion  of  their 
peculiar  and  irresistible  partiahty  to  whiskey,  it  may  be  thought 
that  a  greater  average  allowance  of  that  article  should  have  been 
made  for  families  inhabiting  single-hearth  houses. 

'  In  large  towns,  where,  by  the  way,  the  observations  on  thfe 
drunkenness  of  the  Irish  have  generally  been  made,  that  fault  is, 
no  doubt,  very  prevalent  among  the  common  people.  But  in  the 
country  it  is  far  otherwise.  Except  at  fairs,  pa  rons,  wakes,  and 
weddings,  those  who  dwell  in  the  single-hearth  houses,  such  as 
agricultural  labourers,  cottier-tenants,  small  farmers,  country  ar- 
tificers, and  weavers,  are  scarcely  ever  seen  intoxicated,  and  never 
tise  spirits  at  their  meals.  Now  suppose  tliat  two  persons  out  of 
each  family  went  twenty  tunes  in  the  year  to  the  places  of  meet- 
ing above-mentioned,  and^hat  they  got  drunk  sixteen  times  out 
of  the  twenty  ;  in  such  case  the  quantity  of  whiskey  annually  con- 
sumed by  each  family  would  be  only  two,  instead  of  four  gal- 
lons :  half  a  pint  of  ardent  spirits  being  sufficient  to  intoxicate 
most  persons.  Suppose  again  that  one  person  in  each  family,  on 
an  average,  drank  a  gill  of  whiskey  every  third  day  (a  supposition, 
however,  which  no  person  of  observation  residing  in  Ireland  will 
admit),  the  annual  consumption  of  cifch  family  would  still  be  less 
than  four  gallons.  Besides  it  must  be  observed,  that  some  part  of 
the  spirits  which  the  lower  class  of  people  in  Ireland  drink,  is  given 
to  them  by  those  above  them,  for  whom  an  ample  allowance  has 
been  mude.  Jt  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  use  of  malt  liquor, 
is  tvtry  day  becoming  much  more  prevalent  among  them  than  for- 
merly. Mr.  Dubourdieu  particularly  notices  this  fact  in  his  statis- 
tical survey  of  the  county  of  Down  ;  and  most  gentlemen  in  the 
province  of  xVIunster,  especially  in  the  county  of  Cork,  will  be 
ready  to  attest  it.  In  that  count}'-,  porter  seems  actually  to  be  a 
favourite  liquor  among  the  lower  orders.  Twelve  j^ears  ago,  they 
seldom  or  never  drank  it.' 

The  whole  argumeiit  in  this  section  is  hypothetical  and  in- 
conclusive in  the  extreme. 

In  the  fourteenth  section,  Mr.  Newenham  takes  a  view  of 
the  more  apparent  causes  of  the  disparity  in  point  of  increase 
betv/een  the  population  of  this  country  and  Ireland.  This 
comparative  view,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  a  much  greater  disparity  exists  in  this  respect  than  we 
believe  to  be  true.  Mr.  Newenham  industriouslv  takes  the 
lofsst  computation  he  can  find  for  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  that  is  to  say,  captain  South's  estimate ;  and 
the  highest  supposition  that  has  been  offered  for  England  ; 
javaking  rhe  population  of  Ireland  at  that  period  little  more 
than  one  milUoHj  and  that   of  England,  seven  millions.     If 
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captain  Soutli's  estimate  was  taken  from  the  poll-tax,  in  1695', 
^'v'•e  have  already  observed  that  it  must  be  extremely  deficient, 
and  far  below  the  truth  ;  and  from  the  table  formed  upon  the 
late  returns  of  the  registers  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages 
in  this  country,  the  population  in  England  in  1700  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  quite  five  millions  and  a  half.  By  com- 
paring Captain  South's  estimate  with  the  return  of  1791,  Mr. 
Newenham  supposes  the  population  of  Ireland  to  have  more 
than  twice  doubled  in  ninety-six  years,  while  the  increase  in 
England  is  only  supposed  to  be  as  9  to  7. 

By  comparing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  return  to  the  Hous6 
of  Lords,  in  1731,  with  that  in  1791,  we  find  that  the  popu- 
lation in  Ireland  only  doubled  in  sixty  years  5  and  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  Population  Act,  the  increase  in  England,  during 
the  last  century,  has  been  as  i  o  to  6.  It  still,  however,  must 
be  allowed,  that  there  is  an  apparent  disparity,  the  subordi- 
nate causes  of  which,  in  England,  our  author  supposes  to  be 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  unfavourable  to  health,  the 
increase  of  luxury,  and  the  consolidation  of  farms  ;  but  the 
great  efficient  causes  he  takes  to  be  the  less  unifonrily  abun- 
dant snpply  of  the  sort  of  food  on  which  the  inferior  classes 
of  people  have  been  accustomed  to  subsist,  and  the  compara- 
tive infrequency  of  marriage.  The  latter  circumstance  he  at- 
tributes to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  tax  on  mar- 
riages, but  chiefly  to  the  characteristic  difference  in  the  modes 
of  living.  The  labouring  poor  in  Ireland,  to  induce  them  to 
enter  into  the  marriage  state,  require  only  a  mud  cabin  and  a 
potatoe-garden.  The  wages  of  their  labour  they  seldom  re- 
ceive in  money,  and  think  themselves  in  a  highly  thriving 
state  when  they  can  afford  a  pig  or  two,  some  poultry,  a  dog, 
and  a  cat,  to  help  themselves,  without  ceremony,  out  of 
the  same  large  dish,  round  which  the  family  squat  themselves 
to  enjoy  a  hearty  meal  of  milk  and  potatoes. 

In  the  sixteenth  section  we  have  rather  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  This  proportion  diiters  materially 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  many  parishes  the  inha- 
bitants are  almost  all  Roman  Catholics  ;  in  others  the  propor- 
tion is  as  high  as  50  and  60  to  i ;  and  in  the  three  southern 
provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  taken  together, 
the  proportion  is  at  least  9  to  i .  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems 
certain,  that  making  allowance  for  the  greater  number  of  Pro- 
testants to  be  found  in  the  northern  counties,  the  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  throughout  Ireland  exceeds 
4  to  I .  It  appears  also,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has, 
in  fact,  gained  ground  upon  the  Protestant.  We  shall  make 
no"  comment  at  present  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  though  the 
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follo^mc:  remarks  of  the  author  might  give  rise  to  much  ob* 
servation. 

*  When  a  proscribed,  or  nearly  tolerated  religion  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  established  one,  in  point  of  numerical  strength,  the  or- 
dinary causes  of  the  extension  of  the  former  will  always  be  effec- 
tually aided  by  the  concurrent  operation  of  mitny  others. 

*  That  the  Pvoman  Catholic  religion,  under  its  present  circum-' 
stances,  will  continue  to  oain  ground  on  the  Protestant  religion,  in 
Ireland,  is,  I  think,  indisputable.  The  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country,  it  is  true,  annually  raises  up  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
dividuals, from  the  middle  classes  of  the  community,  consisting  at 
present,  in  the  three  provinces  before-mentioned,  chiefly  of  Komaa 
Catholics,  to  the  higher  ones,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  Pro- 
testants. But  we  find  instances  of  conversion  among  the  wealthy 
Koman  Catholics,  notwithstanding  their  association  with  Protest- 
ants, extremely  rare.  They  look  to  the  attainment  of  much  greater 
political  weight  by  adhering  to,  than  by  forsaking  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.  By  the  former  they  expect  to  stand  among  the 
leaders  of  a  most  powerful  party  ;  by  the  latter,  they  perceive  that 
they  must  rely  on  their  talents  and  good  fortune  alone  for  future  po- 
litical distinction. 

*  As  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  converting  them  can  now  be  entertained.  What- 
ever ground  the  Roman  Catholic  has,  in  reality,  gained  upon  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  such  ground,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  will  not  merely  be  maintained,  but  enlarged,  at  least  so 
long  as  the  principal  ethcient  causes  of  the  extension  of  the  former 
religion  continue  to  operate.* 

The  concluding  section  is  a  species  of  Romance  on  the  com- 
petency of  Ireland  to  support  a  much  greater  population  than  it 
now  contains;  in  which,  after  prophesying  that  in  1837  there 
•vvill  be  found  no  less  than  85413,224  inhabitants,  he  proceeds 
with  the  utmost  faciHty  to  the  improvement  of  some  millions 
of  acres,  leaving  little  uncultivated  but  what  is  barely  neces- 
sary for  lakes,  rivers,  and  highways  ;  and  vj\t\  the  same  ease 
and  certainty  raises  above  t'welve  tnUliofis  of  tons  of  potatoes^  to- 
gether with  abundance  of  all  other  sorts  of  provisions,  to  afford 
sufhcient  and  ample  entertainment  for  his  increasing  multi- 
tudes. He  at  last  winds  up  his  speculations  with  the  follow- 
ing peroration : 

*  A  due  consideration  of  the  various  farts  which  have  been 
brought  into  view  in  the  foregoing  pages,  cannot,  it  is  presumed, 
fail  to  impress  every  reader  with  the  vast  and  increasing  import- 
ance of  Ireland  in  the  political  scale  of  the  British  empire  :  and  to 
excite  in  every  good,  loyal,  and  patriotic  man,  the  utmost  soiici-* 
tude  for  the  continuance  of  internal  tranquillity  in  that  country, 
manifestly  qualified   to   furnish,    in  the  greatest  abundance^  the 
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imeani?  of  sust;\ining  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  amidst  the 
momentous  changes  which  Europe  seems  likely  to  undergo. 

'  The  recollection  of  recent  events,  accompanievl  by  re- 
flection on  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  those  principles  of  diis- 
nnion,  which  hiive  hitherto  so  frequently  had  the  effects  of  blast- 
ing tlie  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  rendering  it  one  of  the 
most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  may  create  de- 
spondency in  some.  For  my  part,  I  think  there  are  considerations 
which  strongly  tend  to  excite  sensation?  of  a  very  different  nature. 

'  Surely  Irishmen,  of  all  sects,   have  sufficiently  experienced  the 
diversified    mischiefs   of   religious    animosity  ;   and   must  languish 
far  its  utter  and  final  extinction.      Surely  Irishmen,  of  all  parties, 
have  had  sufficient  reason  to  lament  the  calamitous  effects  of  inter- 
nal teuds  and  commotions.     Surely  Irishmen   have  no   longer  to 
learn  that  dark,  foul,    and  treasonous  conspiracies,    confederacies, 
and  alliances,  not  only  involve  individual  ruin,  but  induce  poli- 
tical  imbecility,    national   poverty,   humiliation,  and  subjection  ; 
and  that  industry,   civilization,  internal  tranquillity,   and  alacrity"- 
in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  laws,  while  they  must  necessa- 
rily be  productive  of  the  happy  effects  of  drawing  over    a  large 
proportion  of  British  capital,  ingenuity,  and  experience,  and  even- 
tually giving  additional  and   lucrative   employment  to  thousands, 
are  the  triie  and  onfy  means  whereby  Ireland  can  attain  that  enviable 
pre-eminence  which  nature   has  qualified  her   to   enjoy.     Surely 
Irishmen  are  prepared  to  admit  that  although  the  late  political  sys- 
tem of  their  country  did  undoubtedly  suj^ply  the  means  of  render- 
ing it  conspicuous  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  yet  that,  under 
an  equitable    and  well -cemented  union,  the  sister  islands  cannot 
tail  to  experience  the  highest  possible  commercial  and  political  ad- 
vantages,   mutually  enriching,    strengthening,    and    aggrandizing 
each  other.     Surely  Irishmen  must  derive  some  consjlation  from 
the  thought  of  their  country's  having  become,  after  ages  of  politi- 
cal depression  and  turmoil,  a  prominent  and  most  influential  part 
of  a  vast  empire,  distinguished  by  an  unprecedented  combin;uion 
of  exalting  circumstances  ;   by  great  and  increasing  opulence,   high 
martial  renown,   undisturbed  internal  reiiose,  and  perfect  civil  li- 
berty, enjoyed  by  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  the   community: 
an  empire  possessing  the  means  of  becoming  irresistible  ;  and  much 
more  likely  to  endure  than  any  which  has  ever  existed. 

'  Surely  Irishmen  must  perceive  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  demonstrably  inconsistent  with  the  real  welfare  of  their  country 
to  urge  any  factious,  frivolous,  unfounded,  or  unnecessary  claim  ; 
it  is,  on  the  other,  no  less  so  with  that  of  England,  to  withhold 
any  benefit  which  Ireland  may  acquire  a  right  to  enjoy.  Surely 
Irishmen  may  find  gi"Ounds  for  being  persuaded  that  the  statesmen 
of  the  United  Kingdona,  sensible  of  the  vast  real  importance  of 
Ireland,  will  ever  be  disposed  to  investigate  promptly,  patiently, 
and  minutely  the  grievances  and  claims  of  that  country  ;  to  re- 
dress the  former,  if  real,  and  admit  the  latter,  if  well  founded,  and 
notified  in  the  temperate,  cautious,  steady,  and  becoming  manner 
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which  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  and   caf^ 
responds  to  the  dictates  of  political  wisdom.' 

As  Englishmen,  we  surely  and  most  cordially  agree  with 
our  author  in  every  sentiment  dictated  by  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  shall 
viev/,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  every  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conduct  of  Ireland  which  niay  entitle  her  to 
her  due  proportion  of  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  empire 
at  large,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  find  Mr.  Newenham 
attending  more  to  limited  practice  than  to  extensive  theory, 
in  promoting  these  important  and  beneficial  effects. 


Art.  VIIL—  An  experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  PrO" 
pagation  of  Heat.    By  Jolm  Leslie.  Zvo.ia^s.    1 804.    Mawman. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  to  enumerate,  in  a  prefatory  dis- 
cussion, the  rnany  difficulties  that  embarrass  the  subject  of 
heat :  nor  to  attempt  the  statement  or  the  refutation  of  the 
opinions,  some  whimsical,  many  wild  and  merely  conjectural, 
that  have  been  promulgated  concerning  it.  The  present  au- 
thor, wisely  and  modestly,  announces  his  inquiry  to  be  expe- 
rimental :  and  with  his  experiments  is  our  chief  concern.  It 
is  our  intention  to  state  them  in  their  order  and  connexion, 
so  that  they  may  of  themselves  indicate  the  inferences  to  be 
made,  and  suggest  the  classification  of  the  facts  that  are  estab- 
lished. 

The  fact  of  the  reflection  of  heat  by  concave  speculums  has 
been  long  known  ;  but  no  philosopher,  previously  to  Mr.  Leslie, 
we  believe,  has  examined  the  difference  of  the  intensity  of  the 
reflected  heat,  as  arising  from  the  difl'erence  of  substance  and 
surface  in  the  heated  body ;  nor  the  difference  of  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  heat  as  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
flecting speculum.  This  examination  forms  the  first  part ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  merit  of  the  present  volume. 

Small  accessions  of  heat  are,  it  is  known,  conveniently  and 
sensibly  indicated  by  an  air  thermometer  \  and  the  common 
instrument,  now  in  use,  would,  perhaps,  have  been  adequate 
in  all  the  leading  experiments  narrated  In  the  first  part,  to  the 
purposes  rendered  by  Wx .\AC'ii\.t%  differential  thermometer .  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  glass  tube  bent  into  the  form  of  an 
U,  the  tops  of  the  syphon  being  surmounted  with  bulbs  ;  the 
tube  contains  coloured  liquor,  Avhich,  it  Is  clear,  all  other 
things  equal,  would  stand  at  equal  heights  in  each  branch.  If, 
however,  the  air  in  one  bulb  Is  more  heated  than  the  air  in 
the  other  bulb,  an  increase  of  elasticity,  or  of  expansive  force. 
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tikes  place,  and  the  coloured  liquor  is  forced  to  a?.cend  in  the 
opposite  branch  above  the  ordinary  level,  'l^his  instrument 
is  ingeniously  contrived,  and  is  properly  called  a  differential 
thermometer,  since  it  indicates  the  difference  of  the  respec- 
tive or  absorbing  powers  of  heat,  which  different  substances 
possess,  such  substances  being  made  to  envelop?,  or  \o  adhere 
to,  the  bulbs. 

The  apparatus  of  IMr.  Leslie^  consisted  of  the  differential 
thermometer,  of.  concave  reilectors,  and  of  cui'ical  canisters, 
made  of  metal,  glass,  &c.  Suppose  now  two  canisters,  one 
of  metal,  the  other  of  glass,  placed  similarly  at  equal  distances, 
between,  two  equal  reflectors,  in  the  foci  of  which  are  placed 
the  bulbs  of  differential  thermometers.  According  to  our 
author,  the  effects  from  metal  and  glass  are,  a  and  a  +  b^ 
(df  =  12,  ^  =  84 +)  :  nearly  the  same  effects  result,  if  the 
side  opposed  to  the  reflector  be  paper,  or  a  thin  coating  of 
lamp-black.  Hence  a  very  remarkable,  and  to  the  generality 
of  philosophic  observers,  an  unlooked-f  r  difference  is  mani- 
fest in  one  of  the  modes,  by  which  vitreous  and  metallic  sub- 
stances disperse  their  heat. 

Will  any  difference  result  if  the  focal  ball  of  the  thermo- 
meter be  covered  with  tin  foil  ?  The  effect  on  the  thermo- 
meter, from  the  blackened  side  of  the  canister,  instead  of 
being  90  degrees,  is  20,  and  from  the  bright  side  of  the  canister 
only  2\  degrees  :  hence,  without  the  presumptuous  propaga- 
tion of  any  theory,  it  should  seem  that  the  receptive  power 
as  well  as  the  propagative  power  of  metal,  is  much  less  than 
that  of  glass  or  of  paper.  But  if  the  receptive  or  absorbing 
powers  are  different  in  metal  and  glass,  must  not  the  reflect- 
ing powers  be  different  ?  or,  glass  absorbing  more  heat  than 
tin,  less  heat  ought  to  be  reflected  on  the  focal  ball  fronl  a 
glass  reflector,  than  from  a  tin  reflector.  Experiment  proves, 
that  from  a  concave  mirror  the  effect  on  the  focal  ball  is 
very  small :  and  the  same,  when  the  back  of  the  mirror  is 
freed  from  the  silvering,  or  is  made  rough  by  the  attrition  of 
emery ;  but,  let  the  face  of  the  mirror  be  covered  with  tin 
foil,  then  the  effect  is  ten  times  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  naked  mirror. 

•  The  facts  related  in  this  chapter  will  be  deemed  at  least  very 
curious  :  and  viewed  all  together,  they  are  calculated,  I  think,  to 
affect  us  with  surprise.  Nay,  they  are  repugnant  to  our  first  no- 
tions, and-  might  experience  contracjiction,  if  they  were  not  so 
easily  verified.  We  might  admit,  perhaps,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, that  blacking,  and  even  paper,  are,  by  their  constitution, 
more  receptive  of  heat  than  the  bright  surface  of  raetal  ;  but  if  this 
quality  results  from  any  particular  afSnitv  or  superior  attraction, 
how  shall  we  conceive  that  those  soft  substances  likev/i?e  discharge 
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heat  the  most  c<-.piousiy  ?  71ie  power  of  abscibrng  lieat,  and  the 
power  of  emitting  it,  seen)  always  conjoined  in  the  same  degree; 
and  this  uniform  conjunction  clearly  betrays  a  common  origin,  and 
discovers  the  evolution  of  a  single  fact,  which  assumes  contnuy 
bat  correlative  aspects.  In  the  reflecting  of  heat  also,  we  readily 
j)erccive  that  the  very  different  aptitudes  exhibited  by  different  sur- 
icices  are  derived  from  the  same  principle.  That  portion  of  heac 
only  is  reflected  which  has  not  been  previously  absorbed.  Thus, 
a  coat  of  china  ink  affords  no  rcflect;on  perceptible,  because  it  is 
most  absorbent  of  heat.  A  concave  mirror  occasions  a  small  de- 
gree of  reflection,  for  its  disposition  to  absorb,  though  very  con- 
siderable, is  manifestly  inferior  to  that  of  blacking  ;  and  a  surface 
of  tin,  as  it  retains  very  little  of  the  heat,  produces  a  most  power- 
ful reflection. 

'  Whatever  reasonings  are  employed  concerning  the  operations 
of  heat,  the  same  must,  with  equal  propristy,  apply  to  those  of 
cold.  Do  heat  and  cold  constitute  distinct  elements,  or  are  theN-- 
only  accidental  and  interchangeable  qualities  ?  Does  heat  act  upoit 
remote  bodies,  by  the  flow  of  some  peculiar  species  of  matter  ' 
And  does  cold  exert  its  influence  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  trans- 
mission of  matter  of  an  opposite  kind  ?  Or  do  not  both  of  thenv 
produce  their  distant  effects  by  the  a<:;ency  of  the  same  individual 
iiuid,  susceptible,  like  ail  ma.ttcr,  of  every  possible  djgree  of  tem- 
perature ?' 

The  author  next  made  several  erperniaents  with  screens 
interposed  between  the  canisters  and  reflectors,  and  it  is  siif- 
flcient,  without  entering  into  details,  to  state  the  gene- 
ral result  and  inference:  A  screen,  in  the  first  instarit,  in- 
tercepted all  heat  flowing  from  the  caniiter,  and  the  effect  on 
the  thermometer  took  place  only  in  consequence  of  the  screen 
receiving  heat  and  then  emitting  it :  in  fact  the  screen,  with 
diminished  energy,  performs  the  part  of  a  canister.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  that  with  a  given  thickness  the  effect  of  the  screen  will 
principally  depend"  on  its  absorbing  and  emitting  powers,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  are  conjoined  and  correlative,  and  on 
its  conditcting  power  :  its  colour,  and  the  asperity  of  its  surface, 
will  have  some  influence. 

We  ought  not,  however,  in  justice  to  the  author,  to  pass 
over  the  experiment,  which  in  our  opinion  is  decisive,  re- 
specting screens,  the  nature  and  mode  of  their  operation. 
Take  two  panes  of  crov/rK  glass,  coat  one  side  of  each  with  tin 
foil  :  join  the  panes  with  their  tin  surfaces  in  contact,  and 
interpose  them  thus  joined,  as  a  screen  betweeii  the  canister 
and  thermometer :  the  thermometer  indicates  eighteen  degrees 
of  heat :  .invert  the  panes,  so  that  the  tin  coatings  are  outer- 
most, and  the  liquor  of  the  differential  thermometer  sinks 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  scale. 

We  haA'e   related  only   those  experiments  that   are  most 
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Striking  and  simple :  the  treatise  before  us  contains  mnny  more, 
contrived  v;ith  skill  and  varied  with  ingenuity ;  they  all  estab- 
lish similar  results  :  under  the  inSuence  of  philosophic  caution, 
Ave  will  not  venture  to  say  that  a  theory  and  system  can  be 
founded  on  them,  but  they  point  to  a  very  simple  and  com- 
modious classification  of  facts,  from  which  we  may  predicate, 
under  given  circumstances,  what  will  be  the  dispersion,  or 
transmission,  or  reflection,  of  heat. 

But  our  author  makes  no  strange  (we  might  say)  meritorious 
deviation  from  the  ancient  custom  of  philosophers.  He,  too, 
has  his  system  and  theory  \  if  true,  certainly  abstruse,  and, 
what  is  worse,  or  what  perhaps  is  the  same  thing,  a  theory 
neither  perspicuously  nor  distinctly  explained.  As  far  as  "vye 
are  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  author,  the  dissi- 
pation or  emission  of  heat  from'  the  sides  of  heated  vessels, 
which  heat  is  again  collected  on  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer, 
depends  on  the  undulatory  power  of  the  ambient  air.  By  the 
vibrations  of  this  elastic  fluid,  it  is  conveyed  with  great  velo- 
city :  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ambient  medium  is  an  opera- 
tive circumstance  in  the  reflection  of  heat,  we  have  this  proof, 
that  v/hen  the  apparatus  of  canister,  thermometer,  and  re- 
flector, is  immersed  into  a  trough  of  v^rater,  no  effect  takes 
place,  or  no  heat  is  reflected.  That,  if  conveyed  by  the 
agency  of  the  air,  it  is  conveyed  with  very  great  velocity,  we 
have  this  proof ;  that  if  a  strong  blast  be  driven  by  means  of 
bellows  along  the  side  of  the  heated  canister  when  opposed  to 
the  reflector,  no  diminution  takes  place  in  the  height  of  the 
coloured  liquor  contained  in  the  thermometer.  These  are  re- 
markable facts,  and  to  be  pondered  on,  in  the  formation  of  a 
theory.  Through  the  intricacies  of  the  author's  theory,  if 
nve  have  obsequiously  followed  him,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  conduct  the  reader.  He  must  undertake  the  enterprise 
himself :  by  his  own  powers,  he  must  struggle  through  the 
impediments  of  a  thorny  analysis,  and  force  his  way  up  the 
abrupt  ascent,  by  the  imperfect  steps  of  a  presumptuous  hy- 
pothesis ;  yet  his  toil  will  be  relieved  and  recompensed  by 
the  continual  occurrence  of  varied  illustration  and  profound 
remark. 

The  author,  as  a  part  of  his  system,  labours  to  prove  that 
heat  is  material  ;  that  heat  and  light  are  modifications  of  the 
same  substance,  and  differing  by  the  degree  of  velocity  with 
which  they  are  propagated  ;  and  to  this  difference  of  velocity 
he  very  ingeniously  assigns  the.  difference  of  the  exactness 
with  which  heat  and  light  are  reflected.  In  light,  as  it  is 
known,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  exactly  equal  to  the  angle  of 
reflection  •,  in  the  reflection  of  heat  there  is  a  small  deviation 
from  this  equality.     Heat  is  propagated  from  the  hot  body  to 
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the  reflector,  and  thence  to  the  thermometer,  by  the  pulsatory 
power  of  the  air.  The  pulsatory  power  depends  on  its  elas- 
ticity. Is  there  not  then  an  obvious  method  of  submitting 
this  hypothesis  to  the  test,  by  observing  the  effects  of  the 
dissipation  of  heat  in  rarefied  air  ?  The  author,  in  fact,  en- 
ables us  to  do  this  in  his  21st  chapter  ;  he  employs  his  instru- 
.ment  called  the  photometer,  which  we  shall  presently  explain. 
The  results  it  affords  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 
By  several  experiments  the  author  collects  that  if  D  represents 
the  density  of  the  contiguous  air,  the  discharge  of  heat  from  a 
vitreous  surface  will  always  be  denoted  by  y  {2,Dk  +  4  D  ^-J, 
and  the  discharge  from  a  metallic  surface,  -\  (3  Z)  ^  +  f  Z)  -'J  ^ 
it  will  be  simpler  to  take  specific  numbers.  Tn  common  air, 
calling  its  rarity  or  density  i ,  'the  expenditure  of  heat  may  be 
called  1  :  the  expenditure  has  two  sources  :  pulsation,  that 
quality  by  which  heat  expended  may  again  be  concentrated 
by  reflection ;  and  abduction,  a  cooling  process,  which  takes 
place  in  non-elastic  as  v>'ell  as  in  elastic'fluids  :  with  the  rarity  I 
the  pulsatory  energy  (as  the  author  calls  it),  is  -5714 

the  abductive  pcvvxr     .4285 
and  when  the  rarities  are  expressed  by 

2,       4,       8,    '   16,       32,       64,       128,       235^ 

the  pulsatory  and  abductive  powers  are  respectively  represeni^- 
ed  by 

SS^9y  5332.  S^'^->  4975'  4805,  4^4i>  4483,  433 1» 
3604,     3030,     2548,     2143,     1802,     1516,     1274,     loyr, 

^nd  when  the  rarity  is  1024(2'°)  the  pulsatory  and  abduc- 
tive powers  are  as  much  as  4041,  and  758.  Hence  it  appears, 
^hat  the  ambient  air,  by  means  of  which  heat  is  propagated  by 
undulations  and  reflected,  may  be  rarefied  256  times,  whilst 
the  pulsatory  energy  is  reduced  fom  5714  to  4331  only;  or 
loses  out  of  10,000  parts  only  1383,  and  when  rarefied  1024 
times  loses  only  1673  I'^^-^'-s  f'nt  of  10,000.  Is  this  only  a  re- 
markable fact,  or  is  it  an  objection  against  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Leslie's  explanation  .'' 

If  more  heat  is  emitted  (that  portion  of  heat  which  can  be 
collected  by  a  spherical  refltctor  into  its  focus)  from  earthen, 
glass  vessels,  from  vessels  covered  with  paper,  pigment,  &c. 
than  from  metallic  vessels,  then  an  obvious  inference  is,  that 
the  former  vessels  must  cool  faster  than  -the  latter  :  and  such 
is  the  fact,  although  it  is  contrary  to  common  opinion.  Fill 
a  metallic  and  an  earthen  tesscl  with  hot  water,  then  touch- 
ing each,  more  heat  is  felt  from  the  former  than  from  the 
latter,  because  meta!  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  con- 
veys readily  the  heat  to  the  hand  ;  and  for  this  cause  the  me- 
tallic vessel  viigkt  cool  faster  than  the  earthen  one,  were  each. 
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in  contact  with  conducting  substances.  But  place  each  vessel 
on  non-conducting  stands,  then  the  cooling  process  is  carried 
on  more  quickly  in  the  glass  than  in  the  metallic  vessel : 
because  one  agent  it>  the  cooling  process  is  the  pulsatory 
power  of  discharging  heat,  which  is  least  in  bright  metallic 
surfaces  ;  another  agent  in  the  process  of  rdi'igeration  the  au- 
thor calls  the  abductive  power  ;  one  source  of  refrigeration 
arises  from  the  repeated  contact  and  recession  of  particles;  and 
a  fourth  from  the  ascent  of  heated  and  rarefied  particles.  This 
is  the  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  the  process  according  to  the 
author,  and  on  a  subject  so  difficult,  and  we  add,  so  exposed 
to  doubt  and  controversy,  we  think  it  proper  to  give  the  au- 
thor's own  words. 

*  This  completes  the  arialysls  of  the  refrigerating  action  of  air. 
There  are  four  distinct  modes  in  which  it  produces  the  effect : 
three  of  these  are  always  coijoined,  and  the  fourth  only  throws 
in  its  occasional  influence.  They  all  consjjire  to  the  same  end,  but 
their  relative  shares  of  operation  are  various  and  mutable.  One 
source  of  communication  dejiends  on  the  quality  of  the  heated  sur- 
face, another  on  its  elevation  of  temperature,  a  third  on  the  per- 
manent conducting  disposition  of  the  air,  and  the  last  arises  from 
the  celerity  of  impulse  by  which  that  active  fluid  may  chance  to 
be  affected.  The  continual  asct!iit  of  the  hot,  and  consequently 
rarefied,  air,  must  contribute  in  some  degree,  though  indirectly,  to 
accelerate  the  effect  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  stagnation  of  a 
warm  encirchng  atmosphere  would  debilitate  the  operation  of  the 
combined  refrigerating  causes. 

'  Having  developed  the  separate  influence  of  those  several  dis- 
tinct yet  asynciated  operations,  v/e  are  enabled  now  to  determine 
their  joint  effect.  The  power  which  the  air  exerts  in  cooling  a 
surface:  by  the  agency  of  its  internal  vibrations,  and  that  which 
results  irom  the  ordinaiy  process  of  the  conductins:  of  heat  through 
the  surrounding  mass,  are  both  of  them  constant,  and  may  bs 
included  in  the  same  estimate.  But  the  refrigerating  energy  de- 
rived from  the  slow  expansive  recession  of  the  iieated  molecules  of 
air  is  continually  decreasing,  being  proportioned  simply  to  the  ex- 
cess of  temperature.  This  expenditure  of  heat  occasioned  by  the 
varying  reiteration  of  aerial  contact,  is  always  inseparably  con- 
joined, however,  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  pulsation 
and  difl'usive  absorption  of  the  atmospheric  mass.  Their  com- 
bined action  will,  therefore,  be  ex[)ressed  by  a  constant  quantity 
annexed  to  the  declining  measure  of  temperature,  it  was  already 
noticed  that  the  refrigerating  power  of  the  perpendicular  flow  of 
air,  which  corresponds  to  30. degrees  of  heat,  being  as  i,  the  ag- 
gregate effect  of  the  joint  cooling  processes  at  10°  centigrade  is,  on 
a  metallic  surface,  as  2,  and  on  a  surface  of  paper,  as  4.  Conse- 
quently, with  that  excess,  the  whole  refrigerating  energy  exerted 
by  still  air  on  a  metallic  surface  will  be  denoted  by  60,  and  on  a 
•     furface  of  paper,  by  120:  at  the  limit  of  equilibrium,  therefore, 
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the  respf^ctive  enerr  beinj;  each  diminished  by  lo,  will  be  ex- 
pressed b'-  ■'  ocrs  50  and  110.  Hence  the  rates  of  cooling 
l.hat  cor  ^  ^i.^  la  general  to  any  height,  h,  of  temperature  are, 
for  a  surface  of  mecal  and  one  of  paper,  represented  by  56  +  ''^ 
and  1 10  4"'^?' 

■\Ye  have  already  noticed  the  differential  thermometer  ;  on 
a  similar  plan,  and  with  some  similarity  in  principle,  the  au- 
thor has   contrived  an    instrument  called  a  photometer,    by 
Vv'hich,  as  the  name  denotes,  the  intensity  of  light  is  to  be 
measured.     A  glass  tube  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  syphon, 
the  two  legs  being  horizontal  and  nearly  in  contact ;  the  top 
of  each  leg  is  surmounted  with  ;i  glass  bulb,  and  one  of  the 
bulbs  is  rendered  opaque  •,  the  liquor  introduced  into  the  tube 
is  sulphuric  acid,  tinged  with  carmine.     The  instrument  (for 
the  particular  description  of  which,  and  for  its  mode  of  con- 
struction, we  refer  to  the  work  itself)  acts  on  a  principle,  if 
true,  not  proved,  but  which  Mr.  Leslie  has  laboured  to  prove 
and  render  probable,  by  various  arguments  and  illustrations  ; 
the  principle  is,  that  light  and  heat  are  only  different  states 
of  the    same  identical   substance  ;   consequently  (the  conse- 
quence, however,  is  not  absolute  and  strict),  a  double  acces- 
sion of  light  causes  a  double  accession  of  heat,  and  a  concomi- 
-  tant  dilatation  in  the  substance  on  which  the  heat  acts  ;  and 
reversely,  a   double    accession    of  heat   is  an  indication  of  a 
double    accession   of  light  :    expose  now  the   instrument   to 
the  action  of  light  :  the  opaque  bulb  absorbs  the  hght ;  the 
t'ranspa'-ent    afiords  it  an   easy  passage  •,    the  air  within  the 
opaque  bulb  is  heated,  and  its  elasticity  and  expansive  force 
increased,  and  consequently  the  coloured  liquor  is  forced  to 
ascend  above  the  natural  level  in  that  branch  of  the  syphon 
v/hich  is  surmounted  by  the  clear  or  transparent  bulb. 

Although  v/rapped  up  in  our  philosophic  caution,  and  we 
may  add,  reasonable  and  proper  distrust,  we  do  not  admit  the 
principle  on  which  the  photometer  is  announced  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  light ;  yet  we  think  the  principle  probable 
(vraise-rnblahle),  and  that,  experimentally,  it  may  be  establish- 
ed. It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  conceive  and  contrive  experi- 
ments, that  may,  when  the  photometer  indicates  an  accession 
of  light,  indicate  also  an  accession  :  the  difficulty  is,  to  con- 
trive experiments  that  shall  indicate  an  equal  accession  5  or 
rather,  the  difaculty  is,  to  contrive  experiments  from  which 
it  can  be  shewn  or  inferred,  that  one  portion  of  light 
(with  regard  to  its  intensity)  is  double  or  treble  of  another 
portion. 

In  its  practical  application,  however,  the  Insirument  is  of 
considerable  cuviosity.  In  the  elevated  language  of  its  author, 
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*  The  photometer  exhibits  distinctly  the  profrress  of  illumination 
from  the  moniin<^'s  dawn  to  the  full  vigour  oi'  noon,  and  thence 
its  f{r:idual  dtcine,  till  eveninfj  hns  spread  her  sober  mantle;  it 
marks  the  growth  of  light  from  the  Wititer  solstice  to  the  height  of 
summer,  and  its  subsequent  decay  through  the  dusky  shades  of 
autumn;  and  it  enables  us  to  compare,  with  numerical  accuracy, 
the  brightness  of  distant  countries, — the  brilliant  sky  of  Italy,  tor 
instance,   with  the  murky  air  of  Holland.' 

IV'Iany  of  the  results  afforded  by  the  photometer  are  very 
curious  :  some  coiitrary  to  common  opinion.  The  quantity 
of  indirect  light  reflected  from  the  sky  is  very  considerable  :  it 
is  most  powerful  when  the  sky  is  overspread  with  thin  fleecy 
clouds  ;  and  feeblest,  either  when  the  sky  is  of  a  pure  azure 
*  tint,  or  when  the  rays  are  intercepted  by  thick  vapours.  Fogs 
and  low  cnists  do  not  cause  a  great  diminution  of  light. 

Substances,  with  regard  to  their  degree  of  transparency,  may 

be   compared  together  by  means  of  the  photometer :  out  of 

100  parts  of  the  whole  incident  light,  cambric  admits  80,  and 

,    Vv^hen  wetted  93  :  vellum  transmits  49  parts,  thin  post  62,  but 

soaked  in  olive  oil,  86. 

Ai-tificial  lights,  it  is  evident,  may  be  measured  by  means  of 
the  photometer  :  the  author  employed  his  instrument  to  mea- 
sure the  intensity  of  the  lunar  light  :  what  he  says  on  this  sub- 
ject deserves  insertion. 

'  The  light  of  the  moon  has  the  opposite  character  of  excessive 
debility.  The  action  of  her  ravson  the  photometer  is  quite  imper- 
ceptible :  nor  could  I  render  it  visible,  even  by  collecting  them  iii 
the  focus  of  a  large  burning  glass.  l>ut  I  was  enabled  to  form  some 
estimate,  by  an  indirect  mode  of  comparison.  1  selected  a  small 
table  of  logarithms  on  which  I  could  barely  read  the  figures,  by  the 
lioht  of  the  full  moon  :  on  retiring  gradually  backwards  from  a  wax 
candle  set  to  burn  in  a  darkened  room,  1  found  the  figures  now  be- 
come indistinct,- beyond  the  distance  of  15  feet.  The  force  of  the 
light  received  from  the  candle  must  have  been  only  the  l3$oth  part 
of  a  degree,  for  '  x  fr^)"  =  t— ' — r  =  -r4-c — i  ^"d  conse- 
fjuently  if  the  flame  had  been  contracted  to  the  same  apparent  mag- 
nitude as  the  moon,  this  measure  would  have  been  diminished  still 
16  times  more,  and  hence  reduced  to  the  21,600th  part  of  a  degree. 
But  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun,  at  the  same  altitude,  is  70 
degrees,  and  therefore  exceeds  that  of , the  moon,  in  the  ratio  of  70 
X  2I,6qo  to  I  ;  or,  in  round  numbers,  it  is  one  hundred  and Jifty 
thousand  times  greater. 

'  This  estimate  is  double  what  has  been  assigned  by  the  celebrated 
Bougner ;  and  my  respect  for  the  conclusions  of  that  able  observer 
has  induced  me,  where  the  limit  was  dubious,  to  lean  more  to  the 
side  of  defect  than  of  excess.  If  1  have  erred  therefore,  1  presume 
it  is  in  representing  the  lunar  illumination  rather  too  small  than  too 
kr^e.     Bat  neithtv  of  these  computations  will  agree  with  the  cur* 
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rent  opinion,  that  the  moon  <lerives  her  light  merely  from  the  sun. 
In  fact,  if  the  moon  reflected  and  dispersed  in  every  direction  the 
whole  of  the  light  which  slie  receives  from  the  sun,  it  would,  before 
it  reached  us,  be  spread  over  the  concavity  of  a  sphere  equal  to  the 
Jimar  orbit.  But  this  orbit  having  its  diameter  about  224  times  that 
of  the  moon,  am!  the  surface  of  a  sphere  being  equal  to  four  of  its 
great  circles  ;  the  secondary  light  which  would  reach  the  earth  must 
be  attenuated  not  less  than  two  hviKhed'ihousand  limes,  for  4  (224)^ 
=  200,704.  Such  jierfect  reflection,  however,  cannot  be  admitted. 
It  we  exiimine  the  face  of  the  moon  with  a  good  telescope,  we  dis- 
cern round  spots  ot  extraordinary-  brightness,  and  perceive  large 
spaces  which'  are  remarkably  obscure.  It  it  evident  then,  that  but 
a  very  smaii  part  of  the  incident  light  must  be  reflected,  the  rest 
being  absorbed.  The  qu^isuity  oi  reflection  frnom  paper,  j^laster, 
an<l  other  white  rough  surface.-,  accorthng  to  Bouguer  himself,  con- 
stitutes only-  the  i5cth  part  of  the  whole  incidence.  If  the  exterior 
cru5t  of  the  moon  resembled,  theref  )re,  any  earthy  body  wfth  which 
■we  are  acquainted,  her  pale  borrowed  h^ht  would  be  at  least  one 
hundred  tinnes  feebler  than  is  actually  observed.  Hence'I  am  dis^ 
posed  to  think,  that  the  rays. of  the  moon  are  princip  illy,  if  not  en- 
tirely, discharged  from  her  own  mass,  and  that  the  lunar  surface  is 
of  a  nature  analogous  to  the  carbonate  of  barytes  and  other  phos- 
phorescent substances,  which,  after  a  partial  calcination,  are  capable 
of  being  excited  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  to  disengage  their 
latent  light.'     p.  451. 


In  our  examination  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  contained  in- 
the  present  vokmie,  we  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
order  in  which  the  author  himself  has  arranged  them  :  we  have, 
statedj  what  appear  to  us,  the  most  remarkable  £:cts  and  promi- 
nent parts  of  Mr.  LesHe's  theory.  The  arraiTgeivjcnt,  if  his 
book  live  in  a  second  edition,  and  it  ought  to  live,  the  author 
himself  may  be  induced  to  alter  :  we  hope  too  that  retrencJi- 
ments  may  be  made,  and  that  certain  evagations  zna  excursions, 
cognizable  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  criticism,  will  hereafter 
be  restrained  :  what  proceeding,  indeed,  can  be  mere  lawless 
than  what  appears  in  the  eighth  chapter.''  After  a  simple  and 
well  arranged  narration  of  experiments,  extremely  curious  a'  d 
novel,  the  author  bursts,  as  it  were,  from  the  thrahlom  of  fact 
and  detail,  to  expatiate  in  tlie  unknown  regions  of  speculation. 
He  takes  the  coinpass  and  balance  into  his  hand,  and  proceeds 
to  portion  and  m^ete  out  the  universe.  After  the  example  of 
some  ancient  philosophers,  on  the  principle  of  siip.pHcity,  he 
insinuates,  that  all  that  we  see,  taste,  and  handle,  are  only  dif-  • 
ferent  modifications  of  the  same  substance  :  the  peculiar  pro-^ 
perties  of  bodies,  he  says,  must  result  merely  from  the  different 
arrangement  and  conliguration  of  their  integrant  parts.  If  a 
person  denies  this,  or  requires  the  proof  of  it," what  will  become 
of  our  author  and  his  must  P  Again  he  says,  *  Many  plants  are 
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fed  by  water  and  air  alone  ;  and  in  general  tlie  soil  performs 
only  a  secondary  and  subordinate  ofHce.  Those  fluids,  there- 
fore, which  were  once  esteemed  elements,  are  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  all  the  diversified  products  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  into  charcoal,  earths,  salts,  gums ;  nay,  the  oxid  of 
iron,  and  perhaps  those  of  other  metals :  still  more  varied  arc 
the  animal  products.'  Now  v.diat  is  the  inference  from  this 
arjjnmentation  vdiich  does  not  consist  of  ten  lines  ?  This,  *  In 
short  Kve  cavir.ot  reasonably  doubt  that  every  iuhstance  is  convertible 
into  every  other'  Is  this  logical  reasoning  ?  Is  this  with  the 
care  and  caution  of  inductive  philosophy  ? 

We  extract  another  passage  from  his  extraordinary  philoso- 
phical creed. 

'  All  l>odies,  thus,  consist  of  physical  points,  endued  with  certain 
powers,  attractive  or  pepulsive,  which  repeatedly  interchange  and 
vary  their  intensity  with  the  distance,  according  to  some  uniform 
and  permanent  law.  This  universal  lau'  of  action,  constitutes  the 
essence  of  matter ;  it  is  original,  absnUite,  and  underjved  ;  and  the 
numerous  properties  of  corporeal  substances,  with  all  their  a;)parent 
diversity,  are  only  the  several  results  or  developements  of  the  same 
^rand  principle.  Could  we  discover  the  equation  of  the  primor- 
dial curve  in  its  whole  extent,  we  mi^irht  thence  unfold  the  internal 
struciuie  ot  bodies,  deduce  their  respective  qualities,  and  estimate 
the  effects  of  chemical  agency,  with  the  same  rigorous  accuracy  as 
■we  now  calculate  the  planetary  motions.  It  were  tr>o  sanguine, 
however,  to  expect  that  science  will  ever  make  such  mighty  ad- 
vances. The  initial  part  of  tiie  curve  of  action  must  evidently  be 
more  intricate  than  its  remote  branch,  and  we  are,  besides,  precluded 
almost  totally  from  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  nature.  The  mi- 
croscopic world  seems  to  retire  from  human  research,  and  to  conceat 
itself  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  On  a  subject  so  very  recondite, 
we  shall  probably,  forages,  have  only  vague  and  hsadequate  ideas.' 

P.  124. 

Our  author  intersperses  and  variegates  the  abstruseuess  of 
his  matter  v.ith  interesting  remarks  and  illustrations  ;  he  has 
throv.m  much  valuable  matter,  sometimes  supplemental  to  the 
matter  in  the  text,  and  sometimes  not  of  the  same  nature 
and  fashion,  into  the  notes.  The  i6th  note  on  necessary  con- 
nexion, and  on  the  derivation  and  primary  meanings  of  words 
implyng  causation,  is  very  ably  drawn  up.  We  are  puzzled 
to  reconcile  the  very  sober,  strict,  and  logical  discussions  of 
the  author  with  some  of  his  fanciful  excursions  ;  but  he  knows 
sov.'cll  what  is  right  and  legal  in  reasoning  and  philosophy,  that 
v.'e  consider  his  evagations  rather  as  those  of  an  Outlaw  than 
of  a  savage. 

To  the  aid  and  developement    of  his  theory,  Mr.  Leslie 
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has  called  in  the  succour  of  mathematics  ;  and  lie  has  ably 
availed  himself  o^  such  succour.  In  questions  essentially 
involving  fluxions  or  the  differential  cakulusj  he  adopts  the 
notation  of  the  latter,  and,  in  his  own  words,  we  .subjoin  the 
reasons  of  such  adoption. 

*  The  scientific  reader  will  perceive,  that  I  hsve  uniform!}^  em- 
ployed the  method  of  notation  which  prevails  on  the  continent.  In 
countenancini^  this  innovation,  I  have  not  been  actuated  by  an 
undue  predilection  for  what  is  foreign,  but  have  adopted  it  after 
someexperience  and  mature  reflsctioj].  Though  we  dispute  with 
German)'  the  priority  of  invention,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
hit^her  calculus  was  never  much  cultivated  in  Kn^land.  For  more 
thdu  half  a  century  bach,  we, have  allowed  it  to  remain  almost  sta- 
tionary- And  what  avast  interval  in  the  career  of  discovery  be- 
tween Cotes  and  Lagrange  !  The  mathematicians  of  the  continent 
have  indeed  left  us  so  far  behind  them,  that  their  language  and  sym- 
bols appear  at  first  scarcely  intellic^ible.  Our  system  of  notation 
has  remained  in  the  tame  imperfect  state;  and  unfortunately  its 
narrow  biisis  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  material  improvement, 
j^fter  some  hesitation,  we  have  almost  universally  adopted  the  no- 
naenclature,  though  yet  imperfect,  which  is  engrafted  upon  the 
pneUrna'.ic  chemistry.  And  why  should  we  scruple  any  longer  to 
embrace  ll;e  consistent  and  extensive  notation  appropriated  on  the 
continent  to  the  higher  calculus  ?  There  are  manifest  indications 
that  this  most  iinp>rlant  stud}'  is  likely  to  be  revived  among  us,  and 
prosecuted  with  ardour.  _  And  guit'ed  by  the  correct  taste  derived 
from  our  acquaintance  with  the  ancients,  vve  may  hope  to  transfuse 
into  the  vast  structure  of  analysis  that  elegance  and  luminous  con-^ 
iiexion  which  the  philosophers  abroad  have  but  too  much  disre- 
garded.'    p.  55  I. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  state  the  most  intereslting  results  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  to  make  plain  the  general'  scope  of 
the  author's  reasonings.     We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to 
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incite  to  its  perusal.  As  for  our  animadversions,  delivered, 
v%'e  trust,  without  asperity,  they  do  not  afi^ct  with  disrepute 
the  general  character  of  the  treatise  :  we  view  with  pleasure 
its  excellences  and  bright  parts  -,  but  whatever  are  the  merits 
of  a  work,  they  shall  never  cause  us  to  palliate  or  to  conceal 
its  defects.  The  errors  of  illustrious  authors  are  the  proper 
quarry  of  critics  :  it  is  a  foolish  waste  of  time  to  trouble  the 
public  with  the  grievous  errors  of  petty  books.  Had  Mr. 
Leslie  been  less  ingenious,  less  original,  less  interesting,  he 
■might  have  escaped  both  our  censure  and  approbation. 
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Art.  IX. — ^  Poej}t  on  the  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the  East, 
nuhich  ohtained  Mr.  Buchannn^ s  Prize.  By  Charles  Granty 
Esq.  M.  A.  Fello%v  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  /i^to. 
3-1-.     Cadell.      1805. 

IT  will  be  right  to  inform  the  public  that  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  vice  provost  of  the  college  of  Fort  V/illiam  in 
Bengal,  lately  proposed  with  great  liberality  several  donations 
to  the  universities  and  principal  great  schools,  as  rewards  for 
■coaipositions  in  ditferent  languages,  in  prose  and  verse.  1  he 
present  poem  gained  one  of  his  prizes. 

The  idea  oi poetr\)  is  so  widely  disjoined  in  our  minds  from 
the  idea  of  a  task,  that  we  cannot  even  contemplate  a  copy  of 
verses  on  a  set  subject  witiiout  some  degree  of  prejudice.  We 
confess,  however,  tliat  we  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in 
that  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  line 
composition;  and  v.'e  pay  it  a  compliment  infinitely  beneath 
its  deserts,  when  we  asseit  it  to  have  much  more  merit  than  we 
have  any  right  to  expect  in  a  prize  poem. 

The  subject  naturally  embraces  three  periods  in  the  history 
-of  Oriental  learning  :  i?s  early  greatness  ;  its  downfall  ;  and  its 
restoration.  In  taking  a  viev/  of  these,  the  author  has  broken 
the  historic  series  of  events,  by  beginning  Avith  a  survey  of  the 
intermediate  barbarism,  or  what  may  be  called  the  middle  ages 
of  Hindostan  ;  from  \vhich  he  reverts  to  her  pr  stine  arts  and 
sciences,  and  then  descends  to  hail  their  revival  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  English,  This  derangement  of  the  order  oi  time 
is  well-judged  and  happy. 

The  feelings  of  most  English  readers  are  so  little  in  commu- 
nion with  Oriental  allusions.  Oriental  characters,  and  Oriental 
history,  tiiat  they  are  naturally  shocked  by  an  abrupt  intro- 
duction to  scenes  and  images  of  which  they  have,  at  the  best, 
such  scanty  knowledge.  The  seas  and  deserts  which  separate 
us  from  India,  cannot  be  crossed  without  some  little  prepara- 
tion aud  ceremony.  In  this  view  the  poem  before  u  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  be  generally  thought  defective.  Mr.  Grant 
takes  no  pains,  at  his  outset,  to  tune  our  minds  to  that  new 
species  of  poetic  harmony  which  is  furnished  by  the  splendid 
imagery,  the  swelling  appellatives,  and  the  gorgeous  mythology, 
of  the  East.  '  Brooking  no  delay  of  preface,'  he'  hurries  us  at 
once  from  our  well-known  and  humble  stream.s  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  'Ilie  consequence  is,  that  we  are 
jafiected,  in  the  first  instance,  withrather  more  wonder  than  is 
consistent,  according  to  metaphj^gjcians,  with  the  sensation  c. 
delight 

Lest  this  censure  slxoukl  be  niisunderstocd,  we  shall  just  re- 
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mark  that  it  is  directed  not  against  the  use,  but  against  the  pre 
mature  use,  of  what  may  be  called  Orientalisms,  in  this  poena. 
A  lazy  or  an  ignorant  reader  may  possibly  extend  the  objection 
to  the  whole  composition,  and  complain  that  it  is  too  thickly 
•  sown  with  a  iancrlinp-  noise  of  words  unknown.'  But  in  fact 
a  redolence  of  Indian  allusions  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
the  poem,  because  it  is  exactly  in  character  with  the  subject ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  avoided,  vrithout  something  like 
z  violation  of  costume. 

The  author,  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  describes  the  ir- 
ruptions of  those  conquerors  of  India  who  destroyed  her  col- 
leges and  her  learning  no  less  than  her  cities  and  her  indepen- 
dence. Aurengzebe  is  reprobated  in  a  passage  containing  some 
very  poetical  couplets  j  then  Nadir  Shah  rushes  upon  our  no- 
tice, clad  in  all  his  guilty  splendour.  The  transition  from  the 
first  of  these  conquerors  to  the  second,  m.ust  be  allowed  the 
praise  of  considerable  address  •,  and  the  route  of  Nadir  is 
sketched  in  lines  which  would  atone  for  a  hundred  faults.  The 
lines  shall  hereafter  be  extracted,  for  the  amusement  ,of  our 
readers ;  and  in  the  ijiean  time  we  will  give  the  passage  that 
closes  the  lirst  division  of  pur  author's  subject-  The  whole  is 
pleasing  ;  and  the  last  couplet  but  onej  uncommonly  beautiful. 

*  No  more  to  awful  thought  tbe  soul  aspires. 
But  griet'  extiiiguishes  the  muse's  fires  : 
No  more  while  all  her  listening  groves  rejoice, 
Enraptur'd  Wisdom -lifts  th'  instructing  voice  ; 
Nor  Knowledge  gives  her  philosophic  eye, 
To  read  the  blazing  wonders  of  the  sky  ; 
Unmurk'd  the  stars  of  morn  oreveninfr  How, 
/\nd  sans  unnoticec}  arch  the  showery  bow  ; 
A  diinnb  despair  weighs  down  the  arts  sublime. 
And  taste  and  gen:us  fly  the  sadden'd  clime.' 

Some  objections  may,  doubtless,  be  made  to  the  conduct  of 
the  first  part  of  this  poem  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  second  and 
third  parts  we  willingly  own  to  be  not  only  without  positive 
faults,  but  often  extremely  happy.  The  transition  from  the 
ancient  and  *  palmy  state'  of  learning  in  India,  to  its  revival 
tinder  English  patronage,  required  no  common  delicacy ;  be- 
cause, as  the  way  was  necessarily  through  the  intermediate 
darkness  deplored  m  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  the  author 
■was  in  imminent  danger  of  palling  his  readers  with  offensive 
repetitions.  From  this  strait,  however,  he  has  extricated  him- 
self with  great  dexterity.  He  casts  an  easy  retrospective  glance 
at  the  devastations  before  detailed  ;  and  then  fills  up  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  periods  of  time  in  question,  with  some 
morai  reflections  conveyed  in  admirable  poetry. 
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It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  a  poem  of  which, 
the  subject  docs  not  immediately  touch  the  feelings  of  common, 
readers,  a  great  portion  of  the  writer's  attention  and  skill  should 
be  expended  on  the  conduct  of  his  episodes  ;  or,  to  employ  a 
more  usual,  and  perhaps  an  unfortunate  word,  his  digressions, 
V/e  say  an  ufiforinfiate  word  ;  because  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
use  of  this  word  has  led  to  some  misconceptions,  by  giving  rise 
to  the  idea  that  the  introduction  of  extraneous  topics  in^o  a  poetic 
composition  is  rather  a  licence  which  may  be  forgiven,  than  a 
duty  which  must  be  discharged.  We  talk,  for  instance,  of 
pardoning  Milton's  digressive  address  to  light,  and  Virgil's  di- 
gressive rhapsody  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  on  account  of  the 
beauties  displayed  in  both  these  Immortal  episodes.  In  all  this 
language,  we  suspect,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  cant  of  criti- 
cism. Y/hatever  universally  pleases  the  great  multitude  of 
literary  readers,  Is,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  not  only  beautiful,  but 
strictly  proper,  and  exactly  in  Its  right  place ;  because,  from 
the  taste  of  this  assembly  there  lies  no  appeal  to  the  Bossus  and 
the  La  Mottes,  nor  even  to  Aristotle  and  Longinus.  Poetry 
is,  in  effect,  a  system  of  digressions  ;  that  is,  it  rejoices  In  very 
loose  and  general  associations  :  and  one  part  of  the  pleasure 
both  of  composing  and  of  reading  it,  may  probably  be  resolved 
into  the  delight  which  the  mind  derives  from  the  contempla- 
tion and  exercise  of  its  own  elective  power,  In  choosing  out  re- 
mote analogies,  and  connecting  together  things  apparently  un- 
connected. 

We  congratulate  our  author  on  his  skill  In  the  department  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  variety  of  the  topics  he 
has  introduced,  and  of  the  styles  he  has  employed,  bespeaks  a 
mind  not  only  richly  furnished,  but  also  of  great  versatility, 
and  possessing  much  command  over  its  acquired  stores.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  poem  Is  rather  lofty  than  pathetic :  yet 
occasional  strokes  of  much  pathos  occur  ;  and  one  entire  epi- 
sode of  the  patheiic  kind,  which  we  shall  shorfly  extract.  Is 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Perhaps,  however,  the  parts  In  which 
Mr.  Grant  most  excels,  are  those  in  which  he  explains  moral 
or  metaphysical  truths.  His  ethical  principles  are  developed 
with  force  .amd  dignity,  and  he  has  conducted  some  very  ab- 
struse reasonmgs  in  a  very  luminous  manner.  The  versifica- 
tion, though  In  several  Instances  It  betrays  striking  marks  of 
carelessness,  is  in  general  rich,  strong,  and  sonorous. 

To  justify  the  liberal  commendation  which  we  have  bestowed 
on  this  poem,  we  shall  submit  an  extract  of  some  magnitude  to 
our  readers.  Perhaps  It  Is  not  altogether  the  best  portion  of 
the  same  length  which  might  have  been  selected ;  but  It  con- 
tains some  passages  of  singular  merit,  and  from  the  variety  o£ 
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its  style,  seems  most  eligible  as  a  section  of  the  whole  fab'ric- 
Alter  celebrating  the  Augustan  era  of  Hindu  literature  (which, 
it  seems,  must  ba  placed  about  half  a  century  before  Christ,  and 
of  which  the  chief  ornament  was  the  famous  tragedian  Caiidasa), 
the  poet  breaks  out  into  the  following  apostrophe : 

'  Hail  i.apjjy  years  !   when  every  lyre  was  strung. 

And  evrry  clime  with  mirth  and  music  rung  : 

While  Asia's  voice  her  Calidasa  blest 

Hark!   kindrei'.  spirits  answer'd  from  the  west. 

There  all  his  lofty  tones  Lucretius  gave. 

And  epic  transports  burst  on  Mmcio's  wave. 

While  rov'd  the  Matin  bee  o'er  sweetest  flow'rs 

And  all  Hyinettus  bloom'd  in  Tibur's  bowers. 

Oh,  could  some  god  have  rent  the  veil  away. 

And  join'd  in  one  the  masters  of  the  lay  ! 

Illustrious  names!   tho'  breath'd  the  mutual  tone 

]n  distant  climes,  unknowing  ajid  unknown, 

Yet  haply,  by  a  viewless  touch  impeil'd, 

Your  choral  symphonies  responsive  swell'd. 

And  some  spher'd  sernph,  with  the  song  beguil'd, 

Lean'd  from  his  rolling  orb  to  hear',  and  smil'd. 

How  swift,  O  India,  fled  those  happy  years  1 

How  soon  thy  palm}'  glories  sunk  in  tears  ! 

What  muse,  unw^rm'd,  their  early  bloom  can  eye. 

Or  sing  their  altered  fates  without  a  sigh? 

Such  thy  sad  trophies,  war!   by  thee  dismay'd. 

The  classic  graces  fly  their  cherish'd  shade  ; 

Peace  still  they  love,  the  moonlight  hour  serene, 

Th'  unwitness'd  rnusin^s  of  !-ome  tranquil  scene  ; 

Where  all  is  calm  and  joy,  within,  around, 

No  care  to  rufHe,  and  no  grief  to  wound. 

Oft  their  bright  train,  ere  yet  the  war  arise, 

E'en  from  its  distant  rumour  shrinks  and  flies  :  ' 

So,  ere  it  touch  the  steel,  the  solar  r;iy 

Plays  off  from  the  keen  edge,  and  glides  away. 

But  not  alone  the  trum{)et's  madding  roar 

Bxpell'd  the  weeping  arts  from  Ganges'  shore  ; 

Lo  !  nurs'd  in  superstition's  gloomy  liower. 

Vice  wings  with  added  speed  the  fatal  hour  ; 

Thick  and  more  thick  her  blighting  breath  she  sheds,. 

And  learning  sickens  as  the  mildew  spreads. 

For  still  this  sovereign  principle  we  find. 

True  in  the  individual  as  the  kind  ; 

Strong  links  and  mutual  sympathies  coEnect 

The  moral  powers  and  powers  of  intellect; 

Still  these  on  those  depend  by  union  fine. 

Bloom  as  they  bloom,  and  as  they  fade  decline. 

Talents,  'tis  true,  gay,  quick,  and  bright,  has  God 

To  virtue  oft  denied,  on  vice  bestowed  j 
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.hiSt  as  foml  nature  lovelier  colours  brings 
To  paint  the  insect's  than  the  eagle's  wings. 
But  of  our  souls  the  high-born  loftief  puit, 
Th'  etherial  energies  that  touch  the  heirt. 
Conceptions  ardent,  labouring  thouo;lit  intense, 
C'reative  fancy's  wild  magnificence, 
And  all  the  dread  sublimities  of  song. 
These,  virtue,  these  to  thee  alone  belong  ; 
These  are  celestial  all,  nor  kindred  hold 
With  au^ht  of  sordid  or  debasint;  mould  : 
ChiU'd  by  the  breath  of  vice,  then  radiance  dies, 
i\nd  brightest  burns  when  lighted  at  the  skies. 
Like  vestal  flames,  to  purest  bosoms  given, 
And  kindled  only  by  a  ray  from  heaven. 

'  But  lo  !  once  more  return  the  happy  hours; 
Learning  revisits  her  forsaken  bowers. 
To  greet  her  loved  approach,  her  chosen  band 
In  joyful  ranks  unites  on  Ganges'  strand.  ', 

'I 'was  thus  of  old  when  swell'd  the  rushing  Nile 
From  Nubian  hills  or  Meroes  sun  burnt  isle, 
.    At  once,  with  all  her  priests,  an  awiul  train. 
Transported  Memphis  issued  on  the  plain; 
Ihe  white-robed  jn)ntiff  watch'd  the  sinkin<T  vale. 
And  waved  his  wand,  ami  bade  Osiris  hail. 
Not  with  less  rapture  icarning's  votaries  burn 
And  court  her  btej)S,  and  b'ess  her  glad  return. 
Full  in  their  front  with  eye  that  upward  soars 
Apart  the  mighty  Hicropiiant  adores, 
Accomplish'd  Jones !' 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
the  reflections  in  the  above  passage  on  the  contemporarypocts  of 
India  and  Rome,  discover  genius,  and  a  considerable  command 
of  poetic  diction.  The  simile  of  the  Nile  is  extremely  fine. — 
But  we  are  most  delighted  with  the  moral  strains  that  immedi- 
ately precede  it.  Without  any  of  the  mannerism  of  servile 
imitation,  they  remind  us  of  the  ethical  poetry  of  Pope,  as 
strongly  as  any  verses  that  have  been  written  since  the  death 
of  that  poet.  This  is,  indeed,  a  compliment  of  great  extent ; 
for  we  know  that  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  have  morahzed  in 
verse. 

The  character  of  sir  Yv^'iliiam  Jones,  which  succeeds  the 
passage  just  quoted,  we  have  not  extracted,  because,  though 
most  of  the  lines  are  individually  good,  and  some  excellent, 
yet  the  whole  paragraph  is  languid,  and  has  a  heavy  effect.  Vv^e 
shall,  therefore,  indulge  ourselves  in  transcribing  the  following 
very  pathetic  effusion,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  premise,  that  it  follows  a  description  of  the 
members  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
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■    ^Nor  thfse  alone  :   but  lo!  -as  Wellesl'^y  leads^ 

Riseothf-r  names,  and  a  new  race  succeeds. 

P.ous'd  by  liis  call,  the  youthful  bands  aspire 

To  Jones's  learning  or  to  Jones's  fire  ; 

In  clusi'ring  ranks  the  meed  of  song  they  claim, 

i\nd  toil  and  brighten  up  the  steep  of  fame. 

Thou  too,  had  heaven  but  listen'd  to  our  prayer, 

Thou  too,  Mackenzie,*  shouldst  have  brightened  there. 

Oh,  hopes  dissolv'd,  oh,  prospects  all  dfcayM  ! 

Oh,  dawn  of  glory  opening  but  to  fade  ! 

Pleas'd  we  beheld  thy  early  laurels  bloom, 

Ivor  knew  they  wove  a  trophy  for  thy  tomb. 

By  Hoogley's  banks,  from  kindred  dust  how  farl 

On  thy  cold  stone  looks  down  the  eastern  star. 

But  still  affection  views  thy  ashes  near, 

The  mould  is  precious  and  that  stone  is  dear  : 

Ker  nightly  thought  surmounts  the  roaring  wave, 

And  weeps  and  watches  round  thy  distant  grave. 

Yet  say,  why  on  ti^at  dark  eventful  day. 

That  call'd  thee  from  the  shores  of  Thames  away. 

When  friendship's  warmth  mid  parting  sorrows  burn'dj 

Hand  [tress'd  in  hand,  and  tear  for  tear  return'd  ; 

Though  hope  was  there  all  credulous  and  young. 

Why  on  thy  brow  a  cheerless  shadow  hung? 

E'en  at  that  hour  did  dark  forebodings  shed 

O'er  shivering  nature  some  unconscious  dread  ? 

And  felt  thy  heart  new  wounds  of  sadness  flow, 

Prophetic  sadness  and  a  weight  of  woe  ? 

*  How  dark  though  fleeting  are  the  days  of  man  \ 
What  countksG  sorrows  crowd  his  narrow  span !  ' 
For  what  is  life  ?  a  groan,  a  breath,  a  sigh, 
A  bitter  tear,  a  drop  of  misery, 
A  lamp  just  dying  in  sepulchral  gloom, 
A  voice  of  anguish  from  the  lonely  tornb. 
Or  wept  or  weeping  all  the  change  we  know  ; 
'Tis  all  our  mournful  history  below. 
Pleasure  is  grief  but  smiling  to  destroy. 
And  what  is  sorrow  but  the  ghost  of  joy  ? 
Oh  haste  that  hour,  whose  rustling  wings  shall  play 
To  warn  the  shades  of  guilt  and  grief  away.' 

A  specimen  of  the  author's  talent  In  metaphysical  r>?asoning 
shall  next  be  subjoined.  Every  oriental  scholar  is  aware  that 
many  of  the  old  Hindii  philosophers  were  strenuous  advo* 
cates  of  what  (as   Mr.  Grant  justly  observes)  is  improperly 


*  *  Lewis  Mackenf^ie,  Fsq.  of  the  Bengal  civil  establishment.  He  died  at 
Calcutta  in  1800,  just  after  lie  had  been  honoured  with  a  medal  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  I  he  college  lately  established  there.  He  v/as  the  son  of  Air.  Ivlacken- 
aic,  the  celebrated  author  of  The  Man  of  Feeling.' 
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called  the  immaterial  system.  Of  this  school  the  leading  tenet 
js,  that  all  matter  exists  only  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  mind  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  it  exists  to  us  only  as  it  is  made 
perceptible  to  our  minds  by  liis  agency.  This  grand  but  very 
subtle  doctrine  it  is  not  easy  to  i-:xpress  in  poetic  language, 
and  still  m.ore  difficult  to  -explain  and  disciasS'. 

Mr.  Grant,  however,  developes  i"  very  perspicuously  in  a 
fine  speech  v/hich  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  celebrated 
Indian  poet  and  philosopher  Vyasa  ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
reason,  with  great  acumen  and  clearness,  on  the  probable 
origin  of  such  a  doctrine  in  a  country  devoted  to  polytheism. 
'We  should  be  happy  to  transcribe  both  the  speech  and  the 
reasoning ;  but  we  have  not  room  for  both ;  and,  though  the 
/ormer  contains  some  poetry  of  a  very  high  ordei-,  we  prefer 
citing  the  l-.'.tter,  because,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
tracts already  made,  it  best  exemplifies  the  versatility  of  our 
author's  poetic  powers.  This  paragraph  (and  what  more  can 
be  said  of  it  ?)  is  truly  Lucretian. 

*  Yet  whence  this  progress  of  the  sage's  mindj 
Beyond  the  bounds  by  nature's  hand  assign'd  ? 
Whence,  every  form  of  vulgar  sense  o'erthrown. 
Soars  the  rapt  thought,  and  rests  on  God  alone? 

'  Perhaps  by  smooth  gradations  to  this  end 
All  systems  of  belief  unconscious  tend  ; 
That  teach  the  infinite  of  nature  swarms 
With  gods  subordinate  through  endless  formSj 
And  every  object,  useful,  bright,  malign. 
Of  some  peculiar  is  the  case  or  shrine.*  ■ 

Ask  the  poor  Hindoo  if  material  things 
Exist :  he  answers,  Their  existence  springs 
From  mind  within,  that  prompts,  protects,  provides. 
And  moulds  their  beauties,  or  their  terrors  guides. 
Blooms  the  red  flow'ret?  Duryaf  blushes  there. 
Flaph  lightnings  fierce  ?  dread  IndraJ  fills  the  air. 
The  morning  wakes,  or  high  the  white  wave  swells  J 
That  Suryat^  brightens,  Ganga  H  this  impels. 
Thus  in  each  part  of  this  materinl  scene. 
He  ov<^ns  that  matter  leans  on  mind  unseen ; 
And  in  each  object  views  some  God  pourtrayed. 
This  all  in  all,  and  that  but  empty  shade  ; 


*  _'  The  author  has  here  ventured  to  propose  a  conjecture  respecting  the 
possible  origin  of  (what  is  commonly,  though  inaccurately,  termed)  the  imiTU- 
terial  philosophy,  from  the  principles  of  polytheism.' 

t  '  Durva  is  the  most  beautiful  species  of  grass,  and  supposed  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  a  nymph  of  the  same  name.  Its  flowers,  says  sir  William  Jones, 
seen  through  a  lens,  are  like  minute  rubies.* 

\  '  The  God  of  the  firmament.' 

§  '  The  Deity  of  the  sun.' 

II  '  Ganga  is  the  goddess  of  the  Ganges,  who  sprung  like  Pallas  from  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Jove.' 

Ckit.  Rey.  Vol.  4.  Apr'd^  iSoj,  j£e 
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Tbe  mind  extinct  its  shadows  too  must  ftce 

And  all  the  visible  forget  to  be. 

But  when  the  sage  is  taught  these  gods  to  deem 

The  powers  personified  of  one  Supreme, 

He  not  destro3's  their  functions,  but  trdnsfcrs. 

Their  titles  changes,  not  ths^ir  characters. 

Content,  for  many,  one  great  cause  t'  adore. 

He  now  terms  uttf  ibutes,  what  gods  before, 

\  et  still  untouched  that  principle  retains, 

iVlind  ever  present  in  all  matter  reigns  ; 

His  creed  the  same  whate'er  that  muui  he  call. 

In  each  imprison'dor  difFus'd  through  all. 

Still  of  this  whole  each  portion  every  hour 

Asks  instant  energies  of  local  power. 

If  in  himself  the  infinite  comprise 

The  varying  powers  of  countless  deities  ; 

Say  should  not  he,  with  equal  ease  as  they, 

Through  objects  numberless  those  powers  display  ?' 

"VVe  cannot  here  refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment  a£ 
the  coincidence  between  the  theories  of  Berkeley,  and  the  doc- 
trines promulgated  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  by  the 
Vedanti  philosophers  of  India.  This  coincidence,  if  we  rightly 
imderstand  the  Vedanti  system,  is  minutely  exact.  At  £rst, 
indeed,  one  slight  feature  of  distinction  occurred  to  us.  The 
system  of  ideal  perceptions  was  by  the  Hindu  sages  termed 
maya,  which  signifies  ilelujiou;  and  agreeably  to  this  notion, 
Vyasa,  in  the  poem  before  us,  exclaims,  '  'Tis  all  delusion.* 
Berkeley,  on  the  contrary,  sturdily  maintains  the  reality  of  sen- 
sible objects,  and  asserts  the  conformity  of  h's  own  opinion  oa 
this  point  with  that  of  the  vulgar  ;  from  which  it  would  follo\7* 
that  the  vulgar  are  under  no  '  delusion'  whatever.  Probably, 
however,  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  this  distinction 
between  the  dogp^as  of  the  Vedanti  and  the  Berkeleians,  is 
merely  verbal.  Much  of  what  Berkeley  has  said  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  famous  dialogue,  seems,  after  all,  to  be  mere  quib- 
bling on  the  word  '  real.'  It  is  uilEcult  to  discover  what  he 
understands  by  *  the  reality  of  sensible  things,'  unless  he  intends 
to  affirm  that  certain  impressions  are  really  made  on  the  human 
senses ;  and  if  he  affirms  only  this,  he  affirms  an  identical  pro- 
^position.  At  all  events,  few  will  now  deny  tliat  the  vulgar  are 
film  materialists  •,  that  they  have  actually  a  belief  in  a  material 
substance,  without  pretending  to  define  it ;  and  that  (to  adopt 
Berkeley's  own  illustration)  they  would  rather  be  apt  to  say, 
*  There  is  a  God;  he  perceives  all  things :'  than  to  say,  *  Sensible 
things  exist ;  there  must  be  a  supreme  mind  in  which  they 
exist.'  * 

—    ■      ■!  11        I  I     ■»     — HI I  Hi      .—I  .1  l.^,,       — ,    ■— ,^■.,1  ■  -■!■  .l^liM II  I-     .1  -I— >• 

•  See  the  sreond  disilogtie  b«tweeo  Hylas  and  Piiilonou*. 
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Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  extracts  which  we  have 
ah-eady  made,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  add  dne  more;  which  in 
style,  though  not  in  merit,  stands  aloof  from  them  all.  It  is 
the  sketch  of  the  march  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  sound  of  that 
conqueror's  voice  is  described  as  echoing  successively  through 
various  realms  j  and  under  this  fiction  the  actual  route  of  his 
conquests  is  accurately,  and  at  the  same  time  very  poetically, 
delineated. 

'  Rark  'tis  a  voice  on  Meshed's*  holy  walls 
His  fierce  Afsharsf  impetuous  Nadir  chUs: 
From  Gebai's  mountains  whose  rude  summits  shade 
Nohavend's+  dark  and  melancholy  glade  ; 
From  fragrant  Rersls  gemm'd  with  orient  flowers  ; 
From  Seistan's  mines  of  gold  and  palmy  bowers; 
From  thirsty  Kerman,and  Balsara's  strand, 
Where  Susa's  lawns  to  western  suns  expandj 
Swells  the  disastrous  sound  to  Media's  vales. 
Where  health  on  Tabrin  §    breathes  with  all  her  galcS^ 
To  wild  Araxes'  yet  untam'd  career. 
And  Teflis  to  the  nymphs  of  Georgia  dear. 
Thy  sons,  Shirvaim,  have  heard  on  Bacu's  shore. 
And  Derbeud's  ||    iron  barrier  frowns  no  more  ; 
While  the  proud  Russ  %  on  Neva's  banks  aahast. 
Starts  at  the  echoes  of  the  distant  blast. 
Back  the  dread  echoes  roll  throufjh  climes  of  day  ; 
Kings  shrink  to  dust  and  armies  fade  away. 
High  Candahar  on  eastern  ramparts  bold. 
Imperial  Gazni  seat  of  monarchs  old. 
Cower  at  the  peal  ;  astonish'd  Cabul  yields, 
Lahore**  recoils  through  all  her  floating  fields^ 
Ah  !  be  the  shadows  deep  on  Karnal's  .j.  meads  : 
There,  there  the  tow'ring  pride  of  Delhi  bleeds.* 

The  author  possibly  caught  the  leading  idea  of  these  lines 
from  a  fact  recorded  by  the  biographers  of  Nadir — that  the 


*  '  Meshed  means  the  tomb  of  martyrs.  It  is  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  and 
was  the  city  from  which  Nadir  first  went  forth  to  conquest  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  which  he  made  the  principal  seat  of  government.' 

f  '  Afshars,  the  tribe  to  which  Nadir  belonged.' 

t  'Nohavend,  the  scene  of  the  last  decisive  battle,  which  lasted  for  thr«e  da.yti 
between  the  Persians  and  Ai-abs.and  terminated  the  empire  of  the  former  in 
the  seventh  century.' 

§  '  Tabrin  or  Tauris,  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  air.  Its  name  rmport« 
that  it  can  never  be  infected  by  any  contagious  disorder.' 

II '  The  ancient  Caspis  Portae,  called  by  the  Turks  the  gate  of  iren* 

^  *  The  Russians  sent  an  embassy  to  Nadir.' 

**  '  Lahore  is  watered  by  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus,  and  is  thence  called. 
I^anjab.' 

4 '  Karnal  thirty  leagues  from  Delhi.  Here  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
between  Nadir  jind  Mahotruned  the  Mogul  emperor,' 
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voice  of  this  tyrant  v/as  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  clear- 
ness. If  this  conjecture  be  just,  we  have  here  an  example  of 
the  account  to  which  poets  can  turn  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances. 

To  bring  up  the  rear  of  this  article,  we  had  prepared  a  cata- , 
logue,  and  not  a  very  short  one,  of  the  minor  defects  with 
which  this  poem  is  chargeable  j  such  as  feeble  passages,  harsh 
or  prosaic  lines,  and  inanimate  expressions.  But  on  second 
thoughts,  and  especially  considering  the  lengtli  of  the  preced- 
ing observations,  we  abandon  them  all,  and  cheerfully  trust 
the  discovery  of  them  to  an  author  who  has  manifestly  too 
much  taste  and  genius  to  offend  often,  except  through  haste  or 
inattention.  Our  opinion  of  the  poem  in  spite  of  its  faults,  the 
reader  already  knows.  While  we  are  sickened  at  the  noise  of 
the  misbegotten  brood  that  cackle  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  we 
contemplate  with  genuine  pleasure  even  the  desukory  flight  of 
a  muse  of  fire.  While  so  many  candidates  for  the  laurel  arc 
seduced,  by  the  silly  vanity  of  founding  a  new  school,  to  mistake 
singularity  for  eminence,  we  applaud  the  poet  who  is  content 
to  cultivate  the  grand  style,  of  which  our  great  masters  have 
bequeathed  to  us  such  noble  models.  While  an  inordinate 
rage  for  blank  verse  and  descriptive  poetry  misleads  not  a  few 
writers  of  real  ability,  vjq.  listen  with  fondiiess  to  the  strain  that 
revives  in  our  minds  the  cherished  memory  of  the  greatest  of 
our  poetic  moralists.  Yet  we  must  add  that  this  poem,  excel- 
lent as  it  is,  gives  no  ambiguous  promise  of  something  still 
more  distinguished  ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  to  the  author 
the  assiduous  cultivation  of  his  talents. 

The  notes  which  accompany  this  composition,  are  simple  and 
satisfactory.  Both  in  these  and  in  the  text,  the  author  dis- 
covers much  (and,  as  far  as  we  are  judges,  accurate)  inforniation 
on  Oriental  subjects.  One  slight  error  we  detected  in  page  lo, 
which  cannot,  we  fear,  be  corrected,  without  spoiling  a  very 
sounding  distich.  Bheem  is  classed  amonp-  the  Kooroos;  where- 
as,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  hero,  who  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Arjun,  sided  with  the  Pandoos.  It  is  also  'perhaps  a  fault, 
that  in  his  mode  of  spelling  Asiatic  words,  Mr.  Grant  has  not 
Tidhered  to  a  fixed  standard;  but  sometimes  follows  the  system 
of  sir  William  Jones,  and  sometimes  that  of  Mr.  Wilkins. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  authoi*,  without  expressing 
our  concurrence  in  the  noble  sentiments  that  give  a  double  gran- 
deur to  the  animated  and  majestic  strains  with  which  he  con- 
cludes. ,  How  long  shall  we  suffer  millions  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  the  East  to  languish  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  la- 
mentable ignorance  and  superstition  }  When  shall  it  cease  to 
.be  a  question,  v/hether  Europe  has  most  benefited  or  injured 
Asia .'' 
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Art.  X. — A  Dissertation  on  Gout  •  e:ihibiting  a  new  View  of  the 
Origin,  Nature^  Cause,  Cure,  and  Preventiofi  ofthaf  abiding 
Disease;  illustrated  and  fonfirmed  hy  a  variety  of  original  and 
coin^nunicated  Cases.  By  Robert  Kinglake,  3^.  D.  ^t,  Ph^" 
sician  at  Taunton.     Zvo.     ']s.  6d,     Murray.      1804. 

ai'i  stU 

KNOWING  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  Dr.  Kinglake 
recommends  for  tliis  'aliiictuig  disease,'  we  were  much  disposed 
to  listen  to  his  obaervations,  and  anticipated  cc«isiderable  ad- 
vantage from.  a.  perusaj  pf  hi^  book.  ,,Our  imagintition  wfes 
roused  by  the  prqspect  of  curing  a  disease,  which  our  present 
treatment  barely  paiiiates,  and  of  substituting  an  active  remedy, 
upon  judicious  and  philosophical  principles,  for  an  unvarying 
and  feeble  empiricism.  We  expected  to -find  a  rational  investi- 
gation of  the  errors  of  our  great  predecessors,  who  prescribed 
the  practice  which  vre  employ ;  or  a  satisfactory  evidence,  fix)m 
induction,  that  circumsta^jces  often  raider  it  saic  and  adv^^rj- 
tageous  to  deviate  from  it,  and  that  these-ciixumstances  maybe 
readily  pointed  out.  But  we  have  been  .greatly  disappointed. 
The  autiior  seems  to  be  little  addicted  to  accuracy  of  (observa- 
tion, or  precision  in  his  ideas.  He  appears  to  have  forgotten, 
that  a  few  careless  expci'iments  do  not  consUtute  the  ground- 
W'oi-k  of  a  rational  induction;  that  the  evidence,  of  long-esta- 
,  blished  epcperience  is  strong,  and  not  to  be  overthrown  but  by 
a  countcrrcvidence,  deducpd  frpga  ^ji)  arnp;^ ^^rjes  of  fjacls,,  a,^- 
certained  with  due  accurjicy-j  and  that,  oa  ^xperimentj^ -sui)- 
Jeets,  declamation  lias  little  influence  on  oi;r  opinions.  ;j 

The  history  of  Dr.  Kinglake's  enquiry  is  briefly  this.  Hie 
first  coBceives  an  hypothesis,  in  contempt  of  general  experi- 
ence;, or  general  opinion,  which  stands  in -direct  contradiction 
to  it.  He  next  proceeds  to  put  his  hypothesis  to  the  ;test  o( 
experiment,  without  anyxliscrimination  of  circumstances,  which 
not  only  experience  would  suggest,  but  which  every  prin- 
ciple of  philosophical  investigation  demands.  Meeting  with 
success  in  five  or  six  cases,  he  immediatelvsends  them  forth  in 
a  public  journal,  without  caution  or  limitation,  requesting  that 
his  brethren  will  adopt  his  plan  of  cure,  and  inform  him  of  the 
result:  ,and  having  collected,  some  evidence  in  its  favour,  in 
which  an  equal  inattention  to  circumstances  appears,  he  pub- 
lishes this  system.atic  treatise,  which  is  said  to  exhibit  all  the 
7ienv  views  expressed  in  the  title-page.'      ' 

Unphilosoph'Tcally  and- carelessly  as  this  .enquiry  seems  to 
have  -been- conducted,  the  doctor  already  ei^claims,  with  a  porn?^ 
pcijs  conftdeiice^  becomjpg„a,  great  dj'scoyQrer; 
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*  Exegi  monnmentiim — 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annoram  series,  et  fu^a  tcmporum. 

•  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  ot  my  veasoning  in  public  estimation, 
the  facts  which  have  resulted  from  it  will,  in  permanency,  class 
with  the  physical  elements  of  nature,  will  endure  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent economy  of  the  universe,  and  -when  the  author  and  his  com- 
mentators shall  have  immemorially  passed  away,  in  the  mighty 
wreck  of  decomposing  substances!'     p.  9. 

"Whether  this  sonorous  climax  belongs  to  the  sublime  or  the 
bathos,  let  the  Scribleri  of  the  day  determine:  whether  it  is  the 
assurance  of  vanity  and  imbecility,  or  the  confidence  of  genius, 
we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enquire. 

The  purport  of  the  author's  dissertation  is  to  establish  the 
following  positions  :  a  brief  analysis  of  his  reasoning  will 
evince  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  design.  He  maintains 
•  that  gout  differs  in  no  essential  circum.stance  from  common 
inflammation ;  that  it  is  not  a  constitutional  but  merely  a  local 
affection*,  that  its  genuine  seat  is  exclusively  in  the  ligamentous; 
and  tendinous  structure;  that  its  attack  is  never  salutary ;  that 
it  should  neither  be  encouraged  nor  protracted;  and  that,  if 
seasonably  and  appropriately  treated,  it  is  as  easily  remediable 
as  inflammatory  excitement  on  the  muscular,  cuticular,  or  any 
other  description  of  organic  texture.'  p.  7. 

The  first  chapter,  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  *  origin  of 
gout,'  contains  not  one  word  upon  the  subject,  except  a  conjec- 
ture that  it  *  must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  human 
existence,'  because  its  causes  must  have  existed  in  the  earliest 
times.  '  But  had  he  dated  its  origin  from  the  first  manufacture 
of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors,  the  vieiUi  though  it  would 
have  been  less  new,  would  have  been  more  distinct,  and,  we 
apprehend,  more  correct.    •    -        ■  -    '  :.    ■ 

Gout,  we  are  next  informed,  is  not  a  constitutional,  but 
merely  a  local  affection;  and  it  consists  of  simple  inflammation, 
modified  by  the  structure  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is  seated. 

•  Idiopathic,  or  true  gout,  or  rather  that  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  joints,  which  popular  consent  has  denoted  by  that  name,  has 
its  station  exclusively  in  the  ligamentous  and  tendinous  structure. 
The  dense  compactness  of  this  fabric  gives  to' its  nervous,  vascular, 
and  cellular  substances,  sentient,  irritative,  arid  resisting  powers, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  induce'the  painful  conflici  sustaine<J,  when, 
from  any  cause,  these  parts  are  subjected  to  inflammatoiy  vio)enC6. 
Strong  deiivant  excitement;  impulsive  afHux  of  fluids,  and  unyield- 
ing contractility  of  vessels,  are  sufficient  to  furnish  the  most  dis- 
tressful phenomena  of  gout. 

';    *  If  this  disease,  then,  has  for  its  seat  organic  texture,  that  im-  ' 
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parts  to  it  a  specific  modification,  it  is  obvious  that  a  different  ar- 
rangennent  of  parts  must  be  incapable  of  affording  precisely  similar 
effects  ;  and  that  consequently  where  this  structure  does  not  prtsent., 
■whatever  be  the  morbid  excitement,  the  formality  of  gout  cannot 
be  strictly  recognised.'   p.  9. 

This  affected  jargon,  which  is  more  intelligible  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  author's  sesquipedalian  phraseology,  contains 
the  sum  of  the  argument  against  the  established  belief  that  the 
disease  is  constitutional :  and  it  is  repeated  again  and  again  as 
an  answer  to  every  objection  that  suggests  itself.  But  it  is  ob- 
Tious  that  he  deludes  himself  with  words ;  that  he  founds  his 
theory  upon  a  mere  assumption,  from  which  he  reasons  in  a 
circle;  and  that  his  concluding  position  is  equally  gratuitous 
with  the  original  assumption,  being  in  fact  but  a  repetition  of 
it  in  other  terms.  His  argument  may  be  stated  thus:  *  gout  is 
exclusively  confined  to  tendinous,  which  is  local  structure  ; 
ergo  gout  is  not  constitutional.'  Or:  *  gout  is  not  constitutional, 
because  it  is  merely  local.'     Excellent  logician  ! 

Perhaps  this  specimen  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  that 
Dr.  Kinglake's  new  views  regard,  not  the  phenomena,  but  the 
terms  by  which  they  are  distinguished;  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  explains  away  those  facts,  which  are  within  the  experience 
of  every  practitioner,  will  be  easily  anticipated.  Proceeding 
in  this  verbal  illusion,  he  gives  them  another  ?ia}ne,  and  be- 
lieves that  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  true  indeed,  he  acknow- 
ledges, that  there  are  disorders  of  the  viscera,  as  well  as  of  the 
constitution  at  large,  which  accompany  the  local  paroxysm,  or 
which  succeed  to,  and  alternate  with  it.  But  these  are  not 
gouty.  They  are  only  complaints,  which,  in  such  circum- 
stances, *  arise  -  from  different  states  of  sympathetic  energy^ 
and  visceral  susceptibility  for  associative  or  sympathetic  impres- 
sion.' P.  38. 

*  The  erratic,  or  misplaced  gout,  has  no  admiss  ble  significancy 
in  either  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  disease.  It  implies  visceral  or 
systematic  affection,  arising  from  it?  declining  or  shifting  station  on 
the  joints.  This  resolves  itself  wholly  into  the  greater  [wwr]  or  less 
transient  effects  of  symjjathetic  irritation. 

•  If,  ill  these  circumstances,  eirher  the  brain  or  any  other  vital 
oro'an  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  inflammator}'  excitement,  the 
effect  will  not  differ  from  that  of  common  inflammation.  It  cannot 
be  what  Is  termed  gout,  as  the  brain,  as  well  as  every  other  vita! 
OT^An  is  destitute  of  the  li^nmenfons  and  tendinous  struduie,  necessary 
to  that  sort  of  inflammatory  affection. 

'  Misplaced  gout  then  i*  a  misnomer;  when  it  holds  not  its  na- 
tural situation,  when  it  occupies  not  its  indispcnsible  structure,  its 
existence  is  no  where  but  in  branutar  fiction.'   p.  42. 

The  fiction,  we  believe,  is  of  Dr.  Kinglake's  creation,  and 
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lie  is  its  principal  dupe.  It  is  difEcult  indeed  to  conceive,  that, 
admitting  in  these  explicit  terms  the  occurrence  of  those  phe- 
nomena, which  are  connected  with  inflammatory  or  local  gout, 
he  could  suppose  that  the  invention  of  a  different  name  consti- 
tuted the  discovery  of  a  difference  in  their  nature;  or  that  he 
could  thus  deduce  any  inference  as  to.  a  diffei-ence  of  practice. 
Had  he  shewn  us,  that  those  affections  of  the  system  or  of  par- 
ticular viscera  seldom  or  never  supervene  to  the  suppression  of 
the  local  disease;  or  that  the  general  apprehension  of  practi- 
tioners is  carried  to  an  extent,  which  more  accurate  observa- 
tions do  not  justify:  or  had  he  ascertained,  and  pointed  out  to 
T^is,  any  circumstances  which  might  guide  our  prognosis  with 
greater  certainty,  as  to  the  probable  occurrence  of  those  aftec- 
^ons;  or  lastly  had  he  taught  us  how  the  danger  of  their  occur- 
yenC'C,  where  at'  existed,  might  be  obviated  or  diminished;  he 
then  might  have  dravvn,  with  justice,  the  conclusions  which 
he  'nov/  .assumes,,  and  recommended  with  safety  the  prac- 
tice which  he  founds  upca  that  assumption.  We  opened  his 
volume  with  the  hopes  that  all  this  had  been  done;  and  we  still 
thifik  that  notliiaglless  than  tnis  can  justify  a  practical  innova- 
tion, which,  in  the  general  opinion,  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Sydenham  and  of  Culien,  is  replete  with  danger.  The 
connection,  of  a  visceral  or  constitutional  disease  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  external  inflammation,  is  the  point  in  question. 
If  a  dangerous  or  fatal  disease  in  the  stomach  freo^uently  ensues 
on  the  sudden  removal  of  the  iniiammation  of  the  foot,  it  is  of 
no  importance  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  latter,  whether 
there  be  ligament  and  tendon  in  both  parts,  or  Avhether  the 
diseased  actions  be  in  both  cases  similar.  This  truth  appears 
to  us  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Dr.  Kinglake  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  supposing  that 
repelled  gout,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  inflammation  in  all  in- 
stances. \n  the  stomach  it  is  more  commonly  a  spasmodic 
aifection  or  a  state  of  atony,  and  syncope  occasionally  accompa- 
nies it.  ,         . 

Dr.  Kinglake 's  next  position  is,  that  gout  is  essentially  the 
same  with  all  other  forms  of  inflammation,  which  are  distin- 
guished only  by  the  structure  of  the  parts  inflamed. 

'  Different  t'egrees  of  infl-immatoiy  affections  of  thelicraments  and 
tendons  have  been  erroneously  sup;josed  to  be  assent, ully  distinct 
diseases,  and  have  accordingly  received  such  respective  denomina- 
tions, as  have  been  held  to  be  appropriate  :  thus  an  inflammation 
on  those  parts,  arising  from  general  causes,  is  at  one  time  distin- 
o-uisbed  by' the  terra  meurnatism  ;  at  another,  when  the  inflamma- 
tory irritation  has  resulted  from  external  violence,  particularly  that 
of  extension,  it  is  named  sprain.  It  will  require  no  extraordinary 
skill  in  independent  thinking,  to  perceive  the  perfect  identity  oi 
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tbese  several  nominal  states  of  infl aramation,  and  to  refuse  assent  to 
the  prevailing  prejudice,  that  they  are  essentially  different.'  p.  10. 

Witia  the.  same  *  skill  in  thinking',  he  remarks,  p.  16,  that 
lunVoago,  sciatica,  and  white  swelling  of  the  joints,  'are  vari- 
ous examples  of  inflammatory  excitement,  of  the  same  structure 
as  that  vrhich  is  the  seat  of  gouty  irritation;  and  these  acknow- 
ledge no  other  difference  than  what  consists  in  degree  and  situ- 
ation.' 'And  in  support  of  these  observations  he  franles  a  law  of 
nature  :  '  It  is  a  law  in  the  organic  movements  of  .the  animal 
economy,  not  only  that  similar  structure  pecessarily  evolves 
similar  action,  but  that  the  health y^.' as  vrell  as  distempa-ed 
conditions  of  that  action,  are  also  ascociatively  bound  in  indis- 
soluble participation.'  This  sweeping  generalization  is,  incur 
opinion,  equally  inconsistent  with  that  accuracy  of  research, 
v/hich  can  alone  contribute  to  accurate  arrangement,  or  a  good 
theory  of  diseases,  and  with  an  appropriate  application  of  re- 
medies. Vv''e  know  nothing  of  morbid  action,  but  from  its 
appearances,  relative  connections,  and  consequences;  and  these 
should  he  all  carefully  marked,  and  all  comprehended  in  our 
view  of  any  particular  disease.  If  we  limit  our  enquiries  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  our  knowledge  will  be  necessarily  incomplete. 
Thus,  atlmittine  for  a  moment  that  in  those  two  dc'zrees  oi 
ligamentous  inflammation,  which  are  commonly  called  white 
swelling  and  gout,'  the  appearances  or  local  symptoms  should 
be  unciistinguishable,  it  would  be  careless  and  unphiiosophical 
in  the  extreme  to  class  them  together  at  once,  wi'.hout  regard- 
ing the  collateral  circum.stances-, — the  very  obvious  diiFerence 
in  the  state  of  the  constitution  at  large; — the  difi'erent  states  of 
the  viscera  in  particular,  and  their  sympathies  with  the  local 
disease; — the  hectic,  and  the  slow  imperfect  suppuration,  which 
uniform.ly  terminates  the  one  case,  and  the  very  peculiar  deposi- 
tion Vv-hich  is  consequent  to  the  other.  These  diiferent  changes 
in  the  fluids  secreted,  these  distinct  products,  which  result  from 
the  morbid  actions  of  parts  possessing  the  same  structure,  seem 
to  us  to  imply  a  difi^erence  in  the  nature  of  those  actions,  and 
therefore  to  justify  a  difference  of  treatment.  They  are  ex- 
tremely adverse,  in  our  opinion,  to  Dr.  Kingbke's  law  just 
quoted.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  topic, — after  ex- 
pressing some  doubts,  v/hether  '  inflammations  of  the  most 
specific  nature,  with  respect  to  cause,  such  as  variolous,  vaccine, 
venereal,  scrofulous,  cancerous,  &c.  aie  perfectly  similar  in. 
the  effect  of  excessive  excitement,  and  are  cirrahle  in  the  same, 
luay^  (p. 37) — with  recommending  to  Dr.  Kinglake  a  serious 
perusal  of  the  observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  he  has  very 
appropriately  prefixed  to  his  treati'se : — '  Medicina,  in  philoso- 
phia  non  fundala,  res  infirma  est.' 
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The  author's  observation  (p.  34)  would  appear  ^  priori  to  be 
extremely  just;  to  wit,  that  an  early  removal  of  the  gouty  pa- 
roxysm would  contribute  to  prevent  that  lameness  and  distor- 
tion of  the  parts,  which  frequent  and  protracted  fits  produce, 
and  that  *  with  the  avoidance  of  those  local  injuries  will  be 
connected  a  constitutional  escape  from  the  morbid  sympathies, 
and  the  visceral  affections,  which  lingering  and  aggravated  in- 
flamm.ation  is  apt  to  induce.'  We  heartily  wish  that  experience 
ihay  support  this  conjecture,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  an  early 
suppression  of  the  local  disease.  But,  after  all,  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution  must  probably  depend  on  the  preventive 
means,  which  are  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  causes  of  gout  are  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Chap  III. 
As  Dr.  Kinglake  considers  the  disease  as  simple  inflammation, 
all  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation  are  enumerated  in  his 
list  of  remote  causes  of  gout.  We  would  willingly  quote  the 
doctor's  words,  in  order  to  afford  our  readers  a  specimen  of 
his  'skill  in  thinking,'  of  the  perspicuity  of  his  conceptions, 
and  of  the  simple  and  intelligible  style  in  which  he  delivers 
them,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  his  accoimt 
of  the  proximate  cause. 

*  The  proximate  cause  of  gout  results  from  the  aggregate  efficl- 
ency  of  the  remote  causes,  and  is  truly  the  disease  itself.  This 
efficiency  or  proximate  cause,  by  which  the  disease  is  constituted, 
consists  in  an  agitated  and  an  increased  degree  oi  vital  or  repulsive 
motion  in  the  affected  parts. 

*  By  vital  motion  is  meant  a  repellency,  subsisting  between  the 
constituent  particles  of  all  matter.  This  innate  power  or  j)roperty 
is,  by  a  law  of  nature,  spontaneously  evolved  from  ?tomical  surfa- 
ces, and  assumes  character  and  detcrminal  force,  when  issuing  from 
the  congeries,  or  combination  of  material  substances,  which  forms 
specific  or  particular  structure. 

'  The  exertion  of  this  universally  re])ellent  power,  in  the  organic 
fabric  of  the  animal  economy,  is  life,  or  vital  motion.  The  action 
of  this  power  denotes  itself  in  animal  feeling  as  heat;  an  undistin- 
guishable  identity,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  object,  subsists 
between  what  has  beeir-variously  denominated  repulsive  motion, 
vital  action,  and  heat.  These  several  modes  of  the  ?ame  thiiifj  arise 
from  the  different  circumstances  in  which  it  is  operative.  Repulsive 
motion  is  the  natural  efficiency  of  matter,  and  universally  pervades 
every  conceivable  atom  ;  vital  motion  is  the  organic  efficiency  of 
matter,  and  heat  is  the  impression  only,  which  that  power  makes 
on  animal  sensation.  ' 

'  In  this  view  of  the  nature  of  vital  power,  //  lu'ill  he  easy  to  per- 
ceive the  ground  of  its  morbid  excitement  in  goutj'  inflammation, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  variet}'  of  disease;  it  also  instrui  tively  lievc- 
lopes  and  explains  the  real  cause  of  all  the  distressing  torture  occur- 
ring in  infjanimatory  gout,  to  consist  in  almost  a  conibujtive  degtvc 
ef  redundant  heat,  or  repulsive  motion,'   p.  ,"6. 
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These  observations  fully  justify  the  author's  claims  to  novelty. 
We  know  not,  indeed,  whether  his  theory,  his  philosophy,  or 
his  taste,  is  the  most  truly  original.  And  as  to  the  air  of  ob- 
scurity, which  hangs  over  the  above  hypothesis,  and  Avhich 
may  be  said  to  render  it  almost  incomprehensible,  it  was  no 
doubt  a  part  of  the  author's  design;  since  obscurity,  according 
to  Burke,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  sublime,  and  Tacitus  consi- 
ders it  as  a  source  of  general  admiration.  The  practical  con- 
clusion, however,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Gout  is  a  sort  of 
combustion; — cold  water  is  the  natural  antagonist  10  lire; — 
therefore  cold  water  must  be  the  proper  extinguisher  o{  gout. 
(2-  E.  D. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  offer  a  serious  comment  upon  tliis 
luminous  theory.  In  a  subsequent  paragraph  it  becomes  still 
jnore  mystical;  for  the  doctor  discovers  a  super-abundance 
of  heat,  where  it  is  neither  to  be  detected  by  the  sensations, 
nor  by  the  thermometer!  either  a  painful  or  heated  sensation 
serves  to  mark  morbid  deviation  from  the  standard  tempera- 
ture; and  though  excessive  heat  should  not  be  thermometri- 
cally  discoverable  at  the  surface,  it  actually  prevails,  as  the  ne- 
cessary effect  of  commotion ;  and  its  dissipation,  or  transfer- 
ence, by  cooling  means,  will  most  effectually  restore  the  mo- 
tive power  to  the  duly  repulsive  or  healthy  harmony,  p.  80. 

In  the  next  section  we  are  directed  in  all  instances  to  appl)'- 
cold  water  to  gouty  inflammation,  regulating  the  degree  of  the 
application  by  the  degree  of  the  local  inflammation  and  pain. 
We  are  informed  of  no  other  limitation  nor  direction.  *  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,'  we  are  told  in  one  paragraph,  '  that 
the  object  to  be  effecte4  is  literally  the  extinction  of  fire  :* 
and  in  the  next  it  is  said,  that,  '  as  gouty  excitement  is  kindled 
only  by  excessive  heat,  it  is  solely  this  exuberance  that  is  the 
object  of  reduction.*  p.  84.  In  addition  to  this,  the  internal 
use  of  cold  water,  and  the  careful  aypidance  of  all  stimulating 
food,  and  fermenting  liquors,  are  prescribed.  '  Both  the  local 
and  general  mode  of  reducing  morbid  heat,  here  recommended, 
must  be  understood  to  be  as  strictly  applicable  to  every  shifting 
or  sympathetic  attack  on  a  fresh  joint,  as  to  the  original  sei- 
zure.' P.  87.  Yet  with  a  gross  inconsistency,  we  apprehend 
Dr.  Klnglake  occasionally  combines  with  these  refrigerant 
operations,  stimulants  no  less  powerful  than  opium,  campho- 
rated tincture  of  Opium,  and  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum. 
He  employs  these  medicines,  very  judiciously,  in  those  instan- 
ces of  old  and  protracted  gout,  where  there  is  considerable  de- 
bility and  irritability  of  the  system;  and  it  is  probable  that  their 
stimulant  effects  may  have  counteracted  the  deleterious  opera- 
tion of  his  antiphlogistic  plans  in  such  constitutions.     He  con- 
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eludes  this  long  chapter  vvitli  an  ample  store  of  declamaticit 
against  the  folly,  stupidity,  and  irrationality  of  medical  practi- 
tioners in  persisting  in  their  routine  of  stimulation,  and  shut- 
ting their  eyes  against  the  light  of  nature  and  of  his  theory. 

Section  5th,  though 'it  contains  no  new  vieius,  comprehends 
a  fuli  and  judicious  statement  of  the  means  of  prevention  in  the 
intervals  of  gout,  such  as  have  been  recommended  by  the  best 
practitioners,  from  Sydenham  downwards. 

The  appendix,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  volume, 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  cases^  related  by  the  author, 
and  by  other  practitioners,  in  v/hich  the  free  application  of  cold 
Avater  was  attended  with  invariable  success:  no  instance  at  least 
is  mentioned,  in  which  any  untoward  symptom  occurred  j  and 
in  tv.  o  or  three  there  had  been  repeated  attacks,  and  the  con- 
stitution was  debiiitated.  Several  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  are 
also  related,  in  which  the  external  use  of  cold  v/ater  was  equally 
beneficial.  The  number  of  these  cases,  we  muSt  do  Dr.  Kinglake 
the  justice  to  add,  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  doubf,  whether  the 
comm.on  fears  of  repulsion,  Sec.  are  not  carried  to  too  great  an 
extent.  We  therefore  the  more  ardently  wish,  that  Dr.  King- 
lake  and  his  correspondents  bad  been  fnore  particular  in  their 
detail  of  symptoms,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  patient's 
constitution  in  each  case.  The  histories  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  excite  some  scepticism,  as  to  the  foundation  of  the 
current  opinion,  and  seme  degree  of  confidence  in  the  remedy 
proposed ;  but  they  are  far  top  vague  aiid  inaccurate  to  lead  to 
any  just  conclusion,  or  to"  afford  even  the  grO\mdwork  of  a  satis- 
factory induction.  The  experiments  must  be  repeated  by  more 
acute  and  philosophical  enquirers  than  Dr.  Kinglake  and  his 
correspondents,  before  the  idea  of  danger  can  be  justly  confuted. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  declamation,  sarcasm,  and  abuse 
•which  the  author  pours  forth  most  abundantly  in  his^  notes  to 
the  appendix,  serve  but  to  weaken  his  credit,  and' to  degrade 
both  himself  and  his  cause.  But  *Tempus  omnia  r eve/at,'  as 
he  very  classically  obs  -rves  ;  and  we  cordially  hope  that  future 
investigation  will  confirm  the  safety  and  utility  of  his  practice. 


Art.  XI. — AnAcconiit  of  Tiuo  Cases  of  Gouty  which  termhmteei 
in  Dcathy  in  Consequence,  if  the-.  exter7uil  Use%9f..j£.e  and  Cold 
Water.     By  A.  Edlin..     'l2mo,   is.   1C05.     ^. 

Art.  XII. — A  Reply  to  Mr.  Edlin' s  Two  Cases  of  Gouty  is'c. 
yc.    By   Robert    ' Kinglake ^  M.  D.     Sv^.  ar.;..6i/.   iMurrayJ 
1805. 
ONLY    one  of  the  cases  in  question  occurred   under  Mn; 

E^lin's  personal  observation;  and,  like  those  in  Dr.  Kinglake's 
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appendix,  It  i.s  related  in  too  general  terms.  A  medical  prac- 
titioner was  attacked  wih  an  intlammation  in  his  foot,  wjiich 
he  believed  to  be  gout.  He  applied  cold  water  to  the  part  free- 
ly, and  was  "speedily  relieved  j  but  a  sense  of  coldness  at  the 
stomachj  faintness,  fluttering  pulse,  and  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities supervened,  which  were  twice  removed  by  strong  stimu- 
lants, but  on  tlie  third  attack,  proved  fatal. 

Dr,  Kinglake  replies  to  every  paragraph  contained  in  this 
pamphlet,  in  a  very  angry  strain :  and  it  i-:  remarkable,  that 
the  very  fault  wialch  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  own  book,  and  so 
completely  fatal  to  his  own  doctrines,  is  one  of  the  first  which 
Pr,  Kinglake  discovers  in  the'  narration  of  Mr.  Edlin;  viz. 
the  omisoion  of  tlie  particular  circumstances  of  the  patient's  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  of  the  specific  appearances  in  the  case.  It 
must  be  admitted,  with  Dr.  Kinglake,  that  this  omission  ren- 
ders any  conclusion  nearly  nugatory;  but  it  tends,  in  a  vague 
way,  to  counteract  the  vague  evidence,  which  he  had  brought 
forward  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  Cr.  Kinglake  pre- 
sumes to  censure  in  strong  terms  the  stimulant  practice,  which 
was  employed  on  the  accession  of  the  retrocederd  paroxysm;  but 
had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  those  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  system  at  large,  which  succeed  to  the  repulsion  of 
gout,  and  which  he  very  erroneously  supposes  to  be  always  in- 
tlammatory,»he  would  have  v.dthheld  that  censure,  wdiich  ap- 
pears to  be  altogether  unmerited, 

On  the  wl^ole,  we  can  neither  coincide  with  Mr.  Edlin,  in 
invariably  proscribing  any  particular  treatment,  in  forms  of 
disease  «cOTw/c//);  the,  same;   nor  with  doctor  Kinglake  in  his 
invariable  use  of  any  one  remedy  under  these  circumstances. 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  there  are  cases  of  gout,  in  which  the 
refrigerant  practice  maybe  eminently  useful,  and  others,  in 
which  it    will  be  extremely  deleterious.     It  remains  for  fu- 
ture observers  to  point  out  the  appearances,  which  may  direct 
our  steps.     In  the  mean  time  the  advocates  of  Dr.  Kinglake's 
practice  vv^ill  do  well  to  attend  to  the  discriminative  observa- 
tions of  Celsus,  who  recommended  the  use  of  cold  water,  with 
these  judicious  limitations  ;  *  Ubi  dolor  vehemens  urget,  inte- 
rest,  sive  tumor  is  sit,   an  tumor  cum  calore,  an  tum.or  jam 
etiam  obcaluerit.'  Lib.  iv.  c.  24.     In  the  first  case,  he  advises 
the  use  of  ivarni  fomentations  ;  in  the  second,  that  '  in  aqua 
quam  frigidissima  articuli  concineantur  ;'  and  in  the  last,  cool 
applications  only.     In  addition  to   this,   we  apprehend,  they 
will  consider  the  strength  or  debility  of  the  constitution,  the 
previous  number  of  attacks,  and  the  tendency  to  affections  of 
particular  viscera.     To  adopt  any  remedy  in  any  disease  v/ith- 
out  considerations  of  this    kind,  is  arrant  blundering  empi- 
ricism.    And  Mr.  Edlin's  case,  uncircumstantial  as  it  may  be. 
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and  more  especially  the  fatal  case  lately  published  by  Mr. 
O'Neil  in  the  Medical  Journal,  afford  but  too  obvious  proofs, 
that  those  rational  cautions  are  in  this  instance  indispensable. 


Art.  XIII. — Letters  ivritten  during  a  Tour  through  South  Wales, 
in  the  Year  1803,  and  at  other  Times;  containing  Vienvs  of  the 
History,  AntiquitieSy  and  Customs  of  that  Part  of  the  Princi- 
palityy^c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  ^vo.  Zs.  Baldwin.   1804. 

MODERN  tourists  have  of  late  years  so  successfully  copied 
the  bombast  and  fustian  of  modern  novelists,  that  the  re- 
viewer almost  dreads  the  hour  when  he  is  compelled  to  reading, 
which  rarely  excites  any  emotions  but  those  of  disgust.  He  who 
passes  a  leisure  week  in  a  state  of  restless  migration  through 
a  small  portion  of  a  county,  must  now  give  his  travels  to  the 
world ;  must  tell  them  of  all  that  the  eye  could  rest  on  in  a 
walking  tour  of  an  hundred  miles :  how  the  morning  sun  shed 
its  first  beams  upon  his  knapsack  :  that  the  countrymen  he 
met  could  neither  read  nor  spell :  that  on  the  margin  of  the  sea 
he  heard  a  scream,  which  he  afterwards  discovered  proceeded 
from  a  gull :  that  the  weather  was  warm,  they  sky  serene,  the 
scenery  grand,  the  churches  pretty,  and  the  walk  fatiguing. 
Loose  traditions  are  detailed  for  history :  country  prejudices 
for  philosophy  :  the  observations  are  alternately  minute  and 
superficial :  anecdotes  are  told  with  an  affected  oddity  to  secure 
that  interest,  which  of  themselves  they  are  not  calculated  to  ex- 
cite :  grammatical  inaccuracy  is  combined  with  pedantry  and 
affectation ;  and  the  memoranda  of  the  pocket-book  embel- 
lished, not  with  references  to  works  of  solid  learning  and  in- 
telligence, but  with  phraseology  and  consequential  trifling, 
borrowed  from  the  trash  of  a  circulating  library. 

W  hen  we  meet  with  a  work  that  is  an  exception  from  this 
general  character,  like  the  traveller  who  finds  an  unexpected 
fountain  in  the  desert, 

*  We  bless  our  stars,  and  think  it  luxury.* 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  work  before  us.  It  ma- 
nifests a  degree  of  knowledge  and  talent  that  we  do  not  often 
meet  with  in  a  Tour ;  and  though  in  many  parts  there  appears 
a  hurry  of  composition,  and  a  negligence  of  language,  it  has 
been  evidently  much  indebted  to  the  researches  and  reflec- 
tions of  the  closet.  It  abounds  not  only  in  correct  and  cu- 
rious description,  but  in  lively  and  judicious  remarks  upon 
ancient  history  and  manners  j  and  will  repay  both  the  ca- 
sual and  scientific  reader  for  perusal.     The  pleasure  which 
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the  author  received  from  the  romantic  scenery  of  North  Wales, 
excited  a  strong  desire  of  visiting  the  southern  parts  of  the 
principaUty  ;  the  more  varied  history  of  which,  Its  mixed  po- 
pulation, and  extent  of  maritime  boundary,  seemed  likely  to 
afford  materials  of  at  least  equal  interest  -with  its  grand  and 
romantic  neighbour. 

To  accompany  Mr.  Evans  through  his  tour  would  be  impos- 
sible. We  shall  therefore  select  a  few  specimens  of  his  work, 
and  consign  it  to  the  candour  of  the  public.  One  we  have 
chosen  as  the  description  of  a  ruin,  known  no  doubt  to  many 
of  our  readers,  Caerdlff  Castle. 

*  The  entrance  into  the  castle  is  by  a  bold  Gothic  gateway,  fur- 
nished wiih  two  portcullises  and  massy  gates.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle  have  been  repaired  and  modernized  under  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  lord  Mountstewart,  baron  Caerdifi.  The  keep, 
•which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosed  area,  is  a  handsome  oc-.- 
angular  tower;  and  a  high  terrace  is  carried  round  the  inside  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  embattled  walls  that  surround  it  :  but  the 
modernization  of  the  present  mansion,  and  the  close  mown  giass 
and  gravel  wulk^  of  the  area,  but  ill  accord  with  the  stately  archi- 
tecture and  ivied  walls  of  this  proud  pile,  which  has  withstood 
ihe  storma  of  seven  centuries.  The  internal  part  of  the  present 
house  remains  in  an  unfinished  state.  In  the  dining-room  and  sa- 
loon are  several  good  paintings  of  the  Windsor  family,  ancestors  of 
the  marchioness  of  Bute,  done  by  KncUer,  Dahl,  and  Vandyke  ; 
■with  a  curious  family  piece  of  seven  figures,  in  the  best  style  of 
Hans  Holbein. 

♦   A  melnncholy  circumstance  attaches   to  the  history  of   this 
Castle,  which  casts  a  gloom  over  the  recollection.     The  unjust  im- 
prisonment and  barbarous  treatment  of  Kohert  Curtoise,  duke  of 
Normandy,    by  his  cruel   and  unnatural   brother   Henry  I.     The 
prince  had  displayed  eminent  courage  and  abilities  in    heading  the 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and,  in  consequence,  was  fixed  upon 
by  the  confederate  leaders  to  be  the  king  of  Jerusalem.     Whether 
he  had  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  England,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Kufus,  or  foresaw  the  difficulties  attendant  on  a  crowa 
in  a  distant  country,  not  yet  established  by  right  or  conquest,  or 
what  motive  was  the  cause  of  his  refusal,   is  not  apparent.     The 
rello^ieux  of  the  time  did  not  fail  to  consider  his  want  of  zeal  as  the 
qause,  and,  arrogating  the  privilege  of  heaven,  to  assert,  "  that  as 
he  refused  to  join  the  cross  to  the  crown,  the  cross  was  given  him 
without  it :   that  he  never  after  was  successful  in  any  thing  he  un- 
dertook ;  and    that  the  frowns  of  heaven   were    distinctly  visible 
through  the  future  period  of  his  life."    But  this  is  taking  an  undue 
liberty  with  the  providential  government  of  the  world.     Respect- 
ing individual  judgments,  it  behoves  us  to  be  sceptical ;  and,  on 
this  occasion,  rather  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  hard  fate  of  so  brave 
a  man,  and  indulge  a  just  indignation  at  the  cruelty  that  cou'd  ap- 
point it.     That  he  experienced  a  miserable  reverse  of  fortune,  was 
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for  years  confined  in  this  place  a  prisoner,  and  fouritl  no  rest  till  be 
arrived  where  the  wicked  cease  troin  troublin^^,  is.a  rnclancholy 
fact.  But  we  should  hope,  for  the  siike  of  Henry  ancl  of  man, 
that  the  details  of  histoid  have  been  exaggerated;*  which  say, 
that  he  was  confined  in  a  miserable  dungeon,  a  few  feet  square,  with 
light  onl)'  sufficient  to  make  darkness  visible;  and  that,  on  his  at-' 
tempting  to  escape,  he  w:is  deprived  of  sight,  at  the  command  of 
his  obdurate  brother,  by  the  application  of  heated  brazen  basins  to 
his  eye-balls  ;  bv  which  the  optic  nerves  were  destroyed  !  He  fell 
at  lenr'th  a  sacrifice  to  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  a  brother  ;  and  was 
buried  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  where  his  effigy,  carved  in  Irish 
oak,  is  still  shewn,  Ss  a  monument  more  characteristic  of  his  for- 
tune than  his  birth,  by  the  side  of  another  to  the  memory  of  king 
EdwL'.rd  II.  a  prince  as  unfortunate  and  as  ill-treated  as  himself! 

'  This  castle,' situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Anglo-Norman  terri- 
tory, experienced  but  few  of  those  incidents  so  common  to  many 
others.  In'^'Iay,  1645,  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Welsh  loyalists 
for  the  king,  "but  in  August  the  following  year,  after  sustaining  a 
short  siege,  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces.' 

From  the  numerous  illustrations  of  our  ancient  manners, 
we  have  extracted  the  anecdotes  of  Falcoiir^y  ionce  a  favorite 
pastime  with  the  English ;  our  Saxon  ancestors  probably 
brought  it  with  tliem  from  their  native  woods ;  and  even  as 
Jate  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  the  best  hawks  were  brought 
from  Norway.  The  amusement  was  hardly  obsolete  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

'  Inclosures  and  gradual  refinement  of  manners  have  greatly 
tended  to  contract  the  circle  of  rural  sports,  and  abate  the  general 
ardour  for  the  pleasures  of  the  field.  Among  many  others  that 
have  become  obsolete  is  falconrv,  whicli  formed  a  principal  amuse- 
ment of  our  ancestors;  A  nobleman  and  his  hawk  in  our  day 
would  be  an  awkward  conjunction,  whereas  a  few  centuries  ago 
a  person  of  rank  scarcely  ever  stirred  without  this  bird  on  his  hand; 
::nd  this  appearance  in  ancient  paintings  is  a  criterion  of  nobility. 
Harold,  v.'hen  going  on  his  embassy  to  the  Norman  court,  is  paint- 
ed embarking  with  his  hawk  in  one  hand  and  a  dog  under  his  arm, 
and  in  a  painting  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a  noble  attendant  is 
represented  iiv  the  ssme  manner  :  for  in  those  timss  it  was  thought 
saiiicient  for  a  person  of  high  birth  to  carry  //is  hawh  fair,  and  leave 
the  accomplishment  oi  ldte>-s  to  those  of  inferior  rank.  (Vid.  Cax- 
ton.)  Training  of  this  sagacious  bird  Spencer  makes  his  gallant 
Sir  Tristram  boast  : 


*  'Lord  Lyttleton  savs,  that  Henry  made  his  brother  as  comfortable  as  the 
circumstances  of  impriHcnment  •wouid  admit,  and  that  several  actors  were 
kept  in  pay  to  amiifce  his  itiiud  b'}- various  kinds  of  buffoonery  ;  a  species  of 
emeBta^meut  VKnicR-RobePt  i^  s«id  to  have  been  more  partial  to  thaa  more 
iraportaat  coficerns,' 
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•  Ne  is  there  hawke  which  mailtleth  her  on  perch. 
Whether  high  tow'ring  or  accoasting  low  ; 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 
And  all  her  prey  and  all  her  dice  knowe.* 

The  peregrine,  and  falcon  gentil  were  then  considered  present* 
•worthy  ofkings,  and  used  as  general  douceurs  when  fines  were  to 
be  remitted  or  privileges  obtained.  'I'hus  Geoffry  Fitzpierrc  gave 
two  good  Norway  hawks  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  exporting  one 
cwt.  of  cheese;  and  Nicholas  the  Dane  was  to  give  the  king  a 
hawk  for  liberty  every  time  he  landed  to  traffic  through  England. 
Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  Isle  of  Maji  from  Henry  IV. 
to  be  held  of  the  king  his  heirs  and  successors,  by  homage  and  ser- 
vice of  two  falcons  on  the  day  of  his  or  hor  coronation.  VV  e  can- 
rot  be  surprised,  thei^efore,  when  these  birds  were  held  in  such 
hio'h  estimation,  if  falconry  soon  became  an  expensive  sport,*  and 
principally  confined  to  wealth  and  power.  Among  the  Welsh, 
the  king's  falconer  ranked  as  t-ie  fourth  officer  of  t,be  court ;  but 
although  thus  honoured,  he  was  prohibited  more  than  three 
draughts  oi  ciorio  from  his  horn,,  kst  he  should  be  incapacitated  for 
the  charge  of  his  hawks.  The  mode  of  training  and  other  interest- 
ing particulars  you  will  see  in  WHloughby's  Ornithology,  f' 

From  the  twelfth  letter  we  shall  select  the  description  of  the 
ruined  castle  of  Cilgerran. 

«  We  now  ascended  the  river,  the  bed  of  which  grows  narrower, 
and  the  banks  soon  assume  the  shape  of  cliff's,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  covered  with  forest  trees  and  brush-wood  from 
their  summit  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  Amid  these,  on  a  bare 
projecting  rock,  stand  the  ruined  towers  of  Cilgerran  Castle,  than 
which,  viewed  from  the  water  either  above  or  below,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  interesting  prospect.  The  high  perpendicular  cliffs, 
with  huge  trees  growmg  out  of  their  fissures;  the  dense  wood  be- 
neath ;  the  bold  rock  standing  as  an  advanced  guard  ;  the  ivy- 
raantled  ruins  on  its  summit  ;  and  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Teifi 
reflecting,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  impending  shades,  and  rolling  over 
large  fragments  of  rock  beneath,  through  a  narrow  chasm,  form  a 
group  of  objects  that  please  while  they  astonish  the  beholder. 

*  You  must  by  this  time  be  almost  satiated  with  the  recital  of 
castles  built,  besieged,  and  raied  ;  but  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  take  some  notice  of  this  fortress,  which,  from  the  import- 
ance of  its  central  situation,  and  the  strength  of  its  position,  wa« 
an  object  of  envy  to  the  contending  parties.  Roger  de  Montgomery 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  castle  here ;  but  on  the  grant  of  this  coun- 
try (the  property  of  Cadwyan  ap  Blethyn)   by  Henry  I.  to  Gilbert 


«  •  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  James  I.  we  are  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
Monson  gave  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  a  c^st  of  hawks.' 

'f  Falconers  had  a  patroness  of  their  art  whom  they  addressed  in  their  songs, 
as  hunters  do  Diana  :  which  was  Tibka,  who  lived  at  Darmundcaster,  sad 
dicdA.  D.  C60.    (Vid.  Index  Expurgatorius.)' 
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Strongbow,  earl  of  Strygil,  he  erected  this  and  the  castle  of  Abcr- 
3'stwith,  to  secure  the  possessions  he  had  so  unjustifiably  obtained. 
This  apparently  impregnable  strong  hold  was  taken  by  Rhys,  prince 
of  South  Wales  ;  and  twice  in  vain  assailed  by  the  Anglo-Normans, 
who  found  the  VVelsh  as  obstinate  in  defence  as  desperate  in  at- 
tack. It  must,  however,  subsequent  to  this  period,  have  been 
taken  and  razed,  as  it  is  observed  by  Powel  that,  A.  D.  1222, 
William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  castle 
here,  and  left  his  soldiers,  while  he  visited  England,  to  complete 
the  work.  This  was  the  building,  the  ruins  of  which  we  were  now 
surveying  :  two  circular  towers  and  a  few  of  the  walls  are  the 
whole  of  the  remains,  and  the  mutilated  fragments  only  serve  to 
form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  delightful  landscape.' 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  letter,  the  author  once  more 
crosses  the  Severn,  and  fills  the  fifteenth  with  general  obser- 
vations. These  are  principally  geological :  and  among  a  variety 
of  curious  remarks  exhibit  a  concise  view  of  the  history  of  mi- 
neralogy and  mining,  from  the  earliest  periods. 

In  some  few  places  the  language  might  admit  of  improve- 
ment ;  the  errata,  too,  are  very  numerous ;  and  a  work  which 
comprises  so  much  both  of  information  and  entertainment 
should  not  have  been  published  without  an  index.  These  de- 
fects, however,  in  a  work  of  such  considerable  merit,  may  be 
pardoned. 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  14. — yJ  Ser??ion,  f  reached  in  the  Parish  Chvrch  of  Ijeah^,  at 
the  VhUal'ton  of  the  Riaht  Pf^onthhfill  Robert  Markham,  A,  M. 
Archdeacon  of  Yorh.  By  Johiv  Shrfpfihanks,  A.M.  CuiateofTri- 
vity  Church,  in  Leeds,  and  late  Feilow  of  Trinity  College,  Cunibridgeo 
8io.     I.?.     Fauldcr.     1805. 

*  FOR  though  I  preach  the  gospel,.!  have  nothing  to  glory 
of ;  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel.*  (-i  Cor.  ix.  16.)  From  this  text,  and  from  the 
example  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  princi|)les  of  conduct  by  which 
that  great  apostle  was  actuated,  the  preacher  deduces  in  this  dis- 
<:oui:se  the  obligation  X)f  christian  ministers  to  preserve  an  union  of 
humility  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties.    He  thea 
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proceeds  to  consider  more  tninutely  how  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  England,  building  upon  this  foundation,  would  naturally  be 
led  to  demean  himself  in  the  exercise  of  several  of  his  most  im- 
portant public  and  prefessional  !aboiu-s.  The  parts  of  a  clergy- 
man's duty  which  are  in  this  view  noticed  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks, 
are  principally  the  following  :  public  prayer,  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  preaching,  his  conduct  towards  his  fellow  ministers,  and 
towards- dissenters,  and  the  vigilance  which  he  ought  to  exert,  lest 
"when  he  has  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  casta-xay.  In 
everyone  of  these  divisions  there  are  several  remarks  which  are 
well  worthy  of  the  notice  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  We  recora* 
mend  the  following  extract  from  the  part  respecting  prayer,  a* 
containing  a  profitable  doctrine y  and  very  necessary  for  these  times. 

*  Let  us  more  nearly  contemplate  the  house  of  God,  when  his 
minister  addresses  himself  in  the  name  of  multitudes  kneeling 
around  him  unto  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace.  Led  thereto 
by  the  <livine  promise  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to« 
gether  in  his  name,  there  also  will  Christ  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
the  preacher  confesses  sin,  implores  mercy,  proclaims  belief,  and 
offers  up  praise  for  himself  and  for  his  congregation.  It  is  now 
that  pardon  should  be  so  supplicated,  that  all  may  be  forgiven, 
and  the  divine  protection  so  eritreated,  that  all  may  be  preserved  ; 
every  word  should  now,  if  possible,  be  personally  applicable  and 
personally  interesting  to  each  individual  assembled.  It  is  now 
therefore  that  the  devout  minister  has  evf  ry  feeling  aw^1kened  and 
every  faculty  exercised,  not  in  the  devising  of  terms  wherein  to 
speak,  not  in  unauthorised  confidence,  that  whatsoever  ought  to 
be  spoken  shall  in  that  hour  be  given  unto  him,  but  in  giving  im- 
pressive and  unaffected  utterance  t©  the  language  of  a  prescribed 
liturgy;  of  a  liturgy  not  less  the  admiration  of  the  enemies  of  our 
church  than  it  ought  to  be  the  consolation  of  her  friends. 

'  'I'he  enumeration  of  human  wants  and  iniirmities  (it  hath  been 
justly  observcii)  is  here  complete  ;  a  christian  can  have  few  thintrs 
to  ask  of  God,  or  to  deprecate,  that  he  will  not  here  find  express- 
ed with  equal  tenderness  and  simplicity.*  Let  but  the  minister 
then  perform  his  task,  his  arduous  task,  of  first  justly  compre- 
hending, and  then  devoutly  uttering  the  words  here  appointed 
him  ;  and  he  may  rest  assured  he  hath  preached  the  gospel,  yea 
the  whole  gospel  of  Christ  in  the  language  most  profitable  to  his 
hearers.  Let  him  but  shew  he  feels  as  well  as  understands  the; 
transitions  here  made  from  one  office  of  devotion  to  another,  from 
confession  to  prayer,  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving,  trom  thanks- 
giving to  reading  of  the  word  ;*  and  unto  every  one  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  I  repeat  the  gospel  will  have  been  preached. — But,  and 
if,  through  any  impatience  to  quit  this  subordinate  service,  as  he 
may  falsely  deem  it  j  if  anxious  to  assume  the  superior  office  of 
teaching,  rejiroving,  exhorting  in  his  own  name;  if  he  coldlv,  or 
uegltgeutiy  perform  in  ha.ste  the  previous  services  of  our  liturgy 
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woe  is  and  must  be  to  him,  for  be  preacbeth  himself  and  not  the 
gospel.  He  must  be  conscious,  moreover,  of  having  directly  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  the  established  church  ;  against  her  his  offence 
is  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  he  hath  given  cause  of  triumph  and  traductioa 
to  her  enemies,  her  sons  he  hath  taught  to  despise  her  essential  and 
discriminating  rites.  Be  he  assured  then,  no  orthodoxy  displayed 
in  the  j)ulj>it  can  atone  for  heresy  like  this,  no  arguments  however 
laboured,  no  declamation  however  animated,  can  adec^uately  sup- 
ply the  place  of  that  eloquence  with  which  the  liturgy  oiF  our 
church  pleads  the  purity  of  her  own  faith,  and  the  piety  of  her 
own  worship.*' 

'I'be  remarks  in  p.  x8 — 19  deserve  to  be  well  weighed  by  the 
partisans  of  sir  Richard  Hill  and  Mr.  Overton. 

From  this  excellent  discourse  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
that  Mr.  Sheepshanks  is  a  true  gospel  preacher  ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
see  the  name  of  so  able  and  judicious  a  writer  added  to  the  number 
of  those  ministers  who  are  anxious  chiefly  to  preach,  to  the  best  ot 
their  power,  the  doctrines  of  scripture  according  as  they  are  pro- 
fessed in  the  church  of  England,  without  any  further  solicitude 
to  ingraft  into  the  church  the  exotic  names  whether  of  CJalvin  or 
Arminius. 

Art.  15. — A  Dfdaration  en  certain  Points  of  rcUg'iom  Docfrincy  as  it 
ivaa  dcii'vend  cslcDipore  by  JVilliam  Dennison,  a  plain  Farmer  of 
S'iffron  JVu'dcii.     Svo.     6.7.     Rivingtons.      1805. 

Endued  with  no  common  abilities,  but  untutored  by  education, 
Mr.  Dennison  declares  his  sentiments  on  certain  religious  points 
in  a  manner  at  once  familiar  and  clear.  Assailed,  as  the  estab- 
lished church  is,  from  various  quarters,  it  was  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  pleasure  we  perused  the  efforts  of  this  worthy'  farmer  in  her 
behalf;  and  we  received  the  greater  satisfaction,  because  from  the 
title  we  were  led  to  believe  it  one  of  those  numerous  effusions 
which  the  illiterole,  itinerant,  and  self-commissioned  preacher  i^ 
daily  deli'acring  to  his  ignorant  auditors.  The  simplicity  of  hi 
style  and  reasoning  may  be  conceived  from  the  following  extract : 

*  Some  persons  do  not  clearly  distinguish  between  ih.(t  purchase 
and  the  promise  of  salvation.  J  will  endeavour  to  set  this  matter 
clear,  by  a  plain  similitude.  Suppose  a  well-disposed  gentleman 
was  to  purchase  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  give  away  to  ob- 
jects of  distress  (which  is  similar  to  Christ's  purchasing  salvation 
for  us,  though  infinitely  inferior  to  it)  ;  this  gentleman  might  re- 
quire the  objects  of  his  bounty  to  be  sober,  diligent,  and  indus- 
trious ;  such  being  the  only  characters  worthy  of  favour.  On  these 
conditions  he  might  promise  to  relieve  them.     Their  being  sober, 

'  *  It  had  been  unnecessary  to  ejctend  these  observations  imto  the  offices  of 
our  book  of  common  prayer;  I  may  here  however  just  remark,  that  the  same 
praise  is  due  to  their  compilers,  the  same  happy  effects  to  be  looked  for  from 
their  animated  and  devout  administration,  the  same  evils  to  be  induced,  and 
the  fame  guilt  incurred  by  their  hasty  and  careless  recitation.'. 
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diligent,  and  industrious,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purchase  made  by  their  benefactor,  although  the  required 
•duties  being  sincerely  performed,  they  would  have  a  title  to 
his  premises.  Jesu'j  Christ  is  the  sole  purchaser  of  salvation  ;  and 
he  had  a  right  to  make  promises  of  it  in  the  gospel  to  whom  he 
would.  Now  he  promised  it  to  none  but  his  servants,  disciple?, 
-and  followers  ;  to  none  but  those,  who  through  love  to  i;^im  fol- 
lowed his  example  and  kept  his  commandments.' 

Art.  16. — Reflections  upon  the  Chapters  of  the  Iscuj  Testament,  se- 
lertcd  from  the  ivritings  of  ajproved  Divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  intended  for  the  Use  of  the  Poor,  and  mch  Persons  m  may  not 
have  the  Means  of  considtnig  larger  Works  of  this  Nature.  Zco. 
4s.  6(/.     Kmght  <zW  Triphook.     1804. 

A  very  useful  publication,  which  we  can  safely  recommend,  as 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  it  deserves  great  praise. 

Art.  17. — The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  an  Essay.   \2mo.      Is.  6J. 

Clarke.      1805. 

The  object  of  this  puny  essay  is  to  exalt  human  nature  in  her 
own  esteem,  and  to  prove  that  man  was  not  born  in  guilt,  but 
that  he  commenced  existence  '  pure  as  the  lilv  breaking  through  its 
green  covering.'  The  author  praises  the  established  church,  and 
tells  us  that  '  her  purity  of  doctrine  attracted  the  writer  of  these 
pages  from  a  more  ancient  and  magnificent  temple  to  the  humbler 
rites  of  her  altar  ;'  but  he  hints  that  she  wants  the  last  touches  of 
reform — that  something  is  yet  requisite  to  the  completion  of  this 
s.icred  edifice. 

In  illustration  of  the  opinions  here  advanced,  the  writer  appeals 
to  ancient  and  modern  history,  as  well  as  to  natural  religion  ;  ;md 
he  adduces  from  the  scriptures  quotations  which,  he  thinks, 
agree  with  his  own  sentiments.  He  does  not,  however,  attempt 
to  refute,  neither  does  he  notice,  those  numerous  texts  which 
a  e  con  ".eived  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  original  or  birth-sin.  We 
may,  therefore,  fairly  say  to  those  who  shall  read  this  pamphlet, 
*  Audi  alteram  partem.' 

Art.  18. — The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  an  alsolute  and  irresistible 
Proof  of  the  divine  Origin  of  Christianity  :  including  a  Narrative  of 
the  Calamities  nvhich  hefel  the  Jews,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  verify 
our  Lor d^s  Predictions  relative  to  that  Event.  With  a  brief  De- 
scription of  the  City  and  Temple.  Sco,  2s.  6d.  Sael  (3w/ Co,    1805. 

*  Christ,'  says  Jortin,  *  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
so  expressly,  that  if  he  had  failed,  his  religion  could  not  have  sup. 
ported  itself.'  To  state  more  strongly,  more  clearly,  than  in  these 
words,  the  importance  of  this  prophecy,  is  impossible.  It  must 
then  be  matter  of  great  joy  and  consolation  to  the  rational  believer 
in  Christianity  that  the  providence  of  God  hath  been  pleased  to  gire 
us  so  complete  evidence  of  its  accomplishment.  The  testimonyof  Jo- 
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Sephus,  in  his  Jewish  Wars,  is  eveiy  way  unexceptionable.  It  is  the 
testimony  not  only  of  an  eye-witnes?,  but  of  a  Jew,  of  an  enemy — 
and  as  such  it  is  free  from  every  vestige  of  suspicion.  The  predic- 
tion, therefore,  and  the  completion  considered  together,  are  un- 
O'lestionable  proofs  of  the  foreknowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished divines  with  an  attention,  a  minuteness,  which  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  added.  Tillotson,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Hurd,  and  New- 
come,  have  each  considered  the  question  ;  but  in  large  and  expen- 
sive works,  not  in  a  separate  treatise.  The  present  writer  is  there- 
fore very  deserving  of  praise.  By  giving  us  the  essence  of  the  la- 
bours of  these  great  men  in  a  more  accessible  and  familiar  form, 
and  in  a  style  easy  yet  not  vulgar,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  con- 
tribute under  the  divine  blessing — such  are  his  excellent  motives — ■ 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  wavering  christian,  as  well  as  to  shake 
the  vain  confidence  of  the  infidel. 

The  arch-infidel  Voltaire,  it  is  asserted  (p.  73),  has  never  had  the 
t;emerity  to  insinuate  against  the  prophecy,  which  is  the  subject  of 
our  author's  consideration,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  (c.  24.),  Mark  (c.  13.],  and  Luke  (c.  21.),  the  charge  of 
forgery  or  interpolation. 

We.  transcribe  the  following  extract  from  the  5th  volume  of  bi- 
shop Watson's  Theological  Tracts. 

*  Jortin  has  well  proved  not  only  that  the  gospels  in  which  the 
predictions  of  Christ  relative  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  de- 
livered, were  written  before  that  event,  but  that  the  predictions 
themselves  could  not  have  been  inserted  into  the  gospels  as  interpo- 
lations, after  the  event :  the  reader  will  not  esteem  this  to  have 
been  an  unnecessary  labour,  who  recollects  the  confidence  with 
which  Voltaire,  with  a  view  probably  of  evading  the  force  of  the 
argument  in  question,  declares  that  the  gospels  were  written  alter 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed — sans  doute  apres  la  destruction  de  Jeru- 
salem.'     Contents,  page  iv. 

POLITICS. 

Av.T.  19. — A  Review  of  the  Papers  on  the  War  tiilh  Spain.     By 
Allan  Macleod,  Esg.      Svo.     2s.  6cl.     Ginger.      1805. 

We  wish  gentlemen  would  learn 

'  to  reason  close, 
And  argue  (JiaAf/crtxccj,' 
there  then  would  not  be  so  many  attempts  made  to  force 
conviction  down  people's  throats  by  incoherent  declamation, 
unmeaning  metaphor,  and  abortive  attempts  at  wit.  To  us, 
and  to  Mr.  Macleod,  the  propriety  of  a  war  with  Spain  may  be 
very  evident.  But  those  who  are  of  a  contrary  way  of  thinking, 
will  not  be  induced  to  change  their  opinion  by  hearing  the  Prince 
of  Peace  called  '  a  vile  stupid  animal,'  '  a  low  dull  fellow,'  and 
*  a  rake-jakes  poltroon.'  This  substitution  of  abuse  for  argument 
will  convince  no  one  of  the  justice  of  a  Spanish  war ;  nor  will 
similar  reflections  upon  lord  Sidmouth,  who,  in  Mr.  M.'s  opinion, 
ought  to  be  called  Lord  of  Peace,  tend  to  demonstrate  its  policy.    . 
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Our  late  minister  at  Madrid,  aiVd  his  brother,  Mr.  B.  Frere,  are 
not  spared.     '  ^rhere  are  wonderful  odd  stories  (says  Mr.  M.)  re- 

,  lated  of  this  embassy.  I  give  credit  to  very  few  of  them,  and  will 
not  incur  the  odium  of  promulgating  what  I  do  know.  But  it  is 
worthy  remark,  that  a  work  of  conciliation,  fit  only  for  gray  hairs, 
was  intrusted  to  two  lads,  brothers,  not  the  oldest  of  them  hardly 
a  quarter  score  years  from  the  university.  (Mr.  M.  writes  good 
grammar  and  elegant  English  !)*  Mr.  Pitt,  who  Is  great  in  every 
thing,  felt  the  folly  of  the  appointment  of  the  young  men  ;  he 
would  have  removed  them,  had  not  the  war  disposed  of  them  other- 
wise,' The  latter  part  of  this  assertion  may  or  may  not  be  true  ; 
but  we  know  something  of  these  lads,  which  may  serve  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  Mr.  M.'s  knowledge — and  that  is,  that  their  abilities 
and  character  are  such  as  need  not  fear  any  thing  from  the  auda- 
cious inuendoes  of  the  author  of  an  ill-written  pamphlet. 

VVe  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  M.  that,  situated  as  Spain  is,  she 
can  entertain  any  very  ambitious  views,  or  cherish  sentiments  really 
hostile  towards   this  country  ;   in   short  we  cannot  discover  that 

.  Mr.  M.  is  either  a  good  politician  or  a  gbod  writer;  still  we  will 
praise  him  for  his  patriotism,  for  he  appears  to  be  a  well-wisher 
to  his  country  ;  we  could  desire,  however,  that  these  laudable  sen- 
timents had  been  delivered  in  a  less  Quixotic  strain  than  what  we 
find  at  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet,  and  which  is  worthy  of 
Mr.  M.'s  favourite  laughing-stock,  '  of  the  very  sublime  mani- 
festo of  the  very  valorous  gentleman.  Generalissimo  the  Prince  of 
Peace.' 

Art.  20. — ThoutrJtts  on  Coalitions,  •ijctth  a  Reference  to  the  Present  State 
of  Parties.     %vo.     2s.     Ginger.      1805. 

Art.  21. — Obsernia'ions  on  the  Operation  of  the  h: civ  Corn  Bill,  ivilk 
a  fenu  Salutari/  HiUts  to  the  Promoters  of,  that  i7iip.,liiic  Mcaiure. 
By  William  Curtis.     8uo.  i*.  dil.     Jordan  wnr/ Maxwell.      1804. 

Art.  22. — Thoughts  on  the  Prnpiictv  of  gran'ing  a  pecim'nry  Re- 
viuncration  to  the  JFest  India  Dork  Directors;  ivith  a  I  uiu  if  the 
Situnlions  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eji'jilaiui,  of  the  Last  India 
Compann-t  andthc  Impeiiul  Asnirnn  .•■  Ojfice,  ns  Jar  as  I  he?/  apply  to  that 
Propusition.      8ro.      \s.   Stockdule.      1804. 

Art.  i3.  —  Rrply  to  a  Pampljlet  enfitled,  '  A  Ca'm  and  Dispassionate 
Address  to  air  Francis  Burdetf,  Bart.'  By  RugHensis.  ico.  is.bd. 
, Stewart.      1804. 

Art.  24. — Aferv  brief  Jlemarhs  on  a  Pamphlet,  pnUhln-d  by  some  Tn- 
dividuals,  supposed  to  ht  con>H\ted  uith  the  late  Board  uf  Adaurally, 
entitled,  '  Ohscrviitinus  on  i/ic  Concise  Stateinen  of  Fact:,  privately 
circulated  by  Sir  Homv  Poph.ini,  cS;".'  in  u-hieh  the  Calumnies  of  those 
li'liters  are  c.raminea',  exposed,  Cs'f.  ti/'c.  B//  /Eschtiirs.  8ro.  2s, 
1805.  Sold  by  all  the  Booksellers  in  Piccadilly,  PallTmulI,  and 
elsewhere. 
GLAUCUMQUE,  Medontaque,  Thersilochumquc. 

*  Before  Mr.  Macloed  make,  assertions,  he  »l»oijld  leava  to  be  more  cor^eC^ 
ill  his  iuformatlpji.  ..  , 
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LAW. 

Art,  7,^.'— Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Hinh  Cot/rt 
of  Adiiiiralti/,  in  the  time  of  lite  Right  HviKirirnble  Sir  William  Scott, 
'B}j  Cb.  Robiiison,  LL.D,  Vol.  V.  Part.  l.  Butterwoith, 
1805. 

The  want  of  a  regular  code  of  marine  ordinances  in  this  coun- 
try, tins  been  a  frequent  and  just  subject  of  complaint  both  ar  home 
and  abroad.  If  an}'  thing  be  likely  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to 
■  £upp  y  the  deficiency,  it  is  the  accurate  collection  and  preservation 
of  the  learned  judgments  of  sir  William  Scott.  Dr.  Robinson's 
fourth  volume  completed  the  cases  which  occurred  during  the  last 
war.  The  recommencement  of  hostilities  has  opened  sources  of 
fresh  materials.  From  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  ac- 
curacy  with  which  the  iudgments  are  rej)orted,  the  work  deserves 
every  encouragement  from  the  commercial  world,  as  well  as  from 
gentlemen  of  the  profession.  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  flattering  to 
the  character  of  the  learned  judge,  that  out  of  270  reported  cases, 
only  20  have  been  carried  before  tiie  Lords  Commissioners  of  Ap- 
peal, in  all  of  which,  with  a  trifling  exception,  his  judgments 
have  been  affirmed. 

MEDICINE, 

Art.  26. — Essaj/s  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  Essay  II.,  on  the 
Bonrl  Compla  n  s  more  immtdialehi  comucled  nx. i'k  the  BiLary  Secre- 
tion, and  partiiiiiarly  of  A'rophia  Ablactatorvm,  or  Wtaniiig  Urash, 
ByJ»lin  Cluyney  M.D.  Felloiv  rf  the  Royal  Colli ge  of  Hurgeons  of 
Ldinhvrgh.      Imperial  8vo.      1 5 J.    Longman, 

FIFTEEN  shiUlnu:s  for  sixty-seven  pages  !  This  is  typography 
run  mad.  Book-making  is  now  become  a  sister  art  with  play- 
writin"',  and  decorations  are  the  principal  passports  to  fame.  The 
printer  and  the  engraver  supply  for  the  author  in  one  instance,  what 
the  mantua-maUer  and  scene-painter  contribute  in  the  other  ;  and 
the  value  of  the  proj:Uict,  as  in  other  manufactories,  is  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  manual  toil.  We  approve,  however,  of  doctor 
C.'s  choice;  and  we  recommend  this  iw/iem/ paper,  on  account  of 
its  stubborn  inflexibility,  to  all  future  essay  writers,  as  a  security 
against  any  unlucky  attempt  to  use  them  -ds  envelopes  for  pepper. 


»  p 


t  quicquid  cliartis  amicitur  ineptis.' 


Dr.  Cheyne  treats  of  three  diseases,  of  which  two  are  discussed 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  'i't.ese  are,  a  fatal  species  of  jaun- 
dice, which  occurs  a  few  days  after  birth,  the  proximate  cause  of 
■which  is  unknown  ;  and  the  bilious  diarrhoea,  called  by  the  nurses 
gre(M  scour.  The  former  is  deemed  incurable;  and  the  practice 
employed  in  the  common  routine  of  the  profession,  is  recommended 
by  the  author  for  the  latter.  Dissection  throws  no  li^dit  on  the  na- 
ture of  this  species  of  jaundice  ;  yet  Dr.  C.  has  subjoined  an  en- 
graving of  the  appearancts   in  one  cascj   which  is  equally  usekss 
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and  indistinctly  executed.     We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  it  is 
from  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 

.The  consideration  of  the  Atrophia  Ablactatorum  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume.  By  this  term  Dr.  C.  wishes  to  desig- 
nate a  very  common  disorder,  to  which  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  have 
n-Iven  a  name,  but  which  medical  writers,  he  observes,  have  '  not 
identified  as  a  particular  disease. '  Its  symptoms  are  a  chronic  di- 
arrhoea, emaciation,  restlessness,  thirst,  and  fever.  The  stools  are 
at  first  green  ;  afterwards  they  vary  much   in  appearance,   being 

*  sometimes  of  a  natural  colour,  at  ether  times  slimy  and  ash-co- 
loured, and  sometimes  lienteric'     The  cheeks  are  often  flushed; 

*  but  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease,  is  a  constant 
peevishness,  the  effect  of  incessant  griping  pain,  expressed  by  the 
whine  of  the  child,  but  especially  by  the  settled  disqontent  of  the 
features.'  (p.  17.)  This  appearance,  if  we  can  trust  our  own  ob.. 
servation,  is  common  to  all  the  forms  or  degrees  of  chronic  irrita- 
tion in  the  bowels,  including  the  worst  examples  of  tabes  mescnfe- 
r'ua.  This  congeries  of  symptoms  is  very  famiUar  to  us,  as  well 
as  the  successful  remedy  (calomel  in  sm.ill  doses)  which  Dr.  C. 
mentions  as  a  discovery  of  his  own  ;  although  he  acknowledges 
that  Drs.  Armstrono-  and  Underwood  recommend  it  in  a  similar 
disease,  which  they  have  vaguely  described  ;  the  latter  indeed 
calls  it  a  'sovereign  remedy.'  'i'he  disease,  we  have  often  re- 
miirked,  is  not  obviously  connected  with  worms,  dentition,  or  me- 
senteric affection  ;  and  -probably  the  author  is  correct,  in  attribut- 
ing it  to  a  sudden  chunge  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  weaning. 
'Jhe  proximate  cause,  however,  remains  in  obscurity.  On  dissec- 
tion, the  liver  is  found  enlarged,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
usually  somewhat  increased  in  size.  The  intestines  are  found  con- 
tracted in  several  parts,  and  there  are  frequently  slight  intus-sus- 
ceptions.      A  good  engraving  of  these  appearances  is  annexed. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  disease,  which  is  distinguished  in 
part  by  '  thirst  and  fever,'  and  a  '  hectic  blush,'  would  be  more 
ap[)ropriately  classed  under  the  genus  tnhes.  The  two  plates 
»rc  erroneously  numbered  five  and  seven,  and  the  explanations  six 
and  eicrht. 

Art.  27. — Pharmacopoctn  Nosocomii  Regit  Edinlnrgensis.  Small  ^vo. 

3*.     Murray.      1804. 

The  sale  of  this  little  compendium  was  formerly  confined,  we 
believe,  to  the  pupils  of  the  royal  infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  It  con- 
tains an  excellent  collection  of  simple  and  elegant  formula:,  adapted 
to  the  practice  of  a  public  hospital.  In  this  edition  thenomencla- 
ture  of  modern  chemistry  is  used  with  respect  to  the  saline  and  mi- 
neral su.bstance;--,  and  that  of  the  Linpa?an  system  in  regard  to  the 
ijrticles  of  animal  and  vegetable  production  ;  an  improvement  which 
is,i!l,  ao  doubt,  be  gr.idually  adapted  by  the  profession. 
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DRAMA, 

'Art.  28. — The  Honey  Moon:  a  Comedy^  in  five  Ads,  as  performed 
.  at. the  Tit; aire  Royal  Drury  Lane,  •with  universal  Applause.     By  the 
..Jatc  John  Tohin,  Esq,    8w.    2s.  6d.     Longman.      1805. 

"Reviewers,  long  confined  to  the  censure  of  a  tedious  succession 
.cf  \vfetched  comedies,  are  naturally  delighted  when  an  opportu- 
nity of  praise  is  presented.  *  In  such  a  disposition,'  says  a  learned 
critic,  '  a  performance  with  but  the  slightest  share  of  merit,  is  wel- 
comed with  no  small  share  of  applause;  the  production  is  com- 
pared not  with  our  ideas  of  excellence,  but  the  exploded  trash  it 
-succeeds.'  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  perused  the  Honey 
Moon  of  Mr.  Tobin  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  satisfaction. 
Despising  the  track  of  modern  dramatists,  he  treads  in  the  paths 
of  our  old  favourites  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  and  presents  us 
Avith  a  comedy  written  in  blank  verse,  a  task  which  no  one  for 
very  many  years  has  ventured  to  undertake.  Originality  indeed 
is  a  feature  of  which  this  piece  cannot  boast  ;  yet  it  is  not  a  ser- 
vile copy,  though  it  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  story  of  Catherine 
.  and  Pctruchio.  If  the  author  cannot  claim  the  praise  of  serving  up 
a  dish  of  his  own  invention,  he  has  dressed  it  in  so  classical  a 
taste,  that  we  receive  from  it  more  pleasure  than  from,  an  unpo- 
lished clumsy  novelty.  The  stage  has  of  late  been  so  disgraced 
with  the  miserable  offspring  of  vul^-arity  and  insipidity,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  respectable  writers  disdained  to  tread  in  a  path  so  de- 
graded ;  from  this  cause  the  Honey  Moon  '  throws  its  beams  As 
shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.'  The  language  and  senti- 
ments, where  they  are  original,  are  those  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scho- 
lar :  in  many  instances  they  are  very  poetical ,  nor  do  we  think  our 
readers  will  be  displeased  with  the  extracts  which  we  shall  subjoin. 

Rolando,  when  he  cautions  his  page,  says, 

*  But  hark,  Eugenlo  !      'Tis  a  wicked  place  ; 
You'll  meet  (for  they  are  weeds  of  ev'ry  soil) 
Abundance  here  of — women ; — keep  aloof ! — 
For  they  are  like  the  smooth,  but  brittle,  ice. 
That  tempts  th'  unpractis'd  urchin  to  his  ruin. 
They  are  like  comets,  to  be  wonder'd  at, 
But  not  approach'd:   eccentric  in  their  course,   ' 
They  sweep  in  dazzling  state  before  men's  eyes, 
But  carry  sure  destruction  in  their  train. — 
Go  not  within  their  reach  !' 

The  duke's  soliloquy  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  : 

•  So,  thvis  begins  our  honey  moon. — 'Tis  well  I 
For  the  first  fortnight,  ruder  than  March  winds, 
She'll  blr.w  a  hurricane.     The  next,  perhaps. 
Like  April,  she  may  wear  a  changeful  face 
Of  storm  3r,d  sunshine  : — and,  when  that  is  past, 
Sl^e  will  break  glorious  as  unclouded  May  ; 
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And  where  the  thorns  grevv'bare,  the  spreading  blossoms 
Meet  with  no  lagging  frost  to  kill  their  sweetness. — 
Whilst  others,  for  a  month's  dehrious  joy. 
Buy  a  dull  age  of  penance ;  we,  more  wisely. 
Taste  first  the  wholesome  bitter  of  the  cup. 
That  after  to  the  very  lees  shall  relish  ; 
And  to  the  close  of  this  frail  life  prolong 
The  pure  delights  of  a  well-govern 'd  marriage,' 

•His  description  too  of  a  husband  is  very  good. 

•  Dule.     Nay,  no  resistance  ! — for  a  month,  at  least, 
I  am  your  husband. 

*  Jvliana.  True  I — and  what's  a  husbaiid  ? 
*,  Duke.     Why,  as  some  wives  would  metamorphose  him, 

A  very  miserable  ass  indeed  ! — 
A  sweating  slave  to  dig  the  precious  ore 
W^hich  their  hioh-feeding  vanities  make  current ; 
A  fence  to  stand  betwixt  them  and  dishonour. 
Which  if  their  bounding  wantonness  o'erleaps — 
A  thing  more  loathsome  and  detestable  ! — 
Mere  fuller's  earth  to  bleach  their  spotted  credit ! 
A  blotting  paper  to  drink  up  their  stains  ! 

•  Juliana.     True,  there  are  many  such. 

*  Duke.  And  there  are  men 
'Whom  not  a  swelling  lip,  or  wrinkled  brow. 

Or  the  loud  rattle  of  a  woman's  tongue — 

Or,  what's  more  hard  to  parry,  the  warm  close 

Of  lips,  that  from  the  inmost  heart  of  man 

Plucks  out  his  stern'st  resolves^ — can  move  one  jot 

Prom  the  determin'd  purpose  of  his  soul. 

Or  stir  an  inch  from  his  prerogative. — 

E'er  it  be  long,  you'll  dream  of  such  a  man.' 

From  these  specimens  our  readers  will  entertain  no  mean  opi- 
nion of  this  author's  abilities  :  the  princpal  imperfections  we  shall 
notice  are  in  the  character  of  Rolando  :  we  are  taught  to  respect 
him  before  he  is  introduced  to  us ;  he  is  represented  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man  of  honour ;  consequently  we  expect  that  consistency  and 
dignity  should  mark  his  character  ;  but  we  are  displeased  by  find- 
ing him  very  often  peevish  and  ridiculous.  The  character  of  the 
Apothecary  is  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  traits  of  hu- 
mour. With  the  Duke's  representative,  Jaquez,  Mr.  Tobin  has 
succeeded  better. 

To  close  our  account  of  this  play,  its  merit  does  not  consist  in 
strong  delineation  of  character  or  humour  ;  but  in  the  language, 
which  is  generally  elegant,  and  often  poetical.  Mr.  Tobin  in  the 
prologue  is  said  to  be  numbered  among  the  <  sacred  dead  ;'  we  are 
not  from  this  idea,  or  from  the  old  adage  '  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum,'  induced  to  bestow  undeserved  encomiums  on  this  piece  ; 
but  from  a  comparison  of  the  stuff  which  has  been  forced  upon  us 
for  many,  many  a  day,  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  great  praise 
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is  due  to  him  for  the  bold  attempt  he  has  made  to  revire  the  droop- 
ing state  of  theatrical  performances.  It'  the  deceased  Mr.  Tobin 
were  really  the  author,  we  have  reason  to  regret  his  loss,  and  ex- 
claim with  our  old  friend — '  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  chari  capitis  !* 

POETRY. 

Art.  29. — Rhymes  on  Art :  cr  the  Remonstrance  of  a  Pa'nfer.    In  two 
Parts.  By  Martin  Alexander  S/iee,  R.  A.  Svo.   5.S.    Ebers.     1805. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Shee  upon  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet, 
whose  talents  in  painting  we  have  much  admired.  The  avowed 
intention  of  his  poem  is  to  recommend  the  productions  of  our  na- 
tive artists  to  the  amateurs  of  painting,  at  least  to  a  share  of  that 
j)atronage  which  the  works  of  the  foreign  schools,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, so  exclusively  obtain  at  present  from  the  English.  There 
is  a  very  sensible  and  well-written  preface,  w'nh.  many  app'ssite 
notes  to  this  purpose  ;  and  the  verses  too  speak  the  same  language 
still  more  forcibly.  But  the  performances  of  Mr.  Shee  himself, 
and  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
painting,  are  the  best  arguments  of  the  injustice  of  this  neglect. 
Never  was  there  a  stronger  instance  of  insentibility  to  living  merit, 
than  that  shewn  in  the  unproductive  vafHe  for  Love-a-la-Mode. 
Many  of  the  painters  of  the  present  day,  though  we  cannot  boast 
a  rival  to  Hogarth,  may  however  complain  like  him,  with  justice, 
*  Post  cineres  gloria  seravenit.*  We  have  only  to  lament  that  ex- 
travagance in  painting,  which  increases  yearly  ;  keeping  pace,  as 
it  would  seera,  with  the  outre  style,  and  other  sad  corruptions  of 
music  and  of  poetry.  Well  may  we  exclaim — *  Unde  ilia  priorum 
simplicitas?'  We  subjoin  some  E;)ecimens  of  Mr.  Shee's  poetic 
talents. 

*  Insult  !  to  think  the  land  where  Shakspeare  sprung. 
The  heaven  ^e  breath'd — where  seraph  Milton  sung! 
In  strains  more  sweet  than  erst  from  fabled  shell 
Of  Orpheus  old,  or  fam'd  Amphion,  fell  : 
Where  Pope,  where  Dryden  swept  the  sounding  lyre. 
With  Maro's  melody,  and  Homer's  fire  ! 
Where  Science  (long  on  weak  Conjecture's  wing, 
A  thwarted  falcon,  flutt'ring  from  the  string), 
Loos'd  by  her  Newton's  hand,  first  shot  on  high. 
And  perch'd  amid  the  mansions  of  the  sky  : 
Insult !   to  think,  where  valour,  virtue  sway  ! 
Where  beauty  sheds  around  her  brightest  ray  ! 
Where  Reason  boasts  how  Locke — bow  Bacon  shone! 
And  triumphs  on  her  philosophic  throne  : 
Insult !   to  think  this  garden  of  the  globe. 
This  spangle  shining  bright  on  Nature's  robe, 
Erom  finer  joys  in  cold  seclusion  plac'd, 
A  kindless  clime  beyond  the  beam  of  taste  ! 
On  wings  of  fire  sustain'd,  th'  immortal  mind, 
Nor  clime  controlsj  nor  fog,  nor  frost  can  bind. 
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Where  fretdom,  rrtati's  most  cheering  sunshine,  glows. 
Whether  on  Lybian  sands,  orZemblan  snows; 
Where  life  exuUs,  with  each  bold  feeling  fraught. 
And  Fancy  fearless  springs  the  mine  of  Thought: 
There  blooms  the  soul,  there,  every  muse  delights. 
Swells  her  full  strain,  and  soars  her  highest  flights  i 
Luxuriant  there,  from  moral  roots  arise 
Pure  joys  which  compensate  \nclement  skies  ; 
Spontaneous  sweets  that  torrid  tracts  endear. 
Redress  the  cold,  and  calm  the  raging  year.' 


'  Hogarth,  with  thee!  satiric  Humour  fied. 
Proclaims  our  graphic  moralist  is  dead  ; 
Who  Sampson-like,  in  conscious  might  secure, 
Burst  the  strong  bonds  that  meaner  minds  endure; 
Disdain'd  the  beaten  track,   the  common  crown. 
And  forc'd  an  untried  passage  to  renown, 
To  nature  true,  his  sportive  pencil  mov'd. 
Taught  while  it  trifled,  pleas'd  while  it  reprov'd  : 
Struck  by  the  harlot's  woes,  with  shame  oppress'd, 
Revivin<r  virtue  wins  the  wanton  breast  ; 
No  more  the  midnight  scene  to  not  warms. 
The  rake  reviews  his  progress,  and  reforms. 

'  The  cottage  group  their  Gainsborough  bemoan. 
And  with  the  Muses'  sorrows  mix  their  own  ; 
Sad  o'er  his  grave,  regardless  of  the  storm, 
Tile  weeping  Woodman  bends  his  toil-worn  form  ; 
His  dog  half-conscious  hears  his  master  mourn, 
.Looks  in  his  furrow'd  face,  and  whines  forlorn. 
There  too,  Lavinia  her  sweli'd  heart  relieves 
In  grateful  tears,  and  for  her  patron  grieves; 
His  model  now  no  more — no  more  to  share 
The  picture's  triumph,  or  the  painter's  care. 

'  But  lo  !   where  Reynolds  lies,  without  a  stone 
To  mark  his  grave,  or  make  his  relics  known  ; 
No  pomps  of  death  the  pious  eye  engage. 
No  trophies  testify  a  grateful  age  ; 
No  sculptut'd  lays  of  love  memorial  flow. 
To  indicate  the  hallow'd  dust  below  : 
But  he,  whose  genius  rais'd  his  country's  name, 
Refin'd  her  taste,  and  led  her  arts  to  fame; 
Whose  powers  unrivaiL'd  Envy's  self  disarm'd, 
Whose  pen  instructed,  and  whose  pencil  charm'd  ; 
He,  summon'd  hence,  submits  to  nature's  doom. 
And  sleeps  unhonour'd  in  a  nameless  tomb. 
Yet  nobler  trophies  sooth  his  hovering  shade. 
Than  e'er  sepulchral  pageantry  display'd  : 
Genius,  like  Egypt's  monarchs  timely  wise. 
Constructs  his  own  memorial  ere  he  dies  ; 
Leaves  his  best  image  in  his  works  enshrin'd. 
And  makes  a  mausoleum  of  mankind.' 
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We  wish  Mr.  Shee  would  not  use  the  epithet  *  kitidless/  and 
Some  others  like  it ;  at  least  not  more  than  once.  This  our  toleration 
may,  perhaps,  pUow  to  a  favourite  word,^  however  foolish.  Every 
book  has  some  darling  absurdity  in  expression.  It  is  very  well 
when  an  author  is  not '  all  over  tremblingly  alive,'  like  the- prolific 
^dies  of  the  Minerva  Press. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  30.' — Can  We  dovbt  it  f  or.  The  genuine  History  .cf  Two  ^annliet 
of  Noruich.  Bii  Charlutie  Bour-wn-MatartJW,  Member  of  the  Academy 
cf  Arcades  at  Rome,  Translated  from  the  Frenchy  ly  Mrs.  Villa' 
Real  Gooch,     ^  vols,  small  Svo.    ios,6d.  Crosby.     1804. 

Lulled  into  security  by  each  successive  interval  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  Mrs.  Gooch,  the  public  just  begins  to  hope  it  never 
shall  behold  her  name  in  print  again,  when  '  the  last  of  the 
Villa-Reals'  suddenly  resumes  the  pen,  destroys  all  our  pleasing 
expectations  of  having  bidden  her  a  last  adieu,  and  obtrudes  some 
fresh  absurdity  upon  her  unwilling  readers.  Often  have  we  been 
tempted  to  wish  (never  more  strongly  than  in  reading  the  work? 
of  Mrs.  Villa- Real  Gooch)  that  the  limbo  of  vanity  were  a  real  ha- 
bitation for  the  monster-breeding  authors  of  the  age;  or  that  in 
some  fairy  paradise  they  might  give  vent  to  the  crudities  of  their 
imaginations,  obtain  subsistence  and  applause,  nor  any  longer  annoy 
■with  their  nonsense  the  plain  matter-of-fact  citizens  of  the  world  in 
the  common  occupations  cf  this  sublunary  life.  Happy  would  be 
the  flight  of  the«e  poetasters,  play^mongers,  and  novelists,  for  the 
daughters  and  apprentices  of  industrious  tradesmen  !  Happy  for 
the  rising  generation  in  our  religious  and  learned  seminaries  !  Happy 
above  all  tor  us,  the  whippers-in  of  the  literary  pack,  if  none  but 
the  true-bed  sons  of  inspiration,  aided  by  laborious  study,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal 
arts!  But  alas  !  we  are  condemned  to  pluck  the  bramble  and  the 
rose  together  ;  to  separate  their  intertwisted  leaves  ;  to  consume  the 
one  in  the  fire  of  angry  criticism,  and  to  draw  forthwith  a  judicious 
hand  the  lurking  beauties  of  the  other.  So  latent,  so  refined,  so 
imperceptible  to  our  ordinary  senses  are  the  beauties  of  Mrs. 
Gooch's  language  (for  she  is  only  answerable,  as  she  Informs  us, 
for  the  translation  of  the  present  work),  that  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  the  defects  only — these  are  gross  and  pal- 
pable. The  most  prominent  is  the  accumulation  of  unnecessary 
words;  occasioned  peihaps  by  a  laudable  desire  of  correctly  ren- 
dering the  little  happinesses  of  the  Frenph«riginal ;  possibly,  indeed, 
by  a  natural  wish  of  kngtheninor  out  the  story  into  three  volumes. 
Next  to  the  quantity  of  Mrs.  Gooch's  words,  we  have  to  object  to 
their  quality,  which  is  of  the  most  inferior  order.  Her  style  is 
feeble,  unimpassioned,  and  inelegant;  void  of  ornament,  yet  not 
perspicuous. 

With  regard  to  the  tale  itself,  which  professes  to  be  a  genuhic 
history,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  marvellousness  of  its  in- 
cidents gives  the  lie  to  the  title-page  ;  and  that  such  outraf^es  as  are 
here  related  to  have  been  offered  with  impunity  to  a  noble  tamily. 
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should  have  been  committed  in  this  country  and  of  late  years,  we 
are  certain  is  most  improbable;  and  we  believe,  notwithstanding 
the  wholesale  assertions  of  Charlotte  Bournon-Malarme,  member 
of  tlie  3icademy  of  Jrcades  at  Rome,  retailed  by  Mrs.  Villa-Real 
Gouch,  authoress  of  that  genuine  history,  '  the  Memoirs  of  her  own 
Life,' — setting  aside,  we  say,  the  evidence   of  these  twiu  yircWwa*, 


most  untrue. 


MISCELLANIILS. 

AaT.  n  .'—Artec  Jofes  of  Eminent  Persons',  campr'islns  also  7nmty  Ittertir^ 
Fragments^  Bioiftan/tkal  Skelches,  Dialogues,  Letters^  Characters^ 
SfC,  ill  Prose  and  F'erse.     2  vols,     8w.      14s.    Lackington.   1805. 

*  When  the  following  collection  (says  the  editor)  was  first  sacr- 
gested,  it  was  intended  that  it  should  consist  entirely  of  original 
matter,  arranged  under  certain  heads  ;  so  that  at  least,  it  would  have 
some  title  to  order  and  novelty ;  but  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which 
befel  the  collector,  put  an  end  to  a  plan  that  in  all  probability  would 
have  had  some  claim  on  the  approbation  of  the  reader.' 

With  such  an  advertisement,  we  were  surprised  at  the  effrontery 
which  could  obtrude  upon  the  public  eight  hundred  pages  of  mat- 
ter,  which  had  already  appeared  in  many  different  shapes;  in; 
anecdotes,  in  Anas,  in  Olia-podridas,  and  under' a  thousand  other 
nonsensical  denominations. 

Whatever  tends  to  instruct  and  entertain,  assume  what  garb  it 
may,  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  recommending ;  but  is  the 
public,  already  inundated  with  a  deluge  of  absurdities,  to  pay  twelve 
or  fourteen  shillings  to  '  the  cheapest  bookselkr  in  the  world'  for 
the  perusal  of  what  they  have  repeatedly  read  before,  because  his  col- 
tor  forsooth  has  had  a  fit  of  illness  ?  We  are  extremely  aorry  for 
indisposition  in  any  case ;  but  the  public  were  not  clamorous  for 
the  work  before  us  ;  and  they  would  have  waited  patiently  for  the 
collector's  recovery.  A  lamer  excuse  for  a  bad  book  we  never 
saw  ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  it  is  a  barefaced  imposition 
upon  the  public,  and  one  of  those  wretched  expedients  too  fne- 
quently  adopted,  to  foist  upon  the  world  a  publication,  of  the 
demerits  of  which  the  editor  cannot  but  be  conscious. 

We  are  informed  (page  i )  that  one  p^irt  of  the  original  design  as 
still  adhered  to ;  the  insertion  of  such  papers  as  tend  to  promote 
virtue  and  the  love  of  our  country.  This  is  a  very  laudable  design  ; 
but  we  cannot  imagine  such  stories  as  '  the  Romance  of  Thomas 
Sainvitty;'  *  the  two  uncles  and  two  ne|)hews;'  '  stealing  dead 
bodies  ;'  or  '  the  lines  by  Dr.  Charlton;'  with  numberless  others, 
too  tedious  to  particularise,  conducive  either  to  improvement  in 
virtue  or  patriotism.  We  guaril  our  readcis  against  ihe  purchase 
•f  this  book. 
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Art.  32. — An  English  Spelling  Book,  'with  Reading  Lesxons  adapi" 
ed  to  the  Capacities  of  Ciiiidren  ;  in  three  Parts,  calcidatcd  to  advance 
the  Learners  bij  natural  and  can/  Gradations,  and  to  teach  Orthofiraphy 
and  Pronuncia  ton  togitiier.  By  Lindlei/  Murray,  ^vo.  \s.  bd. 
Darton  and  Harvey.      1 805. 

Mr.  Murray,  whom  we  have  had  so  frequent  occasion  \o  com- 
mend, does  not  disdain  the  humblest  yet  most  irksome  office  in  the 
scholastic  department,  we  mean  that  of  the  Abecedarian ;  he  ac- 
cordingly has  composed  one  ot  the  best  elementary  books  tor  chil- 
dren in  the  English  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  fifty 
pages,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  infancy. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  presume  that  the  manuscript  dedication  prefixed  by  Dr. 
Montucci  to  his  Treatise  on  Chinese  Literature,  was  not  intended  for 
tLS.  We  refer  him  to  our  advertisement,  which  he  will  find  on  the 
cover  of  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Critical  Review. 


Dr.  Jenkin's  publication  arrived  so  late,  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
our  power  to  comply  with  his  request. 

We  received  a  very  civil  letterfrom  Mr  Bagley.  His  meritorious 
exertions  through  life  deserve  infinite  praise.  It  gives  us  great  plea- 
sure to  find  that  his  pupils  have  found  that  benefit  from  his  late  work 
•which  we,  from  dullness  probably,  not  from  inattention,  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  derive.  When  the  next  publication,  of  which  he 
makes  mention,  is  submitted  to  us,  he  may  depend  upon  its  being 
treated  with  candour,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  give  a 
more  favourable  account  of  it  than  we  did  of  his  last.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  hinting,  that  the  Latin  substantive  cor  makes  cor  in 
the  accusative  case  :   4'u;v«vra  (rvvsr^ATiv., 


In  reply  to  *  A  Friend  of  Mr.  Mawman's,  and  One  of  the  Writers 
in  British  Purity,'  we  observe,  that  if  the  hints  contained  in  the 
first  page  of  his  letter  were  intended  for  us,  '  he  is  quite  out  of  the 
secret ;'  if  for  our  predecessors,  or  any  other  review,  they  are  need- 
less; there  is  no  possibility  oi  our  falling  into  the  error  alluded  to, 
inasmuch  as  in  our  case  there  is  no  proprietary/  bookseller,  the  Cri- 
tical Review  being  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  one  individuaL 
With -regard  to  the  other  part  of  his  letter,  we  are  astonished  that 
he  should  have  expected  us  *  to  apply  any  expedient  to  lift  off"  the  un- 
fair extinguisher  which  has  been  placed  upon  his  work.*  To  attempt 
to  satisfy  all  the  authors  who  have  been  aggrieved  by  the  severity, 
just  or  unjust,  of  our  predecessors,  would  obviously  be  an  endless 
task. I  In  the  threatened  appeal  to  the  public  xve  have  no  interest,  as 
our  responsibility  did  not  commence  till  the  first  day  of  February 
last. 

We  are  much  gratified  by  the  renewed  attention  of  '  A  Lover  of 
Truth,*  and  will  cause  an  answer  to  be  left  for  hira  utMr.Mawman's, 
with  the  above  superscription. 
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Art.  I. — Voyage  dans  les  quatre  principales  IsleSy  Kjfc. 

travels  in  the  four  principal  Islands  of  the  African  Seas^  under- 
taken by  order  of  the  French  Government  in  the  Vlllth  and  IXth 
Tears  of  the  Republic  (l8oi  and  1802).  By  B.  G.  M.  Bory 
de  St.  Ftncenty  Officer  of  the  Staffs  Chief  Naturalist  on  board 
the  Corvette  '  the  Naturalist,'  in  the  Expedition  of  Discovery, 

■  With  a  Collection  of  fifty-eight  Plates^from  Designs  taken  on 
the  Spot  by  the  Author.  3  Vols.  ^vo.  Paris.  1804.  Im- 
ported by  De  Conchy. 

THE  age  of  geographical  discoveries  seems  fast  approaching 
to  a  close.     Already  all  the  considerable  points  have  been 
completely  ascertained.     There  are  certainly  no  new  conti- 
nents to  explore  ;  and  the  utmost  by  which  the  vanity  of  a 
navigator  can  hope  to  illustrate  his  name,  is  the  discovery  of 
some  petty  islets  in  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Pacific  and  Southern 
oceans.     If  we  except  the  impenetrable  regions  around  the 
poles,  almost  every  part  of  the  aqueous  surface  of  our  globe 
has  been  traversed.     What  still  remains  to  be  done  for  com- 
pleting our  knowledge  of  the  earth,  is  more  entitled  to  the 
name  of  topography  than  geography.     To  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion and  bearings  of  capes,  inlets,  harbours,  and  coasts,  is  still 
an  object  of  immense  practical  utiUty.     But  though  we  may 
be  thus  said  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  great  and 
striking  features  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  there  remain 
other  points  not  so  well  known,  yet  of  great  interest  and  cu- 
riosity.    Innumerable  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  bodies, 
are  every  where  distributed.     The  observation  of  these,  and 
the  discovery  of  new  genera  and  species,  form  an  important 
object  of  scientific  research. 

App.  Vol.  4.  O  g 
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Animated  by  the  brilliant  success  of  maritime  expeditions 
?ent  out  by  this  country,  the  nations  on  the  continent  have 
eagerly  ruslied  to  share  the  advantages  and  the  honour.  But, 
from  the  causes  now  detailed,  it  is  clear  that  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess has  progressively  diminished.  Jhe  French  governments 
have,  at  different  times,  fitted  out  expeditions  of  this  kind  ; 
and  Bonaparte,  soon  after  his  accession  to  consular  authority, 
dispatched  two  corvettes,  the  Naturaliste  and  the  Geographe, 
with  an  equipment  of  stores,  instruments,  and  savans,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  regions  hitherto  not  perfectly  investi- 
gated. It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  whether  from  the  par- 
simony of  the  government,  or  the  depredations  of  its  agents,the 
expedition  was  in  no  very  enviable  state.  Only  six  months 
provisions  were  laid  in  for  the  use  of  the  learned  men  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  period  they  were  unexpectedly  called  upon,  in  a 
foreign  country,  to  provide  for  themselves.  Baudin,  the  com- 
modore, moreover,  seems  to  have  felt  very  little  enthusiasm 
for  science,  and  none  at  all  for  the  scientific  men,  whom  he 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  commonly  styled 
*  les  savans  inutiles  dont  I'lnstitut  avoit  surcharge  I'expe- 
dition.'  This  man  commanded  at  one  time  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, and  seems  to  have  brought  the  ideas  of  his  old  trade  into 
his  new  one.  The  British  navy  would  have  felt  such,  an  ap- 
pointment an  insult. 

M.  Bory,  the  author  of  these  volumes,  is  of  the  military 
profession.  He  quitted  the  army  of  the  west,  through  love 
of  the  sciences,  to  accompany  this  expedition.  The  corvettes 
sailed  from  Havre-de-Grace  on  the  26th  Vendemaire,  (1801) 
and  arrived  at  Teneriffe  without  meeting  any  thing  very  re- 
markable, except  that  the  national  feelings  of  M.  Bory  seem 
to  have  been  rather  discomposed  by  the  presumption  of  the 
captain  of  a  British  frigate,  who  was  unpolite  enough  to  in- 
spect their  passports. 

On  their  arrival  at  Teneriffe,  our  author  began,  with  enthu- 
siasm, his  botanical  and  zoological  examination  ;  in  which  he 
had  considerable  success.  Most  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  that  island  are,  however,  well  known,  and  al- 
ready described.  But  M.  Bory  has  been  able  to  render  his 
descriptions  interesting  to  the  lover  of  natural  science,  by 
uniting  the  precision  of  the  Linnsean  language  w^ith  the  more 
■attractive  details  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  objects  of 
his  researches.  He  observes  the  small  pretensions  which  the 
Canaries  have  to  the  appellation  of  '  the  Fortunate  Islands ;' 
and  cannot  refrain  from  guessing  whether  these  islands  are 
not  the  remnants  of  a  powerful  country,  and  the  ancient  wit- 
nesses of  the  glory  of  a  fortunate  people,  whose  name  we 
hardly  (very  hardly !)  know,  and  of  a  people  who  cultivated 
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ih^  arts  and  sciences  before  the  time  when  the  history  of  men 
])]aces  the  commencement  of  the  world.  With  such  reveries 
is  the  gravity  of  the  reader  not  unfrequently  disturbed,  and 
his  attention  distracted  from  the  pleasing  consideration  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  nature,  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  idle  dreams  of  M.  Bory's  imagination. 

M.  Bory  is  ever  referring,  in  this  part  of  his,  work,  to  his 
*  Essais  sur  les  Canaries,'  from  which  we  are  favoured  with 
long  quotations,  not  always  of  the  most  exhilarating  nature. 
He  informs  us  that  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  in  Teneriffe, 
three  thousand  are  religious ;  and  that  Spain,  unfortunate  in  al- 
most all  her  measures,  has  rendered  these  islands  a  source  of  ex-' 
penditure  instead  of  revenue.  The  commodore,  it  appears,  did 
not  atFord  all  the  facilities  proper  to  enable  M.  Bory  to  render  his 
botanical  researches  complete.  This  navigator  couid  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  could  be  any  thing  worth  looking  at  in  a 
place  so  well  known  as  Teneriffe. 

After  a  short  stay  they  left  Teneriffe,  on  their  way  to  the 
Isle  de  France.  No  other  source  of  amusement  or  observation 
was  afforded  in  this  course,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  air  and 
ocean  j  and  of  them  M.  Bory  has  given  many  entertaining 
particulars,  which  serve  to  fill  up  the  interval  suthciently 
agreeably.  He  observed,  and  has  described,  a  lish  which  he 
attributed  to  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  of  *  acinacea 
notha.'  In  general,  the  zoological  and  botanical  remarks  are 
sensible  and  accurate  ;  and  they  will  be  perused  with  pleasure 
and  advantage  by  the  scientific  enquirer.  But  the  author  will 
probably  be  most  successful  in  occupying  the  attention  of  his 
readers  by  the  numerous  details  wliich  he  delights  to  give,  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  actually  observed  the  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies.  The  flying-fish,  the  porpoise,  the  dol- 
phin, are  successively  exhibited.  Now  the  air  affords  a  bird 
which  fatigue  compels  to  alight  upon  the  vessel ;  and  now 
the  sea  yields  up  some  of  its  finny  or  vermicular  tribes,  to  fill 
a  new  niche  in  the  temple  of  science.  If  M.  Bory  dot"  not 
v/rite  Vv'ith  uncommon  force  of  language,  he  at  least  possesses 
a  natural  and  lively  style.  Sometimes  he  amuses  us  with  ex- 
cessively true  remarks ;  as  when  he  observes  that  probably 
birds  of  passage  can  live  a  certain  time  without  eating.  But 
in  general  we  cannot  complain  of  the  truth  of  his  theoretic 
notions. 

At  p'ge  107  begins  a  dissertation  upon  the  phosphoric  light 
of  the  ocean.  M.  Bory  conceives  that  the  catching  of  one  of 
the  moUusca  entitles  him  to  endeavour  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon, which  so  many  have  endeavoured  to  do  before 
liim.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  has  succeeded  better 
than  his  predecessors.     It  is  known  that  the  ocean  is  inha- 
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bited  by  millions  of  animals  of  the  gelatinous  kind',  and  from, 
various  magnitudes  to  extreme  minuteness.  These  creatures 
shine  in  the  dark  with  a  phosphoric  light,  and  undoubtedly 
Contribute  to  the  nocturnal  illumination  of  the  sea. — Another 
source  of  light  is  known  to  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  philoso- 
phers and  cooks,  of  the  age  : 

*  Thus  I  have  seen,  in  larder  dark. 

Of  veal  a  sparkling  loin. 
As  sage  philosophers  remark, 

At  once  both  stink  and  shine.* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  immense  quantities  of  animal 
matter  are  constantly  in  the  act  of  putrefaction  in  the  water  of 
the  ocean  :  if  these  sources  be  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
light  in  question,  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  imagine  any  others 
of  an  electric  nature  that  he  chooses.  But  M.  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent  has  added  a  number  of  conjectures,  of  which  we 
would  rather  admit  the  ingenuity  than  the  truth.  He  ob- 
serves that  this  phosphorescence  might,  perhaps,  be  the  signal 
of  love  from  the  male  to  the  female  sea-blubbers,  if,  unluckily, 
they  were  not  monoical.  This  hint  would  have  been  worth 
forty  lines  of  poetry  to  Dr.  Darwin,  but  is  now  doomed  to 
wither  in  the  pages  of  M.  Bory  and  his  reviewers.  He  puts 
us  in  pain  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  ill-fated  mollusca,  by 
suggesting  the  risk  they  run  in  thus  hamging  out  lights  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  jaws  of  their  voracious  enemies  ;  and 
their  extreme  folly  in  doing  this,  especially  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger ;  for  they  do  not  shine  brightly  unless  when  the  water  is 
agitated.  '  This  conduct,'  M.  Bory  remarks  *  is  far  from  the 
feeling  of  weakness  and  timidity  of  a  helpless  creature  ;  but  as 
these  vermes  are  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  that  circumstance 
may  account  for  their  boldness.' 

Treating  of  this  subject,  our  author  cannot  refrain  from  al- 
ludinc  to  the  cause  of  the  saltnes?  of  the  ocean.  He  is  wii- 
ling  'j  attribute  this,  as  well  as  its  bitterness,  its  mucosity, 
and  its  phorphorescence,  to  the  dissolved  and  putrefying  par- 
ticles of  disorganised  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  He  sup- 
poses that,  from  evaporation  and  other  causes,  these  qualities 
of  the  ocean  ought  to  increase  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
bulk  of  its  waters  correspondently  diminishes  j  yet  the  well- 
aittested  experience  of  two  thousand  years  ought,  in  this  case, 
to  have  brought  some  evidence  in  support  of  M.  Bory's  hypo- 
thesis. The  concluding  remark  on  this  subject,  that  '  these 
are  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  first  view  of  the  phenomena,' 
and  that  our  author  '  does  not  propose  to  decide  the  question,* 
seems  to  us  full  as  likely  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
reader,  as  his  preceding  speculations. 
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After  a  voyage  In  which  a  storm  and  attacks  of  sea-sick- 
Yicss  make  the  principal  figure,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the 
Isle  de  France.  Their  vexations  were  not,  however,  yet  at  an 
end.  Notwithstanding  M.  Bory's  extreme  eagerness  to  land, 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  permission  of  the  oflicers  of" 
health.  Those  precautions  which  in  other  places  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague  and  pestilential 
fevers,  are  here  practised  with  scrupulous  care  against  the 
variolous  contagion.  It  is  very  justly  observed,  that  *  all 
this  trouble  mitjht  be  much  better  emoloved  in  the  inocula- 
tiou  of  the  small  or  cow-pox.'  It  is  remarked  by  how  many 
invisible  channels  this  subtle  poison  might  penetrate  within 
the  limits  of  the  island  ;  and  to  these  is  added,  with  an  illibe- 
rality  of  taste  truly  characteristic  of  the  French,  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  infection  being  brought  back  by  '  a  barbarous  spe- 
culation of  a  hostile  power  capable  of  every  thing.'  We 
ought  to  have  said  the  impossibility  :  our  '  barbarous'  nation 
has  yet  disdained  the  degrading  expedients  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  they  have  yet  left  to  the  French  emperor  and  his 
agents  the  use  of  the  dagger,  the  bow-string,  the  bowl,  and 
the  fusilade. 

At  this  island  the  expedition  w.as  disorganised.  The  com- 
modore appears  to  have  treated  the  savans  very  unhandsomely. 
He  seems  to  have  attended  more  to  the  speculations  of  com- 
merce than  of  science.  Be  the  cause  what  it  will,  the  learned 
men  found  themselves  suddenly  in  a  strange  country  without 
any  adequate  provision.  They  dispersed  themselves  in  va- 
rious directions.  Some,  who  could  do  no  better,  sailed  again 
with  Baudin  :  others,  among  whom  was  our  author,  remained 
in  the  island.  We  thus  lose  sight  of  the  expedition,  and  at- 
tend M.  Bory  in  his  private  excursions.  He  proceeded  to 
survey  the  country;  which  afforded  many  plants  and  animals, 
of  which  he  treats  ably  and  amusingly.  Every  where  he  finds 
traces  of  lava,  and  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  The  very  age  of  the 
world  is  questioned  by  tliis  disciple  of  Brydone,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  many  strata  of  decomposed  lava.  Indeed  we 
have  learned,  at  last,  to  doubt  thq  constant  presence  of  lava 
where  he  thinks  he  finds  it.  A  man  is,  unluckily,  apt  to  get  a 
habit  of  seeing  volcanoes,  and  the  action  of  fire;  and  nothing 
wiil  afterwards  drive  them  out  of  his  head.  Whether  M. 
Bory  is  affected  by  this  disease,  we  cannot  decide  ;  but  we 
grievously  suspect  him  at  times,  though  undoubtedly  he  must 
have  frequently  seen  volcanic  products.  In  his  search  for 
plants  in  the  Nlauritius,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
'  polypodium  arboreum,'  a  fern  of  twenty-five  feet  high, 
which  grew  in  great  beauty.  We  really  wish  M.  Bory  had 
only  written  his  observations  on  zoology  and  botany  •,  in  them 
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he  is  generally  successlul, — but  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out explaining  every  thing  around  him. 

We  have  derived  much  amusement  from  the  perusal  of  his 
accounts  of  the  manners  of  various  animals.  We  have  the 
following  circumstances  of  the  *  blatta  Americana,'  or  '  ka- 
kerlat,'  as  M.  Bory  chooses  to  call  it,  who  never  fails  to  pre- 
fer a  local  or  barbarous  name  to  the  Linnsean  one. 

*  The  kakerlat,  or  kc.ncrelat  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  pest  of  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  It  has  been  carried  from  America 
over  all  the  world.  Thev  who  hive  been  in  warm  countnes,  know 
liow  tonneniing  these  animals  are,  and  how  extremely  numerous 
they  b'^come  on  &hi[)board. 

'  The  kakerlat  has,  it  is  said,  a  terrible  enemy  in  the  green  fly, 
or  sphex  lobata,  which  is  of  a  superb  metallic  colour,  and  of  a 
form  as  elegant  as  that  of  the  former  is  vile ;  to  which  it  adds  an 
amazing  freshness  ;;nd  vivacity.  When  one  is  lucky  enough  to  ob- 
serve it,  it  is  always  seen  in  motion  ;  or,  if  it  reposes  itself,  its 
antennae  or  its  wincrs  are  still  tossed  about. 

'  When  it  wishes  to  deposit  its  pgg!=,  it  seeks  out  a  large  kaker- 
lat, around  which  it  gesticulates,  if  one  may  so  speak,  till  the  ani- 
mal, fatigued  and  confounded  by  the  continual  mcition,  becomes 
stupified,  when  it  darts  down  upon  the  kakerlat,  attacks  it,  and 
plunges  Its  sting  repeatedly  into  the  large  belly  of  its  vanquished 
foe.  It  drugs  it  then,  by  its  long  antennse,  into  a  hole  previously 
prepared;  places  its  eg2;s  in  the  st;  anger  fl  inks  of  the  kakerlat ; 
closes  with  a  cement,  which  it  knows  iaow  to  jjrepare,  the  orifice 
of  the  little  cavity  ;  and  abandons  its  victim  to  the  voracity  of  its 
progeny,  who  soon  develope  themselves. 

*  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  this  war  between  the  green  flies  and 
the  kaktrlat  is  not  more  destructive  ;  and  that  the  former  are  not 
able  to  extirpate  these  animals,  disagreeable  by  their  disgusting 
odour,  by  tlieir  importunity,  and  by  the  mischief  which  they 
cause.  They  eat  every  thing  :  the  leather  of  boots  and  shoes, 
paper,  meat,  candles,  &c.  The  binding  of  books  is  not  safe  from 
their  jaws,  and  the  gr-atest  });ec;uuinns  are  Ecavcely  sufficient  to 
jM-eserve  a  library  at  the  Isle  of  France.  A  kakerlat  had  de- 
voured all  the  surface  of  a  little  tablet  uf  cinnabar,  which  1  had 
Jcft  moist  upon  the  table  wliere  I  jjaintcd.  Next  day,  the  same 
ani;r.;d  having  escaped  from  bets\een  the  leaves  of  ibe  inanuscdpt 
of  the  Voyage  which  I  v^-as  writing,  1  crushed  it  by  a  blow  of  a 
ruler  ;  end  beheld,  to  my  great  astonishment,  spout  out  upon  the 
paj^er  a  most  teauiiful  colour,  apptoarhing  to  carmine,  which  re- 
mained a  long  time  without  losing  any  thing  of  its  brightness,  and 
■without  being  aliered  with  water.' 

Of  another  insect,  the  *  thermes  destructor,  or  karia,'  an 
amusing  anecdote  is  given  : 

*  The  karia  is  less  than  the  thermes  of  Africa  (so  celebrated  for 
the  habitations  which  it  constructs  for  itself),  but  it  is  not  less  ior- 
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midable.  The  finest  trees,  and  the  carpenter's  work,  are  frequently- 
destroyed  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  voracious  karias.  It  is  re- 
lated upon  this  subject,  tiiat  an  intendant  of  the  country,  not 
knowing  very  well  how  to  account  for  a  considerable  deficiency  of 
masts  in  the  royal  magazines,  entered  these  masts  which  were 
missmg  as  so  many  "  masts  unfitted  tor  service  by  the  karias." 
The  minister  was  not  the  dupe  of  this  story  ;  but  he  forgave  the 
intendant,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  him-a  chest  of  files 
(for  which  he  had  not  asked), — ordering  him  to  use  them  to  file 
off  the  teeth  of  the  karias,  the  havonk  committed  by  which  the  00- 
vernment  was  no  longer  able  to  atibrd.' 

Before  M.  Bory  left  the  Isle  of  France,  an  English  squadron, 
under  commodore  Elphinstone,  blockaded  the  island  for  some 
time.  Our  author  offered  his  services;  he  was  employed,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Bourbon.  He  assures  us  that  the  geology 
of  this  Island  is  very  curious.  He  finds  every  where  traces  of 
volcanoes ;  and,  luckily  for  our  faith,  one  is  still  burning. 
The  island  is  extremely  high,  and  rises  every  where  from  the 
shore.  Various  protuberances  cover  this  vast  mass:  which, 
our  author  is  tempted  to  believe,  either  sprung  from  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  or  was  formed  by  successive  layers  of  lava  poured 
from  the  two  fires  of  the  island,  or  is  only  the  remnant  of 
larger  tracts  created  and  destroyed  by  volcanoes.  The  reader 
may,  perhaps,  discover  great  ingenuity  in  these  conjectures ; 
but  they  are  nothing  to  what  we  meet  with  at  page  250, 
where  M.  Bory  announces  a  great  discovery.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  that  in  what  he  calls  '  the  physiognomy  of  this  count- 
try',  he  has  found  a  great  resemblance  to  the  disc  of  the 
moon.  This  similitude,  it  seems,  consists  in  numerous  wa- 
ters, mountainous  ridges,  vast  currents  of  lava-  which  reflect 
no  light,  and  other  mineralogicul  casualties.  We  are  afraid 
this  comparison  is  somewhat  in  Fluellin's  style ;  and  an  un- 
lucky observation  might  have  extended  the  likeness  to  one 
point  more,  not  so  soothing  to  M.  Bory's  fancy, — have  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  Bourbon  may  communicate  to  those 
who  alight  upon  it  some  of  those  mental  qualities  which  the 
auoon  is  reported  to  do. 

Our  author  remainded  a  considerable  time  in  Bourbon, 
which  nraiie  the  imperial  soldier  of  Napoleon  is  not  afraid  to 
retain.  He  traversed  it  in  every  direction,  and  his  narrative 
of  the  journeys  is  almost  always  entertaining.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  and  animals  which 
he  observed,  extending  to  thirty-five  pages,  testifies  the  ar- 
dour and  diligence  of  his  researches.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
enumerate  all,  or  even  part,  of  these.  The  names  of  those 
genera  and  species  which  he  considers  as  new,  would  tend' 
little  to  the  edification  or  instruction  of  our  i-eaders.     With- 
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out  the  descriptions,  the  names  are  no  better  than  empty 
sounds ;  while  of  the  descriptions  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
form  a  fair  or  precise  judgment,  without  the  inspection  of 
specimens.  But  we  must  remind  our  readers  of  the  fall  of 
many  of  the  new  plants  and  animals  proposed  by  a  former  na- 
turalist of  the  same  country,  which  the  accuracy  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  French  metropolis  speedily  reduced  to  already- 
known  species.  In  fact,  our  Gallic  neighbours,  with  un- 
doubted talents  and  genius,  possess  a  mischievous  vanity,  and 
a  petulant  vivacity,  which  the  utmost  care  can  hardly  guard 
from  error.  To  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  discovery 
of  an  unknown  vegetable  or  insect,  a  Frenchman  will  fre- 
quently sacrifice  some  portion  of  accuracy.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  his  resisting  the  delight  of  expounding  a  new- 
theory,  nor  are  many  things  so  seducing  to  his  imagination 
as  the  enviable  character  of  the  sagacious  generaliser. 

M.  de  St.  Vincent  appears  to  have  bestowed  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  attention  upon  the  island  of  Bourbon,  which 
indeed  seems  well  deserving  of  the  examination  it  received. 
His  narratives  of  his  various  expeditions  through  the  interior 
of  the  country,  will  frequently  interest  the  general  reader  who 
seeks  for  amusing  details,  as  well  as  the  philosopher  who  is 
not  to  be  satisfied  without  basalts,  lavas,  rare  plants,  or  unde- 
scribed  animals.  He  engages  our  attention  to  his  account  of 
M.  Poisne,  who  first  introduced  the  culture  of  the  clove  and 
the  nutmeg.  We  are  presented  with  a  melting  letter  from  the 
widow  of  the  gentleman,  and  an  account  of  a  fete  in  honour 
of  his  memory,  the  relation  of  which,  we  are  assured,  drew  tears 
from  the  whole  academy  of  Lyons.  Our  northern  hardness 
of  fibre  perhaps  saved  us  from  a  similar  discharge. 

M.  Hubert,  an  inhabitant  of  this  island,  paid  great  attention 
to  our  author,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  ingenious  and  sci- 
entific man.  Under  this  head,  we  observe  some  remarkable 
facts  stated  of  the  *  arum  cordifohum.'  Madame  Hubert,  the 
aged  mother  of  M.  Hubert,  being  blind,  was  attracted  one  day 
by  the  smell  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant.  Being,  like  most 
other  old  and  blind  women,  very  inquisitive,  she  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  touch  the  blossoms,  the  fragrance  of  which  had  delighted 
her  nostrils.  Some  of  the  flowers  being  brought,  she  was  struck 
with  their  warmth.  Her  son,  hearing  of  this,  examined  them, 
and  found  this  to  be  the  fact.  Those  which  were  developed 
during  the  night,  chiefly  shewed  this  increase  of  temperature, 
which  v/as  greatest  at  sunrise.  We  subjoin  an  extract  of  one 
of  his  experiments  : — A  thermometer  was  surrounded  by  seve- 
ral spadices  before  sun-rise,  and  another  was  kept  for  a 
standard  of  comparison. 
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Several  fine  spadices  tied  round  the  bulb  and  stem  of  the 
thermometer  raised  it  to  45°,  and  twelve  spadices  together  to 
49«.  M.  Hubert  found  three  of  these  spadices  to  discharge  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  under  a  glass  in  twenty- fc^ur  hours.  These 
effects  took  place  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  Immer- 
sion in  cold  water,  spirits  of  wine,  vinegar,  and  €ther,  sus- 
pends this  process  for  a  timq.  When  the  spadix  is  besmeared 
with  oil,  the  heat  immediately  begins  to  diminish.  Our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  many  minute  details.  The  heat, 
in  our  opinion,  arises  from  the  action  of  the  plant  upon  the 
air,  and  from  the  changes  produced  by  the  living  principle 
upon  the  juices,  in  a  way  similar  to  the  production  of  animal 
heat.  It  appears  indeed  by  extracts  which  we  have  not  de- 
tailed, that  the  abstraction  of  fresh  air  always  impedes  the  eli- 
cltation  of  caloric.  M.  Lamarkin  the  year  1777  had  noticed 
a  circumstance  in  the  *arum  Itallcum',  and  suggested  the  pro- 
bablHty  of  the  fact  being  more  general.  The  approbation 
which  we  have  willingly  bestov/ed  upon  these  experiments,  we 
are  unable  always  to  concede  to  the  deductions  from  them. 
It  is  indeed  seldom  that  we  can  long  follow  M.  Eory  without 
being  startled  at  some  one  or  other  of  his  general  observations. 
In  one  place  it  is  stated  that  these  researches  may  chance  to 
interest  those  phllosopliers  who  think  life  to  be  only  a  neces- 
sary faculty  which  results  from  the  exercise  of  organs.  This 
is  certainly  very  profound,  and  most  probably  conceals  some- 
thing yet  more  so,  either  of  which  if  our  reader  cuu  compre- 
hend, he  is  more  fortunate  than  we  have  been.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  this  Is  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting 
parts  of  M.  Bory's  work. 

Y/c  cannot  follow  our  author  through  all  his  perambula- 
tions, though  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  amusement  would 
be  accompanied  by  instruction  in  most  parts  of  such  a  course. 
We  pass  many  particulars  till  the  journey  which  M.  Bory  un- 
dertook to  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  To  this  elevation  he 
ascended  by  an  unusual  route,  much  against  the  will  and  ad- 


^*  We  have  supposed  M.  Hubert  to  use  the  centigrade  thermometer. 
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vice  of  his  friends.  The  difficulties  indeed  appear  to  hare 
been  considerable,  and  to  have  required  great  ardour  and  perse- 
Tcrance  to  overcome.  To  these  physical  disadvantages  were 
added  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  negroes,  who  in  vain 
assured  our  sceptical  author  that  they  had  learned  from  many 
old  natives  of  the  island,  that  the  volcano  was  the  patrimony  of 
the  devil,  and  the  mouth  of  hell :  that  to  white  men  it  was  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  since  ikey  never  returned,  the  demons  reducing 
them  to  slavery  and  employing  them  to  dig  in  the  mountain, 
to  direct  the  course  of  currents  of  lava,  and  to  throw  fuel  on 
the  iires,  under  the  orders  of  negroes  who  were  not  more  spar- 
ing of  lashes  than  the  whites  are  to  their  slaves.  They  even 
assured  our  author  that  they  had  themselves  seen  atar  off 
troops  of  whites  employed  in  this  manner.  In  spite  of  all 
these  obstacles  however  they  proceeded. 

As  usual,  the  journal  of  this  expedition  is  agreeably  diversi- 
fied, like  the  face  of  nature  itself ;  which  delights  us  with  the 
verdure  and  the  beauty  of  its  vegetable  covering,  the  strange- 
ness or  the  rarity  of  its  animal  progeny,  and  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  its  larger  features.  As  our  author  proceeds  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  he  has  bestowed  in  profusion  the  gift  of 
names  upon  the  hills,  the  points,  the  crater  of  the  volcano. 
We  have  the  Piton  Tanjas,  the  point  Jouvancourt,  with  nu- 
merous others,  not  forgetting  the  crater  Bory,  to  which  our 
author  though  with  decent  humility  has  permitted  the  honour 
of  bearing  his  own  name.  He  mentions  a  flow  of  lava  in 
1787,  which  arrived  at  the  sea  in  a  week,  a  distance  of  near 
four  thousand  toises.  This  current  was  eight  hundred  toises 
broad,  from  four  to  ten  deep,  so  that  the  solid  contents  of  this 
stream  were  estimated  at  11,700,000  cubic  toises  which  had 
in  this  short  space  issued  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountain. 
We  have  here  an  account  of  a  curious  volcanic  substance.  Vol. 
II.  p.  221. 

'  I  met  kerc  frequently  a  singular  volcanic  production  dispersed 
amcog  the  scoria  ;  this  was  a  kind  of  balls,  ot"  which  the  hirgest 
did  not  excet.d  afoot  in  diameter,  and  which  appeared  to  me  very 
different  from  the  volcanic  balls  hitherto  described.  Some  of  these 
are  of  the  size  of  an  egg  :  all  are  formed  by  an  exterior  crust  which, 
according  to  the  volume  of  the  ball,  is  more  or  less  than  an  inch 
thick.  This  crust  is  sufficiently  compact,  and  encloses  porous 
luvas,  inegulaily  scorified  with  occasional  cavities.  The  exterior 
surface  of  the  crust  is  pretty  uniform;  but  there  are  sometimes 
fissures  filled  np  with  a  ubite  substance  stony  and  solid,  and  even 
projecting.  The  whole  ball  is  generally  surrounded  by  giatou 
(another  volcanic  production),  which  does  not  adhere  closely 
to  it.  When  it  is  the  sr^me  lava  loaded  with  chrysolites  which  has 
formed  the  graton,  the  compact  layer  in  the  inside  includes  far  the 
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most  part  moisture.     It  is  even  common  to  find  water  in   these 

cavities,  though  externally  the  lava  appear  aUogether  dry.' 

The  fatigues  of  the  ascent  progressively  increased.  The 
hardness  and  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  coldness  of  the 
night  air,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  united  to  harrass  them. 
The  unfortunate  negroes  whom  no  love  of  science  tempted  to 
these  heights,  and  whose  fibre  was  ill  trained  to  bear  the  sharp 
frost  of  an  elevated  region,  almost  sunk  under  the  fatigue. 
Part  of  their  distresses  was  relieved  by  their  arriving  at  one 
of  those  yellow  veins  of  lava  which  are  frequently  to  be  dis- 
cerned on  volcanoes  from  the  lower  ground.  1  he  surface  of 
this  was  solid  and  tolerably  smooth,  and  formed  frequently 
into  fantastic  shapes,  which  M.  I3ory  describes  as  sometimes 
menacing  him  with  a  front  armed  with  formidable  horns, 
putting  on  the  appearance  which  painters  have  given  to  sea- 
monsters,  or  sporting  in  a  thousand  forms,  the  similitudes  of 
various  objects  of  nature  and  of"  art.  M.  Bory  will  have  it 
that  the  fictitious  account  of  the  dragon  is  no  more  than  an 
allegorical  representation,  of  which  the  form  is  derived  from 
these  extraordinary  contortions  of  lava,  and  the  power,  the 
wide  throat,  the  flaming  and  sulphureous  breath,  and  the  dis- 
mal groanings,  from  the  stupendous  phenomena  of  the  volca- 
noes. All  our  globe,  he  asserts,  is  covered  with  traces  of  vol- 
canic revolutions  ;  and  history  has  preserved,  M.  Bory  best 
knows  where,  the  remembrance  of  the  most  dreadful  of  vol- 
canic earthquakes,  which  has  blotted  from  the  face  of  nature  a 
counti-y  as  large  as  Asia  and  Africa.  All  this  absurd  flight 
has  been  introduced  to  account  for  the  necessity  of  inventing; 
a  great  image  to  express  this  tremendous  power,  to  call  from 
the  airy  woz-ld  a  fire-vomiting  animal  as  swift  as  the  lightning, 
and  more  terrible  than  the  thunder.  This  ingenious  emblem, 
he  declares,  is  to  be  found  among  all  ancient  people,  from  the 
Chinese  and  Indians,  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Peruvians, 

At  last  M.  Bory  arrived  at  the  central  crater, which  he  named 
after  Dolomieu,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obsa-ving  the 
Ulterior,  with  the  appearance  of  which  he  was  highly  astonish- 
ed. We  are  compelled  to  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  more 
minute  particulars.  Our  author  notices  the  flames  thrown 
out  to  be  very  small  and  transitory,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet 
in  height,  and  eclipsed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  light 
from  the  fused  niatter.  He  concludes  that  these  are  the  only 
flames  produced  by  volcanoes,  and  that  what  are  commonly 
so  called  are  only  ardent  vapours.  We  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
coincide  with  this  opinion.  It  docs  not  appear  that  vapours 
can  be  heated  to  the  shining  point.  Every  experiment  shows 
tixe  impossibility  of  doing  so.     But.  liquid  lava  may  be  reason- 
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ably  allowed  to  shine :  we  actually  know  that  It  does,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  attribute  what  are  usually  called  flames  to  the 
light  emitted  from  the  melted  substances,  and  refracted  and 
reflected  in  various  directions  by  the  dense  vapours  by  wliich 
they  are  covered. 

M.  Bory  takes  this  occasion  to  combat  Buffbn's  opinion,  that 
the  fire  of  volcanoes  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  vol- 
canic mountains.  In  this  he  has  some  success.  It  apf>ears 
that  though  the  pressure  of  rarified  matter  deep  in  the  earth 
would  not  naturally  force  a  way  at  the  very  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, a  volcano  may  either  commence  at  the  top  and  descend, 
or  the  mountain  may  arise  from  the  volcano.  Earthquakes, 
eruptions  of  lava  near  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  caverns  of 
little  elevation  communicating  with  the  internal  fire,  show  that 
the  source  of  the  mountain  is  deep.  Yet  we  can  by  no  means 
consent  to  accompany  M.  Bory  to  those  profound  abysses  from 
which  he  would  defive  volcanoes.  Without  any  sort  of  proof, 
he  descends  to  these  hidden  regions,  brings  torrents  of  lava 
through  every  obstacle,  penetrates  imaginary  zones  of  chryso- 
lite, and  performs  all  manner  of  extraordinary  work,  as  far  as 
it  suits  a  theory  which  we  have  yet  to  consider. 

There  is  a  singular  kind  of  rampart  round  the  volcano  of 
Bourbon  of  great  extent,  of  which  there  is  a  curious  account. 
It  is  termed  the  Enclos,  and  is  conceived  by  M.  Bory  to  re- 
semble greatly  the  crater  of  an  immense  volcano.  This  moun- 
tain is  very  active,  and  on  some  occasions  causes  great  alarms 
to  the  inhabitants.  Once  it  was  so  outrageous  that  M.  Kriaise, 
a  priest,  was  detached  at  the  head  of  the  Creoles  to  conjure  it 
to  be  more  quiet,  but  with  very  little  success,  as  might  be  easily 
conceived.  This  procession  however  served  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  the  power  of  the  devil  over  the  mountain  ;  for  the 
priest  pronounced  his  anathema  from  the  top  of  a  large  stone, 
2Xt6.  the  succeeding  eruptions  of  lava  have  chanced  to  spare  this 
sacred  relict.  In  many  places  the  lava  has  flowed  over  trees, 
consuming  them  entirely  or  converting  them  to  charcoal, 
which  afterwards  decaying,  leaves  large  holes  distinctly  marked 
with  the  bark  and  smallest  knots  of  the  trees.  At  page  278 
tee  meet  with  the  observation  that  lava  does  not  smoke  but  at 
the  moment  of  congelation,  which  seems  very  surprising.  At 
page  290  we  have  an  account  of  a  current  of  lava  flowing  into 
the  ocean.  A  little  farther  on  are  some  remarks  on  the  *  didus 
iaeptus,  or  droute,'  a  large  bird  of  the  islands  of  France  and 
Bourbon,  which  is  now  extinct.  A  similar  animal  has  been 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Isle  de  Rcdrigue,  but  of  a 
more  perfect  conformation.  M.  Bory's  most  untenable  theory 
of  this  is,  that  Rodrigue  being  older  land  than  Bourbon,  ought 
to  present  species  of  animals  more  perfect,  the  new  soil  not 
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having  had  tune  to  finish  the  formation  of  complete  creatures. 
This  is  all  so  absurd,  that  we  should  be  at  a  loss  what  part  to 
attack  first.  It  is  no  better  tlian  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
equivocal  generation,  only  so  much  more  extravagant  as  the 
animals  attempted  to  be  formed  are  more  perfect.  We  have 
often  heard  of  this  ^vay  of  peopling  the  world,  but  never  could 
find  one  of  its  advocates  who  could  give  any  intelligible  account 
of  the  process.  In  fact,  when  once  a  man  sets  about  creating 
animals,  he  may  be  safely  said  to  have  lost  sight  not  of  philo- 
sophy only,  but  of  common  sense. 

At  page  388  a  singular  circumstance  is  related  of  the  pahn 
trees  in  Bourbon.     When  the  air  is  perfectly  calm  the  leaves 
of  these  trees  are  uniformly  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
island.  M.  Bory,  who  is  sure  to  account  for  every  phenomenou 
either  right  or  wrong,  very  gravely  supposed  this  to  arise  from. 
the  attraction  of  the  central  mountains.     Jf  the  observation  be 
really  just,  it  is  very  curious,and  in  a  great  measure  unaccount- 
able.    But  to  our  ideas  the  supposition  of  attraction  causing 
such  an  inclination  of  the  leaves,  is  altogether  improbable.    \xt 
this  part  of  the  work  are  many  valuable  observations  upon  ba- 
salt.    Unhappily,  however,  our  author,  biassed  by  his  theory, 
talks  of  basalt,  trap,  and  trappean  lava,  in  such  terms,  that  it 
is  frequently  impossible  to  say  what  he  means.     The  confusion 
of  basalts  and  lavas  has  already  done  much  mischief  in  geology^ 
and  seems,  from  the  specimen  before  us,  not  yet  to  have  com- 
pleted its  work.     M.  Bory  is,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  a 
very  fiery  philosopher,  and  sees  nothing  without  marks  of 
fusion.     On- this,  however,  we  are  obliged  slightly  to  touch, 
and  to  pass  over  many  other  parts  of  the  work,  which  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  di°scuss.     In  the  third  volume  he  gives  ait 
account  of  a  second  journey  to  the  top  of  the  volcano,  which  is 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  attention.     1  his  also  we  can  only 
recommend  in  general  terms,  and  proceed  to  Chap.  xxii.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  focus  of  M.  Bory's  book.     In  it  are 
concentrated  all  the  pith  of  his  observations,  and  the  %^ery 
quintessence  of  his  hypotheses.     Mounted  on  the  pinnacle  of 
l^e  volcanic  hills,  he  casts  his  eyes,  like  Jupiter  in  a  thunder- 
storm, on  the  scene  below,  to  look  where  he  would  strike.  His 
ideas,  he  assures  us,  waxed  grand.     In  the  midst  of  volcanic 
ruins  he  resolved  to  account  for  every  thing  around  him.    The 
disorder  of  nature  fatigued  his  spirit,  it  is  true,  but  did  not 
restrain  it  from  exertion.     In  these   scenes,  'and  with  these 
feelings,  he  theorised  on  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  was 
tempted,  as  he  honestly  tells  us,  to  consider  himself  as  a  being 
of  a  superior  nature. 
To  explain  the  formation  ©f  Bourbon,  INT.  Bory  thinks  It 
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necessary  to  advert  to  the  origin  of  our  whole  planet:  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  professes  to  carry  the  torch  of  observatioa 
from  the  bottom  of  the  abysses  to  the  crusty  tops  of  mountains-, 
and  to  perform  several  similar  exploits,  which  v/ill  probably  b^ 
found  considerably  more  easy  in  theory  than  in  practice.     He 
guesses  that  our  g'obe,  after  it  \^-as  formed,  long  nourished  no 
animals  but  those  of  the  ocean,  or  at  least  only  gigantic  crea- 
tures v/hose  race  is  now  extinct,  because  our  aged  planet  has 
failed  in  its  powers  of  perpetuating  them.     Why  will  he  not 
allow  these  animals  to  become  extinct  by  the  same  process 
T\'hich  has  extirpated  from   our  island  the  wild   ox   and   the 
wolf?     '  These  races,'  he  adds,  'have  made  way  for  more 
feeble  generations,  whose  sad  fate  it  is  to  attest  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  glob^.'   He  asserts,  what  the  Huttonians  will  not 
readily  concede,  that  no  remains  of  living  matter  are  to  be 
found  in  primitive  hills.    In  the  face  of  all  facts,  he  denies  the 
stratification  of  these  hills  in  many  instances.     We  think  the 
very  reverse  cf  his  opinions  can  be  solidly  sustained :  that  the 
primitive  hills  are  stratified ;  that  they  shew  strong  marks  of 
their  formation  by  water  ;  and  sometimes,  though  rai-ely,  con- 
tain, animal  remains.     He  allows,   indeed,  the  sea  to  have 
washed  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills ;  and  he  supposes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  water  to  have  preceded  those  of  the  dry  land. 
All  this  however  is  pure  hypothesis  ;  and  he  has  still  to  raise 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  our  globe,  or  to  remove  the  ocean 
that  covered  them  :  and  to  perform  the  yet  harder  task  of 
peopling  the  new  earth  with  its  endless  races  of  animals,  and 
to  clothe  its  naked  surface  with  the  luxuriancy  and  verdure  of 
the  vegetable  creation. 

Our  author  seems  disposed  to  adopt  the  Idea  of  Buubn^ 
that  tiie  earth  is  a  fragment  struck  off  the  sun,  which  retained 
a  great  deal  of  heat,  but  was  not  actually  fused.  He  procures 
,  an  atmosphere  for  this  new  globe  from  some  stray  comet 
which  passes  at  the  necessary  moment.  From  this  atmosphere 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  precipitated  during  the  cooling  of 
the  planet.  This  he  calls  the  second  epoch  of  the  globe.  In 
these  waters  many  beings  lived,  heaven  knows  how  produced, 
and  began  to  accumulate  themselves,  and  to  increase  the  solid 
contents  of  the  earth.  The  sea  then  was,  we  are  told,  the  at- 
mosphere, especially  for  fishes,  who  bore  the  same  relsiion  to 
creatures  iU  the  bottom  of  the  deep  as  birds  do  to  land  ani- 
mals. This,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  is  equally  true  now, 
as  it  ever  was  before.  Now  comes  the  third  epoch ;  when  the 
water,  finding  its  way  through  fissures  in  the  externa!  crust 
of  the  globe,  carried  along  with  it  calcareous  principles,  and 
facilitated  a  general  fusion  of  this  incandescent  centre  of  the 
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cartli,  while  the  vapours  formed  earthquakes  and  explosions 
which  raised  the  summits  of  the  primitive  mountains  abovs 
the  surRice  oftlie  ocean.  M.  Bory,  with  some  reason,  here 
entreats  his  reader  not  to  regard  all  this  as  the  dream  of  a 
traveller  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  abandoning  himself  to 
the  feelmgs  suggested  by  his  elevated  situation.  But  how  this 
theory  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  stratification  of  some  of  the 
primary  mountains,  with  the  phenomena  of  slate,  schistus,  &c. 
we  are  yet  to  learn.  He  remarks,  that  in  the  old  continents 
the  chains  of  mountains  run  from  east  to  west,  but  in  the  new 
from  north  to  south,  which  he  seems  to  think  a  proof  of  his 
theory.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  eruptions  produced 
as  he  conceives,  would  have  any  thing  at  all  regular  in  their 
operation.  Nor  is  it  more  easy  to  reconcile  this  theory  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  secondary  strata,  which  contain  remains 
of  land  animals,  and  very  frequently  of  land  vegetables  :  and 
if  these  be  allowed  by  him  to  arise  in  any  way  from  previously, 
formed  land,  this  turns  out  to  be  no  better  than  a  bad  modi- 
fication of  the  Huttonian  doctrine. 

Trap,  basalt,  granite,  and  whntever  else  cannot  be  accounted 
for  otherwise,  M.  Bory  boldly  fetches  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  which  he  holds  to  be  extremely  hot.    '  Thus,'  says  he, 
*by  a  subterranean  fire  which  realises  the  Tartarus  of  antiquity, 
it  is  that   substances  which  perhaps  em.anated  from   the  sun 
have  been  restored  to  the  influence  of  his  rays,  and  drav/n 
fiom  shades  where  they  seemed  to  have  been  plunged  for 
ever  !'  Descending  from  this  strain  of  sublimity,  he  expresses 
a  Whistonlan  terror  that  the  sea  is  too  probably  diminishing, 
and  will  finally  disappear,  leaving  the  globe  to  be  burnt  to 
ashes  by  its  central  fire.     The  considerable  experience  of  some 
thousand  years  might  serve  to  convince  most  sober-minded, 
men,  that  we  are  safe  from  this  fate.     The  moon,  M.  Borjr 
affirms,  has  already  suffered  all  this.   That  satellite  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  a  frightful  mass  of  crater  and  rocks,  where  volca- 
noes have  destroyed  every  thing  and  dried  up  the  seas,  whicii 
accidents  must  have  happened  sooner  in  the  moon  than  on 
the  earth,  from  their  proportional  masses  :  though  one  would 
think  that  if  the  mass  were  less,  the  central  fire  would  be  less, 
too.     In  all  this,  which  is  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  can  well 
be  conceived,  there  are  no  difficulties  made  in  disposing  of  the 
vraters  of  the  sea.     It  may  be  allow^ed  to  convert  them  into 
vapour,  but  what  is  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  this  vapour 
again  .''     We  cannot  spare  room  to  enter  into  further  details 
of  the  theory,  thougli  in  this  chapter  are  to  be  found  many 
rare  specimens  of  cosmogonical  invention.     "We  commit  them 
to  the  mercy  of  the  reader. 

At  page  169  we  find  another  strange  allusion  to  the  dldia 
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ineptusy  which  is  here  styled  *  the  fruit  of  the  inexperience  of  u 
land  in  too  great  a  haste  to  produce,  and  which  had  not  be- 
stowed on  this  bird  a  more  determined  form,  than  on  the  ve- 
getables of  its  forests  and  the  moUusca  of  its  waters,' 

After  a  long  residence  in  Bourbon,  M.  Bory  at  last  left  that 
island  to  return  home.  He  was  detained,  however,  three 
months  at  the  Mauritius.  He  intended  to  have  visited  at  this 
time  the  Sechelles  and  perhaps  Madagascar.  We  regret  that 
he  was  pi-evented  by  the  sailing  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
to  proceed  to  Europe.  Before  his  departure  he  enters  into 
some  political  considerations  on  the  Indies,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  better  founded  than  his  other  discussions :  we 
forbear  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  subject.  On  his  voyage 
he  continued  to  prosecute  with  success  his  zoological  enquiries. 
He  mentions  a  species  of  the  physalia,  which  when  rubbed  on 
the  navel  produces  violent  laughter.  M.  Bory  conjectures 
that  this  may  be  the  Sardonic  grin  :  we  hope  the  publication 
of  his  work  has  not  procured  him  any  practical  illustration  of 
his  doubts. 

He  arrived  safely  at  St.  Helena,  which  is  the  fourth  and 
last  principal  island  of  the  African  sea.  We  mention  this  be- 
cause no  person  without  such  information  could  possibly  have 
imagined  that  Teneriffe,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  St.  Helena, 
held  so  high  a  rank.  Upon  the  last  of  these  islands  very  little 
is  said.  M.  Bory  was  not  permitted  to  go  through  the  coun- 
try. By  the  help  of  a  good  sight,  however,  (if  our  author  had 
been  a  Scotchman,  we  might  have  thought  of  the  second-sight,) 
he  concluded  the  whole  to  be  as  usual  of  volcanic  origin.  He 
was  hospitably  treated  by  the  governor,  of  the  charms  of  whose 
daughters  he  seems  to  have  had  a  due  sense.  It  is  highly 
edifying  to  observe  with  what  care  he  composed  his  face  to  the 
due  quantum  of  respect  to  that  gentleman,  and  how  seriously 
cautious  he  was  to  appear  neither  too  humble  nor  yet  too 
haughty  for  the  glory  of  his  country.  None  but  a  French- 
man w^ould  have  thought  himself  of  such  importance  in  such 
a  situation. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  volume  is  a  letter  from  M.  Hubert, 
concerning  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Bourbon.  M.  Bory 
concluded  kis  voyage  by  a  safe  return  to  France.  To  the 
whole  is  Added  a  very  good  index,  by  which  a  ready  reference 
may  be  had  to  any  part  of  the  work. 

AVith  regard  to  the  general  merits  of  this  performance,  we 
are  happv  to  be  able  to  pronounce  rather  a  favourable  verdict. 
It  abounds  with  curious  observation,  and  amusing  detail.  If 
our  love  of  science  wiii  not  permit  us  to  coincide  with  the  vi- 
sionary doctrines  which  it  contains,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
our  censures  Ixave  been  limited,  but  our  commendation  con- 
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}fi<lei?able.  Whether  any  political  views  suggested  tl^Js  expe- 
dition, or  what  these  were,  we  feel  ourselves  incompetent  to 
decide.  The  eye  of  suspicion  is  naturally  fixed  upon  every 
povement  of  the  Frepch  goyernpient,  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  cpjisjder  as  concealing  hostile  approaches  under 
the  mask  of  renewed  friendship.  But  there  are  no  grounds 
in  this  work  for  such  inferences ;  nor  is  any  account  there 
given  of  the  occurrences  of  Baudjn's  voyage  after  his  departure 
jfrom  the  Mai^ritius. 


Art.  II. — Polens  Staatsveranderungan   und  Ictzte   Vetrfassung 
von  F.  J.  Jthaly  LL.  D. 

The  Revoluijcns  and  last  Constittdion  of  Poland,  by  F.  y.  Jihalf 
LL.  D.  81/i'.     Vienna,   1C04. 

THE  first  part  of  this  work  is  the  same  a?  in  the  edition 
published  in  the  year  1 794  ;  the  secqnd  and  third  parts  are 
entirely  new,  an4  relate  to  very  important  questions.'  What 
have  Poland  and  Galicia  gained  by  their  subjection  to  Austria, 
and  by  the  la^vvs  and  administration  introduced  by  the  Austrian 
goyernment  ?  In  the  sepond  part  tl>is  question  is  considered  a§ 
to  the  religion  j  in  the  third  a?  to  the  situation  of  the  noblesse, 
the  bourgeois,  and  the  peasantry.  A  fourth  part  is  promised, 
in  which  will  be  given  the  history  and  statement  of  the  ma- 
nufactures, finances,  trade,  administration  of  justice,  and  semi- 
naries of  education,  so  that  the  whole  work  may  be  considered 
;^s  a  complete  statistical  account  of  palicia  and  Aus|:riau  Po- 
land. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  second  part  are  the  Jews,  dissident?, 
catholic  clergy  jn  ^^qland,  ecclesiastical  reformations  and  tole- 
ration in  Galicia.  Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  JeT,vs  have 
upon  the  whole  liyed  in  gre^if  security,  and  enjoyed  the  freest 
toleration,  in  Poland.  The  alterations  made  in  their  political 
regulations  and  for  their  instruction,  are  related  :  but  it  seems 
that  since  j  793  little  has  been  done  j  and  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Homberg,  the  superinteudant  cf  the  Jewish  schools  in 
Galicia,  and  now  living  at  Vienna,  which  had  in  view  the 
improvement  of  his  countrymen,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
supporteci.  The  author  is  of'  opinion,  that  for  the  political 
improvement  of  the  Jews,  it  is,  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  live  separate  ^roni  .tixe  <;hristian.s»  and,  having  waste 
Jands  assigned  to  thexii,  shpuld  npt  be  permitted  to  procure 
any  sustenance  but  what  they  gained  themselves  by  their  own 
labour  from  the  earth. "  Thu*  they  would  be  compelled  to 
^pply  to  agriculture  which  they  now  abhor,  and  would  be 

',;  App,  VqL  4.         '  ■'    ■  l\  h 
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drawn  off  from  usury  and  low  arts,  by  which  they  are  a  nuf-. 
sunce-to  the  state.  '  '^^ 

The  history  of  the  dissidents  in  Poland  is  replete  with  in- 
struction, and  it  is  related  with  impartiality.  For  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  the  inquisition  could  never  take  deep  root  in 
the  country.  Dissidents  were  at  times  persecuted  ;  but  in  the 
iyear  1569  more  than  half  of  the  diet,  and  even  of  the  senate, 
were  not  of  the  catholic  persuasion.  In  the  history  of  the 
attempt  at  the  union  of  the  eastern  churches  in  Russia,  Pe- 
dolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  Engel's  History  of  the  latter  place 
inight  have  been  consulted  with  great  advantage ;  as  in  it  are 
displayed  the  ills  that  flowed  from  this  unfortunate  attempt. 
It  should  also  have  been  noticed,  that  the  unitarians  who 
were  expelled  out  of  Poland  in  the  year  1658,  found  for  tlje 
most  part  a  retreat  in  Sieben-blirgen,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  form  a  legal  settlement,  and  to  the  present  day  have  per- 
sisted in  the  faith  for  which  they  were  at  first  banished  from, 
their  own  country.  Since  tlie  year  16^0  no  dissident  has  been 
permitted  to  have  a  place  in  the  senate  :  and  in  171 8  Piotrow- 
ski,  the  last  protestant  delegate,  was  ejected  from  the  diet. 
The  more  intolerance  prevailed  in  Poland,  the  nearer  ap- 
proaches were  made  to  its  ftnal  ruin. 

In  the  third  part  the  author  has  displayed  great  skill  h\  con- 
trasting the  situation  of  the  different  ranks  of  gentry,  bur- 
gesses, and  peasantry,  under  their  ancient  and  present  govena- 
ment.  ^Phc  laws  and  administration  of  Austria  appear  «o 
great  advantage,  compared  wiih  those  of  Poland  ;  and  evesfy 
order  in  the  state  has  been  a  gainer  by  the  change  of  an  aris- 
tocratical  government,  continually  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  anarchy,  for  the  settled  regulations  of  monarchy.  The 
lower  classes  in  particular  may  rejoice.  They  had  before  nei- 
ther liberty  nor  protection.  They  were  treated  with  the  ut- 
most contempt  by  their  superiors  ;  a  contempt  almost  as  grest 
as  the  Irish  gentry  entertain  for  their  peasantry,-— but  in  Ireland 
the  peasant,  however  despised,  had  some  means  of  redress, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  denied  to  the  wretched  slaves  in 
Poland.  The  author's  mode  of  thinking  upon  this  subject 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  ;  i-  -  . 

..r!f  •'.'- 
'  The  state,  as  ?ome  would   make  us  believe,  need  not  entertain 

the  least  concern  on  the  situation  of  the  [)eople,  provided  a  jiroper 
pnUtical  catechism  be  taught  them, 'arid  that  the/  are  well  instruct- 
ed in  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  the  state,  and  their  superiors. 
A  peo{)Ie,  tieutfd  in  this  manner,  would  turn  a  deafear*to  flll-se- 
ducers,  and  the  goveriiment  m'^ht  <fepend  upotv  them  asits  steadiest 
supporters,  and  most  zealous  defenders,'  ' 
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Theatraes. 

An  Historic  at  and  Critical  Dissertation  on  Theatrical  Represen-^ 
tations.     By  J.  L.  R.     Zvo.     Lisbon. 

PORTUGAL  has  never  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  literar 
tnre.    The  name  of  Camoens  alone  rescues  it  from  obscurity  ;  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  diflicult  to  find  anovher  Portuguese  author 
whose  works  have  been  of  suflicient  distinction  to  extend  his 
name  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.    'I'he  highest  emi- 
nence  in  letters  and  in  arms  which  she  ever  attained,  was  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries.  Since  that  period  her  literature  (as  we  shall 
shortly  observe  of  that  of  her  Spanish   neighbour)  declined 
with  her  political  importance,  and  almost  expired  with  the 
above-mentioned  illustrious  poet.     1  he  magnanimity  of  Ema- 
nuel the  Great  cave  encouragement  to  science  at  honje,  while 
•purope  was  dazzled  bythe  splendour  of  the  Portuguese  ?ichieve- 
ments  in  Asia.     In  his  reign  the  court  of  Lisbon  ^as  su- 
pereminently distinguished  for  taste  and  elegance,  and  was  the 
resort  at  once  of  science  and  politeness,  at  the  time  that  the 
discoveries  and  conquests  made  by  his  subjects  'm  the  East, 
established  Portugal  into  an  immense  empire,  r,nd  extended 
wide   the  fame  of  her  niilitary  prowess.     But  fhese  golden 
davs  were  of  short  duration.     When  it  is  r.e':aembered  that  the 
Inquisition,  that  tribunal  so  hostile  to  every  exertion  of  the 
human  intellect,  was  introdiiced  by  the  successor  of  Emanuelf, 
it  will  be  needless  to  bring  forward  any  ether  proof  that  in 
(that  prince  learning  did  not  meet  with  a  patron.     The  muses 
fled  to  more  northern  countries,  where  the  fostering  influence 
of  the  Reformation,  as  in  England,  or  the  relaxed  spirit  of  po- 
pery, as  in  France,  afforded  the.m  ^  more  congenial  asylum. 
The  romantic  spirit  of  th?  Quixotic   Sebastian  hastened  the 
downfal  of  the  grandeur  of  his  country,  which  was  not  de- 
laved  by  the  feeble  and  superannuated  ecclesiasticf  who  suc- 
ceeded him.     While  subject  to  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  Spain,  hc;r 
interests  pf  every  kf,i74  '^^^^'^  jjeglerted,  or  only  made  subser- 
:vient  to  the  views  of  her  ambitious  and  domineering  mastery. 
The  revolution  gf  i6^\o  is  the  last  instance  of  spirit  or  enter- 
orize  displayed  ia  tjxe  an;-jal?  of  Poi  tugal ;   governed  by  a  sue- 
session  of  weak?  despotic,  and  superstitious  pi-inces,  neglectful 
.vjilike  of  their  own  and  their  country's  reputation,  she  has  gra- 
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dually  languished  into  imbecility  ;  and  that  nation,  once  the 
njistr'ess  of  Asia  and  the  admiration  of  Europe,  has  sunk  into, 
the  most  degrading  insignificance. 

-  Still,  amidst  innumerable  disadvantages,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  it,  the  liveliness  of  the  native 
genius  of  the  Portugueze  has  occasionally  manifested  itself, 
-and  that,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  European 
nations  are  apt  to  imagine.  Those  who  have  resided  in  Por- 
tugal, and  had  an  opportunity  of  becommg  acquainted  with 
the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
genius  by  the  inquisition,  the  clergy,  and  the  nature  of  the 
government  in  general,  as  well  as  by  almost  every  individual 
sovereign  and  minister  (the  patriotic  Pombal  not  excepted), 
have  reason  to  be  surprised  that  a  book  should  ever  issue 
from  the  press. 

7"he  sciences  in  which  Portugal  seems  to  be  least  deficient 
are,  perhaps,  music,  poetry,  and  the  histrionic  art :  in  all  of 
which  she  may  bear  a  comparison,  by  no  means  disadvantar 
geous,  with  France ;  and  though  the  latter  may  be  more  ar- 
tificially correct,  yet  the  former  is  infinitely  more  simply  ele- 
gant, more  replete  with  the  unaffected  genuine  expression  of 
cultivated  yet  uncorrupted  nature  ;  if  her  defects  be  greater, 
her  beauties  on  the  other  hand  are  more  numerous  and  more 
unequivocal,  consequently  her  capacity  for  improvement 
more  considerable.  Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  if  the  Por.,^ 
tugaese  persist  in  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  and  could  be 
induced  to  confide  in  their  own  native  powers  without  having 
recourse  to  the  servile  imitation  by  which  they  tio.',v  fetter 
themselves,  their  superiority  must  soon  be  evident. 

The  *  Historical  and  Critical  Dissertation'  now  before  us,  is 
divided  by  the  author  into  nine  sections. — First, '  Definition 
and  division  of  theatric  representations.'  This  section  con- 
sists of  little  n:\ore  than  an  enumeration  of  the  divers  conceits 
of  sci-disant  philosophers  on  the  subject  in  question  ;  which 
consist  of^  trite,  superficial,  and  generally  weak  remarks,  oa 
the  good  or  evil  arising  from  dramatic  exhibitions.  ^"^ 

The  writer  then  treats  of  '  the  origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  their  objects.'  From  thispartof  thework  the  classical  reader 
(a  species  of  readers,  however,  not  very  common  in  Portugal) 
will  not  (Jerive  much  Instruction ;  as  it  is  but  an  imperfect  ac- 
count of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  Bentley's  Phalaris,  and  the  Travels  of  Ana- 
charsis.  With  the  two  former  of  these  works  our  author 
is  not  unacquainted,  though  he  has  not  made  a  very  judicious 
use  of  them.     Of  the  others  he  sdems  to  be  entirely  ignorant. 

His  information  is  not  much  more  correct,  nor  more  inte- 
resting, in  the  su(;ccc4ing  gection,  where  he  dwells  pretty 
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Wluch  at  large  upon  'the  theatrical  representations  of  the  Ro- 
mans.' He  declaims,  with  mofe  zeal  than  judgment,  against  ■ 
the  lamentable  errors  of  wliicli  paganism  was  the  cause  in 
theatrical  as  well  as  all  other  human  transactions ;  and,  with 
equal  piety  and  prolixity,  quotes  by  wholesale  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers.  These  arguments  we  shall  not  lav  before  our 
readers,  presumuig  thnt  they  would  excite  less  interest,  and  pro- 
duce less  conviction  here,  tiian  in  the  au:hor's  native  country. 

"We  proceed  to  tlie  account  of  the  '  reform  and  notable 
change  which  was  introduced  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  by 
christian  princes.'  Our  author  here  regales  us  with  the  opi- 
nions of  certain  men  of  science  and  probity  (i.  e.  of  ignorant 
and  prejudic'^d  bigots)  j  and  a  second  edition  of  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers,  most  of  which  are  in  a  high  degree  ridicu- 
lous and  inconsistent,  on  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  theatre. 
For  in!3tance  :  One  of  the  fathers  (St.  Thomas)  proposes  the 
question  *  whether  in  amusement  there  can  be  any  virtue  ?'  After 
discussing  the  point  in  no  very  acute  logic,  he  pronounces  in  the 
affirmative.  He  then  proceeds  to  ask  *  if  in  the  superfluity  of 
amusement  there  can  be  sin  ?'  This  point  he  proves,  to  his  own 
satisfAction,  by  a  number  of  sophistical  arguments,  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  controverted,  and  by  which  he  also  proves  himself 
■a  very  weak  reasoner  ;  and  thus  irrevocably  condemns  all  Avri- 
ters,  readers,  aetoi's,  and  spectators,  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
farce. 

The  '  objections  against  the  permission  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentations among  christians,'  in  the  fiftJi,,  are  more  reasonable 
'than  the  childish  and  superstitious  contents  of  the  preceding 
sections.  The  author  q:iotes  Amelot,  who  says  that  '  comedies 
teach  licentiousness,'  and  Livy,  who  calls  them  '  intolerable 
follies,'  and  Ouintilian,  who  thought  th^m  an  amusement 
which  ought  to  be  prouihited  to  youth,  till  they  had  reached 
an  age  '  quando  mores  fuerint  in  tuto.' 

lu  the  next  section  he  '  answers  these  objections  ;'  and  ob- 
serves, that  the  exhibitions  in  question,  whenever  they  vio- 
late the  laws  of  decorum,  also  violate  the  rules  and  precepts 
of  the  art,  and  ought  therefore  doubly  to  be  condemned. 

Our  author's  opinion,  that,  *  upon  the  whole,  theatrical 
representations  are  riot  only  to  be  approved  of,  but  even  ne- 
cessary in  a  well-regulated  state,'  is  somewhat  questionable. 
He  adduces  political  motives,  why  the  legislature  should  per- 
Init  them  :  as,  *  to  persuade  the  people  tliat  happiness  consists 
less  in  the  possession  of  things,  thaft  in  the  contempt  of 
them  j  that  virtue  procures  and  Tcqliir^s  no  rccompence  but 
itself;  and  that  there  is  not  any  i^te;ies1,  however  great,  which 
•©u^ht  to  oblige  an  honourable  man  to  commit  any  basen.ew/ 
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"J^hese  stoical  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theatres  deservi*' 
&3  little  notice  as  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  fathers  who  lived  some  hundred  years  ago  j 
or  the  similar  ones  in  vcigue  among  the  Jeremy  CoUyers  of  our 
ov;n  times.  Surely  the  effect  of  the  theatre  upon  the  public 
mind,  generally  speaking,  is  neutral ;  though  the  seductive  in- 
tluence  of  licentious,  irreligious,  or  inflammatory  writing,  must 
manifestly  haveaperniciouseflect, especially  on  the  lower  orders 
of  people  ;  in  which  case  the  voice  of  the  public  cannot  "be 
too  loud  in  condemning}  nor  the  arm  of  the  legislature  too 
severe  in  punishing  them.  Otherwise,  who  ever  went  to  the 
theatre  for-  the  purpose  of  being  instructed,  or  who  ever  came 
instructed  out  of  it .' 

In  the  eighth  section  cur  author  observes,  that  *  the  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  the  theatre,  call '  for  an  eitectual  and 
speedy  remedy,'  and  thinks  that  'this  desirable  object  is  by  no 
yneans  diiiicult  to  be  accomplished.'  As  a  principal  instrument 
towards  this  accomplishment,  he  recommends  the  establish- 
ment Oi  a  censor  ;  and  supports  his  opinion  by  many  judi- 
cious and  pertinent  remarks. 

The  conclusion  consists  of  *  a  general  view  of  dramatic 
jpoetry,'  and  further  observations  on  the  benefits  to  be  de-^ 
rived  from  the  stage,  which,  he  thinks,  '  might  be  made 
subservient  to  the  promotion  of  mirth  among  the  people^ 
might  tend  to  manifest  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  statCj 
and  might  be  conducive  to  inspire  the  people  with  patri- 
otism and  the  love  of  virti^.e,  and  to  teach  them  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  indolence.'  If  these  lattei-  objects  could  be 
brought  about,  the  labours  and  writiirgs  of  our  author  would 
not  be  in  vain  ;  for  there  is  no  European  country  where  pa- 
triotism is  at  so  low  an  ebb,  where  virtue  is  so  little  cherished, 
and  where  the  evils  of  indolence  at-e  so  mournfully  predomi- 
nant, as  in  Portugal. 

The  mxerits  of  this  woi-k  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  consi- 
derable. The  writer  is  infeHor  to  many  of  his  contempora^ 
ries  in  information  and  talents  :  he  is  sometimes  apt  to  quote 
opinions,  and  refer  to  facts,  which  he  either  does  not  under- 
stand, or,  what  is  more  probable,  has  not  judgment  enough  td 
appropriate  to  his  own  views.  Still  he  is  a  friend  of  virtue-,  as 
Well  as  of  the  theatre. 
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A^T.v  IV. — Voyage  siir  la  Scene  des  six  der tilers  Livres  de 
rEfieidgy  suivi  de  quelques  Observations  stir  le  Latium 
tnoderne, 

travels  over  the  Scene  of  the  six  last  Boohs  of  the  Eneid,  tvith  some 
Observations  on  modern  Latium.  By  Charles  Victor  de 
Bonstettett,  late  Bailiff  of  Nion,  Iffc.  8w.  Geneva.  1 8 04. 
Imported  by  de  Conchy. 

THE  labours  of  the  learned  reiHind  us  of  Virgirs  de- 
scription of  the  bees.  Somej  after  Jong  foraging  abroad, 
exploring  the  relics  of  ancient  gnindenrj  or  traversing  the 
scenes  of  mighty  exploits,  return  home  crura  thymo  flenee, 
loaded  with  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  while  others  6nera 
accipiuut  venicntum^  relieve  the  wanderer  of  his  burden, 
and  store  the  honey  in  the  comb.  What  departm^ent  of 
th«  swarm  may  fee  most  fitly  assigned  to  the  reviewer  of 
books,  admits  of  a  dispute.  By  some,  perhaps,  he  may  be 
admitted  to  the  honourable  but  invidious  office  of  chiving 
off  the  intruding  drone  from  the  hive  ;  while,  we  fear,  some  , 
few,  especially  among  such  as  have  been  stung,  will  be  hi-  -. 
clined  to  allow  him  no  higher  province  than  that  of  buzz- 
ing and  fluttering  about  its  entrance — mnssant  oras  et  limina 
circum.  We  are  bow  to  report  the  success  of  one  of  these 
out-door  labourers,  who  has  been  lately  collecting  sweets  on 
the  batiks  of  'the  Tibet.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  drop  our 
metaphor,  and  return  to  sober  truth.  .    . 

The  Bryantian  controversy,  which  has  indu';ed  so  many  of 
^ur  Own  countrvitien  to  examine  the  scene  of  the  Iliad,  \vas 
perhaps  the  ultiitiate  cause  which  suggested  to  M.  de  B.  the 
propriety  of  paying  Virgil  the  same  compliment  by  visiting 
the  shore  of  Latium.  Indeed,  of  the  two  countries,  more 
additional  light  may  now  be  expected  from  researches  on  the 
Laurentian  coast,  than  in  the  plain  of  Troy.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  comparative  proximity  of  the  Roman  poet  to  our 
'own  times,  all  other  circumstances  supposed  the  same,  atfords 
a  presumption  that  the  features  of  the  count;  y  which  he  dc- 
lineateis,.  are  less  changed  than  those  of  the  country  about 
Troy ;  tfdess  indeed  Virgil  has  described  them  exactly  as 
they  existed  in  the  time  of  Eneas, — a  supposition  which 
M.  de  B.  seems  to  take  for  granted,  though  it  is  much  less 
probable  than  that  he  drew  from  nature  as  she  then  presented 
herself  to  his  eyes,  making  allowances  indeed  for  the  embel- 
lishments of  art  which  had  taken  place  between  the  days  of 
Eneas  and  his  own.  Again,  after  so  many  visits  to  the  banks 
■of  the  Simois,  nothing  very  interesting  from  its  novelty  can 
now  be  expected  to  be  gleaned  1r  that  quarter.  But  the 
shoi'e  of  Latium  is  a  spot  still  to  be  explored  and  illustrated.. 
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Most  of  those  who  have  published  an  account  of  these  pbctS 
ftom  oculsr  investigation,  as  Lipsius,  Vulpius,  and  othersj 
have  beeti  better  acquainted  with  books  than  with  nature,  6v 
With  mankind  r  and  thougli  they  are  venerable  for  their  deep 
erudition,  still  thev  have  left  sufficient  room  for  farther  eluci-» 
dation  from  the  advances  made  bv  later  times  in  natural  his- 
it'ory  and  philosophy,  and  particularly  in  the  histoiy  of  man* , 

*  Natural  history,*  this  author  justly  observes,  *  presents  at 
(Every  step  some  fact  or  other  which  throws  light  upon  the  history 
of  man;  and,  if  so  few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  explairi 
the  one  by  the  other,  it.  is  because  naturalists  have  troubled  them- 
selves very  little  about  antiquities,  :lnd  antiquarians  still  less  about 
natural  hislnry.  When  once  the  sciences  are  developed,  there 
will  spring  from  their  alliance  results  which  Cannot  be  foreceeni'^ 

^6r  is  it  ^t  all  a  subject  of  wonder  that  sd  few  Have  dnder* 
taken  to  explore  this  coast  j  because  the  coiintry  itself,  in  its 
present  state,  holds  but  very  little  irtdticement  to  travellers, 
excepting  the  circumstance  of  its  having  formed  the  scene  of 
that  interesting  series  of  events  recorded  in  the  six  last  books 
bf  the  Eneid.  *  Hospitis  ^ncge  gloria  sola  manet.'  The 
only  charms  which  it  now  offers  to  the  spectatoi-,  arise  frOni 
tiie  reflections  which  he  carried  in  his  own  breast. 

*  All  this  country  of  Latinus  and  the  Rutuli,'   says  M.  de  Bi 

*  is  at  present  so  poor  and  so  desert  that  even  the  bread  one  finds 
there  is  brought  from  Rome.  In  the  hot  season,  tt'hen  the  air  i§ 
so  infected,  three  women  dre  set  to  guard,  as  if.  it  were  a  dead 
body,  the  frightful  town  of  Ostia,  the  capital  of  the  desert,  and 
of  every  three  men  one  meets  on  this  coast  the  chances  are  that 
two  at  least  are  fugitive  assassirts.  The  pestilence  is  the  sole  in- 
habitant oF  these  deserts  during  the  heats  of  summer;  in  winter 
the  rain  sometimes  inundates  them,  and  there  is  only  a  moment 
In  the  spring  when  a  stranger  can  travel  there  at  all,  and  then  he 
rmist  "take  provisions  for  his  jourhey,  with  recommtudations  td 
some  priest,  to  avoid  being  taken  for  a  robber.' 

Thus  do  swamps  and  sickness,  beggars  anci  bravoes,  constii 
tute  the  modern  graces  of  tliAt  country  Vvhich  was  once  the 
garden  of  Europe  ;  and  those  sh<3i*es  which  formerly  were 
lined  with  contiguous  villas,  the  overflowings  of  Rome  in  all 
her  pride  of  power,  are  now  conspicuous  for  Kotiilng  but 

*  the  abomiriation  oif  desblation  !' 

In  his  introduction,  and  elsewhere,  this  authoi*  appears  td 
Its  far  too  Sanguine  in  his  expectation  of  finding  in  Virgil  a 
teal  history  of  the  events  of  the  fabulous  times* 

His  remark  is  just,  that  the  mere  a  toiintry  advances  in  cfi 
viliaation  and  refinement,  the  more  separate  become  the  pr(3fi 
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Viiices  of  the  poet  an4  the  historian.  Bnt  the  remark  makes 
tigainst  himself  5  for  Virgii  certainly  lived  in  a  time  and  state 
of  the  highest  refinement;  Hoiiier  and  Ossian  wrote  in  the 
Islmplicity  of  half- civilized  life,  and  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  truth  for  the  ground-work  of  their  poems, 
because  truth  was  then  rendered  more  acceptable  to  mankind 
than  fictidn,  by  the  very  scarcity  of  those  who  could  record 
it.  feesides,  from  their  living  so  much  nearer  to  the  times 
Xii  Which  they  speak,  their  capacity  to  relate  transactions  as 
Ithey  reiilly  happened,  was  increased  equally  with  their  motive 
to  do  so.  With  Virgil  it  was  far  otherwise  :  *  Ad  nos,'  he  ex- 
pressly sayS,  *  vix  tenuis  rerum  perlabitur  uura.'  The  tradi- 
tions which  he  had  to  work  upon  were  a  medley  of  wil<l  fables, 
many  of  them  contradictory  to  one  another,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  ancient  actounts  v.-hich  are  still  extant  of  the  early  po- 
pulation of  Italy.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  mixture 
bf  Greciiin  mythology  brought  by  the  Pelasgic  colonists, 
with  that  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  cf  Italy,  the  pride  which 
each  city  and  district  had  in  deriving  its  descent  from  some 
famous  hero,  the  length  of  time  which  ensued  before  letters 
were  at  ail  cultivated  at  Rome,  the  tricks  of  pontifical  priest- 
craft, and,  above  all,  the  stories  built  upon  the  resemblance  of 
names  and  fanciful  etymologies,  to  which  even  Cato  seems  to 
have  applied  the  Greek  he  learned  in  his  old  age,  were  all 
'causes  which  tended  more  or  less  to  disturb  the  sources  of  in- 
formatidri,  with  respect  to  the  aritiquities  of  Italy.  Nor  Is  it 
likely  that  Virgil  himself,  out  of  these  vague  and  discordant 
iegencls,  wCiild  uniformly  and  rigidly  chuse  the  most  proba- 
ble, especiallylwhere  probability  came  in  competition  with  con- 
venience. Homer  vv-as  to  be  copied,  the  public  at  large  to  hz 
-amused,  and  Augustus,  with  all  his  court,  to  be  flattered,  by 
•deriviilg  their  names  and  families  from  some  great  head. 

While,  however,  we  differ  some\»'hat  from  M.  de  B.  in  our 
notion  of  poetical  truth  in  general,  and  particularly  as  it  is  td 
be  expected  In  Virgil  ^  while  we  venture  to  question  whe- 
'ther  he  has  precisely  ascertained  the  spot  where  Turnus  lay 
in  ambush  for  Eneas,  or  identified  the  cavern  into  which 
'Cacus  conveyed  the  oxen  (if  Hercules,  and  even  feel  some 
misgivings  of  faith  respecting  the  existence  of  this  Caliban  of 
ancient  times  %  we  yet  heartily  approve  the  following  ob- 
servations 1 

*  The  explanation  oTantiqui.ty  bas  been  too  exclusively  sought 
in  written  memorials.  There  are  other  monuments  more  certain 
and  better  preserved  than  stones  and  brass.  I  mean  nature  herselt, 
the  features  of  thoSe  regions  which  have  formed  the  scene  of  great 
'events.  I  hive  often  S^id  to  myself,  during  my  residence  at 
llome.  These  wall?,  these  ruins-,  aie  no  longer  the  objects  vrhich 
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Vjrgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  CiEsar,  or  Tncitus,  had  before  their  eyes  f - 
but  this  nature,  this  ii\aiestic  Mount  Aiban,  this  chain  of  Sabine  . 
mountains,  this  Soracte  of  Horace,  st-indingr  alone  in  the  plain, 
this  Tiber,  this  Janiculuai  ;  in  a  word,  this  sky,  this  earth,  and 
these  seas,  are  still  the  same,  and  while  every  thing  belonging  io 
man  has  crumbled  i:\to  raui,  this  grand  theatre  of  action  remains 
all  entire.  The  contemplation  of  this  iminutible  scene  may  shed 
some  light  upon  the  hisioiy  and  poetry  of  the  ancients.' 

On  the  27th  of  Isliirch,  M.  de  B.  set  out  from  Rome  on 
the  road  which  leads  to  Ostia.  After  noticing  the  tomb  of 
Cestius,  and  a  testaceous  mount  consisting  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  which  **ve  suppose  to  have  been  the  ancient  yEsquilia;, 
he  adds : 

*  It  was  in  these  ob'^cure  quarters  of  ancient  Rome,  that  the 
comir.on  people  lived  in  the  time  of  Xero.  'J  here  are  still  to  be 
Jteen  on  the  high  road  many  poor  inns,  and  many  beggars  who 
have  their  post  en  the  high-way.  in  these  places  the  j^rimitive 
christinns  lived  in  obscurity,  occupied  in  selling  baskets  and  hay, 
of  which,  to  this  day,  there  are  some  stores  In  the  neighbourhood.*. 

Where  in  the  world  did  M.  de  B.  find  this  new  trade  of 
the  early  christians  ?  Juvenal  says  only  that  certain  groves 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  were  let  out  to  poor  begging  Jevv's,' 
whose  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a  basket  and  some  hay. 
Eut  the  Jews,  with  this  author,  must  all  be  converts  to  chrls* 
tianity,  and  are  made  moreover  dealers  in  baskets  and  hay. 
We  do  not  see  how  either  the  basket-trade  or  the  hav-trade 
is  to  be  reconciled  w,th  Juvenal's  description  of  the  wood,  as 
g^oing  a-begging.  The  trutli  is  probably  this :  the  basket 
(*  cophinus,'  the  same  word  as  St.  Luke  uses  when  he  speaks 
of  the  twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments)  held  their  provisions, 
which  their  law  forbade  them  to  eat  with  heathens,  and  the 
*  fwnum'  was  a  truss  of  hay  by  way  of  a  portable  bed. 

We  shall  here  remark,  that  this  writer  is  extremely  careless 
in  his  mode  of  cjuoting  lines  and  fragments  of  lines  from  the 
Roman  poets.  Thus  we  meet  with  such  verses  as  the  fol* 
lowing!: 

•  Gablnsquc,  Veiosque,  Coramque.' 
'  Taurus  midtos  metu  serVata  per  annos.' 
*  Hinc   Italae  gentes  et  omnis  CEnotria  tcilus.' 
'  Sacra  rccognoscas  eruta  annahbus  priscis.' 

Such  quotations  grievously  offend  the  qjq  as  well  as  the  ea^ 
of  every  reader  who  has  been  the  least  attentive  to  quantity. 
We  hope  they  are  errors  of  the  press.  If  they  have  fallen 
from  the  pen,  we  should  think  it  adviseable  for  M.  de  B.  td 
inake  his  next  travels  into  Greece,  and  in  the  course  of  hiS 
?our.iiot  to  oaiit  a  Giadus  ad  Parnassuin. 
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This  traveller  differs  not  materially  from  former  commen- 
i^toi-s  on  Virgil,  in  the  situation,  which  he  assigns  to  the 
tamp  of  the  Trojans,  afterwards  c?.lled  Nova  Troja. 

■  *  Near  the  molitli  of  the  river'  (Tiber),  '  a  lake  surrounded  bj-  a 
rtiarsh,  extends  itself  iti  the  sandy  phim.  Its  humid  bai.ks  reach 
is  far  as  the  great  river.  Here  it  was  that  Kneas  fixed  his  camp 
about  500  paces  from  the  sea.  He  had,  on  his  right  hand,  and  a 
little  betore  him,  the  rivfr;  the  lake  behind  him,  aiid  a  narrow 
tract  of  swampy  ground  between  the  lake  and  the  river  ;  before 
faim,  at  the  distance  of  500  paces,  was  the  sea.'     p.  53. 

In  'another  passage  he  is  more  circumstantial. 

•  The  Tiber  itself  has  its  ruins.  They  pointed  out  to  me  an 
ancient  bed  of  the  river  called  Fiume  Morto.  This  nncient  bed, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  map,  advances  somewhat  nearer  to  the  lake 
ihan  the  river  does  in  its  preseat  state.  Formerly,  when  the 
Tiber  flowed  in  this  early  channel,  it  approached  very  n^ar  the 
hiarshy  lake,  which,  without  doubt,  owes  its  w;.ters  partly  to  the 
river  and  partly  to  the  springs  which  descend  from  the  hills.  The 
(distance  between  the  Fiume  Morto  and  the  lake  is  about  i03 
toises.  These  hundred  toises  of  flat  ground  between  a  river  ;ind  a 
inarsh,  must  have  been  impassable  in  the  time  of  Eneas  :  as,  in- 
tleed,  they  still  are  ;  for  the  passage  to  the  town  is  over  a  bridge. 
It  is  in  the  angle  which  the  river  forms  with  the  lake,  very  near  to 
modern  Ostia,  that  I  place  the  camp  of  Fneas.  In  this  [)ositioa 
the  Trojans  had  the  river  on  their  right,  the  lake  behind  them,  and 
■the  sea  in  their  front  a  little  to  the  ritrht,  and  /accorclin";  to  Dionv- 
Sims  of  Hahcarnassus)  at  the  distance  of  500  paces  iVom  the  sea.' 


*  But  -why  is  the  point  of  attack  on  the  left  of  the  camp,  and 
not  on  the  side  of  the  sea  ?  it  is  because  the  river,  by  its  wind- 
ing, covered  a  part  of  the  front  of  the  Trojan  army  : 

*  Turnus  paulatim  excedere  pugna, 
Kt  fluvium  petere,  ac  partem  quae  cingitur  ainni. 

*  This  passnc^e  exactly  desciibe's  the  bend  which  the  river  made 
about  the  camp  of  Eneas,  where  'I'urntis  had  been  shut  in.  This 
berid  of  the  river  was  perhaps  the  Fiume  Morto. 

*  The  Latins  never  thought  of  attackinor  the  camp  of  Eneas  on 

O  c^  I 

the  eastern  side,  toward  the  modern  road  leading  to  Rome  ;  be- 
cause on  that  side  tiie  can'ip  was  defended  by  the  marsh.  See 
B.  9,  V.  56.  'i'lirnus  seeks  every  where  a  passage  to  arrive  at  the 
'camp  of  the  Trojans  : 

'  Hue  turbidus  atque  hue 
Lustrat  equo  mures,  aditumqiie  per  avia  quosrit. 

'These  "  muri"  are  the  intrenchments.  "  Aditus  per  avia'' are 
perhaps  only  the  marshes  which  were  behind  the  camp.  Even  to 
■^his  day  we  cannot  arrive  at  Ostia  by  the  road  from  Rome  without 
,|jassirj  over  a  '^^try  lon^  bridge,  which  the  ancient  Romans  have 
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built  over  the  lake,  and  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  gate  of  tiift 
fovvn.  'i'he  camp  of  Eneas  must  have  been  fcituated  alnnbst  in  tbi:^ 
same  5p6t  with  modern  Ostia.* 

That  the  camp  of  Eneas  wA'S  placed  xvithin  one  6f  th€  con^ 
cave  windings  (the  *  longi  flexus'  mentioned  in  the  8th  book 
of  the  Eneiii,  v.  95)  of  the  Tiber,  perhaps  in  that  part  of 
ks  ancient  channel  how  called  Fiume  Morto,  at  least  that 
Virgil  had  so  placed  it  in  his  own  conception,  seems  very  pro- 
bable. But,  that  it  was  immediately  hacked  by  an  extensive 
lake  and  marsh,  we  recollect  no  positive  indication  in  Virgil. 
We  read  of  the  Laurentian  marshes  •,  but  where  is  the  pas- 
sage in  Virgil  which  places  them  close  behind  the  Trojan 
camp  ?  Indeed  we  think  M.  de  B.  peculiarly  unhappy  in  his 
attempts  to  support  his  hypothesis.  Why  should  TiirnuS 
ride  round  the  ihtrenchments  of  the  cdmp  to  seek  a  passage 
to  it,  when  one  side  at  least  was  open  to  him,  and  that  the 
most  obvious,  as  it  fronted  his  own  ?  His  object  clearly  was, 
to  seek  the  most  advantageous  passage,  not  to  the  intrench-^ 
mcnts,  but  through  them.  He  reconnoitred  them  in  order 
to  judge  where  there  promised  to  be  ^he  least  opposition  from 
the  enemy  ;  where  it  was  most  pi-acticable  to  leap  the  fosse  or 
sc^le  the  mound  ;  or  lastly,  to  se't  fire  to  the  wooden  towerisj, 
which  were  placed  all  roimd  the  camp  at  certain  intervals^ 
tv'ith  a  sort  of  scaffolding,  called  bridges,  between  them.  This 
hiterpretation,  which  would  even  otherwiK  be  the  most  na*- 
tMral,  is  corroborated  by  the  account  which  Vii-gil  gives  of 
the  second  attack  upon  the  camp  : 

*  Et  fossas  implere  parartt  et  vellere  vallum  ; 
Quserunt  parsaditum  et  scalis  adscendere  inuroS 
Qua  rara  est  acies,  &:c.'      B.  ix.   V.  506. 

and  again  : 

*  Turris  erat  vasto  suspcctu  et  pontibus  altis, 
Opportuna  loco,  &:c.'     v.  530.  '. 

Afrer  passing  over  the  two  arms  of  the  Tiber  which  m^ 
elude  the  Sacred  Island  of  Apollo,  he  visits  the  site  of  Tra* 
jani  Portus,  now  called  Porto,  which  with  Ostia  taken  to- 
gether, does  not  contain  thirty  inhabitants.  A  little  town  called 
Fiumicino,  built  about  half  a  league  below  Port  Trajan,  now 
supplies  the  place  of  both. 

The  Ntimicius,  called  by  this  author  Nfimicus,  which  some 
commentators  have  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Rivo  di  Nimi^ 
3nd  which  otliers  have  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
which  Lavinium,  now  called  Pratioi,  is  built,  M.  de  B.  con- 
fidently places  between  Laurentum  and  the  marsh  of  fi)sti'a'> 
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His  argument  Is  drawn  from  the  frequent  mention  of  lli« 
*J^iber  and  this  river  in  the  same  passage,  as  : 

*  Haec  fontis  stagna  Xumici, 
Jt^uhc  Thybrim  fiuvium  ;* 

with  two  or  three  other  passages.  Another  argument  is  taken 
from  the  account  given  of  the  Trojans  reconnoitring  the 
country  en  tlie  day  after  their  landing  : 

*  Postera  cum  prima,'   Sec. 

from  which  lines  M.  de  B.  would  conclude  that  th«  Numi- 
f  ius  could  be  seen  almost  frorn  the  camp. 

The  confidence  with  which  any  hypothesis,  hoAvever  tri- 
fling its  subject,  i§  supported,  ought  to  be  limited  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  proofs  on  which  it  rests.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  de  B.'s  own  account  of  the  country,  Laurentum  is 
but  a  short  league  from  the  camp  of  Eneas,  and  two  leagues 
farther  on  is  Lavinium.  if  then  we  judge  Virgil  by  t\\c  mos^ 
figid  rules,  three  leagues  is  by  no  nieans  an  impossible  distance 
for  the  Trojans  to  penetrate,  especially  in  the  long  days  oi 
July,  in  which  month  Eneas  is  supposed  to  have  landed  or* 
the  shore  of  Latium,  and  in  a  country  which  so  many  pro- 
phecies had  assured  them,  was  to  be  the  scene  oi  the  rcstora- 
iipn  of  Trojaa  glory.  As  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Tibcn 
and  the  Numicius  being  mentioned  frequently  together,  not 
a  shadow  of  an  argument  can  be  drawn  irom  tliis  for  their 
proximity  ;  as  nothing  is  more  common,  especially  in  poetry, 
^han  to  designate  a  country  by  the  principal  streams  tlu;t 
prater  it. 

This  author  js  fl^^ore  Kappy  in  his  choke  of  a  situation  for 
t^aurentwrn : 

*  I  had  set  my?c1f  the  following  problem  to  solve  :  What  is  tli? 
situation  of  Laurentuni  which  adapts  itself  nt  once  to  all  the  pas- 
gages  of  Virgil  .'  I  had  shifted  my  opinion  three  times:  at  Inpti. 
determined  its  place  a  little  above  the  I^aiirentum  of  Flinj,  \>? 
the  side  of  the  hills  of  Decijno,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  tnarstu 
Having  gone  through  this  labour,  after  thp  repeated  perusal  oi 
^{iVgil,  1  went  to  consult  the  map  ;  and  1  saw  precisely  at  tl>e  nfaCc; 
«f  my  Laurentum,  the  name  of  Selva  l/,iuientina,  and  very  near 
it,  btside  the  hill,  the  nanie  of  Picusprcserval  in  that  of  Trai'usin:^ 
di  Picclii'. 

In  another  place  (p.  133)  we  have  the  detail  of  the  aiUhor's 
reasonings  which  led  him  to  the  solution  of  his  problem  : 

I  ••  *  Virgil's  Laurentum   was   not   pituated  upon   the  h.!!s.     For 

Tufhus,    learning  the  death  of  Camilla,  abandons    the  ^;iijs  ami 

/v^bwis  to  retire  to  Laurentum,  "  JJeginit  pb.«essos  colic:,  nenror* 
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aspera  linquit."  B.  xi.  v.  goS.  Eneas  rapidly  pursues  him,  antf 
arrives  at  the  town  close  behind  him.  "  Sic  ambo  ad  muros,"-  &c, 
Enc:is,  who  follows  hirn,  sees  afar  cff,  the  troops  of  Turnns,  re-; 
turning  from  the  hills.  It  was  some  distance  then  from  the  hills 
to  the  town.  But  Laurcntum  was  not  near  the  sea.  For,  in-no 
one  engagement  which  we  read  of  before  this  town,  is  there  any 
mentipD  made  of  the  sea,  vyhich  i^  so  often  spoken  of  when  the 
battle  is  before  the  Trojan  camp.  Lanrentum  was  not  far  from 
the  river,  because  Virgd  says  (b.  xii.  v.  255)  that  the  Latins  saw 
an  eagle  holding  a  swan  in  its  talons,  which  it  let  fall  into  the 
Tiber,  How  could  they  see  these  birds,  if  Lanrentum  had  been 
very  far  from  the  river?  Virgil  is  not  guilty  of  such  oversights* 
And  yet  Laurentum  is  ne^r  the  lake  or  marsh,  its  distance  fropQ 
which  did  not  exceed  the  length  of  the  Trojan  battalions,  which, 
when  ranged  around  'I'urnus,  at  the  time  of  his  engaging  in  sing]? 
cmnWat  with  Eneas,  extended  on  one  side  to  the  vralls  of  the  town,, 
snd  on  the  other  to  the  lake.  "  Hinc  vasta  palus,  hinc  ardua 
moenia  cingunt."'  The  wild  olive,  where  Eneas  had  planted  his 
spear,  consecrated  to  the  tutthry  (rod  of  the  town,  Faunas,  by 
the  njariners  escaped  from  shipwreck,  was  not  very  near  the  sea 
shore. 

'  The  town  of  T^nurentum,  then,  being  neither  upon  toe  hills, 
ror  very  far  from  the  ril)er,  nor  upon  the  lake,  nor  close  to  the 
sea-shore,  we  must  look  for  it  in  some  intermediate  point  ;  and  I 
find  the  situation  which  answers  all  these  conditions,  precisely  at 
the  spot  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  Selva  Laurentina.' 

We  must  not  oniit  to  rnention  the  singular  circumstance 
that  a  sort  of  small  feluccas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ostir., 
af  Antium  and  at  Netttmo,  is  called  Troja  ;  and  that  at 
Monte  Circello  there  still  survive  some  traditional  supersti- 
tions respecting  a  maga,  or  enchantress,  who  is  said  formerly 
to  have  inhabited  the  grotto  near  its  top. 

To  relieve  the  tediousncss  of  topographical  disquisitions, 
W'e  shall  insert  an  extract  which  every  Briton,  at  least,  will 
read  with  pleasure.  Speaking  of  jjie  prospect  of  the  se;i 
from  Torre-Piiterna,  he  says : 

'  At  a  distance  we  saw  the  flag  flying  op  lord  Elgin's  frigate, 
lately  arrivrd  from  C'onstantinoide.  Agricola,  the  fathcr-in-lavv 
of  'lacitiis,  and  the  friend  of  Pliny, — Agiicola,  the  conqueror  of 
Albion,  would  have  been  much  surprised  could  he  have  seen  with 
ra.c  the  wild  I^ritons  now  bscoine  so  great,  near  the  humble  desert 
of"  that  Rome  which  was  once  so  proud.  He  would  Ivive  seen 
with  sorrow  the  long  chastisement  of  those  Romans,  the  t3'rHnts 
aid  devastators  of  t,he  jzlobe,  pavinrf  at  length  with  usurv  all  the 
calamities  which  their  an.bition  had  brought  upon  the  v.'orld.' 

I^aviniuni  is  placed,  according  to  some  preceding  authorsj 
in   t'le  same  situation  with  niodern  Pratica.     The  derivatioii 
-of  thi<5  word,  if  it  be  just^.is  a  .curipus  instance  of  tiie  tra4ir 
tioa  of  names ; 
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»  *  PIso,'  one  of  the  oldest  historians  of  Rome,  relates  that  En^aS 
having  perished  in  tiie  Numicius,  his  son  built  a  temple  to  his 
memorjr,  where  h*  was  adored  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indjc^es, 
Hence  the  town  of  Lavinium  was  called  by  the  people  the  Father's 
Rocks,  Saxa  Patrica,  whence  arose  the  name  Pratica. 

•  *  We  may  observe  here  a  great  singularity  in  the  language  of 
the  people  of  modern  Rome  and  of  all  Laiiutn,  that  of  transposing 
letters  and  syllables,  and  of  pronouncing  like  Polichinel.  Th« 
Romans  of  the  present  day  gravely  say  crajja  for  ca;)ra,  a  she- 
goat  ;  they  say  frebbe  instead  of  febbrc,  fever  ;  paduli  for 
paludi  ;    &c.' 

This,  however,  can  hr,rdlr  be  calleci  a  singularity  in  tiic 
Italian  jangviage,  since  there  are  probably  a  thousand  instar*- 
ces  of  the  same  sort  of  transposition  in  every  language.  Thi:; 
is  often  the  case  with  Latin  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  a^s 
forma  from  {■'''■> fy\'  In  our  own  patois,  who  has  has  not  heard 
geart  for  great,  and  reckeration  for  recreation  ?  The  letter 
r,  above  all  others,  seems  to  delight  in  tiiis  transposition. 

Every  school-boy  has  heard  of  the  violence  of  the  '  vciIo'^t'* 
Tiber.  Surrounded  by  mountains,  and  fed  by  so  many  tra- 
butarv  streams,  a  short  succession  of  showers  is  sufncient  to 
swell  it  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  at  those  times  it  carrier, 
away  with  it  a  vast  quantity  of  sand  and  slime  from  the  yoV 
canic  soil  over  which  it  passes.  It  is  almost  demonstrahla 
that  fi-om  these  deposits  of  the  river,  the  shore  near  ks 
mouth,  and  especially  the  Isola  Sacra,  has  been  considei"^ 
aWy  augmented.  And  thus  far  M.  de  B,  offers  nothing  ncvr. 
(See  Lancisius's  remarks  on  Pliny's  villa.)  But  he  extends  this 
theory  to  a  degree  beyond  all  common  sense. 

*  Near  Ostia,'  says  he,  <  500  paces  from  the  sea  was  the  camp  of 

Eneas.   AM  that  country,  therefore,  which  I  see  beyond,  is  the  work 

of  3000  years.     On  the  oihci-  side  of  the  Tiber,  the  salt  marshes  oF 

Ancus   Marruis  are  no  longer  now  near  the  sea.      All  the  country 

beyond  is,  therefore,   the  worl:  of  20  centuries.      But  in  the  tim^ 

of  Eneas,   this  sandy    shore,   this  neclc:    of   land,  placed  betweesi 

this  chain  of  hills'    (he  means  that  which  extends  from  the  litK-f 

nearly  to   Antium)  '  and   the  sea,  existed  already  loii^  before  ;   fi'Jf 

the  Sicilians,  the  Aborigines,  the  Pclasgi,  had  preceded  the  Latins 

■itr  this  coup.try.      In  comparing  the  work  of  30CO  years,  whichl 

'have,  before  my  eyes,  with  the  time  requisite  to  form  this  exteixl- 

■'ed  coart,  how  man)'  ages  do  I  stiil  find  ?    But  these  volcanic  hills 

whicii  1  tread  under  my  feet  (for  these  hills  existed  previ-ous  to  (he 

formation  of  the   plain   of  Lanrentum)    wore  the  ancient  shore  of 

,the  sea.      How. .many  thousands  of  years  must  ;t  have  required  t<> 

amass  this  rubbish  of  another  world,   these  hdls,  'his  Latium,  ai'sd 

*  this  vast  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  the    volcanoes  have  throva^n 
:Jjp  from   the    bosom 'of  the  main,  and  this  Mount  Alban,  where 

Hear  3C00  feet  ^ic  raised,  one  grain  at  a  tiiiie,  by  the  eruptions  pf 
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■Volcanoes  !  In  order  tQ  determine  the  nnmb,er  of  these  centun'^ju 
xve  need  only  take  the  work  qf  Etna  or  Vesuvius  for  a  scale^ 
^nd  these  ejecti')r,s  of  volcanoes,  though  so  ancient,  are  them- 
selves but  fragments  of  a  world  still  mofe  ancient  !  The  imagi- 
nation heaps  conjecture  on  conjecture  ;  we  mount  up  the  torrent 
of  ages,  but  can  no  where  reach  their  source.  I  ioge  myself  in 
immensity,'  ore. 

Wc  entirely  agree  with  this  author,  that  his  imagination  I^ 
here  heaping  conjecture  upon  conjecture,  Ossa  upon  Pelion, 
until  he  completely  loses  him.self.  But  let  us  examine  hi^ 
theory  at  length. — After  speaking  of  the  elevation  of  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  by  the  accumulation  of  s^nd  thro\yi:j 
out  by  its  current,  he  proceeds  ; 

*  The  second  effect  of  the  accumulations  of  the  Tiber,  is  the 
addition  of  land  fonned  along  the  ancient  spa-shore,  from  Ostia  to; 
Antiiim,  winch  1  call  the  coast  of  Laurentum.  All  this  sandy 
coast  is  of  the  aame  nature  with  the  new  banks  of  earth  which  arc 
everv  day  collecting  below  the  Isola  Sacra  and  Ostia,  and  vyhic^ 
we  know,  to  a  certainty,  to  be  the  work  of  the  Tiber. 

*  These  accumulations  must  have  commenced  along  the  ancient 
>hore,that  is,  along  the  hills  which  the  volcanoes  have  thrown  up 
out  of  the  waters.  \'/e  see  by  the  modern  collections  of  the  riyer, 
that  the  currents  make  their  depots  toward  the  squth  rather  than 
the  north  ;  for  the  low  ioundalions  formed  by  i\\t  right  arm  of 
the  river  are  to  the  south  of  its  mouth,  and  the  left  arm  make* 
it?  depots  in  the  s-ime  direction.  \\  hile  the  collections  have  been 
able  to  follow  this  direction,  they  have  laboured  to  elevate  the 
coast  of  Laurentum,  situated  to  the  south  of  tlie  Tiber.  This 
coast  once  formed,  si'.ch  as  we  see  it,  the  civnents  began  to  labour 
in  the  direction  which  they  have  at  present;  which  is  not  3-et 
completed,  because  the  marsh  is  not  yet  entirely  filled  up. 

*  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  square  league  of  land 
/ormed  below  the  town  of  Ostia,  has  been  the  work  of  3000  years, 
because  «e  know  that  it  began  usder  Ancus  Marti  us,  and  can 
conji-cture  wliere  the  sea-shore  was  in  the  time  of  Eneas.  The 
coast  of  Laurentum,  which  mav  be  from  nine  to  ten  leasjues  in 
length,  by  three-quarters  of  a  leiigne  in  breadth,  all  composed  of 
similar  accumulations,  will  then  (admitting  a  like  proportion) 
be  the  work  of  between  20  and  ao  thousand  years. 

*  I  shall  observe  moreover,  that  this  coast  does  not  discover  any 
volcanic  traces.  1  conclude  from  this,  that  the  antiquity  of  the 
■volcanoes,  exceeding  the   time  of  the  formation   of  this    coast  of 

'Latmm,  must  be  plucfd  as  it  were  in  another  world,  and  must  be 
sought  for  fiir  beyond  even  all  fabulous  traces  of  history.' 

*  But.  before  the  volcanoes,  these  very  hills  did  not  exist,  and 
the  country  which  they  now  occupy,  bemg  below  the  level  of  tb? 
sea,  must  have  been  overflown.  Latium  formed,  therefore,  at 
thiit  time,  a  c;ulph  which  extended,  without  doubt,  as  far  as  the 
Sabine  mountains.  Soratte,  and  the  ^Iount  Al^an,  were  ishnd§. 
as  that  9f  Circe  was  in  isomer's  time.' 
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*'"  *  Really,  this  author  heaps  his  thousands  upon  ten-thousands 
^ith  a  most  unsparing  hand.  A  thousand  years  seem  to  him. 
no  more  than  a  single  day.  But,  considering  the  immense 
-Work  upon  v/hich  he  has  employed  father  Tiber,  it  U-as  but 
fair  to  allow  him  a  handsome  round  period  of  time  in  which 
he  might  accomplish  it,  especially  as  he  is  not  willing  to  grant 
him  any  assistance  from  the  eruption  of  lava  from  these 
volcanic  hills,  from  the  ground  washed  down  their  declivities, 
or  from  the  retiring  of  the  sea.  But  why  is  M.  dc  B.  so 
modest  in  his  demands  of  20  or  30  thousand  years  ?  He  has 
still  a  considerable  portion  of  the  boot  of  Italy  left ;  it  is 
only  adding  some  few  millions  of  centuries,  and  the  whole 
may  be  supposed  the  work  of  the  Po.  Seriously,  is  it  not 
surprising  that  a  person  who  terms  Ovid  the  great  theologian, 
who  most  religiously  believes  the  stories  of  Cacus  and  of  Anna 
Perenna,  can  thus  silently  pass  by  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  as  an  exploded  fable  ?  It  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  and  to  lament  the  credulousness 
of  incredulity. 

One  thing,  however,  suggested  itself  to  us  as  an  illustration 
<>f  Virgil  in  the  above  extracts,  which,  though  many  may  be 
inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  fanciful  refinement,  ^ve  are  un- 
willing wholly  to  omit.  Every  reader  of  Virgil  will  recol- 
lect his  account  of  the  rescue  of  Turnus  by  the  intervention 
of  Juno,  in  the  tenth  book.  The  hero  pursues  a  phantom  of 
Eneas  into  a  vessel  ready  for  his  reception  in  the  Tiber  j  the 
cables  are  slipt  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  the  vessel,  borne 
rapidly  down  the  stream  into  the  sea,  is  then  carried  by 
the  current  in  a  southerly  direction,  until  it  reaches  Ardea 
in  safety : 

*  Labitur  alta  secans  fluctuque  tEstuque  secundo, 
Et  patris  antiquum  Dauni  defertur  ad  urbem.' 

This  is  precisely  the  direction  in  which  the  Tiber,  according 
to  M.  de  B.'s  theory,  has  made  its  deposits  ;  and  supposing 
that  theory  to  be  just  in  part  (for  we  are  not  now  concerned 
with  his  secular  calculations),  and  that  Virgil  was  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance,  it  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
piece  of  fiction,  and  to  justify  in  some  measure  his  account 
■of  the  escape  of  Turnus,  which,  notwithstanding  what 
Heyne  says,  has  always  appeared  to  us  but  a  sorry  shift  of  the 
poet's  to  spin  out  his  work  two  books  farther. 

Having  been  so  prolix  in  our  extracts  and  remarks  wherever 
Virgil  was  concerned,  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
making  selections  from  the  second  part  of  this  work,  which  is 
employed  m  observations  on  the  air,  poverty,  population,police, 
agriculture,  soil,  &c,  gf  modern  Latium^  The  author's  remarks 
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on  the  causes  and  probable  remedies  of  the  present  insakibrity 
of  the  air  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  are  sensible  and  inter- 
esting ',  indeed,  they  form  in  our  estimation  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  v  >lume.  Nothing  surely  is  niore  astonishing  than 
that  those  hills,  which,  as  Livy  tells  us,  wei-e  chosen  purposely 
for  the  site  of  Rome  on  account  of  their  salubrity, — and  still 
more  the  coast  of  Latiam,  where  Pliny,  Avith  a  thousand 
other  rich  nien,  had  their  villas, — should  now  be  a  prey  to  in- 
fectious fevers.  Yet  the  pestilence  Itself  this  author  seems 
with  reason  to  consider  as  no  more  than  the  match  v.'hich 
produces  the  explosion,  when  applied  to  matter  previously 
disposed  to  catch  the  flame.  The  grand  desideratum  is  to  re- 
move the  universal  state  of  starvation  and  beggary  to  which 
.the  lower  classes  are  condemned,  by  the  silently  beneficial 
influence  of  good  laws  and  police  •,  and  more  especially  by 
establishing  small  proprietors,  and  encouraging  them  to  culti- 
•vate  their  own  lands. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  an  illustration  of  the  Eneid,  the  pre- 
sent publication  did  not  much  disappoint  us  :  for  we  expected 
little.  Yet,  considered  as  the  relation  of  a  four  days  ramble 
about  a  part  of  Italy,  which  has  been  little  visited  of  late 
years,  and  which  is  interesting  from  the  recollection  of  what 
it  once  has  been,  it  certainly  possesses  some  recom^menda- 
tions — at  least  sufficient  to  make  us  wish  for  something  more 
and  something  better. 
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System    cf  Pure  and  Practical  Mechanics^  by    I.   I.   A.    Ide^ 
D.  P.  Svo.     Jena.   1805. 

THE  author  makes  a  just  complaint,  that  in  most  books 
on  this  subject  in  the  German  language  there  appears  too 
great  a  desire  to  shew  the  practical  utility  of  every  proposition; 
and  thus  is  retarded  the  progress  of  the  learner  to  a  higher 
degree  of  knowledge,  whose  consequence  would  afterwards 
prove  to  be  far  more  interesting.  I  o  remedy  this  defect,  he 
carriijs  on  his  theory  to  a  great  extent,  and  shews  himself 
well  qualified  for  his  undertaking.  The  principles  are,  in  ge- 
neral, well  laid  down,  the  arrangement  is  excellent,  and  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made,  in  later  times  are  well  in- 
troduced. On  the  difficult  subject  of  pressure  it  will  not  ex-, 
•cite  surprise  if  there  should  appear  to  be  a  failure.  On  the" 
division  of  pressure  on  several  points  and  surfaces,  we  cannot 
.agree  with  him.  When  a  body  is  supported  at  three  points, 
th&  pressure  in  each  is  found  by  forms  which,  in  the  case  of 
ttxe^thre^e  .points  and  the  centre  of  gravity  being  in  the  same 
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Straight  line,  become  7,  and  the  three  p,xpressions  do  not  give 
in  this  state  a  determinate  value.  On  this  account  another 
mode  is  taken  to  determine  precisely  the  nature  of  the  pres- 
sure on  each  point ;  and  a  principle  is  previously  laid  down  as 
undeniable,  that  the  division  of  the  pressure  will  be  as  uniform 
as  possible,  or  the  difference  of  the  pressure  on  the  different 
props  will  be  as  small  as  circumstances  admit.  The  sum  then 
of  the  separate  pressures  is  given  in  the  terms  o£  p  p'  -J)"t 
or  the  Slim  of  their  squares  / — p'^  -  +  p—p)  ^  +  p — f  '  ^ 
minimum,  and  a  new  formula  is  derived  by  the  usual  method 
of  fluxions.  But  is  the  previous  proposition  undeniable  ? 
and  can  it  be  considered  as  an  axiom,  v»^hen  there  is  reason 
for  doubt,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  pi-ove  its  truth  in  all 
cases  ?  The  result  is  considered  to  be  right  and  true,  and 
upon  this  account  the  reader  is  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  the  lemma.  Such  a  proceeding  cannot  be  allowed  in 
mathematical  reasoning :  the  truth  of  each  proposition  must 
be  ascertained  before  any  deduction  is  made  from  it ;  and  in 
this  case  it  is  particularly  necessary,  since  the  results  may 
fairly  be  called  in  question. 

For  example  :  let  us  take  an  inflexible  plank,  whose  centre 
of  gravity  is  in  the  middle,  and  let  it  be  supported  by  three 
props,  the  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  two  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  itjthe  three  props  being  in  a  straight  line  ;  in  this 
case,  according  to  the  theory  laid  clov/n,  a  third  part  of  the 
weight  will  be  supported  by  each  prop.  Such  a  result  cannot 
be  allowed  to  be  either  true  or  probable.  On  each  side  of  the 
middle  prop  the  effort  to  descend  is  not,  indeed,  destroyed  by 
the  effort  on  the  other  side,  but  it  is  rendered  inactive,  and 
it  is  against  the  first  principles  of  statics  that  on  both  sides  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  which  is  supported  a  pressure  should 
exist.  The  question  is  here  not  on  the  nature  of  an  elastic 
plank,  but  merely  on  a  perfectly  stiff  line.  V»^ere  the  elasti- 
city of  the  plank,  however,  considered,  yet  the  theory  could 
not  be  allowed,  even  if  it  agreed  in  its  results  with  that  of 
Euler.  In  this  case  the  pressure  upon  the  middle  prop  might 
be  destroyed,  if  the  outer  props  were  not  too  far  distant  from 
the  middle  one.  The  formula  laid  down  gives,  indeed,  for 
each  of  the  three  props,  a  third  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  as  pressure  upon  each  prop,  when  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  in  one,  at  equal  distances  from  the  other  two  ;  but  this  is 
evidently  false,  whether  maintained  by  Euler  or  not,  since  in 
mathematics  the  authority  of  a  name  carries  with  it  neither 
conviction  nor  weight. 

The  inflexibility  of  the  plank  was  pre-supposed,  and  conse- 
<|uently  the  whole  of  the  weight  must  rest  upon  the  prop 
which  is  in  the  point  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  or  the  centre 
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of  gravity  ceases  to  be  a  centre  of  gravity  in  the  usual  ac* 
€eptat!on  of  the  term,   and  wt  must  look  out  for  a  new  de- 
finition for  it.     For  this  case  the  first-found  formula  is  right  %■ 
li=  p,  that  is,  the  pressure  on  the  prop  supporting  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  equal  to  the  whole  v/eight.     In  some  other 
cases  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  cannot  be  allowed;, 
but  the  work  is  calculated  to  draw  attention  to  those  points  ixi- 
whlch,  if  he  has  fiiiled,  he  may  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  names  great  in  science  have  been  as  unsuccessful. 


Art.  VI. — Dissertajao  scire  os  Depletes  dcs  Juizes^  ^c. 

Di'sertation  on  the  Duties  of  fudges  ;  nvith  a  compendious  'Trea^ 
tise  on  public  and  private  Violence.  By  John  Filippe  de  CruZy 
Fresbyter  of  the  Order  of  S-t.  Peter.  Stnall  Zvo.  Lisbon.  1803. 

LAWS  give  a  character  to  the  manners  and  cu£t<5ms  of  a- 
free  country,  but  it  is  the  administration  of  them  that  affects 
the  domestic  happiness  or  misery  of  the  people.  In  absolute 
governments  they  are  generally  a  dead  letter,  unknown  to  all 
but  the  rich  and  powerful,  whose  influence  can  command  a 
reference  to  first  principles,  or  the  usage  of  their  forefathers. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  fact  with  regard  to  penal  laws  i 
which  arc  frequently  annulled,  neglected,  applied,  augmented, 
or  explained,  according  to  the  caprice  of  judges  acting  by  the 
authority  of  a  despot.  The  duties  of  a  judge  must  therefore 
be  highly  important  in  every  country,  but  moi*e  especially  so 
in  those  where  he  is  at  once  the  most  absolute  and  deoendent 
being  in  the  community.  In  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
except  England,  judges  hold  their  places  at  the  option  of  the 
prince,  and  they  unite  in  their  own  person  the  powers  qf 
jurisconsult,  juror,  and  legislator  :  that  is,  they  first  expound' 
the  law  supposed  to  be  violated  ;  then,  as  jurors,  decide  on  the 
fact  and  credibility  of  witnesses ;  and  finally,  as  legislators,. 
award  the  punishment  of  offenders  according  to  their  own 
fancies,  sanctioned  by  the  government.  This  triple  capacity, 
which  would  require  such  a  rare  portion  of  genius  and  wis- 
dom, is  often  filled  in  a  manner  little  honourable  to  princes- 
or  to  human  n^ure,  and  still  less  favourable  to  the.  dearest 
interests  of  socictv.  Indeed  their  inability  seem.s  to  be  great 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  duty :  and  had  the 
disaffected  persons  in  this  country  as  often  \\ntnessed  the  vio- 
lence, the  blind  fury,  and  contempt  of  justice  and  humanity 
in  foreign  courts  of  judicature,  as  we  have  done,  they  never 
would  hare  complained  that  they  were  boi-n  in  England.  It- 
is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  foreign  precedents,  either  ancient 
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'cr  medern,  as  there  is  neither  a  judicial  nor  civil  court  of  ju- 
dicature in  the  British  empire  in  which  the  principles  of  moral 
and  political  justice  are  not  better  defined,  and  more  ably  and 
humanely  applied,  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  what- 
ever.    We  allude  in  particular  to  the  manner  of  examining 
witnesses  and  ascertaining  facts,  to  the  humane  conduct  of  the 
judge  and  jurors  towards  the  accused,  and  to  their  discrimi- 
nating penetration,  moderation,  and  impartiality.     An  English 
judge  regrets  that   the  prisoner  should  be  found  guilty.;  a 
French  one  often  seems  to  be  animated  with  a  malignant  exul- 
tation at  the  occasion  of  inflicting  punishment  on  a  malefactor. 
The  work  before  us  is  extremely  elaborate ;  it  comprises 
the  labour  of  both  the  French  and  Portuguese  editors,  and 
there  are  few  legislators  or  writers  of  distinction  on  jurispru- 
dence, from  Moses  down  to  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  who  are 
not  cited  in  the  course  of  the  dissertation.     In  the  introduc- 
tion the  editor  gives  a  view  ef  the  multifarious  contents  of  his 
work,  in  which  the  opinions  are  not  always  very  consistent, 
nor  established  with  sufficient  precision  :  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  like  many  German  publications,  more 
laborious  than  ingenious,  as  there  is  frequently  a  striking  want 
of  that  philosophic  acumen  which  is  indispensable  in  works  Q'f 
^his  nature.     The  introduction  commences  thus : 

*  The  dissertation  on  the  duties  of  judges  contains  a!!  that  ma- 
gistrates oughfto  know  and  practise:  example  combined  with  ()re- 
cept,  and  a  mixture  of  many  instructive  passages,  make  this  subject, 
which  from  its  nature  is  somewhat  abstract,  more  entertuining. 
The  public  in  general,  and  those  who  are  destined  for  the  magis- 
tracy in  particular,  may  alike  receive  salutary  instructions  from  it.' 

The  first  chapter,  which  is  on  the  choice  of  a  judge ^  consists 
of  apothegms  and  anecdotes  of  judicial  proceedings,  both  an- 
•cient  and  modern,  and  of  the  necessary  qualities  and  character 
of  judges.     The  noble  and  lofty  reply  of  Papinian  to  Cara- 
jcalla,  is  worthy  to  be  remarked  and  remembered  :  '  It  is  much 
more  easy,'  said  he  to  this  prince,  *  to  commit  a  crime  than  to 
justify  it.*     We  pass  over  our  author's  observations  on  the 
tribunal  of  women  established  by  Heliogabalus  on  the  Quiri- 
nal  hill,  which  was  merely  a  piece  of  jocularity  on  the  part 
x>f  that  emperor,  but  which  is  here  considered  as  a  serious  in- 
stitution.    The  succeeding  chapter  has  for  its  object  the  an- 
ihority  of  a  judge,  in  which  are  some  interesting  extracts  from 
history.     The  ideal  perfection  inculcated  here  amounts  to  no 
more  than  causing  '  the  judges  to  be  tried  by  the  same  laws 
with  which  they  judged  others  ;'  a  proof  of  how  little  the  v.'ri- 
ters  on  the  continent  in  general  know  of  the  superior  admi- 
Tiistration  of  justice  in  this  country,  where  the  judges  are  not 
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only  tried  by  the  same  laws,  but  where  the  laws  define  their 
power,  and  thereby  obviate  all  possibility  of  abuse,  and  conse- 
quently prevent  the  existence  of  important  evil.  In  treating 
oi  the  prudence  of  a  judge^  our  author  confounds  the  duty  of 
the  judge,  who  is  only  the  interpreter  of  the  law,  with  the 
equity  of  the  laws  and  the  general  principles  of  justice.  The 
following  observations  reflect  severely  upon  those  catholic 
countries  where  torture  is  still  allowed,  as  well  as  the  common, 
practice  of  judges  in  most  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

*  The  judge  ought  to  abstain  from  all  measures  that  are  contrary  to 
decency  and  good  manners  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Thesame  should  be  understood  of  those  public  executions 
which  justice  ordains;  for,  as  the  only  object  of  the  punishment  of 
crimes  is  the  interest  and  advantage  of  society,  these  may  be  highly 
dangerous  by  exciting  men  to  an  evil  till  then  unknown,  but  which 
is  rendered  notorious  by  the  publicity  of  the  chastisement.  It  is 
indeed  certain  that  there  are  crimes  of  such  a  nature,  that  to  con- 
ceal them  is  of  nauch  greater  utility  than  to  make  those  acquainted 
with  them  who  before  were  ignorant  of  them.  The  laws  which 
prohibit  certain  crimes  little  known,  aye  also  imprudent.' 

While  on  the  subject  qf '  prtjdence,'  the  author  passes  some 
animadversions  on  the  want  of  coolness  and  temperance  in  tl\e 
Irish  judges.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  : — In  a  certain 
city  of  Ireland  the  judgq  shewed  great  impatience  while  the 
counsel  waspleading,  and  anticipated  him  in  whathehad  to  say: 
the  counsel  anwered,  *  No,  my  lord :  I  do  not  mean  that^ 
*  You  say  this  then  r'  asked  the  judge.  *  l^J^or  that,  my  lord,' re- 
joined the  counsel.  In  fine,  after  three  questions  of  this  kin4, 
the  counsel  answered  definitively,  '  My  lord,  how  could  I  say 
such  absurdities  ?'  lliis  however  rpay  be  true  without  impeding 
the  administration  of  justice  according  to  th^  laws  of  England  ; 
as  the  pleadings  of  counsel  are  by  no  meaps  essential,  the  laws 
determining  the  punishment,  and  the  jurors  deciding  on  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused.  In  Portugal,  hoy/eyer,  did 
the  judge  manifest  such  impatience,  where  his  power  is  in  a 
great  measure  indefinite,  and  where  there  are  no  jurors  to  ap- 
preciate the  evidence,  both  humanity  and  justice  would  be 
violated  in  almost  every  instance. 

The  observations  on  •  the  equity  of  a  judge'  contain  excellent 
rules  for  the  copduct  of  those  who  aie  destined  to  so  respectable 
and  souseful'an  office.  Themore  ordinary  abuses  arerepresented 
to  be,  *  delays  and  negligence  in  sentencing  ;  a  want  of  examina- 
tion and  attention  in  some  essential  circumstances  ;  the  giving 
ear  to  calumny,  and  patronizing  frauds;  the  passingover  certain 
Gibuses  with  impunity,  especially  in  judicial  processes  ;  and  the 
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favouring  the  rich  or  the  noble.'  Our  author  proceeds  to  some 
remarks  on  the  '  firmness  of  a  judge,'  in  which  he  ex;\  ts  the 
vhtue  of  inllexibihty  :  *  he  who  is  naturally  destitute  of  this 
virtue,  will  never  be  a  good  magistrate  :  Noli  qusrerc  fieri  ju- 
dex, nisi  vaieas  virtute  irrumpere  iniquitates.  Love,  fear,  and 
ambition,  are  commonly  the  straits  ( cachapos )  in  which  justice 
is  shipwrecked,  and  against  which  the  judge  ought  to  show 
himself  intrepid  and  a  despiser  of  danger.'  After  this  explicit 
declaration,  it  is*  somewhat  singular  to  find  in  the  succeedin? 
page  the  following  remark  :  *  A  judge  ought  to  obey  promptly 
the  legitimate  and  rational  orders  that  his  superiors  may  give 
him,  although  they  may  be  contrary  to  the  public  right,  because 
they  emanate  from  the  supreme  authority.'  Whilst  such  sen- 
timents are  entertained,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  laws  are 
administered  without  either  wisdom  or  justice  :  notwith- 
standing, the  author  celebrates  with  deserved  encomiums  the 
names  of  Nerva,  Papinian,  sir  Thomas  More,  Szc.  who  lost 
their  lives  in  defence  of  truth  and  equity.  The  concluding 
chapter  is  on  the  temperance  or  moderation  of  a  judge  \  and 
contains, many  historical  anecdotes,  and  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  passions  in  fulfilling  this  high  station. 

The  ^treatise  on  public  and  private  violence'  evinces  the 
same  laboured  research,  the  same  facility  of  anecdote,  and  the 
same  defect  of  judgment,  as  the  dissertation  on  the  duties  of 
judges.  The  author  defines  the  nature  of  pub'ic  and  private 
violence,  of  v/ar,  of  arms,  and  their  use.  *  Violence  is  public 
or  private  as  it  opposes  the  public  or  private  right.'  He  then 
gives  a  brief  account  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  modes  of 
warfare,  of  the  implements  of  war,  and  of  the  different  nations 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  arms,  not  forgetting 
the  Amazons,  and  the  military  prowess  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
women.  This  includes  much  information  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compass,  and  the  facts  are  disposed  so  as  to  be  more  con- 
5picttous  and  intelligible  than  if  made  to  fidl  copious  volumes  of 
turgid  declamation.  The  second  and  third  chapters  treat  of 
*  the  rights  of  war  in  a  doubtful  cause,  and  in  a  certain  and  just 
Cause.'  The  various  opinions  of  philosophers  forand  against  the 
propriety  of  war  are  discussed  ;  and  it  is  concluded,  that  *  the 
good  make  war  from  necessity,  and  the  bad  to  rratifv  their 
rnordinate  passions  ;  but  the  philosophers  who  were  gui;''r  d  by 
reason,  and  good  men,  always  thought  that  force,  to  be  legiti- 
mate, ought  to  be  regulated  by  reason  and  ju-tice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  physical  organization  is  subject  to  certain  defi- 
nite proportions.'  We  pass  over  many  interesting  particulars 
in  these  chapters,  to  notice  more  minutely  the  succeeding  one  : 
viz.  'the  right  of  Avar  with  respect  to  neutral  states.'  Fro.Ti 
tkese  opinions  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  princi- 
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pies  inculcated  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  to  open  the  way  tah 
that  licentious  abuse  of  power  which  aow  unhappily  destroys 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

*  All  those  who  declare  war  against  their  enemies  may  open,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  roads  that  they  find  closed.  The  right  of  pas- 
sage, however,  authorizes  nothing  more  in  neutral  countries,  than 
to  make  use  of  what  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  to  the  transporting  of  ammunition,  for  all  of  which  a  just 
price  ought  to  be  paid.  All  who  are  obliged  to  pursue  an  object 
and  follow  an  end,  ought  equally  to  use  the  adequate  means. 
Some  writers  on  jurisprudence  disapprove  of  the  passage  of  armies 
through  neutral  countries,  on  account  of  the  damages  which 
xisuuliy  result  :  but  the  contrary  is  true  ;  since  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  conduct  a  legitimate  action  to  its  end,  are  also  legitimate. 
They  may  also  erect  or  demolish  fortresses,  and  take  possession  of 
those  that  exist  in  neutral  countries,  if  necessary.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  took  possession  of 
Chiari,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  complaints  and  protestations  of  the  citizens,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  resist  the  superior  force  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
likewise  allowable  to  seize  whatever  is  carried  to  the  enemy  in  the 
way  of  commerce.* 

These  sentiments  require  no  comment :  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  promote  usurpation  ;  and  when  once  the  legitimacy 
of  an  object  is  established,  nothing  more  is  wanted  to  render 
cU  ineans  of  attaining  it  both  necessary  znd  just.  We  may  only 
add,  that  long  before  Bonaparte's  avowal  of  the  right  of  con- 
quest, these  opinions  were  most  industriously  disseminated  all 
over  the  continent  in  almost  every  possible  manner,  in  news- 
papers, papers  posted  on  the  walls,  &c.  *  The  presbyter  of  the 
order  of  St.  Peter'  will  probably  in  no  long  time  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  principles  of  public  justice  acted  up  to  in. 
their  fullest  extent,  without  going  out  of  his  own  country. 
We  did  not  indeed  expect  to  find  the  justice  of  the  destruc-. 
tion  of  the  enemy's  commerce  so  explicitly  established,  and 
that  too  by  those  v/ho  have  so  often  vociferated  the  unmean- 
ing jargon  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  Consistency  will  some- 
times communicate  a  portion  of  honour  to  a  ruffian,  and  of 
honesty  to  a  robber. 

Tlis  chapter  *  on  hostages  and  prisoners*  admits  that  the 
former  may  be  put  to  death  by  the  right  of  reprisals,  but  that 
humanity  forbids  the  exercise  of  such  a  right.  This  is  a  gross 
abuse  of  tenns,  common  to  many  writers :  there  can  be  no 
right  in  society  contrary  to  humanity  ;  and  because  one  man  or 
nation  may  act  unjustly,  surely  another  man  or  nation  cannot 
thereby  be  authorized  to  do  the  same.  The  author  concludes  his 
treatise  by  a  chapter  *  on  duels/  and  one  '  on  private  defence  / 
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in  the  latter  of  which  he  proves  it  a  natural  right  to  kill  our 
adversary,  if  there  remains  no  other  resource  to  save  our  own 
lives.  He  also  touches  upon  the  cases  where  a  husband  may- 
kill  his  wife  taken  with  her  gallant,  and  shews  that  in  such 
cases  the  laws  only  dispense  with  the  punishment,  leaving  the 
crime  still  to  exist. 

From  the  above  extracts  and  observations  our  readers  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  speculative  ideas  of  jurisprudence  in 
Portugal ;  and  we  add  with  pleasure,  that  their  practical  ones 
'  are  of  late  still  more  improved.  Was  the  author  as  profound 
as  he  is  agreeable,  he  would  enjoy  no  inconsiderable  rank 
among  writers  on  this  subject. 
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Art.  VII. — Neuer  kntischer  Commentar  i'lhtr  das  Neue  Testa- 
tnent,  von  D.  J.  Otto.  Th'iess. 

A  neiu  Critical  Commentary  upon  the  New  Testament.     Vol.  I. 

8vo.     Halle.     1 804. 

THE  Germans  have  long  been  note4  for  their  critical  study^ 
of  the  holy  scriptures;  and  a  very  eminent  divine  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  has  distinguished  himself  by  an  hypothe- 
sis on  the  origin  of  the  four  gospels,  which  has  met  with  a 
very  favourable  reception  on  that  part  of  the  continent.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  work  before  us  ; 
which  contains  much  learning  and  serious  discussion,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  treats  some  subjects  with  a  freedom  which 
will  not  be  pleasing  to  the  right  reverend  opponent  of  the  very 
learned  translator  of  Michaelis.  The  work  is  to  be  contained 
in  five  volumes,  of  which  the  first  embraces  the  gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  In  the  beginning  of  this  volume 
the  origin  of  the  gospels  is  investigated.  The  first  accounts 
were  merely  manuscripts  of  disciples  to  fix  in  their  memory, 
and  bring  into  a  narrow  compass,  the  historical  anecdotes  of 
our  Saviour,  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  It  was  some 
time  before  a  well-arranged  history,  or  complete  collection,  was 
thought  of,  and  christian  communities  were  formed  and  well 
organised  before  the  want  of  v/ritten  instruction  was  disco- 
vered. The  apostles  and  early  teachers  communicated  by 
word  of  n),outh  what  was  necessary,  and  of  which  they  were 
competent  witnesses. 

The  apostles  make  no  reference  to  a  gospel  of  established  au- 
thority ;  and  the  apostolical  fathers  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors seem  to  have  laid  little  stress  upon  any  particular  col- 
lection. The  Gospel,  according  tothe  Hebrews,  was  the  Gospel, 
simply ;  but  it  had  no  determinate  form,  like  the  Torah  of  the 
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Jews,  and  underwent  continually  various  changes  both  hj  ad* 
tiitions  and  omissions.  In  consequence,  it  is  known  under  the 
title  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  that  of  the  Ebionites,  of  the 
Kazareens,  and  probably  of  the  Egyptians.  These  gospels 
•V7ere-  considered  by  each  possessor  as  a  true  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances delivered  to  them  by  the  mouth  of  the  apostles.' 
As  the  gospel  spread,  this  Hebrew  gospel  Avas  translated  into 
the  vulgar  Greek  of  Judea,  and  the  original  copies  disappear- 
ed,—  But  this  is  all  conjectural:  and  the  question  is,  whether 
such  an  original  gospel  was  ever  adopted  by  a  christian  com- 
munity and  made  part  of  its  service  ?  If  we  can  bring  no  proof 
of  it,  we  may  rest  securely  upon  the  possession  of  our  four 
gospels,  as  being  those  only  which  were  ever  universally  re- 
ceived as  of  established  authority. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  first  gospels  leads  indeed  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  common  origin,  but  we  have  no  data  on  which 
to  establish  the  fact.  Matthew's  gospel  might,  if  it  were 
really  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  have  been  looked  up  to 
as  of  superior  authority  :  but  in  what  respect  was  it  altered  in 
the  translation  ?  Luke  was  not  acquainted  with  our  gospel  of 
Matthew,  as  it  stands  in  the  present  editions  of  the  Testament ; 
but  from  the  original  text,  or  corrections  of  it,  and  oral  tra- 
ditions, he  supplied  defects,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  in  the 
last  journey  of  our  Saviour  to  Jerusalem.  Mark  could  not 
have  had  either  our  Matthew  or  Luke  before  him  ;  but  drew 
from  th-e  same  sources  which  they  did,  keeping  closer  to  the 
substance  of  the  original  text,  but  farther  from  its  arrange- 
ment. Be  these  things  as  they  may,  the  intelligence  imparted 
is  authentic  :  the  history  of  our  Saviour  is  clearly  given,  and 
originated  with  those  who  heard  his  precepts,  and  were  eye- 
wimesses  of  his  miracles.  Tradition  was  the  origin  of  the 
gospels,  and  on  their  worth  tradition  decides.  The  canon 
against  heretics  made  all  apocryphal  except  the  four  established 
on  its  autjiority ,  and  in  process  of  time  these  apocryphal 
gospels  v/ere  filled  with  fables,  and  became  the  repositories  of 
the  most  abject  bigotry. 

'J  he  object  of  the  'Critical  Commentary'  is  to  establish  a  real 
gospel,  in  which  the  letter  and  the  spirit  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  ;  and  this  is  to  be  extracted  not  only  from  the 
four  gospels  new  in  use,  but  from  every  part  of  scripture.  In 
establishing  this  point,  neither  talent  nor  industry  is  wanting, 
and  it  v/as  not  embraced  without  deep  reflection.  The  oldest 
monuments  of  christian  antiquity  are  examined  with  great 
candour  and  moderation;  and  what  is  not  clearly  determined 
by  them,  is  left  still  within  the  bounds  of  conjecture.  In  fact, 
a  variety  of  arguments  is  produced  to  shew  that  Mark  had 
seen  neither  our  gospel  of  Matthew  nor  that  of  Luke,  yet  they 
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cannot  boast  of  novelty.  Nor  does  the  retransbtion  of  the 
Greek  expressions  of  the  separate  evangelists  into  Arabic,  ia 
two  very  ingenious  instances,  which  appear  to  lead  to  tlae  ori- 
gin of  their  difference,  afford  us  by  any  means  assured  remains 
of  the  original  text.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  represent  in  a 
couple  of  periods,  a  pretended  Hebrew  original :  but  before  it 
is  adopted,  let  us  reflect,  and  with  the  seriousness  which  the 
object  demands,  how  little  is  the  knowledge  that  we  possess  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  at  Pa- 
lestine, in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The  verbal  agreement  of 
the  three  first  evangelists  in  several  passages,  is  a  fact  which 
must  have  had  its  source  in  a  prior  text :  to  recover  at  this 
time  of  day  that  text,  seems  to  be  both  an  endless  and  not  a 
very  profitable  labour. 

An  exact  comparison  of  the  evangelists,  with  a  view  to  mark 
their  verbal  agreements,  has  produced  an  actual  improvement 
of  our  knowledge,  and  limited  completely  what  remains  to  be 
explained  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  severest  scrutiny  of  all 
the  fragments  of  the  life  of  Jesus  has  excited  only  a  variety  of 
surmises  on  the  age  of  these  accounts,  over  which  the  veil 
spread  by  antiquity  is  impenetrable.  Hypotheses  founded  on 
them  are  merely  conjectural  ;  and  he  who  would  build  his  faith 
upon  such  slight  materials,  must  be  far  advanced  in  the  re- 
gions of  credulity.  We  have  gained  much  by  knowing  that, 
after  unwearied  enquiries,  nothing  £irther  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  details  of  former  times;  and  the  author  is  most  to  be 
praised  when  he  is  contending  against  the  presumed  certainty 
of  various  determinate  propositions  on  the  existence  of  our 
•gospels. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  work  as  a  complete  critique  on 
the  biblical  intelligence  which  we  possess  of  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  our  Saviour  ;  but  in  the  Commentary  many  materials 
for  such  a  critique,  and  those  well  worthy  of  attention,  are  to  be 
found.  This  must  have  been  the  author's  idea,  when  he  named 
his  work  'a  Critical  Commentary ;'  for  a  commentary  it  must  be 
called,  both  from  the  biblical  text  being  explained  by  para- 
graphs and  in  connection,  and  from  the  notes,  v/h:ch  often- 
times take  up  four  times  as  much  room  as  the  text  of  the 
paragraph.  His  principles  are  generallv  good  in  explaining 
that  circumstances,  in  some  respects  disacrreeing,  are  not  to 
be  forcibly  compelled  to  an  union  •,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
it  right  to  follow  some  modern  instances,  and,  running  Into  the 
contrary  extreme,  overrate  the  disagreements.  Relations  of  a 
fact  in  common  life  do  not  contradict  each  other,  though  there 
is  a  seeming  difference  between  them,  and  it  is  net  easy  to 
.unite  them  together  in  an  exact  narration  j  and  the  diiiical- 
)ties  under  which  the  author  labours  v.hen  he  would,  from 
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three  sources,  give  a  complete  detail  of  a  history,  must  be  m-r 
surmountable.  Where  is  he  to  fix  his  point  of  view  ? — and, 
after  all,  the  result  must  be  problematical,  and  can  never  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  history. 

In  the  narrr.tive  of  the  recovery  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
we  have  the  words  of  our  Saviour  thus  given  :  *The  maiden  is 
not  dead,  she  only  siecpeth;  she  is  sunk  in  a  swoon.'  The  lan- 
guage of  Christ  doubtless  related  to  the  fact,  but  the  words 
*  sunk  in  a  swoon'  are  the  author's  own  explanation,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  three  parallel  passages.  The 
above  narrative  is  followed  by  another,  the  healing  of  a  woman 
■who  had  for  many  years  laboured  under  a  grievous  disorder. 
The  titiii  is  thus  given  by  the  author :  '  A  woman  diseased  for 
many  years  is  made  by  him  well  in  an  instant,  and  a  maiden  is 
brought  back  to  life.'     The  commentary  thus  proceeds  : 

*  ^Tatthev/  connects  these  narratives  apparently  with  a  precedinsT 
one  ;  Mark  and  Luke  have  an  interval,  which  is  however  left  voiJ  of 
action,.  Both  confirm  the  history  more  tfian  Matthew.  They 
name  the  person  who  came  to  Jesus,  describe  his  station,  expressly 
saying,  that  he  was  president  of  a  synagogue.  According  to 
Matthew,  Jesus  went  in  company  with  his  disciples  to  his  house; 
according  to  Mark  and  Luke,  a  great  multitude  was  with  him. 
T'his'  latter  circumstance  gave  rise  to  another,  which  Mark  in  his 
u?ual  manner  relates  most  accurately  ;  and  it  must  not  be  omitted, 
that  he  mentions  that  the  woman  who,  according  to  the  account 
of  ail  the  three,  had  had  an  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years,  was 
tome  to  Jesus  on  the  report  of  his  fame.  Indeed  his  fame  as  a 
worker  of  miracles  went  always  before  him,  but  on  this  road  it 
accompanied  him  with  full  expectation.  For  how  had  the  presi- 
dent of  the  synagogue  addressed  him,  and  in  what  manner  was  his 
confidence  assured  ?  Can  then,  might  the  sick  woman  think,  the 
man  have  help  from  Jesus  for  his  dying  or  dead  daughter,  and  caa 
and  will  Jesus  ensure  this  to  him,  and  even  instantly?  The  mo- 
ment for  aid  is  arrived  ;  and  to  remove  the  disorder,  it  is  not  ncr 
cessary  to  lament  before  him  your  distress,  (from  this  she  was  pre- 
vented by  female  modesty)  it  is  enough,  if  by  any  means  you 
can  come  near  him  :  the  power  with  which  he  is  hurrying  lo  sav« 
a  dying  maiden  will,  in  this  happy  moment,  shed  its  influence  also 
on  you.  Thus  she  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on  him  in  his  passage, 
so  that  he  must  stop  and  feel  her  touch.  A  word  of  comfort  was, 
as  the  woman  expected,  all  that  she  received  from  Jesus;  the  as- 
surance, both  physically  and  historically  true,  that  in  true  faith 
would  be  her  help  ;  and  this  was  enough  for  her  to  forget  her  for- 
mer distress,  and  to  make  her  believe  that  she  would  be  fully- 
healed.  Jesus,  Vv'ho  could  not  in  the  throng  confer  longer  with 
her,  dismissed  her  with  good  wishes :  but  the  old  gospel  under- 
stands this  exhortation  as  the  faithful  woman  received  it,  and 
tstablishes  as  a  fact  what  she  presupposed  in  this  creed.  Mark 
and  Luke  arc  moie  careful  upon  this  occasion,     Tht  historiao,  ia 
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case  neither  he  nor  the  person  who  gave  him  information  had  made- 
more  exact  inquiries  I'rom  the  woman,  might  have  conjectured  tht-. 
fact  from  what  had  previously  occurred  :  he  could  not  conclude 
■with  any  other  consequence,  and  with  this  conclusion  the  narra- 
tion ends.  The  diseased  won^an  j^robahly  was  lost  in  the  crowd, 
out  of  which  she  had  stepped  forth  with  great  timiriity.  The 
g;ospels  take  no  farther  notice  of  her,  but  the  fabulous  histories  of 
the  ancient  church  have  erected  a  splendid  memorial  to  her  and  her 
physician.' 

The  remarks  upon  this  narrative  are  fewer  than  on  most 
others ;  and  the  author  may  be  followed  with  greater  sccaritj 
when  he  fixes  the  historical  dates  of  the  circumstances  in  the: 
text,  and  explains  them  with  assiduity. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  present  cursorily,  first,  the 
narratives  which  occur  in  the  three  gospels;  and  on  this  ac- 
count a  section  in  this  vohime  is  entitled,  *  a  review  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,'  where  they  agree  :  in  a  second  section; 
are  contained  the  deviations  of  JMatthev/,  Mark,  and  Luke 
from  each  other,  where  a  contradiction  in  the  relaters  might 
be  allowable :  and  in  the  third  section  is  the  peculiar  informa- 
tion of  Matthew,  IMark,  and  Luke,  on  the  facts  which,  as  it 
should  seem,  were  unknown  to  the  other  evangelists.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  remarks  are  too  many  rather  than  too  few  y 
and,  as  it  often  happens  in  books  with  more  note  than  text, 
several  expressions  and  applications  are  selected,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  remark.  But  on  the  other  hand,  tiiis  exten- 
sion of  the  notes  will  be  found  very  useful ;  since  in  them  are 
so  n>any  important  interpretations  of  ancient  and  modern, 
■writers,  and  much  literary  information  on  the  sources  whenca 
may  be  derived  the  best  interpretations  of  separate  passages. 

Among  the  latest  writers,  the  name  of  Pauius  very  frequent- 
ly occurs  ;  and  many  of  his  most  important  interpretations  are 
introduced.  But  the  work  descends  to  the  lowes^t  ininutiss 
for  intelligence,  and  even  essays  in  the  latest  journals  are  no- 
ticed.  This  implies  very  great  labour  and  industry  in  the 
commentator,  both  of  which  might  in  this  respect  assuredly 
Irave  been  spared.  Yet  with  all  its  excess  and  defects,  the 
work  v/iil  be  found  very  useful  to  the  student ;  who  will  pur- 
•sue  his  course  by  means  of  the  paragraphs  to  a  true  critical 
acquaintance  with  both  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the  New. 
Testament,  provided  he  keeps  his  eyes  on  tl\e  original  Greek;^ 
and  examines  both  the  text  and  the  commentary  with  impar- 
tiality. In  this  way  the  work  may  lead  to  a  future  production,, 
which  shall  throw  light  on  the  doctrine  and  history  of  our 
Saviour  j  and  the  teachers  of  true  religion  will  thus  be  led  to- 
fix  their  attention  on  real  critical  examinationj  and  not  on  th«- 
traditions  of  their  predecessors,- 
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Art.  VIII. — HZemolres  d'un  Pere,  t^c.   Oeuvres  poithiimesae 

Marmontcl. 

Memoirs  of  a  Father^  lurittcn  for  the  Instruction  of  hii  Chil- 
dren ;  the  posthumous  Works  of  AI.  Marmontel,  Historiogra- 
pher of  Prance,  and  Peipetual  Secretary  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy. 4  'voh.  ^vo.  i/.  IOJ-.  ditto  \ivio.  \L  Paris,  1804. 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

•  IT  Is  for  my  children  that  I  write  the  history  of  my 
Kfe  *,  their  mother  wished  it :'  so  says  the  author,  who  thus 
briefly  introduces  his  work,  which  we  shall  as  briefly  proceed 
to  analyse,  without  stopping  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  va- 
lue, the  object,  the  authenticity,  or  the  utility,  of  histories  of 
literary  men,  written  by  themselves.  Writers  of  their  own 
memoirs,  have,  from  St.  Augustin  to  Marmontel,  generally 
been  such  slaves  to  vanity  or  ambition,  that  their  lives  can 
never  present  either  a  very  favourr.ble  or  moral  picture  of  hu- 
man natnre,  and  consequently  can  but  ill  serve  the  purpose 
of  instruction.  Madame  Marmontel  has  tiiought  otherv/ise  ; 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 
prudence  or  folly  of  her  wishes. 

A'l.  ISIannontel  has  not  condescended  to  mention  the  vear 
of  his  birth  ;  but  his  editor,  in  a  short  advertisement,  re- 
markable only  for  its  ignorance  and  vanity,  observes, 

*  7'hese  Memoirs  are  the  last  work  of  the  late  John  Francis  Mar- 
montel, though  they  were  almost  all  written  three  years  before  his 
death.  He  was  born  in  1723,  arrived  at  Paris  in  1745,  and  died  in 
1799;  having  thus  lived  Mi>  uV/c/c  of  the  iSth  century.  His  con- 
nections, society,  attachments,  places  of  residence,  labours,  have 
made  him  acquainted,  during  this  long  space  cf  time,  with  the 
most  distinguished  persons,  indeed  there  scarcely  lived  one  ce- 
Jebrated  w^oman,  during  that  period,  of  whatever  character  she 
may  be,  who  has  not  her  portrait  in  this  vast  exhibition.  What 
copious  memoranda  must  he  be  possessed  of  who  has  seen  and 
conversed  with  INIassillon,  Fonteneile,  Montesquieu,  and  who  has 
been  a  member  of  one  of  our  national  assemblies  I' 

Memoranda  undoubtedly  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  a  Gibbon,  a  Robertson,  a  Montesquieu,  or 
even  a  St,  Real,  or  a  Condillac  ;  but  which  have  only  produced 
in  that  of  our  tale-tcUing  author,  a  very  inferior  continuation 
•  of  his  Tales,  by  some  strange  misnomer  yclcped  Moral.  In 
these  Memoirs  there  is  the  same  neglect  of  chronological 
order,  as  there  is  of  morality  in  the  above-mentioned  Tales  : 
indeed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  seem  to  have  en- 
tere.d  tUe  writer's  mind  ',  and  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  how 
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far  such  a  character  was  capable  of  treating  on  tae  sacred  sen- 
timents of  morality.  Our  hero  comniences  with  a  minute 
but  highly  coloured  description  of  his  birth-place  : 

*  The  village  of  Bort,  situated  en  the  Dordogne,  between  Aa- 
vergne  and  Limosin,at  the  bottom  ota  precipice,  perpetually  me- 
naced with  a  deluge  from  the  torrents  formed  by  the  storms,  or 
in    danger  of  being  crushed  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  rocks,' 

The  inhabitants  of  this  '  monntain-girt  hamlet,'  he  tic- 
scribes  as  living  in  a  state  of  equality,  possessing  nearly  equal 
portions  of  land,  of  cattle,  of  fruits,  and  of  houses,  enjoy- 
ing the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  intercourse,  and  main- 
taining the  frank  and  lofty  nobleness  of  nature,  uncornipted 
by  any  degrading  humiliation,  and  no  where,  he  observes, 
*  was  foolish  pride  so  ill  received,  or  so  soon  corrected.'  This 
may  have  been  true  seventy  years  ago  ;  but  we  well  know  that 
there  is  not  a  more  proud,  obstinate,  covetous,  illiberal,  and 
unfeeling  people,  in  Europe,  than  tho'se  mountaineers  of 
the  present  day.  Hardy,  laborious,  and  stupid,  unaccustomed 
to  any  other  food  than  garlic,  chesnuts,  and  very  coarse  black 
rye-bread,  they  were  consequently  admirably  adapted  to  ser\^ 
in  the  armies,  to  which  they  were  driven  in  herds  like  cattle- 
The  few  that  escaped  took  refuge  in  Spain,  where  about 
50,000  contrive  to  live  in  the  Southern  provinces,  and  the 
-entire  race  is  rapidly  approaching  to  extinction. 

From  these  desultory  recollections  we  learn  that  the  author 
owes  his  existence  to  two  of  these  mountaineers,  by  no  means 
distinguished  from  their  fellow  peasants ;  and  that  his  father 
was  remarkable  only  for  his  unfeeling  stupidity,  in  imagining 
that  learning  Latin  would  make  his  son  a  sluggard,  whilst  his 
mother  is  extolled  as  *  the  most  worthy,  the  most  interesting, 
and  the  most  amiable  of  women.'  In  a  nunnery  he  learned 
to  read  :  but  nature,  he  says,  had  refused  him  the  gift  of  me- 
mory ;  and  though  he  could  retain  the  sense  of  what  he  read, 
the  words  left  no  m.ore  trace  in  his  head  than  \^Titing  on  a 
quicksand.  By  the  tender  assiduity  of  his  mother,  who 
not  only  stimulated  him  to  perseverance,  but  had  the  ad- 
dress to  interest  some  of  the  superior  clergy  in  his  behalf,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  college  of  Mauriac,  v/ith  a  knowledge 
of  grammar  far  short  of  the  other  students  of  the  class  in 
which  he  was  received.  Here  he  was  assisted  by  an  old 
Jesuit,  father  Bourges,  an  able  Latin  scholar,  and  the  continuer 
of  Vanniere  ;  whom  he  attended  in  saying  mass,  and  whose 
pious  emotions,  accompanied  with  sweatings  and  tremblings 
during  that  period,  were  as  great  *  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
actually  descended.'  The  author,  influenced  by  respect  for 
the  memory  of  his  benefactor,  wisely  restrains  himself  from 
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making  any  sarcastic  observation  on  this  '  holy  madness.* 
By  the  paternal  instructions  of  this  good  Jesuit,  and  his  own 
incessant  study,  he  soon  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  ;  but  to  rise  in  the  class  it  was  necessary  to 
commit  to  memory*  considerable  portions  of  Ovid  and  Vir- 
gil, an  exercise  to  which  he  confesses  himself  inelebted  for 
the  suppleness  and  docility  of  his  memory.  It  is  here  that 
his  extravagant  vanity  begins  to  be  unfolded  ;  and,  borrowing 
the  hint  from  Dr.  Johnson,  he  is  continually  complaining  of 
having  no  memory,  and  continually  astonishing  his  masters 
by  the  unparalleled  extent  of  his  learning  and  his  powers  of 
repetition,  in  all  of  which  memory,  and  not  judgment,  is  alone 
concerned.  At  this  college  he  remained  from  the  age  of 
eleven  to  fifteen,  maintaining  himself  always  first  in  his  class. 
He  imparts  to  us  the  interesting  information  that  the  annual 
expence  of  his  board  and  lodging  at  college  amounted  to 
four  or  five  guineas  j  nor  does  he  neglect  to  praise  his  hempen 
clothes,  his  chesnuts,  and  his  rye-bread.  After  exciting  a 
rebellion  in  the  college,  he  retires  to  his  father's  house  ;  be- 
comes enamoured  of  one  of  his  young  neighbours,  from 
whom  he  exacts  a  promise  not  to  marry  v^Ithout  previously 
acquainting  his  mother  or  him,  but  whom  he  afterv.^ards  treats 
with  the  most  unfeeling  neglect  :  sets  out  with  his  father  to 
Clermont,  avowedly  to  learn  some  business,  but  really  to  enter 
at  the  college  there  :  applies  to  be  admitted  in  the  class  of  phi- 
losophy in  this  college,  where  his  learning,  talents,  and  youth, 
astonish  all  the  grey-headed  professors,  who  at  length  receive 
him  with  admiration.  Previously,  however,  to  leaving  off  all 
pretensions  to  business,  he  had  a  revelation  that  invited  him 
to  the  priesthood,  and  which  he  immediately  communicated 
in  the  most  pious  manner  to  his  father,  by  way  of  inducing 
him  to  consent.  This  scheme,  believed  and  supported  by  his 
mother,  had  its  effect,  and  he  remained  at  the  college  of  Cler- 
mont till  the  death  of  his  father  again  called  him  home. 
Now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  choice,  he  resolved  on  going 
to  Toulouse.  On  his  journey  he  was  detained  at  the  mule- 
teer's •,  where,  though  in  the  dress  of  an  abbe,  he  humorously 
admonished  the  muleteer's  pretty  daughter,  by  relating  a 
pretended  dream,  to  decline  taking  the  veil ;  but  refused  her 
hand,  and  with  it  her  father's  wealth.  In  the  convent  of  theBer- 
nardines  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  seventeen  years 


*  This  eustom,  still  used  in  the  extreme,  has  contributed  no  little  to  make 
the  French  youth  rather  Roman  parrots  than  good  Latin  scholars  ;  and  wc 
have  ofteu  met  with  young  men  who  could  repeat  by  rote  some  of  the  lus- 
cious epistles  of  Ovid,  or  even  a  bo(^  of  the  ^ntid,  without  being  able  ta 
wn^true  a  doaea  lines  of  Horace  or  Juvenal, 
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of  age  (the  editor  says,  fifteen) ;  mounting  the  rostrum,  he 
delivered  an  address  extempore  to  his  pupils,  that  amazed 
and  confounded  the  illiterate  monks,  and  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  community.  During  the  five  years  of  his  gradation 
he  obtained  a.  bourse  of  200  iivres  (81.  6s.  8d.)  in  the  col- 
lege of  St.  Catherine  of  Toulouse  :  at  the  same  time  he  an- 
nually gained  two  or  three  prizes  of  the  academies  of  Tou- 
louse and  Montalban,  and  obtained  the  office  of  assistant  in 
the  former.  Elated  with  his  extraordinary  success,  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  Voltaire,  who  answered  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  his  works, 
and  inviting  him  to  settle  in  Paris.  This  determined  his 
fate  :  disgusted  with  the  priestly  state,  and  flattered  with  the 
hope  of  ministerial  protection  by  Voltaire,  he  immediately 
visited  his  mother,  in  order  to  take  her  advice,  who,  witli 
more  ambition  than  piety,  boldly  recommended  his  instant 
departure  for  Paris,  and  commissioned  him  to  offer  her  homage 
to  Voltaire,  by  assuring  him  that  she  had  committed  to  memory 
two  stanzas  on  hope  in  the  Henriade. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  glanced  at  our  hero  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  studies;  but  nearly  one  half  his  time  and  of  this  work  are 
occupied  with  pompous  descriptions  of  the  incessant  ebbings 
and  Sowings  of  the  ^  milk  of  human  kindness,'  which  con- 
tinually displayed  itself  in  his  floods  of  tears,  his  groans,  sighs, 
sobs,  quakings,  convulsive  throes,  cold  perspirations,  fore- 
bodings, swoonings,  and  all  the  strange  emotions  with  which 
every  reader  of  his  Tales  must  have  long  since  been  sickened. 
We  are  now  to  consider  him  in  another  character  :  the  tender 
attachments  of  his  mother,  his  fair  villager,  the  curate's  niece, 
the  muleteer's  daughter,  the  crowning  with  laurels  for  prize- 
poems,  &c.  are  all  forgotten.  Marmontel  makes  his  debut 
at  Paris  in  his  twenty-third  year,  is  congratulated  by  Voltaire, 
but  disappointed  of  a  place  by  the  disgrace  of  the  m^inister 
Orri,  and  commences  his  literary  career  as  an  author  by  pro- 
fession. On  his  journey  to  Paris  he  translated  part  of  Pope's 
*  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  This  translation  being  well  received, 
introduced  him  to  the  fashionable  world;  and  in  1746116 
gained  a  prize  from  the  academy.  By  the  advice  and  with 
the  instruction  of  Voltaire,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  theatre,  through  whose  influence  he  had  obtained  a 
free  admission.  Two  years  afterwards  he  produced  his  Dio- 
nysius  the  Tyrant  on  the  theatre,  with  the  most  complete 
success ;  and  he  relates  with  no  little  self-complaisance,  that 
the  Merope  of  Voltaire  was  the  first,  and  Dionysius  the  se- 
cond piece,  the  merit  of  which  induced  the  audience  to  call 
for  the  author  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  stage.  Indeed 
v/e  are  not  much  surprised  that  the  very  weak  and  superficial 
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mind  of  Marmontel  should,  after  this  most  ridiculous  stage- 
exhibition,  be  quite  bewildered,  and  we  accordingly  find  him 
abandoned  to  every  excess  that  can  arise  from  vanity  and  ava- 
rice. "With  the  long  details  of  his  amours  with  Mile.  Na- 
varre, mistress  to  the  marechal  de  Saxe,  the  actress  Clairon, 
Mile.  Verrieres,    another  mistress  of  the   above-mentioned 

warrior,  Mile.  S —y  &c.  &c.  we  shall  not  sully  our  pages, 

but  extract  the  only  reflections  that  occurred  to  his  mind  after 
the  description  of  this  indiscriminate  licentiousness. 

*  Here,  my  chiUlren,  I  throw  a  veil  over  my  deplorable  follies. 
Although  I  was  then  very  young,  and  that  the  time  be  now  long 
past,  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  delirium  that  1  wish  to 
appear  before  you. — Ah  !  my  children,  what  folly  is  there  like 
that  of  a  young  man  who  believes  in  the  fidelity  of  a  woman, 
already  celebrated  for  her  weakness,  and  whom  the  attractions  of 
pleasure  have  caused  to  lose  sight  of  modesty  \ — I  then  perceived 
how  much  the  sentiment  of  self-love  and  wounded  vanity  entered 
into  the  vexations  and  cha2;rins  of  an  amour.' 


o 


There  is  no  doubt  that  vanity  is  the  parent  of  licentiousness, 
but  it  is  something  more  criminal  that  stimulates  the  profligate 
to  the  recital  of  their  debaucheries. 

In  1749  Aristomene  appeared,  and  so  did  the  author  a  se- 
cond time,  on  the  stage  :  the  following  year  he  finished  '  negli- 
gently' his  Cleopatra  J  and  in  1752  his  Heraclid^e  was  totally 
damned.  After  this  misfortune  madame  de  Pompadour,  the 
king's  mistress,  placed  him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  her 
brother,  and  in  time  procured  him  the  commission  of  editor 
of  the  Mercure  de  la  France.  By  the  aid  of  D'Alembert, 
Duclos,  and  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  academy  in  1 763.  During  this  time  the  author 
boasts  of  his  '  being  all  things  to  all  men.'  He  observes  of 
himself,  omnis  Aiistippum  dscuit  color,  et  status  et  res :  a  pro- 
curer to  every  minister,  the  idol  of  the  green-room  virgins, 
the  champion  and  flatterer  of  every  lively  prostitute,  the  sy- 
cophant of  every  philosopher,  the  succedaneum  of  every 
cast-ofli"  iTiistress,  the  gourmand  of  every  dainty,  and  the  high- 
priest  of  debauchery, — such  was  the  tender,  the  pathetic  au- 
thor of  the  *  Contes  Moraux' !  !  !  We  should  have  wished 
that  he  had  extended  the  veil  over  more  of  his  follies,  not  t6 
say  crimes,  had  it  not  been  that  the  reading  of  these-memoirs 
must  unquestionably  rouse  the ,  reflection  of  tliose  few  who 
ma}"  still  admire  his  Tales,  and  to  whose  perusal  we  earnestly 
recommend  this  work.  Of  those  Tales,  his  chief  and  ever- 
boasted  work,  which  were  originally  published  in  the  Mercure, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  they  are  generally  tender,  .sometimes 
pathetic,,  aftcnieebip,  not  unfrequentiy  .inelegant,  always  de- 
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stitute  of  simplicity,  and  nevei-  moral  Their  gross  Immora- 
lity indeed  must  be  evident  to  every  i-eader,  as  the  author  is 
continually  attempting  to  apologize  for  licentiousness,  and 
torturing  his  imagination  to  bestow  on  it  all  the  n^iive  love- 
liness of  virtue.  He  also  insidiously  arraigris  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  as  in  the  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps.,  the 
model  of  which  was  a  miss  Lolote,  the  mistress  of  lord  Al- 
bemarle, then  English  ambassador,  who  died  at  Paris. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  the  odious  bestiality  of  M.  de  la  Pop- 
liniere,  and  the  dinners,  or  rather  feasts  of  lewdness,  at  Pel- 
letier's,  to  notice  our  author's  account  of  the  company  at  the 
literary  or  philosophical  dinners  of  mesdames  Tencin  and 
GeofFrin.  We  shall  translate,  literally,  the  portraits,  or  rather 
the  feeble  indistinct  shades^  which  he  has  given  of  some  of 
the  great  men  of  France.  We  cannot  however  avoid  premi- 
sing that  he  has  grossly  traduced  the  amiable  character  of 
Montesquieu,  in  accusing  him  of  that  whicla  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  other  associates,  vanity ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  he  has  no  less  calumniated  his  female  companions,  in  as- 
suming as  a  fact  their  indiscriminate  prostitution.  The 
men  he  describes,  were  like  himself,  base,  servile,  place- 
hunters.  If  these  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  be  at 
present,  were  true  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
horrible  revolution  should  ensue. 

*  D'AlemleH. — Of  this  society,  the  man  the  most  animated,  the 
most  gay,  the  most  amusing  in  his  g.iiety,  was  D'Alembert. 
After  having  passed  his  morning  in  the  study  of  algebra,  or  in 
solving  problems  in  dynamics  or  astront^my,  he  sallied  out  like  a 
hoy  escaped  from  school,  whose  sole  wish  was  to  enjoy  himself; 
and  by  the  lively  and  pleasant  turn  which  his  mind  then  took, 
that  mind,  so  luminous,  so  profi:iund,  and  so  solid,  he  made  us 
forget  the  learned  philosopher  in  the  amiable  man.  The  source  of 
this  enjoyment,  so  natural,  was  a  pure  mind,  free  from  the  control 
of  passions,  satisfied  with  itself,  and  every  day  enjoying  some  new- 
truth  which  came  to  recompense  and  crown  liis  labour  ;  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  the  science  of  mathematics,  and  which  no  other 
kind  of  study  is  able  fully  to  obtain. 

*  Malran. — The  serenity  of  Mairan,  and  his  disposition,  mil4 
and  gentle,  owed  its  origin  to  the  same  causes  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Age  had  done  for  him  what  nature  had  done  for  D'Alem- 
bert ;  it  had  tempered  all  the  emotions  ©f  his  mind  ;  the  warmth 
that  remained  was  only  displayed  in  vivacity  ;  his  mind,  chough  a 
Gascon,  was  sedate,  4;orrect,  and  prudent;  his  way  of  thinking 
original  ;  his  wit  free  and  acute.  It  is  true  the  philoso()her  or 
Bezi6rs  was  sometimes  anxious  concerning  what  passed  in  China  ; 
but  when  he  had  received  news  from  thence,  by  some  letter  irom 
his  friend,  father  Parennin,  joy  gave  new  brilliancy  to  his  conver- 
sation.    O,  my  children !  what  souls  like  those  that  are  not  dis- 
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turbed  but  with  the  movements  of  the  ecliptic  or  the  manner^ 
and  arts  of  China  !  No  vice  degrades  them  ;  no  regret  wears 
them  away  ;  no  passion  grieves  and  torments  tbem  :  th^y  are 
free  ;  they  are  in  possession  of  that  liberty  which  is  the  com- 
panion of  joy,  and  without  which  no  gaiety  can  be  pure  and 
lasting. 

•  Marvcavx. — Marivaux  also  would  willinglyhave  been  possessed 
ofthis  cheerful  temper,  but  he  had  something  on  his  mind  that  occu- 
pied him  without  intermission,  and  that  gave  him  an  air  of  anxiety. 
As  he  bad  acquired  by  his  works  the  reputation  of  asubtle  and  refin- 
ed wit,  he  believed  himself  obliged  never  to  lose  sight  of  that  cha- 
racter, and  he  was  continually  on  the  watch  for  id<=as  that  would 
bear  opposition  or  analysis,  that  he  might  make  them  play  con- 
trary parts,  or  submit  them  to  the  alembic.  He  agreed  that  such 
a  thing  was  true  till  a  certain  point,  or  under  certain  circuinstaa- 
Ces  ;  but  there  was  always  some  restriction,  always  some  distinc- 
tion to  make,  that  he  only  had  been  aware  of.  This  laborious  atten- 
tion was  difficult  to  himself,  and  often  painful  to  others  ;  but  there 
sometimes  resulted  from  it  happy  acute  observations,  and  brilliant 
flashes  of  wit.  Isevertheless,  by  the  inquietude  of  his  looks,  it 
was  obvious  that  he  was  in  pain  either  for  the  success  that  he  had 
met  with  or  expected  to  meet  with.  There  never  was,  I  believe, 
self-love  more  delicate,  more  tickiish  ((hdlouiUeux)  ^  and  more 
timid  ;  but  as  he  managed  carefully  that  of  others,  his  own  was 
respected  ;  and  the  only  cause  of  regret  was,  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  be  simple  and  natural. 

'  Chaddlcux The  chevalier  Chastelleux,  whose  wit  was  never 

clear,  thoucrh  it  flowed  in  an  abundant  stream,  and  in  whom  the 
Jight  and  vapoury  clouds  that  hutig  over  his  thoughts  were  from 
time  to  tim.e  pierced  by  a  livel}'  glimmering,  enriched  tins  society 
with  a  temper  the  most  attractive,  joined  to  uprightness  the  most 
amiable.  Whether  it  was,  that,  distrusting  the  justness  of  his  ideas, 
he  sought  to  make  himself  sure,  or  whether  he  wished  to  purify 
those  ideas  in  the  crucible  of  discussion,  he  was  fond  of,  and  will- 
ingly engaged  in  disj)ute,  but  always  with  candour  and  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truth  was  manifest  to  him,  whether 
it  came  from  himself  or  from  others,  iie  was  satisfied.  Never 
man  made  a  better  use  of  his  wit,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  that 
of  others;  a  witticism  that  he  heard  uttered,  an  ingenious  trait, 
a  good  story,  delighted  him  ;  you  might  see  him  start  with  joy  ; 
and  as  the  conversation  grew  more  brilliant,  the  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance of  Chastelleux  became  animated  ;  every  successful  sally 
flattered  him  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  his  own. 

*  Saint  LaniheH.- — Saint  Lambert,  a  man  of  nice  though  cold 
politeness,  displayed  in  conversation  that  vein  of  elegant  and  fine 
humour,  by  which  his  writings  are  distinguished.  Without  being 
naturally  gay,  he  was  enlivened  by  the  gaiety  of  others  :  and  in  a 
literary  or  philosophical  discourse  no  one  talked  with  more  sound 
sense'  or  moi^e  exquisite  taste.  This  taste  was  that  of  the  little 
court  of  Luneville,  where  he  had  lived,  and  of  which  he  still  re- 
Uined  the  ton. 
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*  Hcke'tus. — Helvetius,  possessed  with  the  ambition  of  literary- 
celebrity,  used  to  come  among  us,  his  head  not  yet  cool  from 
the  labour  <  f  the  morning  To  be  the  author  of  a  book  that  misjht 
be  distinguished  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  first  care  had 
bein  to  see'k  either  some  new  truth  to  give  to  the  v/orld,  or  some 
bold  and  new  thought  to  bring  forward  and  to  support.  Now 
since  new  truths  of  importance  have  been  infinitely  scarce  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years,  he  took  for  his  thesis  the  paradox  that  he 
has  developed  in  his  book  De  I'Esprii.  Whether  therefore 
he  had  forced  himself  to  believe  that  of  which  he  wished  to  per- 
suade others,  or  whether  he  was  still  debating  with  himself 
against  his  own  private  doubts,  and  practising  himself  in  getting 
the  better  of  them,  we  amused  ourselves  in  seeing  the  subjects  which 
occupied  him,  or  the  difficulties  about  which  he  was  labouring, 
broug!\t  forward  on  the  tapis  in  his  presence,  and  after  letting 
him  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  discussed  for  some  time,  we 
induced  him,  almost  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  to  join  in  our 
discourses.  On  these  occasions  he  gave  himself  up  unreservedly 
and  with  warmth  ;  as  simple,  as  natural,  as  unaffected,  in  his  fa- 
miliar conversation,  as  he  is  systematical  and  sophistical  in  hi.s 
works.  Nothing  less  resembles  the  ingenuousness  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  habits  of  life  than  the  premeditated  and  factitious  singu- 
larity of  his  writings.  This  dissimilarity  will  always  be  found 
between  the  manners  and  opinions  of  those  who  labour  to  think 
of  strange  and  extravagant  things.  There  was  not  a  better 
man  :  liberal,  generous  without  ostentation,  and  beneficent  be- 
cause he  was  good,  he  contrived  to  calumniate  all  men  of  worth 
and  even  himself,  by  allowing  to  moral  actions  no  other  motive 
than  that  of  interest;  but  setting  aside  his  books,  he  was  beloved, 
such  as  he  was,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  how  agreeable  his  house 
wa-s  to  men  of  letters.  The  feelings  of  Helvetius  were  the  direct 
contrary  ot   what  he  has  expressed  in  his  writings. 

'  Thomas. — A  man  still  more  infatuated  with  the  love  of  fame, 
was  I'homas  ;  but  he,  with  more  consistency,  looked  for  success 
only  from  the  rare  talent  which  he  possessed  of  expressing  his  senti- 
ments and  ideas.  His  lofty  eloquence  never  failed  to  give  to  common 
subjects  an  air  of  originality;  to  develope  known  truths  in  a  new 
manner,  to  amplify  them  and  to  adorn  them.  His  grave  disposition 
was  mild  but  collected  ;  he  was  silent;  the  enjoyment  he  derived  from 
conversation  rarely  drew  a  smile  from  him,  and  to  that  conversa- 
tion he  never  contributed.  Jt  was  even  seldom  that  he  gave  his 
opinion  On  subjects  that  were  congenial  to  him,  unless  it  were 
in  a  small  society  where  he  was  very  intimate  ;  it  was  there  only 
that  his  brilliancy  dazzled,  that  his  fertility  of  resources  astonished. 
He  made  one  at  our  dinners,  and  it  was  only  his  literary  merit 
and  moral  qualities  that  there  procured  him  consideration.  Tho. 
mas  always  sacrificed  to  truth,  to  virtue,  to  fame  ;  never  to  the 
graces  ;  and  he  lived  in  an  age  in  which,  without  the  favour  and 
assistance  of  the  graces,  no  brilliant  reputation  was  to  be  attained 
in  literature. 

'  Mile.  Lesp'inasse. — Apropos  of  the  graces,  let  us  turn  to  a  per- 
son upon  whom  their  every  charm  of  wit  and  language  was  Livish- 
ed  ;  who  was  the  only  female  that  madame  Geotfrin  admitted  to  her 
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literary  dinners  :  this  was  the  friend  *  of  D'Alembert,  Mile.  Les- 
pinasse  ;  an  astonishing  compound  oi  bicnseance,  of  good  sense,  of 
prudence,  with  a  head  the  most  lively,  a  soul  the  most  ardent,  and 
an  imagination  the  most  inflammable  that  has  existed  since thedays 
of  Sappho.  That  tire  which  circulated  in  her  veins  and  gave  life 
to  her  nerves,  which  imparted  so  much  activity,  so  much  brilliancy, 
and  so  many  attractions,  consumed  her  prematurely.  Her  pre- 
sence at  our  parties  was  a  source  of  inexpressible  interest.  Conti- 
nually the  object  of  attention,  whether  she  listened  or  whether  she 
talked  herself  (and  nobody  talked  better)  she  inspired  us  with  the 
innocent  desire  of  pleasing  her,  without  coquetry  ;  she  gave  vo  the 
freedom  of  discourse  as  much  latitude  as  she  could  without  alarm- 
ing the  feelings  of  modesty,  or  without  wounding  decorum. 

'  Ualbc  Raynal.' — In  the  circle  of  our  guests,  there  were  some 
idle  ones,  who  only  consulted  their  own  gratification  ;  well-in- 
formed men  nevertheless,  but  penurious  of  their  wealth,  and  who 
came  to  reap,  without  giving  tliemselves  the  trouble  to  sow.  Of 
this  number  Sassuredly  the  abbe,  Raynal  was  not  one;  and  in  the 
use  which  he  made  of  that  instruction  of  which  he  possessed  sa 
larce  a  stock,  if  he  sometimes  indulged  in  excess,  it  was  not  in 
excess  of  oeconomy.  The  robust  vigour  of  his  pliilosophy  had 
not  yet  discovered  itself  ;  the  vast  mass  of  his  knowledge  was  not 
yet  fully  formed  ;  sagacity,  justness,  precision,  were  as  yet  the 
most  marked  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  he  added  thereto  a  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  an  amenity  of  manners,  which  rendered  him 
dear  to  us  all.  It  was  observable  however  that  the  facility  of  his 
elocution,  and  the  copiousness  of  his  memory,  were  not  sufficiently 
tempered.  His  rapid  utterance  was  such  as  rarely  to  admit  of 
dialogue  ;  it  is  only  in  his  old  age,  that,  grown  less  lively  and  less 
copious,  he  has  tasted  the  pleasure  of  conversation.' 

The  abbes  Morellet  and  Galiani,  the  marquis  de  Carac- 
cloli,  afterwards  ambassador  from  Naples,  and  the  count 
de  Creutz,  from  Sweden,  form  the  remainder  of  the  por- 
traits, of  which  the  outlines  are  here  delineated  with  a  flat- 
tering but  feeble  pencil.  In  these  puny  sketches  we  perceive 
nothing  of  that  energy  of  mind,  that  judgment,  perspi- 
cuity, or  acuteness  of  discrimination,  which  seizes,  developes, 
and  analyzes  every  feature  in  the  character  of  great  men. 
The  works  of  Marmontel  are  the  fruits  rather  of  memory 
than  of  judgment  or  imagination. 

The  concluding  volumes  are  occupied  with  some  original 
and  very  interesting  details  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
revolution,  which  we  may  perhaps  lay  before  oui-'readers  on 
a  future  occasion.  At  present  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
these  Memoirs  are  to  be  read  but  not  studied  ;  for  though 
*  Vice-  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen,' 

'  Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  fare, 
*  We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.' 


-  use 


*  It  is  unnecessar}'  to  explain  the  Frcmb  meaning  of  the  v/Ord/runcf;  when 
ed  betvjreen  the  sexes. 


(  . 5^3     ) 

Art.  IX. — 0  Filosofo  Disctirswo,  ^c. 

A  Philosophical  Discussion  on  the  History  of  Philosophy ^  atid  the 
Physical  Principles  of  Matter.  By  the  Friar  Manuel  de 
Santa  A7inay  Ex-Lecturer  of  Theology.  Small  Zvo.  Lisbon. 
1803. 

*  SOME  of  the  finest  pieces  of  antiquity,'  says  Melmotli/  are 
written  in  the  dialogue  manner.  Plato  and  Tully,  it  should 
seem,  thought  truth  could  never  be  examined  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  amidst  the  amicable  opposition  of  well  regulated 
converse.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  subjects  of  a  serious  and 
philosophical  kind  were  more  frequently  the  topics  of  Greek 
and  Roman  conversation  than  they  are  of  ours,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world  had  not  yet  given  occasion  to  those  pru- 
dential reasons  Avhich  may  now,  perhaps,  restrain  a  more  free 
exchange  of  sentiments  amongst  us.  There  was  something 
likewise  in  the  very  scenes  tliemselves  where  they  usually 
assembled,  that  almost  unavoidably  turned  the  stream  of  their 
conversations  into  this  useful  channel ;  their  rooms  and  gar- 
dens were  generally  adorned  v/ith  the  statues  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  reason  that  had  then  appeared  in  the  world,  and 
while  Socrates  and  Aristotle  stood  in  their  view,  it  is  no  won- 
der their  discourse  fell  upon  those  subjects  which  such  ani- 
mating representations  vrould  naturally  suggest.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  many  of  those  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn 
up  in  the  dialogue  manner,  were  no  imaginary  conversations 
invented  by  their  authors,  but  faithful  transcripts  from  real 
life  ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any 
other-,  which  contributes  to  give  them  that  remarkable  ad- 
vantage over  the  generality  of  modern  compositions  which 
have  been  formed  upon  the  same  plan.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I 
could  scarce  name  more  than  three  or  four  of  this  kind  which 
have  appeared  in  our  language  worthy  of  notice.' 

"Whether  the  above  writer  would  have  thought  the  present 
Portuguese  composition  deserving  of  his  praise,  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  conjecture ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  signor  de 
Santa  Anna  has  foUov/ed  the  plan  adopted  by  Plato  and  Ci- 
cero, and  thrown  his  philosophical  discussion  into  the  form  of 
a  dialogue.  "VVe  scarcely  know  how  to  treat  his  work.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  it  than  by 
laying  before  them  an  analysis  or  synopsis  of  its  contents, 
which,  though  they  m.ay  seem  uninstructive  from  their  want 
of  novslty,  are  yet  interesting  from  the  judiciousness  and  per- 
spicuity of  their  arrangement.  But  if  our  readers  think  this 
tedious,  what  would  they  say  to  the  numberless  works  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers  on  scholastic  divinity,  many 
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of  whom  (Tostatus  for  instance)  have  written  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  volumes  ?  One  would  think  that  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  rescue  these  nations  from  the  charge  of  indolence  so 
usually  ascribed  to  them  ! 

The  author  modestly  prefaces  his  work  by  addressing  his 
friend  Belisario,  with  whom  he  has  before  had  frequent  ar- 
guments on  subjects  of  moral  philosophy. 

*  I  ihall  make  your  friend,  Arnaldo,'  says  he,  '  a  man  in  love 
with  the  sciences,  speak  in  this  Dissertation.  This  will  explain 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  letter  A,  and  by  the  letter  B, 
you,  Belisario,  will  propose  the  doubts  that  may  occur  to  you. 
This  same  Arnaldo  will  declare  to  you  that  he  aims  at  nothing 
more  than  to  instruct,  and  that  of  the  goodness  of  this  work  he 
•will  repeat  what  Martial  said  to  Avitus  of  his  epigrams,  "  Of 
these,  my  epigrams,  some  are  good,  others  may  be  read,  and  many 
are  w^orth  nothing;"  but  in  any  otlier  manner,  which  shall  not 
unite  a  certain  portion  of  good  and  bad,  I  know  not  how  it  is 
possible  to  compose  a  book.' 

We  observe,  by  the  way,  that  if  signor  de Santa  Anna  were  to 
take  his  passage  on  board  the  Lisbon  packet,  and  make  a  short 
visit  to  this  country,  he  would  soon  discover  that  it  is  very 
possible  to  compose  books  which  shall  be  entirely  free  from 
the  union  he  speaks  of. 

In  treating  of  the  deluge  in  the  first  chapter,  the  faithful- 
ness of  tradition  is  thus  defended  . — Adain  lived  to  the  age  of 
930  •,  Methusalem  was  born  A.  M.  687,  consequently  was 
contemporary  with  our  first  parent  243  years,  and  also  with 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  100  years.  In  this  manner  the  ne- 
cessary revelation  made  to  Adam  by  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  result  of  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  might  be 
cominunicated  to  Shem.  Isaac  was  contemporary  with  the 
latter  50  year^,  consequently  m.ight  m.ake  his  son  Jacob  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  of  the  antediluvian  world. 
Moses  was  born  74  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  whose  grandchildren  therefore  could  inform  the  authot 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  the  history  of  the  creation. 

As  a  proof  (but  not  a  very  satisfactory  one)  that  the  ideas 
of  the  Jews  on  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  entirely  unphi- 
losophical,  we  are  referred  to  the  sublime  description  of  the 
stars  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  David's  description  of  the 
heavens  in  the  Psalms.  These  passages,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  more  fairly  introduced  to  attest  the  poetical  than 
the  pliiiosopbical  talents  of  those  writers. 

The  second  chapter  is  introduced  by  a  strenuous  denial  of 
the  position,  that  the  origin  of  philosophy  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Greeks.  *  Adam,'  says  our  author,  *  communicated 
it  to  the  Chaldseans ;  it  was  by  them  transmitted  to  the  He- 
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brews,  and  thence  handed  down  successively  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans.  Those  whom  wc  call  philosopher^^ 
were  distinguished  among  the  Jews  by  the  title  of  Rabbi ;  the 
Persians  gave  them  the  name  of  Magi  j  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Indians  they  were  called  Gymnosophists  ;  by  the  Gauls, 
Druids,  &c.  Heslod  and  his  works  are  spoken  of,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  our  author  has  ever  read  them  ;  with 
Homer  however  he  is  much  better  acquainted,  upon  whose 
writings,  and  Longinus's  panegyric  upon  them,  he  has  several 
pages.  His  observations  upon  the  birth-place,  &c.  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  and  the  literary  works  attributed  to  them, 
form  a  biographical  sketch  which  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
He  then  passes  over  to  Plutarch  ;  Pythagoras,  who  first  took 
the  name  of  philosopher  ;  Zeno,  and  his  tenets,  '  that  great 
part  of  science  consists  in  being  ignorant  of  things  that  ought 
not  to  be  known  ;  that  a  true  friend  is  another  self ;  and  that 
a  very  little  thing  gives  perfection  to  a  work,  although  per- 
fection is  not  a  little  thing.'  He  then  treats  his  readers  witli 
a  pretty  long  dissertation  on  the  Academics  and  their  philoso- 
phy ;  quotes  the  praises  bestowed  by  Cicero  upon  Dicsarchus, 
the  Messenian  ;  glances  at  Socrates  •,  from  whence  he  is  na- 
turally enough  led  into  the  subject  of  the  Heathen  mythology, 
and  thinks  that  the  character  of  Jupiter,  however  faulty  and 
contradictory,  sufficiently  evinces  that  the  ancients  had  an 
idea  of  one  Supreme  and  Omnipotent  Being. 

The  character  of  Epicurus,  and  the  philosophers  who  took 
his  name,  is  detailed  much  at  length.  That  of  Cicero  is  well 
drawn,  and  shews  great  reading,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  works  of  that  great  orator  and  philosopher,  as  well 
as  much  discrimination  of  character,  and  more  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  we  are  apt  to  allow  to  an  inhabitant  of  a 
cloister. 

But  the  greatest  share  of  learning  and  address  is  displayed 
in  the  third  chapter  \  in  which  is  traced,  with  diligence  and 
fidelity,  the  revival  of  learning  after  the  dark  ages  ;  the  in- 
troductioa  of  the  Greek  Iraiguage  into  Europe,  and  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  along  with  it,  by  the  Saracens,  upon 
whom  he  bestows  deserved  commendations ;  neither  do  his 
national  or  religious  prejudices  induce  him  to  pass  over  an 
important  fact,  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Romish  church 
were  first  roused  from  their  lethargy  of  ignorance  by  the  Ma- 
hommedan  authors,  Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  Algazel,  the 
learned  disciples  of  the  famous  academy  at  Cordova.  Tlxe 
commentaries  of  these  learned  infidels  on  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  their  zealous  but  ingenious  publications  against 
the  christian  religion,  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  indolent  and: 
voluptuous,  pro.fessors  of .  the  catholic  faith  j  and.  had.it  not 
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been  for  the  intemperate  and  ill-timed  zeal  of  the  followers  of' 
MaiioiTiedj  who,  while  they  communicated  their,  learning  to. 
the  more  unenlightened  christians,  also  stimulated  them  to 
make  the  most  eificient  use  of  it,  the  soporific  influence  of 
the  dark  ages  might  have  long  brooded  over  Europe,  and  the 
crescent  maintained  its  haughty  pre-eminence,  to  which  na- 
tions wrapped  in  ignorance,  oppressed  ^at  once,  by  feudal, 
nobles,  and  an  intolerant  priesthood,  could  have  opposed  but 
a  feeble  resistance. 

But  to  return  to  our  author,  whose  other  remarks  on  the 
subject  which  he  is  now  treating  of  are  correct  and  interest- 
ing. The  christian  Moors  (i.  e.  the  Spaniards,  who  by  con- 
stant intercourse  had  acquired  a  knov/ledge  of  Arabic,  and 
were  persuaded  by  the  superior  learning  and  address  of  their 
teachers  to  embrace  INIahomedism)  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  conjunction  with  the  Arabic,  and  soon  neglected  or 
forgot  their  own  corrupt  jargon  of  Latin  j  from  these,  when 
the  Moorish  power  began  to  decline,  and  literature  tomake 
some  progress  in  Europe  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  christians  began  to  learn  Greek,  became  curious 
to  understand  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  repel  the  attacks 
made  on  Christianity  by  the  more  learned  Arabians ;  hence 
arose  the  sect  of  the  Scho^asticsy  and.  that  species  of  theology 
which,  even  in  these  enlightened  days,  is  taught  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  universities. 

After  lamenting  the  ignorance,  barbarity,  political  factions, 
and  religious  dissensions,  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  ;  after  bewailing  the  evils  that  accrued  to  *  the  true 
religion'  from  the  captivity  of  seventy  years,  during  which 
the  head  of  the  christian  church  was  forced  to  reside"  at 
Avignon  ;  and  still  more  from  the  schism  of  forty  years 
which  succeeded,  when  two  popes,  and  even  three,  were  seen, 
all  having  their  partisans,  all  re^ihng  and  excommunicating 
one  another,  loading  each  other  with  disgusting  reproaches 
and  imputations  of  the  basest  crimes,  lively  exposures,  which 
at  once  covered  both  rivals  with  ignominy  ;  he  acknowledges 
his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks  who  fled  from  Constantinople  in 
14:59  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  Turkish  invasion,  taught  their 
language  to  the  Italians,  who  had  already  advanced  far  beyond 
any  other  Eui'opean  nation  in  letters  and  refinement,  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

Belisario  here  asks  for  information  relative  to  the  progress 
of  astronomy,  and  thus  gives  Arnaldo  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  characters,  acquirements,  and  fate  of  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  he.  together  with  the  improvements  made  by  each 
of  them  ;  also  of  the  circumnavigators  Columbus,  Drake, 
and  others.     He  then  goes  back  to  the  scholastic  divinity  of 
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St.  Thomas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  our  countryman  Oakham,  who 
died  A.  D.  1347,  *  and  who  left  behind  him,'  says  our  author, 

*  many  works,  in  which  we  may  admire  the  vastness"  of  his 
genius,  and  his  excessive  subtlety.' 

The  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  alchemy  is'  not 
unentertaining;  but  the  treatise  on  salts,  sulphur,  mercury, 
phlegm,  and  caput  mortuum,  are  unphilosophical  and  dry. 
High  praises  are  bestowed  on  the  talents  of  Leibnitz,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  died  of  chagrin  because  he  could  not  claim 
the  merit  of  Newton's  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus. 
1  ne  story  of  this  attempt  would  not  unaptly  elucidate  the 
real  character  and  genius  of  many  of  the  French  soi-disant  dis- 
coverers. This  chapter  is  closed  with  a  defensive  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, more  plausible  and  ingenious  than  profound  ; .  and 
with  a  refutation  of  Spinoza,  Voltaire,  and  other  professors  of 
reason.  '  As  we  must  use  reason  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
or  acting,'  says  signor  de  Sta.  Anna, '  so  must  we  use  faith  for 
the  purpose  of  believing.'  This  is  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  dogma  of  St.  Augustine,  with  which,  as  a  zealous  catholic, 
our  author  might  have  been  expected  to  be  acquainted  and 
to  acquiesce  :  '  Nihil  in  ecclesia  Catholica  salubrius,  quam  ut 
rationi  prai:cedat  autoritas.' 

The  fourth  chapter  is  but  short  :  the  hypotheses  of  che- 
mists, mathematicians,  and  metaphysicians,  are  compared. 
Speaking  of  the  elements,  and  their  effect?  upon  the  senses, 
our  author  observes,  in  a  note  somewhat  original,  that  all  the 
senses  are  reducible  to  that  of  touching,  or  coming  in  contact ; 

*  sounds  touch  the  ear,  savory  substances  the  palate,  odours  the 
olfactory  nerves,  and  colours  the  visual  ray,  whi',.h  touches  the 
optic  nerve.' 

Much  of  the  concluding  chapter  is  in  the  style  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  chemists  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  last 
subject  upon  which  Arnaldo  undertakes  to  instruct  his  friend, 
is  a  very  diiiicult  one  ;  it  is  on  the  connection  between  matter 
and  form.  We  shall  translate  a  few  passages ;  though  we  fear 
they  will  add  little  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  only  shew 
how  idle  are  such  speculations. 

'  The  connection  between  matter  and  form  may  be  considered  in 
a  metaphysical  and  physical  sense;  the  former  is  an  abstract  sense, 
inthis  only  can  consist  tbeconnection,  which  is  co-existent  with  mat- 
ter itscK  ;  this  connection  is  different  from  all  the  operations  which 
are  peculiar  to  matter,  so  that  to  this  compound  is  attached  the  rea- 
son ot  its  peculiar  nature,  its  peculiar  origin,  and  cause  of  motiou 
and  rest.  In  this  circumstance  then  of  a  co-existent  and  specific 
origin,  consists  the  connection  between  form  and  matter,  speaking 
in  a  metaphysical  and  abstract  sense,    in  a  physical  sense,  the  lorm 
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of  a  natural  compound  may  consist  in  the  combination,  harmony, 
and  texture  ot"  tbe  |)articles  of  matter,  which  essentially  unite 
themselves  only  to  the  same  matter.' 

Thus  concludes  the  *  Philosophical  Discussion  on  the  His- 
toryof  Philosophy;'  the  style  of  which  is  clear,  concise,  and  ani- 
mated, and  the  work  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  contains  more  facts 
tlian  are  usually  to  be  found  in  so  limited  a  compass,  though 
in  his  knowledge  and  statements  of  those  facts  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  author  is  not  always  perfectly  correct.  Few 
or  none  of  the  important  opinions  of  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers  on  philosophy  are  omitted,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally detailed  with  candour  and  impartiality  j  he  has  sometimes 
indeed  chastised  the  vanity  and  folly  of  even  orthodox  French 
authors.  But  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  to  borrow  Mel- 
moth's  opinions  a  second  time,  that  the  conversation  in  per- 
formances of  this  nature  might  not  be  conducted  in  the  usual 
absurd  method  of  introducing  one  disputant  to  be  tamely  si- 
lenced by  another,  as  in  the  present  case  ;  but  in  the  more 
lively  dramatic  manner,  v/here  a  just  contrast  of  characters  is 
preserved  throughout,  and  where  the  several  speakers  support 
their  respective  sentiments  with  all  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
a  well-bred  opposition. 
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Hanover  as  it  was,  is,  and  will  be.     ^vo.     1805.     Place  where 
printed  not  mentioned. 

THE  situation  of  Hanover  is  likely  to  excite  complaint, 
and  the  suffering  author  is  not  very  merciful  to  those  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  had  a  share  in  producing  the  miseries  of 
his  country.  The  government  feels  very  sharply  the  lash  of 
his  censure:  but  when  it  is  compared  with  the  others  in  Ger- 
many, less  reason  seems  to  arise  for  complaint ;  and  perhaps 
the  Hanoverian  administration  v.-as  the  first  in  one  respect, 
that  it  was  not  solely  employed  in  increasing  its  finances,  but 
paid  as  much  attention  to  the  comfort  of  its  subjects  as  the 
extension  of  its  revenue. 

*  The  king,'  snys  the  author,  *  could  not  at  London  inspect  the 
sffiirs  of  Hanover  but  through  the  medium  of  the  regency,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  one  oi  that  body.  How  difficult  is  it  for  a  so- 
vereign in  person  to  inspect  his  affairs!  How  impossible  then 
must  it  be  for  one  separated  by  land  and  sea  from  his  people  ? 
The  conviction  that  we  can  do  every  thing,  and  be  liable  to  scarcely 
anycontroul,  leads  inevitably  to  abuses  of  which  the  most  incorrigi- 
ble, and  in  its  consequences  the  mostdangerous,  is  das  satraprhiren^ 
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the  converting  of  the  pcovernment  into  a  satrapy.  Pride,  osten- 
tation, nepotism,  indolence,  and  a  thousand  other  evils  flow  from 
this  source.  Indolence  and  the  actual  want  of  capacity  and  talent 
for  business  in  the  individual  raised  to  a  share  in  the  regency 
merely  from  family  connections,  transfer  the  affairs  of  state  and  the 
■welfare  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  subalterns,  or  another  race 
of  inferior  satraps,  who  are  more  oppressive,  insolent,  and  odious, 
than  thsir  superiors  ;  for  what  may  be  forgiven  in  a  master, or  scarce- 
ly be  endured  in  him,  becomes  outrageous  in  a  servant.  This  is 
the  natural  process  of  a  government  under  such  circumstances.' 

This  is  without  doubt  exaggeration,  and  the  distance  of 
the  sovei'eign  would  not  have  been  of  such  importance  if  the 
connection  between  him,  the  regency,  and  the  country,  had 
been  established  upon  a  better  foundation.  On  this  absence 
the  author  harps,  and  the  connection  between  England  and 
Hanover  has  been  according  to  him  the  ruin  of  the  latter. 
In  England  we  are  apt  to  think  that  it  has  been  of  no  benefit 
to  this  country,  and  the  separation  will  be  hailed  at  the  en- 
suing peace  as  a  salutary  measure  by  all  parties. 

The  state  of  the  military  is  represented  to  have  been  very 
deplorable,  far  beyond  what  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country  would  justify.  There  were  indeed  defects  in  it ;  and 
the  want  of  funds  and  arrangements  for  the  recruiting  service 
was  a  great  injury  to  the  country.  But  to  accuse  the  regency 
of  a  desire  to  depress  the  military,  is  mere  calumny ;  as  is  also 
much  that  is  too  rashly  advanced  on  the  conduct  of  persons 
high  in  command.  The  Hanoverian  soldiers  have  been  re- 
marked also  for  their  attachment  to  the  service.  In  the  late 
var,  between  the  years  1793  and  1795,  there  were  not  ten 
deserters  among  twenty  thousand  men,  and  no  country  can 
boast  of  greater  proofs  of  valour  than  have  been  displayed  by 
them  on  various  fields  of  battle. 

The  debts  of  the  country  are  represented  to  be  Insurmount- 
able. The  expenditure  exceeds  the  income-,  nay,  the  debt  of 
the  country  exceeds  the  actual  value  of  its  capital.  In  such  a 
state  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enquire  how  it  was  lost.  The 
want  of  plan  in  England  for  its  relief  is  inexplicable.  The 
difference  between  the  regency  and  the  field-marshal  was  a 
fatal  blow.  The  latter  would  not  collect  his  troops,  till  they 
were  all  capable  of  being  put  into  motion.  The  proper  steps 
were  delayed  by  the  regency  ;  and  when  they  consented  to 
their  being  taken,  it  was  too  late.  Hence  the  French  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  before  the  troops  were  collected, 
and  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed  in  all  their  future  mo- 
tions. 

The  regency  perhaps  was  of  opinion  that  resistance  was  to 
no  purpose,  and  would  only  increase  their  disasters.     But  nei- 
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ther  they  nor  others  in  connection  with  them  merit  the  treat- 
ment which  they  receive  in  this  work.  The  author,  with 
reason,  laments  the  situation  into  which  his  country  is  thrown, 
but  he  has  by  no  means  painted  in  strong  colours  the  general 
misery  which  it  has  occasioned.  Hanover  was  allowed  to  be 
neutral  last  war,  and  was  considered  as  part  of  Germany  ;  it 
is  now  torn  from  the  empire,  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  pity 
on  its  fate  ;  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  without  re- 
monstrance •,  and  its  connection  with  England,  fi-om  which  it 
can  derive  no  benefit,  is  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  it 
that  protection  to  which  it  has  a  right  as  a  branch  of  the  em- 
pire. 


Art.  XI. — Hlstoire  de  rEmpereur  Charlemagne. 

History  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne :  a  freeTramlation  from  the 
German  of  Professor  Hegewisch.  8w.  Paris.  1805.  Im- 
ported by  Deconchy. 

OF  all  the  historians  who  have  appreciated  the  character  of 
Charlemagne,   V'oltaire   perhaps  has   treated   him  with  the 
greatest  severity.     This  philosopher,  Avhose  sentiments  on  re- 
ligion were  so  far  unbiassed  by  partiality  for  any  particular 
sect  as  to  allov/  toleration  in  its  utmost  latitude,  could  not  for- 
bear expressing  his   indignation   against  his  conduct  towards 
the  Saxons  j  and  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  by  that 
prince  to  re-establish  learning  in  Europe,  he  could  not  consider 
Charlemagne  in  any  other  light  than  that   of  an  illustrious 
barbarian.    He  speaks  of  him  in  several  places  m  his  Essai  sur 
Us  Afoeurs,  and  in  no  passage  does  he  bestow  his  eulogium 
without  i-estriction  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  almost  all  lie  seems  to 
take  delight  in  depressing  him.     'The  reputation  of  Charle- 
magne, says  he,  (Vol.  xiv,  page  336)   is  one  of  the  greatest 
proofs  that  success  justifies  injustice,  and  confers  glory.'    And 
in  speaking  of  his  war  against  the  Saxons,  he  says  (pages  338 
and  339),  'Charlemagne,  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  politic, 
and  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age,  waged  war  against  the 
Saxons  for  thirty  years,  before  he  entirely  reduced  them  under 
his  subjection ;  and  he  put  to  death  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.     If  these   prisoners  had  been  rebellious  sub- 
jects, such  a  chastisement  would  have  been  a  most  horrible 
cruelty;  but  to  treat  in  this  manner  men  who  fought  fc.  their 
liberty  and  laws,  is  the  deed  of  a  robber,  whom  great  success, 
and  qualities  in  other  respects  brilliant,  have  contributed  to 
make  a  great  man.' 

In  another  passage  :  *  Charlemagne  died  in  814,  with  the 
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f  eputation  of  an  emperor  as  happy  as  Augustus,  as  great  % 
warrior  as  Adrian,  but  not  with  the  reputation  of  a  Trajan, 
or  an  Antonine,  to  whom  no  sovereign  has  ever  deserved  to  be 
compared.'  Again  ;  '  The  curiosity  of  men,  which  penetrates 
into  the  private  hves  of  princes,  has  wished  to  be  informed  of 
the  retirement  and  pleasures  of  Charlemagne.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex  was  so  great,  that  he 
even  connected  himself  with  his  own  daughters.  The  church 
has  enrolled  in  the  number  of  her  saints  that  man,  who  shed 
so  much  blood,  who  robbed  his  nephews,  and  v/ho  was  sus- 
pected of  incest.'  His  efforts  to  revive  literature,  to  which  he 
could  not  but  do  justice,  are  thus  described.  *  The  sciences  and 
fine  arts  could  h?.ve  but  feeble  beginnings  in  tho  e  extensive 
and  barbarous  countries.  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of  Charle- 
magne, informs  us  that  this  conqueror  didjiot  know  how  to 
write  his  own  name :  yet  the  force  of  his  own  genius  taught 
him  the  necessity  and  utility  of  learning.  He  sent  for  masters 
cf  grammar  and  arithmetic  from  Rome  ;  for  from  the  ruins 
of  imperial  Rome,  the  West,  which  was  then  as  it  were  in 
embryo,  still  sought  the  supply  of  all  its  wants.  Alcuin  the 
famous  Englishman,  and  Peter  of  Pisa,  ivho  taught  a  little  gram- 
mar to  Charlemagne^  had  both  studied  at  Rome.' 

Voltaire  i8>  still  more  severe  upon  him  in  his  A7i7iales  de 
r Empire^  which  have  indeed  the  least  merit  of  all  his  works. 

*  This  monarch,'  says  he,  *  was  at  the  bottom,  like  all  other 
conquerors,  an  usurper.  His  father  had  been  a  rebel ;  and  all 
those  who  refuse  to  submit  to  a  nev.'  domination,  are  entitled 
rebels  by  historians.  He  usurped  the  half  of  France  from  his 
brother  Carloman,  who  died  too  suddenly  not  to  leave  behind 
him  the  suspicions  of  a  violent  death.  He  seized  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  nephews,  and  the  subsistence  of  their  mother. 
He  usurped  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  from  his  grandfather. 
We  are  informed  of  his  bastards,  his  bigamy,  his  divorces, 
his  concubines  ;  we  know  that  he  assassinated  thousands  of 
Saxons,  and  we  know  that  he  was  made  a  saint.' 

Such  was  Voltaire's  opinion  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  while 
such  an  opinion  existed  among  Frenchmen,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  of  them  would  venture  to  compare  the 
present  emperor  of  the  Gauls  to  Charles  the  Great.  The  am- 
bition of  the  former  we  know  is  eqtial  to  that  of  the  latter  ; 
his  vices  equal ;  but  his  virtues  in  every  respect  inferior  :  Bona- 
parte, however,  feels  himself  honoured  by  the  comparison, 
and  witli  this  view  the  present  translation  v/as  undertaken. 

*  Beside  the  reputation  which  this  work  has  acquired  in  Ger- 
many,' says  the  translator,  *  it  has  other  claims  to  be  read  with 
interest  in  the  French  empire,  and  by  all  those  who  under- 
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stand  our  language.  It  will  recall  to  memory  an  epoch  which  has 
more  than  one  feature  of  resemblance  with  the  present  times. 
It  will  remind  us  of  a  warrior  the  most  indefatigable  and  skil- 
ful j  a  man  distinguished  for  his  personal  quaUtie's,  in  whom 
the  military  virtues  are  united  with  a  love  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  •,  who  honours  philosophers,  and  receives  pleasure  in 
being  surrounded  by  them ;  a  conqueror  who,  not  content 
with  extending  the  boundaries  of  his  empire,  devotes  his  time 
to  the  establishment  of  good  laws,  and  salutary  institutions  ; 
an  enlightened  christian,  who  knows  at  the  same  time  how  to 
respect  and  to  restrain  the  ministers  of  worship  •,  the  chief  of 
a  new  dynasty  to  which  he  has  given  his  name,  and  which 
commences  with  the  greatest  eclat ;  a  prince  who  governs  by 
himself,  and  who  is  equally  capable  of  directing  the  mass,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  watching  over  all  the  details,  of  a  vast  em- 
pire ;  a  sovereign  who,  in  showing  himself  at  once  the  son 
and  the  protector  of  the  church,  thought  it  his  duty  to  conse- 
crate his  title  to  a  crown  of  which  he  was  so  worthy,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  revered  hand ;  who  gives  law  to  Italy  and  to 
a  great  part  of  Germany ;  to  whom  rivers  and  chains  of  moun- 
tains oppose  but  feeble  barriers  j  who  makes  civil  discord 
cease  •,  at  whose  feet  conspiracies  expire ;  who  assembles  be- 
neath his  sceptre  twenty  nations,  differing  in  language,  in 
customs,  and  usages  •,  a  hero  in  a  word,  who,  after  having  been 
the  terror  of  his  enemies,  the  director  of  those  states  by  which 
his  own  are  surrounded,  the  regenerator  of  his  country,  the 
model  of  cotemporary  kings,  remains  an  object  of  admiration 
to  all  posterity.*  Whoever  knows  {and  who  is  there  that  is 
ignorant  of?)  the  history  of  this  mighty  man,  knows  also  the 
means  by  which  he  gained  the  crown ;  we  know 

*  That,  to  possess  the  crown,  nor  laws  divine 
Nor  human  stopt  his  way  ;' 

and  we  know  too,  that,  like  a  tyrant  of  our  own  country  in 
former  days,  he  is  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  posterity  : 

'  They  can't  but  say  I  had  the  crown; 
I  was  not  fool  as  well  as  villain.* 

But  on  this  threadbare  subject  it  would  be  idle  to  dilate:  we 
hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  this  trans- 
lation ;  which  we  are  assured,  and  with  reason,  is  not  at  all  a 
literal  and  servile  copy,  but  that  it  has  been  frajicise^  a  term 
expressive  of  any  thing  rendered  frivolous  or  trifling.  The 
translator  has  taken  the  hberty  of  enlarging  upon  some  ideas 
upon  which  his  original,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently copious ;  he  has  suppressed  some  passages  which  might 
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have  clashed  with  cerfain  opinions,  and  omitted  the  notes 
which  were  not  interesting  to  Frenchmen  :  some  he  has  incor- 
porated with  the  text ;  and,  in  comphancc  with  the  taste  of 
the  frivolity  of  Paris,  he  has  disentangled  his  work  from  that 
load  of  erudition  which  startles  the  idleness,  and  fatigues  the 
patience,  of  his  countrymen  in  general :  and  after  using  his 
pruning-knife  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  with  all  the  vanity  and 
assurance  of  his  nation  he  exclaims,  *  Ceux  qui  la  liront,  et 
I'auteur  lui-meme,  nous  le  pardonneront  sans  doute.'  This  to  ' 
Frenchmen  may  be  a  venial  fault;  but  in  our  eyes,  who  prefer 
erudition  to  flippancy,  and  W'<uld  rather  see  a  literal  translation 
from  the  works  of  the  learned  German  professor,  than  the  one 
nowbefore  us,  it  is  a  complaisance  to  a  vitiated  taste  not  easily  to 
be  forgiven :  the  cause  however  is  not  difficult  to  be  conjectured  j 
and  we  must  at  least  commend  the  discretion  of  the  translator, 
who  knew  too  well  the  nature  of  the  gbternment  under  which 
he  lives,  the  character  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  that 
government,  and  the  summary  manner  in  which  his  com- 
mands are  put  in  execution,  to  adorn  his  work  with  important 
but  dangerous  truths.  We  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of,  the 
character  of  Charlemagne,  as  we  find  it  in  the  work  before  us. 

Active  and  enterprising,  but  endowed  with  great  foresight, 
and  possessing  the  soundest  judgment,  this  emperor  acted  con- 
tinually upon  plans  the  most  extensive,  yet  sure.  Greedy  of 
glory,  beyond  perhaps  any  other  great  man,  he  vet  was  not  so 
rash  as  to  court  extraordinary  adventures  from  the  sole  desire 
of  extending  his  reputation.  His  love  of  glory  was  ennoble4 
by  the  greatness  of  the  objects  which  he  aspired  to  accomphsh. 
His  genius,  his  knowledge  of  history,  the  sight  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Romans,  the  comparison  which  he  made 
between  their  country  at  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their 
history  and  his  own,  taught  him  v/hat  a  powerful,  enlightened, 
and  civilized  nation  could  achieve,  and  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  of  realizing  the  project  he  had  formed. 

A  monarch  endued  with  the  genius  of  Charlemagne  cannot 
fail  to  produce  great  revolutions  both  in  the  fashion  of  think- 
ing, and  in  the  manners  of  men  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  he 
is  animated  with  the  noble  intentions  which  directed  that  great 
prince,  chese  H^i^olutions  cannot  but  be  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. If  he  adds  to  these  advantages  the  good-fortune  of 
appearing  at  a  time  when  he  finds  every  thing  prepared  to  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  let  him  with  a  feel- 
ihg  of  modesty  cast  his  eyes  on  Charlemagne,  who  had  to 
struggle  against  every  obstacle  to  the  perfecting  of  the  humati 
species.  I3aring  his  life,  Charlemagne  was  often  called  *  a 
great  king,'  even  by  foreign  natioiis.     After  having  received 
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the  imperial  dignity,  in  his  pubHc  edicts,  amongst  other  titles 
he  styled  liimself  ^^r^«^  cmpcitur  ,•  but  it  was  only  in  iaiitation 
of  the  court  of  Constantinople,  where  a  multiplicity  of  pom- 
pous titles  v/as  introduced  in  proportion  as  the  real  strength 
of  the  eastern  empire  declined.  It  was  after  his  death  that  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Carolus  Magnus,  from  which  the 
French  have  formed  the  word  Charlemagne,  the  only  name 
by  which  he  has  been  known  for  many  ages. 

Charlemagne  was  tall  and  athletic  ;  he  had  the  air  of  ma- 
jesty, yet  withal  serene  :  formed  for  bodily  exercises,  he  was  a 
great  lover  of  hunting,  and  took  peculiar  delight  in  swimming 
and  riding:  his  table  and  his  dress  were  models  of  simplicitvj 
yet  on  solemn  occasions  hedisplaycdin  both  an  imperial  magni- 
ricence;  in  public  edifices,  particularly. in  churches^hc  u.imed  at 
grandeur.  During  his  repasts  he  generally  i-ead  some  historical 
znirrative  ;  and  received  great  entertainment  from  the  perusal 
.of  St.  Austin's  work  on  the  City  of  God. 

Charlemagne  was  married  four  tirues  :  his  first  wife  was  a 
Lombard  princess;  his  second  a  lady  of  distingui.->hed  family 
in  Suabia  ;  his  third  a  lady  from  the  west  of  France  ;  and  his 
fourth  a  daughter  of  a  Gernian  nobleman.  He  had  children 
only  by  the  second  and  third  :  by  Hildegarde,  thrc>c  sons  and 
three  daughters';  by  the  third,  two  daughters.  Before  he 
married  his  first  wife,  he  lived  with  a  woman  of  inferior  rank. 
After  the  death  of  I^atgarde,  his  fourth  wife',  which  happened 
anno  800,  he  formed  several  similar  connections.  Were  these 
only  imequal  marriages,  or  were  they  in  reality  concubines  ? 
This  is  a  point  on  which  cotemporary  historians  are  not  suffi- 
ciently clear.  Their  successors  however  have  made  up  their 
silence,  and  have  often  spoken  with  confidence  of  the  mistresses 
of  Charlemagne.  This  monarch  made  the  education  of  his 
children  one  of  his  most  important  occupations.  He  in&trucred 
his  sons,  and  even  his  daughters,  in  the  sciences,  which  he  him- 
self had  begun  to  cultivate  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  lifCf 
lie  w'as  net  singular  in  requiring  his  daughlc-rs  to  v.eave  and 
to  .«;pin  :  but  therein  conformed  to  the  general  manners  of  the 
Germans,  who  retained  them  long  aftej.~  his  reign,  and  who 
had  the  Romans  2.vA  Greeks  for  their  mode',  'Ihemorc  de- 
licate employments  becoming  the  fair  sex  who  have  received 
u  refined  education,  were  not  yet  invented.  Ignorance  often 
turns  into  ridicule  what  a  learned  man  considers  as  the  cha- 
racteristic traits  of  a  peculiar  age  or  nation.  Flis  inclination 
to  and  constancy  in  friendship,  his  sensibility,  are  exalted  by 
Eglnhard,  who  had  opportunities  of  personally  applauding 
them.  OueenFastrade,  his  tliird  wife,  sometimes  forced  him 
10  tiie  perpetration  of  acts  which  one  would  not  expect  fr\>n,i 
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ti  diameter  like  his,  distinguished  by  a  s\veet  and  amiable  dis- 
position :  with  these  rare  exceptions,  if  we  give  credit  to  the 
unsuspected  testimony  of  Eginhard,  he  merited  and  obtained 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  ranks  of  society.— Tame  and 
insipid  indeed  is  the  portrait  here  delineated  :  and  the  trans- 
lator seems  to  have  been  aware  of  it  -,  for  he  has  extracted  in 
a  supplement  the  character  of  Chariemagne  as  drawn  by  the 
most  eminent  historian^  both  English  and  French,  and  rather 
tmluckily  has  placed  that  of  Voltaire  the  last :  whether  he  has 
done  this  by  design  or  by  chance,  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot 
decide. 


Art.  XII. — Poestas  de  el  Dr.  D.  juan  Melendez  Valdos. 

Potinsy  hy  Don  John  MelendeZy  LL.  D.  one  of  his  Maiesty'.': 
Counsellor Sy  and  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chaficer'^  of  Valiadolid. 
A  neiv  Edition^  ivith  Additions.     3  Vols.     ^vo.    Valladolid. 

THE  history  of  literature  devclopes  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  j  that  of  language  pourtrays  the  genius  of  a  par- 
ticular race  or  nation :  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
latter  we  become  acquainted  with  the  local  modes  of  action  of 
the  thinking  powers,  and  are  thus  enabled,  by  knowing  what 
a  nation  has  been,in  some  measure  to  pronounce  what  it  will  be. 
The  inquiry  is  important,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
gravest  statesman.   To  the  negociator  it  seems  an  indispensable 
prerequisite;  to  the  metaphysician  it  offers  a  safe  andunbeatcu 
path  to  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  the  moralist 
those  new  analogies  and  sym.pathles  which  are  not  unfrequently 
the  predisposing  cau::.e  of  virtue  or  vice.    We  must  leave,  how- 
ever, the  inference  and  practical  utility  of  such  researches,  to 
attend  to  facts  as  they  appear  in  a  view  of  the  origin,  progress^ 
and  actual  state,  of  the  Spanish  language.    It  may  be  observed, 
that  from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the  Roman 
empire  and  Spain,  effected  by  Augustus,  the  Latiu  language^ 
became,  bv  means  ot  rewards  and  disfraiichises,  the  veraaculai' 
dialect  of  this  western  peninsula  of  Europe,  and  gradually  ex- 
tirpated" that  of  the  Grecians  and  Carthaginians.     As  to  th<i 
language  of  the  ancient  and  partly  unconquered  Cantabrians 
or  the  modern  Biscayans,  it  is  a  subject  foreign  from  our  in-* 
quiry.     The  Latin  continued  gaining  as  much  in  extension  as 
it  was  losing   in  purity,  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  when  the  Goths  2nd  Vandals  overran  that  country. 
These  barbarians,  although  they  published  their  laws  in  Latin, 
and  attempted  to  adopt'  it  for  their  own  language,  yet  seem  to 
have  been  incapable  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  the  iacopic 
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Style  of  the  Romans,  and  consequently  had  recourse  to  the  al- 
tei-native  of  prefixing  prepositions  to  the  names  of  things  : 
hence  probably  the  reason  of  modern  Spanish  nouns  being 
generally  Latin  ablative  cases.  In  this  unsocial  state  of  im- 
perfect communication,  those  once  warlike  barbarians,  then 
somewhat  doxiresticated,  remained  till  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors,  who  obliged  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
Thus  driven  from  plains  of  the  most  abundant  fertility  to 
shelter  themselves  amongst  uild  and  barren  rocks,  the  neces- 
sities of  animal  existence  awakened  the  hitherto  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mriid,  and  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual^ 
support  and  defence  contributed  to  establish  that  social  inter- 
course which  success  and  luxury  had  failed  to  accomplish.  As 
their  wants  impelled  and  instructed  them, their  ferocity  softened 
into  heroism;  and  they  sallied  from  tlie  mountains  ot  the  As- 
turias,  and  again  possessed  tliemselves  of  the  fertile  valleys  of 
Leon,  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Castille.  Thus,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, as  Montesquieu  has  said  of  the  British  constitution,  that 
this  noble  lariguage  was  formed  in  the  mcnntains.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  christians  extended  with  their  conquests ;  but 
there  remains  no 'specimen  of  it  in  writing  before  the  time  of 
Alfonso  (or  A'^onzo)  the  Great,  who,  pronouncing  it  capable 
of  every  purpose  of  law  and  philp.^Qphy,  ordered  all  the  Jueroj 
(charters  and  privileges  of  the  newly  coaquered  towns  and 
places)  to  be  written  in  thiq  language.  This  truly  great  and 
philosophical  prince  also  caused  t'xiefuerojazgo  (a  code  of  law? 
instituted  by  the  Gothic  kings)  to  be  ti-anslated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  From  this  period  till  the  glorious  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel,  which  the  Spaniards  esteem  the  Augustan  age  of 
their  country,  the  power  and  the  language  of  Spain  became 
inore  and  more  distinguished  in  Europe,  while  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus  extended  them  to  a  new  world.  As  to  the  lan- 
guage, it  was  more  copious  than  correct ;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  inquisition  constitutes  an  epocha  no  less  in  the  literature 
than  in  the  government  and  religion  of  Spain.  Hitherto  the 
language  had  only  acquired  copiousness  from  the  Latin,  with 
the  addition  of  many  Arabic,  Greeks  and  Punic  words  ;  but 
was;  strikingly  disfigured  hy  a  heterogeneous  and  extravagant 
phraseology,  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  and  bordering  on 
Orientalism,  while  it  was  almost  wholly  destitute  of  definite- 
ness,  logical  precision,  and  natural  propriety.  From  this  strange 
mixture  of  Roman  words  with  Arabic  phraseology,  sprung 
those  romances  which  have  ever  since  occupied  the  attentioi;i 
of  the  idle  and  fantastic.  Such  was  the  infatuation  for  bom- 
bastic ynd  hyperbolical  language,  that  in  the  vast  collection  of 


these  extravagant  expressions  formed  by  Gratian,  it  is  still 
questionable  whether  that  author  designed  them  for  praise  or 
satire.     The  assiduous  labours   of  the  inquisition,  however, 
were  directed  to  the  reform  of  these  abuses,  in  renderins  their 
languai^e  more  definite  and  precise,  and  in  giving  it  that  phi- 
lological accuracy  which  is  alike  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
taste,  and  to  the  researches   of  philosophy.    Of  this  horrid 
tribunal  we  are  neither  the  apologists  nor  the  advocates ;  but 
whoever  has  well  studied  its  sentences,  must  have  been  fre- 
quently impressed  with  the  marks  of  keen  penetration,  good 
sense,  and  sound  morality,  which  it  often  evinces,  and  can  be 
no  less  intluenced  by  a  sovereign  contempt  of  the  false  and  ig- 
norant effusions  of  most  of  the  French  v/riters  on  the  Spanish 
inquisition.     It  has  more  than   once   given  a  noble  and  just' 
exposition  of  the  dangerous  principles  of  the  French  school: 
and  he  whose  naind,  uninfluenced  by  prejudice,   cherishes  a 
generous  love  of  pure  morality,  will  experience  the  same  emo- 
tions of  respect  for  such  decisions,  as  for  those  of  Dr.  Johnson 
in   his   exposure   of  the  pernicious  principles  of  the  elegant 
Chesterfield.     Superstition,  ridiculous  tales  of  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions, extravagant   hopes  in  the  divine  aid  of  Maria  bafi- 
tishna,  &c.  have  been  repeatedly  censured  by  this   tribunal ; 
and  there  are  few  countries  where  the  peasantry  are  less  in- 
fluenced by  vulgar  superstitions  than  in  Spain.     To  the  un- 
remitting exertion  of  such   labours,  and  those  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid,  the  Spaniards'  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  most  accurate,  noble,  and  expressive  languages  in  I'^urope, 
and  unquestionably  the  first  for  highly  delicate  wit  and  satire. 
As  a  proof  of  the  latter,  we  shall  on.ly  mention  Ouevedo,  Cer- 
vantes, father  Isla,  and  don  John  Cadalso  in  his  Eriiditos  a  la 
V'loleta :  of  tliose  distinguished  for  the  former  qualification, 
Snavedra,  Pellizer,    Antonio,  Masdieu,  Cassmany,  JMoratiHj 
Jovellanes,  and  Melendez,  may  be  enumerated. 

Before  we  enter  on  an  examination  of  the  work  before  us, 
it  may  be, proper  to  notice  the  opinion  which  is  generally  en- 
tertained on  the  decline  of  Spanish  literature.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  remark,  that  the  literary  pre-eminence  of  most  coun- 
tries falls  with  their  povv'er,  and  that  political  prosperity  is 
almost  a  necessary  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the  mind. 
This  notion,  hovArever  well-founded  it  may  bej  is  not  entirely 
applicable  to  Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  her  litera- 
ture did  decrease  as  her  political  consequence  wasted  iw^'ajj; 
but  this  was  rather  owing  to  the  diminution  of  commerce  ahd 
decreased  population,  than  to  either  an  enfeebled  government, 
or  the  supposed  influence  of  the  inquisition'.  It  is  not  in  Spain 
as  in  Portugal,  where  the  solitarv  name  of  Camoens  still  '  re- 
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;Tiams  without  a  successor.     From  the  ever-boasted  days  of 
the  cathohc  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  to  the  present  hour,  a  period 
of  three  centuries,  Spain  has  not  been  without  more  than  one 
author  of  acknowledged  excellence,  and   the  labours  of  the 
above-naenticned  tribunal  have  tended  no  little  to  purify  and 
correct  the  works  of  genius  rather  than  to  retard  the    pro- . 
gressive  expansion  of  the  mind,  as  in  an  adjoining  nation. 
To  common-place  reasoners   and  declaimers  this  may  appear 
strange,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true.     Nor    has   the  inquisition 
of  Spain, _  however  formidable  in  other  respects,  ever   been 
iriore   terrible     to    literary   Avorks    than     the    Sorbonne  of 
Paris;  with  this  exception  only,  that  the  latter  could  be  bribed 
to  sanction  any  thing,  and  the   former  has   shewn  itself  in- 
corruptible.    Ti'  then  the  Spanish  literature  be  less  known 
and  admired  in  Europe  than  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  worthy  of  attention  :  but 
the  political  and  commercial  connections  of  Spain  have  become 
less  important ;  the  motives  to  learn  her  language  less  nume- 
rous; while  the  multiplicity  of  French  translations,  and  the  fa- 
cility which  they  offer  to  the  learned  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the   literature  and  philosophy    of  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  language,  have  contributed 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  productions  of  Spanish  genius.    V.'^e  do 
not  entirely  despair,  in  the  course  of  our  labours,  of  making  our 
readers  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  manly  eloquence, 
sound  morality,  critical  perspicacity,  elegant  taste  and  more 
particularly  the  wit,  which  abound  in  the  literature  of  Spain.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that  although  the  Spaniards  may 
boast  of  many  works  of  fancy  unrivalled  in  almost  any  age  or 
nation,  they  have  not  equally  excelled  in  works  of  science  :  yet 
it  were  gross  ignorance  to  ascribe  this  defect  to  a  deficiency  of 
.genius,  or  to  the  power  of  the  inquisition  :  it  has  another  and 
more  efficient  cause,  we  mean  the  prejudices  of  the  nobility. 
In  the  polite  arts  they  possess  poetry,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture, in  an   eminent  degree :  the  Portuguese  can  be  said  to 
excel  in  music  only.     Of  the  mathematics  and  the  art  of  navi^ 
gation  they  are  by  no  means  deficient ;  but  almost  all  the  other 
arts  and  sciences  have  been  deemed  incompatible  with  nobihty, 
as  having  a  reference  to  mechanical  labour,  and   have  been 
consequently  neglected  and  despised  by  the  rich  and  well-born, 
consequently  could  ill  be  improved  by  the  ignorant  and  poor. 
Even  the  venerable  affairs  of  agriculture  have  till  of  late  been 
held  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  j  but  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  now  been  ennobled  by  royal  edicts  to 
facilitate  their  advancement,  and  trading  companies  have  rcr 
ceived  the  privileges  of  nobility.  It  ia  from  these  circumstances 
we  ire  enabled  to  accoi;rit  for  the  backwardness  of  the  arts 
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and  sciences  Iti  one  of  the  most  ingenious  nations  of  Europe, 
and  not  from  the  vulgarly  alleged  cause,  of  the  tyranny  ex- 
ercised by  the  inquisition.  V/e  may  add  another  cause,  per- 
haps, no  less  efficient  in  impeding  the  progress  of  philosophy; 
namely,  the  influence  of  the  unphijosophical  dogmas  of  the 
catholic  church.  The  Spaniards  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  devotion  to  the  sec  of  Rome  ;  and  such  devotion,  aided 
by  certain  Popish  tenets,  can  be  little  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind.  '1  he  Reformation  first  opened 
the  career  of  philosophy  j  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Roman-ca- 
tholics of  Italy  and  France  made  but  an  indifferent  progress 
in  the  sciences,  until  infidelity  had  gained  such  an  ascendancy 
as  to  counteract,  in  some  measure,  the  deleterious  influence  of 
the  Romish  faith. 

But  to  revert  to  our  author,  who  first  published  a  volume 
of  poems  nearly  twenty  years  since,  and  has  now  added  those 
before  us.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  his  chief  characteristics 
as  a  poet,  are  simplicity,  an  elegant  delicacy  of  expression,  and 
pathetic  energy.  Correct,  though  voluminous  ;  amorous,  but 
chaste ;  gay,  but  always  moral ;  his  Horatian  muse  sings  the 
I^leastires  (to  use  the  hackneyed  phrase  of  the  day)  of  love,  of 
friendship,  of  social,  pastoral,  and  wedded  life,  of  rural  retire- 
ment, of  philosophy,  meditation,  and  the  immensity  of  nature, 
in  strains  not  unworthy  of  any  age  or  nation.  Amongst  one 
hundred  odes.  Anacreontic,  miscellaneous,  philosophical,  and 
sacred,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  above  mediocrity.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  them  in  a 
translation,  inadequate,  we  fear,  hut  the  most  literal  that  we 
have  been  able  to  procure.  The  pieces  selected  are  not  thfe 
best,  but  the  shortest,  and  consequently  most  convenient  for 
translation.  The  ode  on  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  the 
Autumn,  and  the  hymn  to  Venus,  particularly  the  latter,  have 
considerable  original  merit,  as  also  that  of  the  Tempest,  but 
they  are  long.  The  first  specimen  therefore  which  we  shall 
©fler,  is  an  ode  to  the  Bees. 

«  To  the  Bee. 

*  O'er  yonder  vale,  industrious  bee. 

No  longer  range  on  busy  wing  ; 
Nor  for  your  golden  treasure  s^«iii 
The  blooming  children  ot  the  spring ; 

*  No  more,  when  o'er  the  smiling  world  , 

The  Sim  his  early  radiance  throws, 
Extract  the  pearly  tears  of  morn  *, 

That  iill  the  calyx  of  the  rose  : 
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*  Let  the  soft  lily's  virgin  pride 

To  dread  your  pilt'ring  kisses  cease, 
And  let  the  whiter  orange-flow'r 

Breathe  its  ambrosial  sweets  in  peace. 

*  And  let  the  blushing  pinkiinspoird 

Guard  for  the  fair  its  rich  perfume, 
That  beauty's  breast  may  shew  more  white 
Contrasted  with  the  livincr  bloom. 


'o 


*  But  on  my  Laura's  budding  lips 

Alicrbtwith  murmurs  soft  and  still  : 
Ah  !    there  your  restless  wmg  compose. 
And  rob  their  luscious  sweets  at  will. 

*  There  docs  young  Nature's  bounteous  hand 

Rich  store  of  liquid  dew  prepare, 
Sweeter  than  lily,  pink,  or  rose  : 
Fragrance  ineffable  is  there  ! 

*  Then  seek  the  friends  I  love,  and  give 

Of  the  sweet  theft  to  each  a  part  ; 
But  as  yoLi  deal  the  preci'ius  spoil, 
Be  mindful  of  your  stinging  dart ! 

*  Thy  mouth,  O  happy,  happy  bee, 

Shall  prove  an  inexhausted  mine 
Of  honey  pure,  of  nectar'd  joys, 
Of  all  that's  lovejy,  that's  divine  !' 

The  following  epitaph  possesses  no  originality :  yet  we  were 
so  much  pleased  M'ith  its  simplicity,  that  we  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  rendering  it  into  English ;  although  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  in  our  very  literal  translation  the  reader  will 
discover  but  little  of  that  beauty  v/hich  struck  us  so  forcibly 
in  the  Spanish. 

*  The  grace  unspeakable,  the  virtue  tare, 
The  heart  most  tender,  and  the  form  most  fair, 
7"he  purest  innocence,  the  faith  most  true, 
That  Fame  e'er  sounded,  or  that  Love  e'er  knew, 
Lie  buried  here,  their  transient  lustre  o'er, 
Where  Julia's  ashes  sleep  to  wake  no  more.' 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  epi- 
grammatic turn  of  the  following 

•  Ode  to  Dorinda. 

*  To  spoil  the  garden's  flow'ry  pride 

Dorinda  took  her  way. 
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As  lovely  as  a  sister  Grace, 
A2  May's  sweet  morning  gay. 

•  But  homeward  soon,  dejected,  sad, 

Return'd  the  alter'd  fair  ; 
Her  cheek  had  io^t  its- crimson  hue. 
Loose  flow 'd  her  untress'd  hair. 

♦  Say  what  alarms  thee,  gentle  maid  ? 

She  turns  her  head,  and  cries  : 
Again  they  ask;  but  she  is  dumb  : 
rhey  chide  ;    she  nought  replies. 

•Ah  me!  ah  me!  those  signs  declare  ; 

She  cropt  in  Xalva's  bow'r 
The  pink,  the  rose,  the  daffodil. 

But  lost  a  fairer  fjow'r.' 

The  next  and  last  sgecimcn  Is  the  description  of  a  Spanish 
noon,  so  diffei-ent  from  a  summer's  noon  in  this  country. 

*  Enthron'd  aloft  in  glory's  brightest  blaze. 
The  lord  of  day  his  golden  front  displays  ; 

~      Beams  of  pure  radiance  from  his  chariot  hurl'd. 
Proclaim  his  fierce  dominion  to  the  world. 

*  As  through  the  zenith*  flames  his  headlong  course. 
He  arms  the  noon-day  with  resistless  force  ; 

See!  earth's  parch'd  bosom  owns  th'  afflictive  ray. 
And  drooping  nature  faints  beneath  his  sway. 

*  Now  fold  their  weary  wings,  the  zephyr-train 
And  silence  holds  her  undisputed  reign  ; 

The  feathcr'd  quire,  their  tunei'ul  task  forgot. 
Seek  the  calm  shelter  of  the  leafjr  grot : 

«  The  shepherd  too,  with  spirits  light  as  air, 
To  some  cool  shed  conducts  his  fleecy  care  ; 
Espected  joys  his  kindling  fancy  move. 
And  trills  his  rustic  pipe  the  notes  of  love  : 

*  Collected  soon  beneath  that  well-known  shade. 
Each  youthful  shepherd,  and  each  willing  maid. 
Bid  the  fierce  noon  in  vain  her  shafts  employ, 
And  lose  the  idly-flowing  hours  in  joy. 


*  It  is  singular  enough  that  not  only  Melendez,  but  Pope,  should  have  fallea 
into  this  astronomical  error  :  the  one  places  the  sun  in  the  zenith  in  Spaiiu 
'^Z  other  in  the  Troad  : 

'  Now  flaming  through  the  zenith,  Sol  had  driv'n 

His  fervid  orb  through  half  the  vault  of  heav'n.'    Iliad,  lib.  16. «v.  938. 
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*  Meanwhile  beneath  some  widely-spreading  tree. 
His  faithful  dog  bis  oniy  company, 

His  toil-vvora  li;nbs  the  lonely  hunter  throws. 
And  gives  himself' itbaadou'd  to  repose. 

*  All,  all  is  still  as  silence  !  calm  as  night  ! 
And  oh  !    what  tianspoct  to  the  aching;  sitrht 
Yon  fields  attired  in  livintr  green  prepare  ; 
ihe  achiii'g  eye-balls  rest  and  level  there  1 

'  The  industrious  bees,  with  murmurs  loud  but  sweet. 
Conspire  to  charm  me  in  my  lone  retreat; 
The  dove's  wild  notes  e^ich  soft  sensation  move, 
And  soothe  the  breast  that  pines  m  hopeless  love. 

*  Perhaps  soft  Philomel  herself  shall  deign 
To  join  her  pleasing,  sadd'ning,  melting  strain  ; 

Yes  bid,  sweet  bird,  thy  three-tou'd  *  numbers  flo^v 
kn  all  the  magic  melody  oi'  woe. 

'  See!   through  the  meadow's  variegated  pride 
The  quiet  streamlet  winds  his  crystal  tide. 
Whose  smooth  expanse  reflects  each  flow'ret's  dy«; 
Mix'd  with  the  unclouded  sapphire  of  the  sky. 

*  f  Alone  the  aspen  moves  her  foliage  pale 
To  break  the  stillness  of  the  sleeping  gale  ; 
The  gale  recedes  around,  above,  below, 

In  undulations  tremulous  and  slow. 

*  Those  hills,  those  vales,  whose  genial  lap  supplies 
The  mingled  radiance  of  a  thousand  dyes, 

Th'.5  lofty  walk,  where  tow'rs  the  poplar  train, 
Beneath  whose  shade  tir'd  nature  breathes  again, 

'  Yon  tangled  grove,  whose  high  o'er-arching  bow'rs 
Hide  from  the  view  the  city's  neighb'ring  tow'rs, 
Those  tow'rs  that  shine  like  crystal,  bright  and  gaj', 
Struck  by  the  lustre  of  the  golden  day  ; 

*  This  darksome  grot — I  hail  thee,  hallow'd  seat, 
Refun-e  from  care,  as  from  the  noon-day's  heat ! 
Thine  inmate,  Peace,  bids  sleep  my  griefs  awhile. 
And  soothes  each  sutf'eving  with  her  heav'nly  smile. 

*  The  nightingale  has  three  notes  In  her  voice  ;  other  birds  only  two. 

t  This  extraordinary  idea  is  translated  Utfraily  from  the  original.  There  % 
a  superstitious  notion  in  Spain  relative  to  the  incessant  motion  of  thele<ivea 
of  the  ?5pcn,  or  white  poph-T; 
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*  A  thousand  nameless  joys  are  found  in  thee. 
In  thee,  the  soul  of  pleasure,  liberty! 

In  thee  my  cithern*  pours  a  livelier  strain, 
And  youth's  expiring  toich  burns  bright  again. 

*  Tranquil  and  free,  my  raptur'd  ejes  devour 
The  plant's  rich  verdure,  or  the  gaudy  tiow'r  ; 
The  lamb  that  wantons  fearless,  (ray,  and  young  ; 
The  bird  that  carols  blithe  her  sprightly  song, 

*  The  sun's  bright  orb,  the  murm'ring  winds  t'uat  blow, 
The  genial  rain,  the  frost,  the  virgin  snow. 
Successive  joys  to  cheated  fancy  bring, 

And  half-disarm  aifliction  of  her  stinc. 

*  Thus,  every  care  forgot,  my  voice  I  raife, 
And  pour  my  ravish'd  soul  in  natur»-'s  praise  ; 
Her  varied  treasures  shall  my  notes  prolong, 
And  all  her  beauties  animate  my  song.' 

Our  author's  eclogues  and  pastoral  romances  only  want  a 
greater  variety  of  subject  to  render  them  exquisite  morccaux 
of  pastoral  poetry.  The  excellence  of  the  Pastor  Fido  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  •■,  but  our  readers  of  taste  will  doubtless 
perceive  the  superior  simplicity  of  the  Spanish  when  contrasted 
with  the  Italian,  in  the  choruses  of  the  pastoral  comedy  Las 
J^odas  de  Camacho  el  Rico  of  Melendez. 

*  Y  gozad,  cozad  ciegos 
Entre  honestas  caricias 
De  sus  placldos  fuegos 
De  sus  tiernas  delicias. 

Ah  ben  fie  di  colei  gravi  I'errore, 
(Cagion  del  nostro  male) 
Che  le  leggi  santissime  d'amore, 
Dj  fe  mancando,  offese,' 

The  moral  elegies  of  Melendez  shew  that  he  has,  in  common 
with  almost  all  the  modern  poets  on  the  continent,  profited  by 
reading  the  works  of  Pope,  Young,  and  other  English  authors. 
The  *  Discourse  of  an  aged  Man,'  for  elegant,  moral,  and  en- 
Jightened  philosophy,  is  well  worthy  of  being  placed  with 
Armstrong's  '  precepts  of  a  divine  old  man*  in  the  Art  of 
Preserving  Health.  We  sincerely  regret  that  the  following 
comparison  of  the  past  and  present  time  is  too  faithful  a  de- 
scription of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  of  the  British  em- 
jpire; 

*  Entre  duennas  y  vriadas, 
Deijlba  a  la  rnedia  noche 
Santamcnte  la  occupuban. 
Y  hoy  del  adultero  al  lado 

•  < ..  ■ I ..   I    .  .    .  ■  i  . .    .  .   ■     ....  .  ■    ■  .1  ■  I        —    II    — 

*  A  species  ^f  guitar. 
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Sin  seso  ralles  y  plazas 
Corre  impudente  ;   y  abona 
Lss  n.as  vi!es  cortesanas.' 

Upon  the  ■whole,  if  Mclendez  be  not  always  original, 
he  is  never  vulgar,  incorrect,  or  licemious  ;  and  few  poets 
equally  voluminous  can  boast  of  more  simple,  more  animated, 
elegant,  and  truly  moral  verses-  His  prose  works  are  not  less 
meritorious. 


Art.  yi^.Yi.—Commercis  epistolier  Leibmtianiy  ^c. 
Select  Speci'inens  of  the  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Leibnitz,  not 
yet  made  public :  luith  Notes,  by  J.  G.  H.  Feder.  Sw.  Plan- 
over.   1805. 

SUCH  researches  have  been  lately  made  in  England  into 
every  hole  or  corner  for  a  scrap  or  two  written  by  a  liLerary 
person  or  eminent  character ;  snd  such  volumes  have  been 
vamped  up  merely  to  take  in  the  public,  and  to  sell  off  an  edi- 
tion before  its  insi|jnif]cance  is  detected  ;  that  we  might  rea- 
sonably suspect  a  similar  spirit  to  have  been  raised  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  manuscripts  If  ft  by  Leibnitz,  and  hitherto 
nbt  published,  wouM  be  greedily  seized  by  an  adventurous 
bookseller,  and  imposed  upon  the  public  without  any  regard 
to^  the  importance  or  insignificance  of  the  materials.  But 
this  volume  differs  completely  from  those  which  have  within 
a  few  late  years  disgraced  the  English  press.  They  com.e  for- 
ward under  the  name  of  a  respectable  character,  who  is  in- 
spector of  the  library  at  Hanover  :  and  from  the  treasures 
under  his  care  he  has  not,  on  the  plan  of  our  late  publications 
of  this  kind,  considered  only  the  means  of  swelling  a  work 
to  such  a  size  as  to  make  it  merely  a  profitable  speculation  ; 
but  he  has  selected  such  parts  as  would  appear  of  importance 
to  the  literary  world,  or  throw  additional  light  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  distinguished  philosopher.  With  this  view  he 
has  carefully  examined  the  collection  of  letters  of  Leibnitz 
published  by  Dutens,  and  those  to  be  found  in  other  works, 
that  he  might  not  insert  in  this  volume  what  had  before  been  • 
published  ;  at  the  same  tim.e  he  was  not  very  aftxicas  that  a 
letter  published  in  a  mag^izinc  or  diary  should  not  escape  his 
memory,  as  this  volum.e  is  to  be  considered  as  a  supplement 
to  those  already  publ'shed,  and  the  admirers  of  Leibnit? 
may  now  possess  a  complete'  collection  of  his'  correspondence. 

The  collection  consists  of  letters  in  the  Latin,  GernK.n,  and 
French  languages,  to  and  from  Leibnitz;  and  the  names  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  times  frcc^ucntly  occur.  The 
chief  correspondents  are  Leibnitz,  Basnage,'  Bayle^  Klate- 
brancbe,  Blanchinij  Fontenelle,  and  prince  Eugene.  The  philo- 
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sopher  also  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  ladies  :  and  we  have 
the  letters  of  a  German  princess,  the  princess  Louisa  of 
Hohenzollern,  in  both  German  and  French,  v/hich  were  not 
worthy  to  be  inserted,  except  to  shew  how  very  ill  educated 
the  ladies  of  those  times  must  have  been,  since  a  princess  who 
writes  long  letters  to  tlie  most  learned  man  in  her  country, 
could  not  spell  her  words  in  either  her  own  language,  or  that, 
which  was  fashionable  at  her  court. 

Our  readers  who  are  conversant  with  the  works  of  Leib- 
nitz, will  be  pleased  in  observing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
some  of  his  ideas,  as  they  are  seen  in  this  collection.  One 
of  the  first  things  that  struck  our  notice,  was  his  favourite 
idea  on  the  independence  of  authors,  of  v.-hich  a  sketch  is 
given  in  his  letter  tov  monsieur  Ancillon,  dated  the  sixth  of 
September  1709,  but  which  will  be  found  more  complete  in 
the  lifth  volume  of  his  works,  page  333,  in  a  letter  to  Kortholp. 
In  this  letter  to  monsieur  Ancillon,  Leibnitz  remarks,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  proper  that  literary  persons  should  be  under 
the  controul  of  booksellers.  I'his  might  be  remedied,  if  the 
former  would  enter  into  an  arrangement  on  the  sale  of  their 
books. 

*  If  I  was  3^nung,'  he  s:iy5,  '  I  should  be  more  capable  of 
putting  the  plan  into  execution,  but  it  must  not  be  mentioned. 
The  expression,  The  kin<i,  does  not  pay  you  for  making  books, 
does  not  surprise  me.  This  is  the  charticter  ot  the  times.  Study 
is  in  general  considered  as  a  mere  mercenary  affair,  as  a  ladder 
which  is  taken  away  or  neglected  when  its  assistance  is  no  longer 
wanted.' 

In  a  reply  to  Easnage  on  the  prospectus  of  Bayle's  diction- 
ary, Leibnitz  makes  many  excellent  remarks  on  the  under- 
taking, with  very  flattering  though  not  undeserved  compli- 
ments to  its  author.  '  I  wish  that  a  v/ork  of  such  importance 
may  have  the  completest  success,  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  no  one  is  a  better  judge  than  Mr.  Bayle,  both  of  the  sub- 
jects and  of  a  suitable  arrangement.  As  to  the  form,  he  is  so  well 
acquainted  v/ith  the  best  books,  that  he  may  in  this  respect  be 
called  *'  peritissimus  formarum  spectator,"  and  as  to  the  sub- 
jects, he  ought  assuredly  to  possess  the  right  of  selection.  To 
every  original  writer  belongs  naturally  "  jus  patronatias,"  and 
each  one  has  his  favourite  studies  and  sentiments,  which  he. 
may  introduce  into  his  works  without  being  arraigned  for  the 
crime  of  omission  because  he  passes  over  some  thijngs  which 
deserve  insertion  as  much  as  those  which  he  has  mentioned. 
He  possesses  sometimes  particular  infonnation  on  some  cha- 
racter, family,  place,  history,  or  subject,  which  Vv'ill,  in  his 
opinion,  give  it  a  preference  to  other  things,  in  which  per- 
haps a  greater  degree  of  enquiry*  is  nscessary ;  so  that  with 
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the  view  of  saving  his  time,  and  properly  employing  his  ma- 
terials, he  will  prefer  v,^hat  is  nearest  at  hand,  and  seize  the 
opportunity  of  instructing  the  public  in  that  which  he  knows 
better  than  another,  or  at  least  vvhich  lay  more  within  his 
reach.  Thus  every  thing  which  he  advances  from  his  own 
resources,  or  which  he  draws  from  quarters  little  known  to 
others,  will  be  useful,  though  iii  other  respects  it  might  have 
been  omitted.*  In  another  letter  to  Baruel,  he  expresses  his 
full  confidence  that  Bayle  would  refute  thr  pretended  history 
of  a  pope  Joan  ;  on  which  he  properly  observes,  that  tlie 
chronology  of  that  time  is  not  so  obscure  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined ;  and  that  Masenius,  Schaten,  and  others,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  impose  this  fable  upon  the  public,  have 
thought  to  secure  themselves  in  the  gloom  with  which  that 
part  of  history  is  enveloped.  Leibnitz  from  this  time  evi- 
dently studied  this  subject  more  diligently,  as  he  left  a  ma- 
nuscript upon  it,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  Schcidir 
Bibliotheca  Histor.  Goetting.  torn.  i.  under  the  title  of 
*  Flores  sparsi  in  Tumulum  Johannis  Papissw.* 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  was  unfavourable,  in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  to  li- 
terature :  what  would  he  then  have  thought  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live  ?  In  a  letter  to  Bayle,  in  the  vear  1 702,  he 
expresses  his  apprehensions  that  the  war  would  be  injurious 
to  science  and  literature  ;  and  observes,  that  both  in  France 
and  every  where  else  the  number  of  men  of  solid  science  was 
Very  much  diminished.  *  This,'  says  he,  'cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  as  since  the  year  1672  there  has  been  nothing  but 
war  and  taxes,  so  that  they  who  have  sprung  up  since  that 
time,  have  had  only  one  thing  to  think  of,  not  what  Jesus 
Christ  calls  "unum  necessarium,"  but  what  the  world  esteems 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  pursuit,  the  means  to  make  the  pot 
boil.  Few  there  are,  sir,  of  the  same  inclination  with  you 
and  me,  who  take  pleasure  in  mental  pursuits.' 

A  letter  of  Malebranche  in  1698,  is  full  of  expressions  of 
his  love  of  truth,  in  which  we  cannot  doubt  his  sincerity, 
and  the  compliments  passing  between  men  of  such  eminencfe 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  objects  of  censure.  Yet  Malebranche 
had  opportunities  of  investigating  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  fluxions,  and  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  his  name  to  have 
withholden  the  credit  that  is  due  to  Newton  upon  this  sub- 
ject. *  The  method  of  injSniteiy  small  quantities,'  he  says,  *  of 
which  you  are  the  inventor,  is  so  elegant  and  useful  a  disco- 
very, that  this  alone  would  immortalise  you  in  the  estimation 
of  every  man  of  science ;  what  will  then  be  the  effect  of  the 
integral  calculation'  (the  method  of  finding  fluents),  *  when  you 
compaunicate  to  geometricians  a  part  only  of  your  knowledge 
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-upon  this  subject  ?  Remember  that  you  are  engaged,  and  the 
public  expects  with  impatience  your  promised  work  "  de 
scientiri  infiniti."  '  There  remains  Httle  doubt  now  on  tlie 
origin  of  fluxions,  but  so  fine  a  compHment  would  naturally 
in  return  produce  an  eulogium  on  the  writings  of  his- corre- 
spondent. *  Your  excellent  works,  my  reverend  father,  have: 
enabled  men  to  enter  farther  than  they  could  before  into  the 
depths  of  truth,  and  in  deriving  such  advantage  from  them  I 
should  be  wanting  to  myself  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  it.  I. 
am  convinced  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  so  arbitrary  as: 
is  imagined.  Every  thing  is  determined  either  hv  reasons  of 
necessity,  as  those  in  geometry,  or  by  reasons  of  the  greatest 
perfection,  as  those  in  morality.' 

Leibnitz  was  the  honour  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  or 
we  may  rather  say  of  the  German  empire  ;  and  an  elector  ex- 
alted to  the  throne  of  Britain,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
bestow  on  so  distinguished  a  subject  some  particular  marks  of 
his  favour.  The  letters  in  this  volume  are  a  inelancholy  proof, 
however,  of  the  little  respect  paid  by  men  in  power  to  great 
talents.     Leibnitz  was  employed  in  very  laborious  researches, 
but  was  very  ill  paid  for  his  labours.     His  discontent  breaks 
out  in  several  places  ;  and  his  letters  to  Bernsdorf  the  minister 
are  a  convincing  proof  that  no  exertions  were  wanting  on  his 
part,  though  they  were  but  meanly  appreciated  by  his  em- 
ployers.    He  went  to  Vienna  in  the  year  1688,  with  a  view 
t6  examine  the  libraries  on  every  subject  relative  to  the  house 
of  Hanover,  and  from  that  time  he  was  continually  employed 
in  similar  researches.     In  1701  he  WTitcs  to  Bernsdorf,  that 
he  could  TiOt  at  that  moment  specify  the  number  of  years  fop 
which  arrears  were  due,  but  that  he  would  do  it  on  his  return 
to   Hanover.     'I  believe,'   he  says,  ^  that  the  three  hundred 
crowns  (with  the  two  hundred  of  the  former  pension)  have 
not  been  paid  at  most  more  than  two  years.'  He  wishes  some- 
thing to  be  advanced  on  each  sheet,  not  only  on  account  o£ 
the  cxpence  of  publication,  but  of  that  which  he  had  be<?n  at  in 
procuring,  collating,  and  copying,  so  m;my  niannscripts  ;  but 
he  adds,  *  I  have  very  little  reason  to  be  satisfird,  when  I  con- 
sider what  o  hers  have  obtained  elsewhere,  whose  labours  are 
far  inferior  to  my  own.    I  have,  however,  abstained  from  com- 
plaints, because  they  appear  to  be  unworthy  of  myself,  and 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  my  employers.*     In  another  let- 
ter he  mentions  that  three  hundred  crowns  were  allowed  him 
for  an  *  adjutante  di  studio,'  which  he  supposed  would  be 
allowed  as  long  23  the  assistant  was  wanted  5  but  the  aid-  was 
withdrawn,  on   the  pretext  that  it  was  iirtendcd  to  be  merely 
temporary.     In   another  letter  he  complains  that  no  orders 
•were  given  fpr  the  payment  of  his  salary,  nor  for  mourning; 
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and  even  that  he  was  saddled  with  the  payment  of  fifty  cro-wms 
to  Mr.  Ruhlmaiin,  who  had  been  his  assistant  in  copying  books 
at  Vienna.  'Such  circumstances,'  he  remarks,  '  are  httle  suited 
to  the  labour  and  zeal  of  so  many  years^  -and  to  the  resolution 
of  abstaining  from  the  greatest  advantages  which  might  be 
considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  service  of  a  master 
whose  greatness  has  always  been  an  object  of  my  zealous  at- 
tention. *  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  Leibnitz  was  a 
little  more  attached  to  the  '  unum  necessarium'  than  seems 
suited  to  philosophy,  and  the  rise  of  his  master  suggested  the 
expectation  of  a  very  good  pension  on  the  English  list.  On 
the  connection  between  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  the 
kings  of  England,  some  essential  parts  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land might  be  interwoven  in  his  annals  j  and  this  being  the 
case,  his  excellency  was  requested  to  consider  whether  his  ma- 
jesty might  not  grant  to  him  both  the  honour  and  the  pen- 
sion of  historiographer  of  Great  Britain.  Such  honours  and 
emoluments  might  be  granted  to  strangers,  for  there  are  pre- 
cedents of  such  an  employ  being  given  to  them  without  natu- 
ralization ',  and  the  act  of  parliament  which  seems  to  refuse 
offices  to  strangers,  respects  only  those  which  require  natu- 
ralization. In  another  letter  he  observes,  that  he  is  not  so  much 
grieved  at  the  arrears,  as  at  the  ill  opinion  that  his  majesty 
seems  to  have  conceived  of  his  labours,  and  which  appears  in 
a  postscript  left  by  the  ministers  and  communicated  to  him. 
'  This,'  he  says,  '  has  touched  some  to  the  quick ;  to  observe 
that,  whilst  all  Europe  does  me  justice,  I  have  it  not  where  I 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  it.  "i'his  can  come  only 
from  some  insinuations  made  to  the  king,  whose  injustice  I 
shall  hope  will  soon  be  made  known  to  his  majesty.' 

In  tlie  year  1715,  Biel,  a  clergyman  at  Brunswick,  sent  to 
Leibaitz  a  notice,  that  Sturm  had  given  a  solution  of  the  fa-* 
mous  number  666  in  the  R.evelations  :  an  answer  is  returned 
by  which  we  are  not  much  the  wiser.  '  The  number  of  the 
L?mb/  it  is  observed,  '  is  a  square  number  •,  but  the  number 
of  the  beast  is  a  triangular  or  defective  number,  for  it  is  made 
of  a  series  of  numbers  in  the  natural  order,  beginning  M'ith 
unity  and  ending  with  thirty-six.     The  sum,  of   course,  is 

I +36'x '^  =  37  X  18  =  74  X  9  =-666.      This  number  then,  as 

it  comprehends  all  numbers  indiscriminately,  whether  even 
or  odd,  is  a  proper  mark  of  the  beast,  or  the  v.orld  in  its  de- 
pravity. Even  Homer  sometimes  nods.  We  may  contrast 
his  comment  on  the  Revelations,  with  one  en  a  romance.  I 
have  readj  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbe  Bignon,  in  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  that  a  knight  going  to  the  attack  of  an  enchanted 
castle,  to  deliver  some  prisoners  there  detained  by  a  i<*iry,  . 
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t^Jifi"  stopped  by  a  fiery  lake  full  of  dragons^  which  vomited 
tlames  of  fire,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  seizing  him* 
Instead  of  u  bridge  there  was  a  small  piank  cast  over  this  lakd. 
The  knight,  not  the  least  terrified,  set  his  foot  or\  this  plank, 
and  as  h.e  advanced,  the  lire,  the  lake,  and  the  di'agons,  dis- 
appeared, and  the  space  became  a  firni,  level,  and  beauti- 
ful country.  This  plank  is  the  thread  of  method,  by  which. 
we  may  easily  avoid  those  fdse  steps  which  v/ould  lead  us 
into  dangerous  errors/ 

The  letters  between  ,  Blanchinl  and  Leibnitz,  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  the  former  gives  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Rome,  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Clement 
the  Eleventh  to  examine  the  calendar,  to  which  committee 
Blanchini  was  secretary,  and  cardinal  Noris  was  one  of  the 
members.  We  cannot  however  enter  into  the  detail.  As 
difficult  a  subject  occurs  in  the  cofrespondence  between  Leib- 
nitz and  Borisebourg,  the  latter  a  statesman,  who,  finding; 
some  difficulty  on  the  origin  of  sovereign  power,  requests  the 
assistance  of  greater  erudition  to  solve  his  doubts.  Leibnitz 
does-  not  enter  much  into  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  subject, 
but  settles  it  as  well  probably  as  the  circumstances  will  admit. 
*  As  to  the  power  of  sovereigns  and  allegiance  of  subjects,  I  am 
accustomed  to  say,  that  it  is  well  for  princes  to  be  convinced 
that  subjects  possess  the  right  of  resistance,  and  on  the  con- 
trary, the  people  should  believe  in  passive  obedience.  I  agree 
however  with  Grotius,  and  consider  obedience  as  the  regular 
course,  the  evil  of  revolt  being  in  general  far  greater  than  that 
which  occasions  it.  I  confess,  however,  that  the  sovereign 
may  go  to  such  an  excess,  and  do  such  injury  to  the  state,  that 
the  obligation  to  suffer  ceases.  But  this  case  is  very  rare  ; 
and  the  theologian  who  sanctions  on  this  account  an  enter- 
prise, must  take  good  care  that  he  does  not  exceed  his  limits, 
there  being  infinitely  more  danger  in  excess  than  defect.' 

The  fa -nous  De  Bourignon,  who  is  mentioned  also  in  his 
works,  Vol.  1.  6yo  and  740,  is  the  subject  of  one  letter. 
Her  zeal  he  admires  more  than  her  charity,  and  is  disgust- 
ed  with  her  proneness  to  censure,  which  he  attributes  to 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  This  brings  him  to  de- 
clare his  opinion  Cn  mankind,  *  a  compound  in  which  the  good 
-exceeds  the  bad.  Some  have  not  sufficient  knowledge, 
others  not  sufficient  application  or  vigour,  to  adopt  firm  reso- 
lutions ;  and  what  is  worse,  there  is  so  little  union  and  co- 
operation even  amongthose  who  have  the  best  intentions,  that 
one  destroys  what  the  other  erects.  Ambition  secretly  pre- 
vails, covered  over  with  an  appearance  of  piety,  whence  each 
pretends  to  be  the  only  one  endued  with  light,  and  of  course 
wishes  to  doraizieer  over  others.'  The  zeal  of  De  Bourignon 
Ap?.  Vol.  -1.  M  ru 
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did  not  displease  the  philosopher  j  for  he  observes,  that  'this 
was  necessary  to  rouse  men  from  their  lethargy.  Nothing 
but  a  clap  of  thunder  can  rouse  them,  and  the  cheap  style  ot 
mademoiselle  Antoinette  is  therefore  excusable.  I  perceive, 
that  men  have  not  attention  enough,  unless  they  are  spoken 
to  in  a  high  tone.  "We  acknowledge  our  foibles,  but  do  not 
take  a  resolution  sufficiently  strong  to  correct  them,  and  we 
treat  with  too  little  ceremony  the  affairs  of  salvation.  Hence  I 
much  esteem  those  who  exert  themselves  to  break  the  chains 
of  the  world,  and  set  themselves  above  all  temporal  considera- 
tions. I  perceive  in  them  great  strength  of  mind,  and  wish 
them  a  proportionate  degree  of  prudence.  I  mean  by  prudence, 
that  which  Christ  himself  recommends,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  glory  of  God  and  the  perfection  of  souls,  and  chooses 
good  means  for  its  success.  Ihis  noble  way  of  thinking  we 
cannot  too  much  commend,  and  particularly  when  from  va- 
rious causes  there  is  an  inclination,  as  in  the  present  times,  in 
some  classes  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.'  The  temper  of  Leib- 
nitz in  its  adversaries,  and  the  prudence  which  he  recom- 
mends in  those  who  possess  it,  would  be  the  happy  means  of 
directing  this  spirit  to  beneficial  purposes. 

The  news  of  the  day  is  in  many  lettei's  interwoven  with 
philosophical  and  literary  subjects  •,  and  every  letter  contains 
something  interesting,  either  from  thech  aracter  of  the  wiiter, 
or  the  subject  which  it  discusses,  or  to  which  it  alludes.  We 
have  given  many  particulars ;  but  we  must  have  far  exceeded 
cur  limits  if  we  had  entered  into  a  variety  of  subjects  which 
will  interest  the  reader  in  the  perusal  of  the  work.  The  edi- 
tor found  this  publication  to  be  *  curarum  duke  levanien ;' 
and  it  is  happy  for  him  that  he  had  this  resource,  though  he 
could  scarcely  meditate  on  the  situation  of  the  electorate 
when  Leibnitz  was  alive,  without  a  melancholy  sensation  on 
its  present  condition.  Letters  like  these  are  not  a  study,  but 
they  excite  pleasing  reflections  on  the  course  of  our  studies  : 
and  every  one  who  possesses  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  will  as- 
suredly add  this  volume  to  his  collection. 


Art.  XIV. — Recensio  manuscriptoriim  Codicorimt  fe'c.- 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  selected  from  the  Vatican 
Library^  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  on  the  14//6  fuly,  1797, 
and  given  up  to  the  F>  ench  Commissioners  in  conformity 
v.vith  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty,  of  Peace.  To  ivhich  is  added, 
an  Index  of  the  Books  in  the  Vatican  Library^  both  printed  und 

"  'in  Manuscript  •,  as  also  of  the  Etruscan  Vases  -and'^CoinSy 
given  up  to  the  same  Cofnmissaries.     Svo.  Leipzig. 

THIS  catalogue  was  first  printed  in  Italy,  but  it  has  not  yet 
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It  without  any  of  that  mformation  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  German  editor.  The  Fr^cnch  took  away  five  hundred 
manuscripts  from  the  Vatican  hbrary,  of  v/hich  twenty  Were 
ifebrew.  Among  these,  six  are  manuscripts  of  theBible,  of 
is^hich  No.  I,  2,  and  3  are  not  noticed  either  by  Kennicott'or 
De  Rossi.  No.  4  is  Kennicott's  227  ;  No.  19  Kennicotfs 
234  ;  No.  20  Kennicott's  225.  The  age  of  these  manuscripts 
is  taken  from  the  very  scarce  catalogue  that  w^as  made  by 
Costanzi,  a  converted  Jew,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Vatican, 
who  prepared  it  under  the  care  of  Assemani.  Kennicott,  or 
rather  Bruns,  who  inspected  these  manuscripts  for  him  and 
De  Rossi,  have  set  the  age  of  these  manuscripts  many  centu- 
ries vmder  what  is  ascribed  to  them  in  the  catalogue.  The 
remaininp-  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  chiefly  treatises  on  the 
"Talmud,  and  two  rabbinical  explanations  of  books  in  the 
Bible. 

From  the  Syrian  manuscripts  forty  were  selected,  of  v,'hich 
the  chief  part  are  written  in  the  old  Estrangelo  character.  It 
is  rather  extraordinary,  that  only  four  biblical  manuscripts, 
one  Pentateuch,  and  three  copies  of  the  Gospels,  were  taken, 
when  so  many  more  were  within  the  grasp  of  the  enem.y. 
The  oldest  Syriac  manuscript  with  a  date  to  it,  namely,  the 
year  548,  and  marked  No.  22.  Saec.  VI.  is  now  to  be  seea 
..at  Paris.  No.  23  has  been  described  by  Adler  in  his  Syriac 
'version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  10.  No.  23,  Missale  Sy- 
riacum  ad  Usum  Ecclesia;  Antiochanse,  contains  select  parts 
pf  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  may  be  seen  ia 
•-Adler.  The  remarkable  manuscript  Vvdiic-h  A^ler  calls  the 
'  Jerusalem  manuscript,  p.  137,  and  which  contains  so  niany 
•readings  different  from  all  other  versions,  remains  at  Rome. 
Two  manuscripts  of  the  Syriac  Chronicle,  by  Abulfxradsch, 
No.  64,  65,  went  to  Paris  ;  but  the  Cod.  Syriac.  Vaticcin.  J  73,' 
from  which  Adler  has  made  some  selections  in  his  Syrian 
Grammar,  remains  in  its  ancient  abode.  From  the  Arabic 
manuscripts  only  eighty  were  taken,  of  v-iiich  four  are  bib- 
lical, one  of  them  containing  the  Gospels  and  the 'Epistles  pf 
St.  Paul  in  the  Cufic  character.  The  rest  are  historical,  .geo- 
graphical, juridical,  medical,  poetical,  and  gramiriatical  works, 

>  .With  dictionaries,  many  of  them  hitherto  unknown.     The  ca- 

v-;j?.a,ic!tgue  under  the  Nos.  144 — 147,  of  all  the  Arabian  writings 

-to  the  year  of  Christ  1681,  by  Haphidj  w-hich  is  stiled  Opirs 

.Vei^sicne  Lacina  publlcaque  luce  dignissimum,  is  described  by 

■,,Assemani  in  his  Oriental  Library,  t.  i.  633,  from  whom  the 

....f^est  information  will  be   derived  on-  these  manuscripts  in  ge- 
.vjlgrai,  35  well  as  the  Coptic  manuscript^-.     The  Haphid  m,sn- 

~        '  ■  ■  '■  Mm2  '      '■ 
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tloned  above  is  probably  the  Hadschi  Chalipha  of  Hcrbelbf, 
Reishe,  Kohler,  &c.  -    .         .     ■ . 

Before  die  ['rench  attack,  the  Vatican  Hbrary  was  in  posses- 
sion of  seventy-one  Coptic  manuscripts  :  it  has  now  only  fifty- 
two.  Of  the  nineteen  seized,  no  one  reaches  above  the  tenth 
century.  Five  are  biblical  manuscripts,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
•'.vhetber  they  are  in  the  JMemphitical  or  Saidical  dialect.  The 
subjects  of  the  rest,  except  one,  which  is  a  very  important  one, 
being  a  Coptic  and  Arabic  lexicon,  are  homilies  of  the  Greek 
fathers  and  legends  of  the  saints.  The  dictionary  was  written 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  All  the  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopian 
manuscripts,  only  twelve  in  number,  were  seized  :  their  age 
is  somewhere  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  library  at  Paris,  wheii  it  was  under  a  royal  name, 
possessed  a  great  number  of  Cliinese  manuscripts,  and  hence 
out  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  in  the  Vatican,  eleven 
only  were  selected.  These  contain  some  Chinese  and  Latin 
dictionaries,  and  translations  from  historical  books,  made 
by  bishop  Visdclow,  who  lived  many  years  as  missionary 
in  China. 

Of  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  Greek  m.a- 

.  nuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  the  French  have  seized  only  one 

"hundred    and    thirty-three.      The   biblical    manuscripts    are 

^11  left,  except 'one,  which  contains  the  whole  Bible,  and  fs 

,  rfiarked  12C9.     This   is  the  famous   Cod.  Vatic.  , and  equal 

Mionour  maybe  expected   to  be  paid  to  tliis  manuscript  at 

'  i'aris,  as  to  theCcd.' Akxandrin.  of  equal  age  and  similar  con- 

'  tents  in  our  metropolis.     Some  fragments  of  Dio  Cassius  of 

the  fifth  century  fell  nlso  a  prey  to  the  French,  and  the  best 

Greek  manuscripts  are  now  to  be  found  at  Paris.     In  N0.318 

"are  several  geographical  tracts  of  the  eleventh  century,  not 

'used  by  Hudson  in  his  Geographic  Vet.  Script.  Gr.  minor.- 

which  the  literati  of  France  v.'ill,    we  doubt  not,   bring  for- 

'  ward  to  the  public. 

In   Latin   manuscripts  the  Vatican  abounded,   but  of  at 

least  ten.  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  only  one 

hundred  and  seventy-six  were  taken,  but  these  were  of  the 

■'"greatest  importance.     The  capital  manuscript  of  Virgil  of  the 

"■'seventh    century,  and    the  Terence   of  the   tenth    century, 

■'  'Horace  of    the    eleventh,    Csesar    of  the    twelfth,    Plautus 

of  the  eleventh,  Pliny  of  the  tenth,  Ovid  of  the  twelfth,  and 

many  other  first-rate  manuscripts,  haVe  travelled  to  Faris, 

'aincrVvith  them  Bed?j  Chronicon   of  the  ninth  century,  and 

Gesta  Francorum  of  the  tenth,    Gregory   of  Tours  of  the 

"illrith,  Lege!5  Wisigotlioruni  of  the  eighth  cet^tury,  atid  mkny 
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reached  Uf5,  and  the  present  work  is  merely  a  transcript  from 
others  which  particularly  relate  to  the  French  history.  The 
Codex  Palatino  Vatican.  24,  in  which  Bruns  found  the  frag- 
ment of  Livy  that  had  never  been  printed,  escaped  the  no-- 
tice  of  the  commissaries. 

Books  in  modern  languages  were  also  seized.  Brunetti 
Latini's  work  in  old  French,  LeTresor,  of  which  a  copy  was 
found  In  Carlsruhe  by  Molter,  and  a  collection  of  the  poets 
and  romance  writers  of  Provence,  were  naturally  in  this  num- 
ber ;  to  which  we  may  add  Dante's  comedies,  copied  by  Boc- 
cacio;  Sanazario's  Arcadia,  in  his  own  hand-v/riting ;  and 
Michael  Angelo's  letters,  also  in  his  ovv'n  hand-writing.  The 
letters  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  were  shewn  to 
every  visitor  of  the  Vatican,  are  now  to  be  seen  only  at  Paris. 
One  biblical  manuscript  only  was  in  the  number,  No.  392,  of 
the  eighth  century,  containing  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Old  printed  books  were  also  taken,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  number  of  136-,  several  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Panzer  in  his  Annal.  Typograph.:  Pomponius  Mela 
de  situ  Orbis,  MediolanI,  147 1,  4to.  Ovidii  Metamorphos. 
Romse,  147 1,  fol.  CatuUi  et  Statii  opera,  Parma;,  1473  » 
Ciceronis  Rhetorica,  Romic,  1475.  '^^^^  oldest  book  is  Liber 
sextus  decretal.  Mogunt.  1465.  Most  of  them  are  Latin  and 
Italian  classics  printed  in  Italy.  In  the  account  given  of  these 
books  are  many  errors  of  the  press  :  as  B.  de  Breydenbach,  in- 
stead of  Bern,  de  Brendebach',  Breviar.  Crestctense,  instead  of 
Breviar.  Cisterciense  ;  Nicol.  de  Judeschis,  instead  of  Nicolai 
de  Tudeschis.  The  place  also  of  the  impression,  Splrx,  is 
erroneous ;  as  the  editor  has  forgotten  the  press  of  Vindelic 
,  ,de  Spira,  which  was  at  Venice,  and  from  Spira,  the  name  of 
'a  man,  was  led  to  Spira,  the  name  of  a  town.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  No.  503  of 
Kennicott,  is  now  at  Paris. 

Etrurian  vases  and  coins  were  seized  in  abundance.  Of  the 
iatter  there  are  113  gold  coins  from  the  time,  of  Philip 
the  Eldef  to  that  of  Constantin  Pogonatus ;  130  gold  coins 
from  Constantius  Chlorus  to  Constantine  Dracoses  j  156  gol4 
coins  from  Julius  Cresar  to  .Galieniis ;  160  gold  coins  from 
Septimius  Severus  to  Gordianus  Pius ;  1 76  gold  coins  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  Septimius  Severus  •,  135  gold  coins  from 
Pompey  to  Nerva ;  207  gold  coins  from  Trajan  to  Faustina, 
Such  are  the  riches  obtained  by  the  Parisian  library  by  the 
plunder  of  that  at  Rome,  and  stich  are  the  rights  of  war. 
Whether  the  French  are  to  be  justified  or  not  in  making  the 
pope  pay  in  this  manner  for  the  share  he  took  in  the  con- 
jederacy  against  them,  politicians  must  decide ;  but  this  is 
icertain,    that  there  is  ijo   library   in   the   wo/ld  in    which 
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such   easy  access  would  be  afforded  to  these  treasures  as  at 
Paris. 

AliT.  X  v. — Statistic  History    of  France  and  its  ColonieSy   ^c. 
(Continued  from  page  485  of  our  last  Appendix-) 

IN  resuming  our  account  of  this  work,  we-  cannot  he- 
sitate to  avail  ourselves  of  our  experience  to  rectify  the 
incorrect  opinions  expressed  in  the  last  Appendix  of  the 
Critical  Review  (with  which  ive  had  no  concern)  re- 
specting the  population  of  France.  Residing  in  that  coun- 
try during  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  we 
endeavoured  to  acquire  an  experimental  and  pavticular 
knowledge  of  the  present  manners,  customs,  habits,  modes  of 
life,  opinions  and  principles  of  action,  pdns,  pleasures,  and 
domestic  economy,  of  the  French  people,  by  divesting  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  of  nationality,  and  of  those  prejudices 
which  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  English  character,  and 
which  Impede  the  freedom  of  communication.  This  we  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  by  mixing  in  their  societies,  parti- 
cipating in  their  amusements,  and,  as  it  were,  identifying 
ourselves  with  their  fam.ilies  and  their  views.  We  may 
therefore  be  presumed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  French  nation,  and  with  the  individual  subjects 
of  this  work,  than  those  who  have  merely  read  their  writings, 
■d?" viewed  them  through  a  glass  at  the  opera,  the  promenade, 
or  the  rcsfnti  rat  cur's.  With  such  experience,  confirmed  by  the 
personal  information  of  the  greater  part  of  the  most  mo- 
derate and  best-informed  Frenchmen  on  the  state  and  popu- 
lation of  their  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  look  with 
astonishment  on  these  vain  and  puerile  efforts  to  exaggerate 
the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  and  to  diminish  the  enormous 
contributions  levied  on  an  oppressed  people.  We  sincerely 
pity  their  condition,   and  proudly  compare  it  with  our  own. 

But  to  speak  more  immediately  of  this  voluminous  v/ork, 
a  vast  chaos  of  numbers  and  names  of  places.  It  is  evidently 
compiled  by  hirelings,  little  attentive  to  truth  or  the  opera- 
tions of  nature;  who,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  theit ' 
master,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  eye-servants,  haye  aiig- 
merited,  curtailed,  or  discussed  at  large,  the  subjects  with 
v/hich  he  might  be  most  interested  and  best  acquainted. ;  but 
invvhat  relates  to  science,  to  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
rui-al  economy,  unless. it  be  treating  of  the  birth-place  of  soffifd^ 
iphilosopher  or  soldier  who  happens  to  be  a  favourite  of  the 
emperor,  carelessness  and  ignorance  are  every  v/here  conspicu- 
ous, and  the  authors  seem  entirely  devoid  of  those  philosophical 
views  of  civiiizatiori  which  are  indispensable  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  hur^an  society.     The  most  superiiciul  observation  of 
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the  total  number  of  seals  given  here,  compared  with  that 
pitblfshed  by  the  same  M.  Herbin  for  the  tenth  year,  will 
evince  the  flagrant  inconsistency  of  his  statements.  In  this 
work-tho  whole  number,  without  including  the  six  depart- 
ments of  Piedmont,  is  made  to  be  33,501,694  :  in  the  tables 
of  population  in  the  tenth  year  it  was  estimated  at  3  3,104,343, 
a  very  short  time  prior  to  the  pubHcation  of  the  present  sta- 
tistic account.  The  returns  from  the  prefects  to  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  in  August  1802,  gave  33,1 1 1,962  individuals  : 
those  from  Piedmont,  1,864,351  ;  but  in  the  tables  we  find 
1,946,800,  a  difference  only  of  82,449. 

In  a  list  of  five  hundred  towns,  that  includes  all  such  as 
contain  above  one  thousand  innhabitants,  the  general  total 
amounts  but  to  5,405,1 19.  Lavoisier  estimated  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  without  including  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
who  may  dwell  therein,  at  eight  millions,  and  the  whole  at 
twenty-five;  yet,  when  the  general  population  is  roundly  cal- 
culated at  thirty-five  millions,  we  find  these  cities  and  towns 
do  not  amount  to  five  millions  and  a  half!  !  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  it  is  not  in  France  as  in  England,  where  the 
country  is  covered  with  farm-hou!^es  ;  but  that,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  the  population  ik  disposed  in  villages,  ge- 
nerally from  two  to  three  leagues  distant  from  each  otlier.  If 
then  live  himdred  of  the  principal  towns  contain  but  5^  mil- 
lions, it  will  be  difficult  to  find  the  remainder  of  thirty-five 
millions  in  these  widely-scattered  villages  of  three,  four,  or 
five  hundred  inhabitants  each.  Indeed  it  is  evident,  that 
the  thirty-five  millions  of  our  authors  exist  only  on  paper, 
where  they  will  not  even  require  black  rye-bread,  but  which, 
were  they  in  existence,  must  very  shortly  perish  for  want  of 
sustenance  on  uncultivated  and  barren  mountains. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  M.  Ne^  ker,  the  total  number 
of  births  for  ten  years,  from  1771  to  1780  inclusive,  araounteti, 
to  9,409,358;  that  of  the  deaths  to  8,184,918,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  1,224,440.    But  this  very  imperfect  account  takes 
no  notice  of  the  emigrations,  armies  in  America,  &c.  all  of 
which  diminish  materially  the  number  of  deaths  in  France. 
Indeed  it  is  merely  calculated  to  support  this  minister's  popu- 
larity, in  an  erroneous  display  of  the  increasing  population,,  . 
and  consequent  Avealth,  of  the  coimtry.     Such  have  been  th;; 
modes  of  taxation  in  France,  that  it  has  invariably  been  tlu 
iiUerest  of  ministers   and   farmers-general   to  augment  the 
actual  number  of  souls,  in  order  to  make  their  impositions  . 
oneach  individual  appear  less  consida'ablc.     This  custom  cf 
estimating  the  pressure  of  taxes  by  dividing  the  net  amount 
among  the  supposed  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  appa- 
rently small  contribution  of  each  individual  ostentatiously 


^3^  Herhhi's  Statistic  H: story  of  France. 

displayed  tQ  deceive  the  vulgar ;  and  lastly,  the  necessity  of 
i&lling  up  the  armies  by  requisitions  and  conscriptions,  toge- 
ther vvith  the  national  vanity  of  imaginary  greatness,  have 
contributed  to  swell  the  numbers  of  Frenchmen  above  one- 
third  more  than  reality.  These  artful  exaggerations,  how- 
ever, have  had  their  effect  j  and  stupid  credulity  has  alarmed 
the  worlil  by  the  idea  of  a  gigantic  powi  r,  which  has  para- 
lysed the  sentiment  of  justice  and  hvmianity,  and  even  shaken 
the  confidence  in  the  eventually  just  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  most  candid  and  accurate  observers  have  allowed  that 
I^ecker's  statement  of  the  population  of  France  wtis  exagge- 
JCated  about  one-fourth  :  and  all  parties  agree  in  allowing  that 
the  revolution  has  cost  the  lives  of  three  millions ;  bat  many, 
with  much  more    appearance  of  tvutb,  contend  that  above 
live   millions  have  perished  by  various  meaiis  during  the  re- 
•  volutionary  war.     If  this  be  the  fact  (and  the  proofs  of  it 
are  innumerable),  it  follows  that  France,  with  all   her  con- 
quests and  boasts  of  incalculable  legions,  cannot  now  possess, 
in    all    her    io8   departments,  twenty-six  millions   of  soul^, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  are  female?.     From  a  general  acr 
quaintance  with  the  actual  state  of  the  departments  of  modcrsi 
France,  and  much  observation  on  the  number  of  their  inlia- 
bitants,  v/e  can  safely  give  this  rule,  that  by  subtracting  one- 
third  from  the  o-fficial  accounts,  we  shall  approximate  nearer 
to   the  true  number  than  any  other  statement  hitherto  pub- 
lished."   A  slight  inspection  of  the  different  r/^cv/V  statements 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  cities,  will  be  a  suliicient  procf 
of  their  vviifvil  misrepresentations.     Thus  the  population  of 
Lvon?  has  been  ofliciallv  estimated  at  from  160,000  down  to 
88,000  ;   Marseille's  from  1 30,000  to  90,000  ;  and  Ecurckaux 
from  150,000  to  78,000.  The  following  is  much  nearer  their 
nctual   number:    Lyons   63;000 ;    Marseilles   74,000**,  and 
Bourdeaux  70,000.  If  suqh  inconsistencies  are  practised  in  the 
enum.eraticn  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities,  what  may  net 
be  expected  in  that  of  villages  and  small  towns  in  the  interior, 
of  the  country,  little  known   to  strangers,  and  conscqucnrly 
more  liable  to   everv  species   of  imposition?     "J  his  has  been 
carried  to  a  degree  that  bafties  censure  in  some  of  the  south- 
eastern departniL-nts  \  where  they  have  given  to  some  com- 
munes a  population  of  1300  souls,  vvhlc|i  do  not  m.f-ct  con-: 
tain  above  thirty  poor  cabins !  We  are  obliged  by  want  of  time 
■to  defer  the  conclusion  of  this  article  to  t>ur  next  Appendix. 

{"To  be  cot  ft  i  fined.) 

"•  Marseilles  has  lost  above  f'Of.D  br  eraigratioo  since   fhe  couimsiicor.u'u* 
of  the  present  war  i-jJii*fi^.         ' 
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Art.  1 6. — rReflexionS  Philosophiques  Iff  Critiques ^^c. 

Ph'ihsophical  and  Critical  Refleclions  vpon  Crozons,  Coronations ■>  Titles^ 

and  Oaths.     By   Fred.    W- ^     Translated  from    the    Gennany 

■with  Notes   h'/  the  Editor,  and  a  Detail  of  the  Ceremonial  of  Inau- 
guration of  Emperors  and  Kings.     \2mo.     Paris.      1801. 

THE  work  from  which  these  Reflections  are  extracted,  Is  aa 
octavo  voKime  containing  463  pages,  written  In  the  German  lan- 
guage, without  the  name  either  of  the  bookseller  or  the  author. 
The  style  has  been  carefully  attended  to  ;  it  is  frequently  nervous, 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  generality  of  German  publications; 
and  the  author  of  this  abridgment  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  his 
original. 

The  subjects  described  in  this  work  are,  crowns  used  in  festi- 
vals;  crowns  bestowed  for  superiority  of  talents,  of  virtue,  and 
of  power  :  under  this  latter  head  the  origin  of  Imperator,  Prin- 
ceps,  Caesar,  and  Emperor,  is  given  with  considerable  accuracy- 
Then  follow  tlie  oaths  which  are  taken  at  the  inauguration  of 
emperors  and  kings,  particularly  of  the  kings  of  France.  The 
volume  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  queens 
and  empresses  of  that  nation. 

The  policy  of  the  ancients,  which  bestowed  coronary  honours 
on  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  and  other  pubhc  contests,  is  too 
\ye\\  known  to  reqiiirc  any  dissertation.  The  ivy  wreath,  however, 
is  accounted  the  most  ancient:  Bacchus,  after  his  conquest 
of  the  Indies,  was  the  first  whose  temples  were  bound  with 
S.  chaplet  of  this  plant.  From  being  the  symbol  of  festivit}'-, 
it  afterwards  became  the  badge  of  lovers.  Did  this  arise  from 
the  ardour  wi;h  which  this  plant  embraces  the  tree  around 
\yh0?e  trunk  it  amorously  entwines  itself?  or  rather  did  it  not 
originate  from  the  recollection  of  the  triumphs  which  Venus  ha^ 
owed  more  than  once  to  Bacchanalian  revelry?  When  the  jolly 
god,  says  Athenseus,  lib.  5,  crowned  Priapus,  it  was  with  a  gar- 
land of  ivy.  Yet  roses  were  more  commonly  the  emblems  of 
jove.  The  Teian  bard  calls  them  the  flower  peculiar  to  the  Loves  i 
and  when  the  god  of  wanton  wiles  dances  with  the  Graces,  hi* 
tiair  is  ornameritcd  -.yith  wreaths  of  roses. 

'Posa  irai;  0  r^j  KuSYj^yj; 
'^rs<pstO(.i  xaAojf  IsXoi; 
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Poets  too  claimed  the  wreath  of  ivy,  which,  from  its  perpetual 
verdure,  was  considered  the  emblem  of  immartahty  ;  and  ^ncientA 
Greece  conferred  the  honorary  reward  of  the  palm,  the  laurel,  &-c. 
upon    her  philosophers,   orators,   and   artist's.     Pythagoras^  .J5e- ' 
mosthenes,  Pindar,  and  Phidias,  all  received  this  testimony  of  na- 
tional approbation.     Beside  the  crowns  which  were  given  to  men 
eminent  for  virtue,  talents,  or  science,    the  Romans  had  no   less,. 
thai!  six  military  croivns  :   corona  vallaris,  muralis,  navalis,  civica,  „ 
obsidionaiis,   and  triumphalis.     After   the   incursions  of  the  bar-,- 
bari^ns,  the   fine  arts  were  for  a  long  time  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
Rome,  and  poetry  recovered  her  prerogative  only  in   the  age   of 
Pictrarch.     Paris  and  Rome  then  vied  with  each  other  to  crown  , 
the  poet  'who  hud  given  new   life    to  the  Muses;   but  Petrarch 
wished  to  oive  a  public  proof  that  he  merited  that  honour.     After 
a  contest  and  triumph  of  three  daj-Sji-efore  Robert  king  of  Naples, 
tac  lover  of  Laura  was  crowned  by  the  count  d'Anguillara,  and  ,. 
conducted  in  a  jx>nipous  processioa  to  Rome,  where  he  suspended  ■. 
h-s  garland  in  the  arch  of  St.  Peter's  church.     It  was  composed  , 
of  laurel,  and  he,  was  the  first  poet  who  obtained  the  appellation  . 
of  Jstireat.     His  diploma  is  somewhat  curious:  for  the  amuse- - 
mcnt  of  our  readers  we  shall  extract  it  as  given  by  the  translator,, 
©fthis  work,  from  the  third  volume  of  Petrarch's  works,     '  We, 
connt  and  senator  (says  Anguillara)  proclaim  Francis  Petrarch  poet 
and  historian  ;  and  as  a  special  mark  of  his  pre-eminence  in  poetrj-,  . 
•we  have  with  our  own-  h:iads  put  a  crown   of  laurel  on  his  heati ; 
giving  him,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents^  and  by  the  authority 
of  king  Robeit,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  peo[)le,  the  free  and 
entire  power  ot  readmg  and  interpreting  ancient  books,  and   of 
campssing  poems,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  shall  descend 
to  all  posterity.'  ;     ■■  ci 

In  the  church  of  St.  IVIary  Overie,  in   this  metropolis,  may^tf-^ 
seen  a. statue  of  Gower,  a  celebrated  poet  in  the  reign  of  Richard  .^ 
the  Second,  crowned  with  ivy  and  roses.     Such  a  crown  also  was  ' 
decreed    to    ot.r   illustrious  Dryden,     In   France,  the   university 
baTing  its  degrees,  poetry  also  wished  to  have  hers.     Snch  was 
the  orifin  of  Jeux  Floraux,  in  which  were  admitted  bachelors, 
licentiates,    and   doctors  in    poetry.     The  prizes  were  a  violet  o-f 
gold,  an  eglantineof  silver,  and  a  marigold  of  the  same  metal,  'i'hese 
gamts  H'ere  much  in  vogue  in  the  ancient  courts  of  love,  such  as 
■wer-   held    by  qn-en   Berth;;,  Philip  le  Long,  and  the  emperor 
Fre<]sric,  surnanv.d  li.-:!  a  oisa. 

>ii!itary  talents,  the  atft-ction  of  the  soldiers  for  their  general, 
the  iTjcrit  Qnd  glory  of  victory,  have  generally  conferred  the  firtt 
lights  to  empire,  Vvliich  tmie  and  ciieumstances  have  in  most  fa- 
n^ilies  rendered  hereditary.  But  it  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  enter 
iilto  a  detail  of  the  corori;itions  of  kings  and  emperors  which  have 
been  stnc'e  the  world  began  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  th;it  the  work  before 
OS  has  no  allusion  to  the  late  inauguration  of  Bonaparte,  hut 
simply . eivesy an 'aceouiU  of  the  ceremony  used  by  the  ancient 
kings  Qt-'KlTiiipQ^.  ' 

iiOd  323-; 
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Art.  1 7. — Notice  Historiquef  siir  les  Desastres  de  Sf.  Domhigue,  4'f« 

Account  of  the  Calajiiiteis  of  St.  Do?mr7go,  during  the   Tears  XI.  and 
XII.     Bj/  a  French  O^cer,  detained  by  Bessalines.     Paris. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is,  to  exhibit  the  English  govern- 
rnent  in  the  most  disadvantageous  colours.  In  the  midst  of  peace 
they  are  represented  as  violating  the  most  solemn  conventions, 
by  employing  their  navy  to  throw  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
brigands,  which  have  served  only  to  assassinate  the  inhabitants  : 
the  officers  are  represented  as  having  broken  every  article  of  capi- 
tulation entered  into  after  the  war  had  been  declared,  and  of 
plundering  the  French  and  the  negroes  with  equal  avidity  :  yet 
amidst  all  this  declamation  the  writer  is  fearful  he  should  not  gain 
much  credit  :  '  I  cor.Id  recount  (p.  ig)  many  other  traits  of  this 
nature;  but  notwithstanding  their  authenticity  has  been  confirmed 
to  me  by  the  most  respectable  gentlemen,  1  do  not  think  it  right 
to  disclose  them,  because  I  have  not  myself  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  facts.'  This  pam])hlet  may  be  compared  to  many  of  those 
publications  which  issue  daily  from  the  presses  of  this  metropolis, 
replete  with  scurrility,  but  devoid  of  argument. 

Art.  18. — Notice  sur  la  Vie  ct  les  Ouvra^es  du  General  d\4rco?i. 

* 
Memoir  oa  the  Life  and  Writings   of  General  d'Arcon.     By  Gerard 

Chantrans.   Paris. 

D' Argon  was  born  at  Pontarlier  in  1733,  and  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  with  this  view  a  canonry  iti 
the  abbey  of  Montbenoit  was  procured  for  him.  The  youth, 
however,  manifested  so  strong  an  aversion  to  this  state,  that  in  1754 
he  was  sent  to  the  celebrated  school  at  IMezicres,  where  he  was 
qualified  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  become  a  common  engineer. 
In  1 761  he  distinguished  himself  in  this  low  rank  at  the  siege  of 
Cassel,  and  in  1774110  was  employed  by  the  French  government  in 
the  mapping  of  mount  Jura  and  the  Wasgaw.  Jn  1780  his  i!l  suc- 
cess at  Gibraltar  made  his  name  known  to  all  Europe,  and  his  tract, 
*  Meraoire  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  du  Siege  de  Gibraltar,  par 
PAuteur  des  Batteries  Flottantes,'  will  be  read  by  all  military  meA 
who  wish  to  see  the  progress  of  both  sides  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion. After  this  he  was  employed  on  the  fortifications  at 
Toulon;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  he  reconnoitrecl 
mount  St.  Bernard,  with  the  view  of  discovering  a  passage  through 
those  defiles  for  the  French  troops  into  Italy.  Suspicion,  how- 
ever, assailed  him,  and  he  retired  to  St.  Germain  to  live  in  com- 
jjlete  obscurity,  from  which  he  was  withdrawn  on  the  invasion  of  ■ 
Holland  to  take  a  command  as  general  of  a  division.  The  sieges 
of  Breda  and  many  other  places  gave  him  full  emploj^ment,  an^ 
in  the  years  of  terror  of  1792  and  1793  he  was  frequently  con- 
sulted by  the  committee  of  fortifications.  During  this  time  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  work,  '  Considerations  militaires  &  politiq^u^' 
sur  les  Fortifications.*  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  nationa!" 
institute,  and  also  of  the  conservative  senate;  but  these  honoui^ 
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he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  a  bilious  fever  removed  Vim    f(Om   tlua 
world  in  the  year  viii,  in  tlieeixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Art.  ic).-^Abrege  de  I'Histcirc  (ics  Empireurs,  S^-c. 

jihridg7ne>it\of  the  History  of  the'Eniperhrs  who  hti've  reigned  in  Europe ^ 
from  Julius  Casny  to  Napoleon;  comprisivg  the  History  of  the 
Rvman.,  Greek^  Gcrvian,  Turkish,  and  Russian  Eniperars.  A 
classical  Work,  \chick  ninii  serve  as  a  l^equcl  to  M.  Vatot^s  lX.exolu- 
iicnsofllojnt.    izaw.     Pans.      1804. 

This  is  one  of  thr  s^  small  ()uhlicalions  intended  to  encourage 
in  Youthful  minds  an  ardour  for  historical  reading.  Jr  is  well  cal- 
culated for  that  end,  yet  the  author  cannot  forbear  the  compari- 
son of  Bonaparte  and  Chailemagne;  he,  however,  Is  not  so  prp- 
fnse  in  his  encomiums  as  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Charles  the 
Great  whom  we  have  hud  occasion  to  notice  in  the  former  pavt 
of  this  Appendix.  .  a^th-nV-jt 

Art.  zo.'—Rftnioirc  svr  le.s  Sorieies  d'' Assurances ^  S^c. 

l£ssaj/  on  Societies  in  Gernifmy  for  Assurances  against  Damages  caused 
hj  Fire,  uiitb  the  Plan  of  a  Society  of  this  kuidfor  the  Depart n/ent 
cf  La  Roer.      By  ^.  C.  L.  Buch.    1804.     Cleves. 

J  The  author,  after  enumerating  the  plans  of  various  societies  in 
Germany,  propo.ses  his  own,  which  is,  to  place  the  society  under 
the  prefect  of  the  dcjiartment;  and  as  he  values  the  buildings  in 
it  at  i6r,694,ooo  livres,  those  of  two  thousand  livrcs  value  are  to 
pay  1  livre  23  centiemes  ;  of  ten  tliousand  Iivre<^  value,  iz  livre^ 
36  centiemes,  and  so  on.  An  office  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  small  p'tyiiifnt  on  entrance  into  the  society  is  to  pro- 
cure fire-engines  and  ot^ier  requisites  for  the  extinction  of  fire. 

^RT.  zi. — Recndldes  Piccis  ef  ActcSy  &c.      1S04..  Sx'o.     Paris, 

CoUcctlnn  cf  the  0 fetal  Arts  relative  to  the  Estcdjli-^hmcnt  of  the  here- 
ditary Imperial  Goveniwent.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Seriate.  %co. 
i8a4.     Paris. 

The  title  of  this  work,  and  tne  authority  under  which  it  Is 
printed,  sufficiently  declare  it  contents,  which,  as  they  compre- 
prchcnd  all  the  official  acis  relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  throne 
on  Bonaparte  and  his  heirs,  form  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
State  papers. 

Art.  22. — Edmont  isf  ^ecil<-,  on  Le  nnuveau  TVerlher, 

Edmund  and  Cecilia  :  or,  the  NriL<   JFerter.     -By  P.  P.  F.      1^05, 

Pans. 
The  editor  of  these  letters  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  advertise 
bis  readers,  that  the  characters  here  delineated  are  not  indebted  to 
fiction  for  their  origin,  but  have  had  an  existe::ce  in  reality. 

*  The  names  of  Edmund  and  Cecilia.'  says  he, '  are  celebrated 
in  the  p.laces  which  they  have  filled  with  the  fame  of  their  loves. 
Their  fatYjilies  held  a  distingai.shed  rank  in  their  province  before 
{he  fcvolutiou,     T>j  the  assistanpe  of  peiri^orjs  With  whoai  the  jja;- 
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tt«s  were  iiitiirhar'ely  acquainted,  I  have  been  enabled  to  present  to 
the  public  a  p^rt  of  their  corregpodence, ' 

This  statement  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Confined  as  we  have 
been  to  the  precincts  of  Loudon,  wc  are  v\nable  to  decide  iipoa 
the  authenticity  of  the  aniatory  parle  which  passed  between  these 
two  lovers,  so  far,  we  mean,  as  locality  is  concerned.  Suffice  it 
for  us  to  mention,  that  we  experienced  much  pleasure  in  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes,  which  are  written  in  ;bat  style  of 
naivete  and  elegance  which  characterize  the  greater  part  of  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  the  French  nation. 

Art.  23.- — Les  Dix-sent  Marriagea,  ou  La  Colon  it  du  BonJifttr^  iifc. 

T/;e  Scvinti'en  ^larr-lagcSy  or  the  Colony  of  Happ'tuss.     By  M.  Laie- 
iietle,      Q,  vols,    l2mo.      Paris.      1805. 

Seventeen  marriages!  We  could  not  conceive  from  what  mi- 
racle of  romance  so  strange  a  title  could  have  originated  ;  but 
alter  perusing  the  first  volume,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
pajci*  of  the  second,  one  of  the  amorous  heroes  of  this  novel, 
who  is  on  the  point  of  marriage,  thus  writes  to  Madame  la  Pre- 
sidente  d'Alfax,  and  explains  the  m^'sterious  phrase  :  '  I  had  how- 
ever taken  care  to  conceal  the  principal  object,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  excite  the  utmost  tenderness  and  surprise;  but  I  could  not  pre- 
vent these  two  friends'  (who  were  both  going  to  his  house  far  the 
purpose  of  being  married)  '  from  seeing,  as  they  passed  throuo^h. 
the  cercle  de  Bonheur  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  their  arrival  at 
any  house,  fifteen  small  cottages,  till  built  with  the  strictest  \ini- 
formity,  and  destined  for  fifteen  couple  of  lovers,  whom  I  wished 
to  render  happy  on  the  very  day  I  completed  my  own  !  !  !*  This 
is,  in  good  truth,  sentimental  enough  !  but  monsieur  Labenetts 
thinks  his  work  very  interesting,  and  imagines  he  sees  the  minds, 
or  rather  the  eyes,  of  his  readers,  very  sensibly  affected.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  acknowledge  that  we  had  na  occasion  to  take  out 
our  jjockct-handkerchief ;  as  this  is  the  case,  our  word  is  not  to 
be  credited,  and  the  author  leaves  "  to  the  sensible  and  the  delicate 
the  task  of*  defending  him  against  '  la  sccheresse  &  la  froideur  jie 
ceux  qui  n'  ont  point  d'ame."  We  take  our  leave  of  hiin  with 
many  thanks  for  having  eased  us  of  this  task,  which  would  be  no 
easy  one. 

Art.  24. — Rienxi  :  Tragcdie  en  cinque  Acta  4-  en  Vers,  S\c, 

Rienzi :  A  Tragedy  in    5   Arta,  and  in  Verse.    By  Joseph  Franas 

Laio-nelot.     Paris.      l8o4. 

-  i  i '  ■  ^ 

'    ■  The    person  from   whom  this  tragedy   has    received   its  title, 

made  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  history  of  Italy  during  the 

., middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.      bartnib-l  U^  .iuni-tt.ttii  *     } 

vv    Nicolas  Laurentio,  commonly  known  by  the  name  bf  Gol*-<f?" 

,,, Rienzi,  was  one  of  there  extraordiuary  nieu  whom  fanune  j;rji^er 
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capricious  mood  delights  to  elevate  from  obscurity,  only  to  enJQ|r 
their  fall  ; 

*  toUuntur  in  altum, 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant.' 

His  father  kept  a  petty  tavern,  and  his  mother  was  a  laundress. 
The  attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  for  which  the  son  had  early- 
evinced  a  great  predilection,  added  to  the  natural  force  of  his  ge- 
nius, procured  him  the  admiration  of  his  cotemporaries.  Among 
other  pursuits,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  eloquence  ;  he 
learned  to  recite  the  finest  passages  in  Cicero,  in  LIvy,  in  Ccesar, 
in  Valerius  Maxlmus,  and  Seneca.  He  was  much  attached  to  an- 
cient inscriptions,  and  was  very  expert  in  decj'phering  them.  The 
commissaries  of  Rome  having  deputed  him  on  an  embassy  to  pope 
Clement  VI.  who  resided  at  Avignon,  hjs  eloquence  was  so 
great,  as  to  gain  him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  pontiff,  and 
the  applause  of  the  whole  court.  This  inspired  him  with  the 
resolution  of  declaiming,  against  the  grandees  of  Rome,  whose 
conduct  to  the  citizens  was  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive  and 
intolerable.  On  his  return  he  was  still  more  incensed  against 
these  petty  tyrants,  and  never  ceased  to  vent  his  indignation  against 
them  in  the  capitol,  and  in  several  of  the  most  popular  churches. 
The  corrupt  administration  of  justice  was  his  continual  theme. 
Those  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  interfered,  thought  he  was 
only  in  jest,  especially  as  they  observed  his  harangues  were  mark- 
ed by  a  degree  of  uncommon  pleasantry  and  humour,  and  that 
he  threatened  some  of  their  own  body  with  the  severest  punish- 
ment. They  imagined  his  extravagances  rendered  him  incapable 
of  committing  any  excesses  ;  but  they  were  mistaken.  Availing 
himself  of  the  absence  of  Stephen  Colonna,  the  governor  of  Rome, 
who  had  gone  from  that  city  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  procure 
provisions,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  addressed  them 
in  an  harangue  suited  to  the  occasion,  enacted  laws,  expelled  all 
the  nobility*^  from  the  city,  took  upon  himself  the  functions 
of  judicature,  and  declared  himself  '  tribune,  the  severe  though 
merciful  deliverer  of  Rome,  the  zealous  assertor  of  the  liberties  of 
Italy,  and  the  lover  of  all  mankind.'  The  exiled  foction  were 
incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  froni  want  of  unanimity 
among  themselves  :  thus  he  disposed  of  things  according  to  his 
fancy,  and  saw  himself  the  chief  of  a  new  Roman  republic,  in  the 
name  of  which  he  addressed  himself  to  other  states,  to  the  em- 
peror, and  even  to  the  pope.  He  received  ambassadors  from 
several  princes  and  republics,  and  had  tlie  hardihood  to  summon 
the  pope  to  reside  at  Rome  with  the  «^ollege  of  cardinals.  He 
was  so  fortunate  in  the  war  which  he  maintained  against  the  fac- 
tion of  nobles,  that  he  entirely  annihilated  it  in  a  short  time.  But 
afterwards  he  became  like  the  generality  of  those  who  elevate 
themselves  under  the  specious  pretext  ot  liberty  :  it  is  not  the  ty- 
ranny which  they  hate,  but  the  tyrants  ;  impatient  of  control, 
they  are  disgusted  that  any  other  than  themselves  should  exercise 
the  supreme  power.     This  was  the  case  with  'Rienzi  ;  he  him- 
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stlf  becahie  a  tyrant ;  and  as  he  attempted  to  imitate  the  Gracchi, 
he  met  the  same  fate,  being  murdered  by  the  patrician  faction. 

From  the  history  of  this  man,  M.  Laignelot  has  composed  the 
present  tragedy,  which  is  by  no  means  uninteresting,  nor  desti- 
tute of  poetic  merit  ;  yet  in  some  parts  it  is  very  tame,  and,  like 
the  o-enerahtv  or  French  verse,  if  the  words  be  transposed, 
■«ot  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  prose.  Such,  however,  as 
it  is,  the  French'governraent  thought  it  worthy  of  notice  ;  and 
.as  a  testimony  of  tlieir  approbation,  generously  confined  the. edi- 
tor in  a  dungeon. 

•Art.  25- — La  Gasirotwmwi  ou  UHomme  des  Champs  a  TaUc^  tsfiCi 

•^astromrrrf/.  A  didacfic  Foeir?,  in  four  Cantos.  By  J.  B,  TJnni 
Edition,  augmented   bv  a   number   of  Fugitive  Pieces  of  l&e  same 

'     Author.   1805.     Paris. 

„j,.  This    IS    a  very  entertaining   production,  written  with  muA 

.numour,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  satire.  It  has  gone  througli 
three  editions  in  Paris,  which  is  no  small  proof  its  merit.  Our 
readers  may  form  an  idea  of  this  author's  talents  for  the  ridiculous 
by  a  perusal  of  the  'Poet's  Evening  Prayer,'  prefixed  to  the 
poem. 

*  O  God,  I  am  so  feeble,  so  lean,  and  so  miserable  a  creature;, 

that  I  scarcely  dare  address  my  petitions  to  thee,   though  strictly 

commanded  by  my  religion  so  to  do.     It  is  with  difficulty  I  f>er- 

-suade  myself,  that  from  the  height  of  thy  eternal  abode,  thou  wilt 

d^ign  to  listen    to  my  slender   voice,   or,  in  the  midst  of  worlds 

which   surround  thee,  pay  the  least  attention  to  a  being  who  is 

-.ftoly  .five  feet  one  inch  in  height  ;  yet  in  the  pride  of  my  heart  I 

'sometimes  flatter  myself  that  thou  hast  bestowed  some  attentioa 

upon  me,  especially  as  1  am  numbered   in  the  ranks  of  men  who 

i^r*i  speak  the  language  of  the  gods,"  since   by  this  name  poetry  is 

'  called,   which  in  triuh  is  a  sublime  langur>ge,  beci'.use  we  employ 

in  it  very  sonorous  words  and  uncommon  phraseology.      But   on 

the  other  hand,  when  I  reflect  that  in  the  multitude  oi  beings  who 

have  sojourned  upon   this  earth,    thou  hast   paid,  but  little  regiird^ 

,to  my  fellow-labourers    I  lesiod,   Homer,   Virgil,   'I'asso,    Maiton, 

,  Uoileau,   Corneille,  an-d  Ivacine,   v.'ho    have   sjjnken  the  language: 

■  in  question  a   hundred  times  better  than  niysell,   I  sink  into  con- 

:. fusion    aad   humility.       But,   if   in    thy    infinite   greatness  lhq-£ 

-tlci guest  to  interest  thyself  for  me,   who    am  but  as  nothing,  de- 

vprive  me  not  of  a  certain   portion  of  common   sense,  though  it  i? 

: not   very  necessary  for  the   profession    in    'Ahjch    i   am   cngT.gc..", 

Grant   me  such  facility  in  v.iiiing,   tlsat  1  may  not   be  cbiiged;^^ 

iumt  nii^ht   and   day  for   rhymes,   without -being  able  to  fitid  oiiC 

that  is  tolerably  goo.',   which    often    makes    i»e    rr.cre   miseii^bis 

'  than  if  I  worked  in  the  mines,  or  were  a  negro  in  a  ^iiga/^k^t?.- 

tion.     Grant  me  from  time  to  time  a  good  supply  ci  .R^qiw^fUf- 

jects,  that  i  may  not  tread  in  the  paths  of  those w ho  hav.«_-.gec«:^ 

.before  me.      Give   mc    patience   to   support   the  . criticism, of  ,t|ie 

,'^'ise-and  of  the  foolish  ;  nor  let  mc  be  puft«d- up'vy;iih;{jf;jdf.iifr 

biU'St  my  skin,  on  the  k*ast  trininph.      I    am  now  going' to  bfC; 
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but  first  ask  pardor.  fnr  having  di>nc  nothing;  durintj  the  w^oli 
day  but  make  a  score  of  Alexandv;ne  verse?,  which  I  have  re- 
peated to  every  soul  I  met  ;  which  wearied  them    not  a   little. 
Would  that  I  had  a  more  profitable  occupation  !  but  I  am  sensible 
I  can  never  renounce  the  little  talent  1  possess,  whicJi  is  a  s]>ecieS 
of  disorder  absolutely  incurable.     Damn  me  not  for  that,  I  en- 
treat thee,  no   more  than  my  dear  brethren  the  votaries  of  Apollo, 
who  indeed  suffer  purgatory  in  this  lower  world,  from  the   pains 
and  inquietudes  which  they  endure  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  or- 
der to  attain  immortality.     Grant  to  them  as  well  as  to  me  where- 
withal to  live  pleasantly  on  the  earth,  where   we   are  almost  all 
loaded  with  debts,  are  lU  lodged,  ill  clothed,  vagrants  and  vaga- 
bonds like  our  chief,  the  divine  Homer,  who  was  blind  all  his 
life.     Pardon  me,  though  I  have  committed  a  thousand  fooleries 
during  the  day,  in  emphatically   speaking    on    virtue,  wisdom, 
humanity,  beiievolence,    greatness  of  soul,    and  other  fine  things, 
of  which  I  make  little  other  use  than  as  rhymes.     Remove  from 
me  every  sentiment  of  jealousy  ;  and  lead  me  not  into  the  temp- 
tation of  leaping  over  the  heads  of  my  fellow-poets,  who  inhabit 
the  summit  of  Parnassus,  or  of  making  satires,  which  will  oblige 
me  to  march   sword  iii  hand  in  the  republic  of  letters.     Grant 
me  a  sound  sleep,  and   prevent  me  from  continually  raving,  as  I 
do,  on   the  nine   damsels,  the  three  Graces,  on  Venns,    Cupid, 
Minerva,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Hebe,  Ganymede,  Diana,  Pan, 
the   Dryads,  and   Hamadryads,    on   the  Fauns,  the  Sylvans,  the 
Zephyrs,  Aurora,  the  siege  of  I'roy,  Scan-.ander,  on  Greeks,  on 
Romans — of  all  which  I  am  obliged  to  speak  from  time  to  time 
in  my  poetic  effusions.    Turn  me  aside  from  all  falsve  gods;  since, 
when  1  do  not  rave,  I  believe  on  thee  alone,  and  rely  upon  thy 
assistance  for  immortality.' 

Art.  26. — Les  Constitutions  Ac  I'Empire  Francais,  iffc. 
The  Constilutims  of  the  French  Empire  :   being  an  Account  of  all  the 
Bcvoh'tions  and  Changes  of  Goitinment  from  the  C^minencenient  of 
the  Motiarchi/ id  the  present  time.     1805.     Pans. 

This  little    work  is  a   very  good  compilation  ;  and  contains 
much  useful  information  on  the  present  constitution  of  France. 

Art.  27. — Le  Sucre  et  le  Couronnement  de  Napoleon  Premiere,  <lfc^ 
The  Consecration  and  Coronation  of  Napdcon  the  First,  Emperor  of 
France,  nv'ith  an  Account  of  the  Ceremonies,  Fetes,  and  Rejoicings 
ivhich  have  taken  place  on  this  Occasion ;  to  -ivhich  is  rJJtd,  an 
Account  of  the  English  Conspiracy,  cf  the  different  Jourrncs  of  hii 
S.  M.  1.-  the  several  Departments  of  the  Empire,  with  somr  Anec-- 
dotes  and  particular  Traits  relative  thereunto,  z  xcis.  1 2w^.  '  Pans. 
I  oC^  • 

The  kno^vledge  to  be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  theer  tvyo  vo- 
lumes which  foi°m  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  usurper  of  France, 
may  be  gained  by  consulting  the  old  newspapers  of  the  la-1  twelve 
or  thirteen  month? !  I 
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GERMANY. 

Art.  2^,-^Vler  national  tndustrte  imd  StaeisKirthschafi,  Src» 

On  national  Industry  and  Oeconomi/  :  founded  ori  the   Principles   of 
A.  Smith.     Berlin.     1805. 

The  principles  of  Adam  Sntith  are  much  too  servilely  copied  ; 
and  the  author  excels  chiefly  in  the  numerous  instances  he  pro- 
duces in  support  of  his  arguments.  What  particularly  concerns 
Great  Britain,  and  various  digressions  in  Smith's  work,  pass  in  this 
properly  unnoticed.  It  is  laboured  particularly  in  this  work  to 
shew  that  a  government  oversteps  its  end  when  it  attempts  by 
positive  methods  to  insure  the  happiness  of  its  subjects.  Morality 
is  the  destined  object,  and  this  can  flourish  only  in  the  bosom  of 
liberty.  Liberty  is  annihilated  at  the  instant  one  man  is  to  form 
the  plan  for  another's  happiness,  and  when  actions  which  do  no 
injury  to  the  right  of  any  man  become  dependent  upon  another's 
judgment.  General  happiness  cannot  be  produced  "by  the  power 
of  the  state  ;  and  numerous  instances  are  produced  of  the  mistakes 
of  sovereigns  who,  under  the  misconceived  notion  of  producing 
happiness,  introduced  only  misery  and  confusion.  Hence  to  call 
a  sovereign  the  father  of  his  country  is  a  great  impropriety,  and  is 
always  a  fearful  presage  of  approaching  slavery.  Who  knows 
what  a  despot  may  choose  to  call  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  or 
in  what  manner  this  father  will  act  for  the  happiness  of  his  chil- 
dren ?  Slavery  is  then  painted  In  its  most  horrid  colours,  and  the 
author's  zeal  leads  him  to  forget  that  we  should  object  to  his  ge- 
neral system,  that  actions  are  not  to  be  punished  which  do  no  in- 
jury to  the  right  of  any  man.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  expunged 
from  our  statute-book  the  punishment  for  some  odious  crimes 
■which  are  not  to  be  named  without  absolute  necessity. 

Art.  2(),--Dars/elIang  Jer  Grosse  dcr  Missethaptn,  4r. 

An  Etcposilion  of  the  Enormity  of  those  Offences  which  in  the  ve-w  Sta- 
tute-Book are  punishable  "with  Death,  By  G.  I.  Wenzel.  %vo, 
Leipzig. 

When  the  new  criminal  code  appeared  in  the  Austrian  states,  It 
was  particularly  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  public  and 
private  teachers,  heads  of  families,  and  magistrates.  'I'he  author 
upon  this  has  formed  his  work,  and  in  a  very  judicious  manner 
has  interwoven  a  variety  of  remarks  by  which  the  minds  of  the 
lower  classes  may  be  impressed  with  the  enormity  of  the  crimes 
which  end  in  so  fatal  a  sentence  as  death.  The  motives  by  which 
they  are  gradually  led  on  to  commit  such  crimes,  and  the  means  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  temptation  when  it  falls  in  their  way, 
are  points  not  sufficiently  enlarged  upon ;  but  still  it  is  a  useful 
work,  and  to  guard  against  the  commissioa  of  crime  is  much  better 
than  the  severity  of  punishment. 

App.  Vol.  4.  N  n 
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Art.  30.— F*rJ«r/«  eintr  systemaiischen  Encyklopadie  der  BcrgxeeiJcs 

uissauliaften.     Suo. 

Attempt  at  an  Kucijclopxdia  for  the  Science  of  Mining,     By  Ernest 
Lehniann,     8rO.     Fryherg.      1805. 

The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  systematical  arrangement 
of  the  necessary  articles  to  be  studied  by  him  who  wishes  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  mining.  The  attempt  deserves  credit,  and 
with  great  propriety  much  use  is  made  in  the  introduction  of 
Krug's  Encyclopaedia  of  Sciences.  The  system  of  mining  here 
laid  down  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first  considers  the  prepa- 
ratory knowledge  necessary  for  a  miner;  the  second,  the  art  of 
niining ;  and  the  third,  the  sciences  that  are  of  assistance  to  the 
miner.  In  the  first,'the  mathematics  and  natural  history  are  treated 
pf  rather  too  diffusely.  In  the  second,  directions  are  given  with 
respect  to  the  situation  of  mines,  the  mode  of  boring,  the  nature  of 
machines  to  be  employed,  and  similar  circumstances.  In  the  third 
part  the  miners'  rights,  the  history  of  mines,  the  ceconomical  mode 
of  treating  them,  the  art  of  investigating  and  preparing  models,  are 
examined.  On  each  of  these  articles  is  a  concise  explanation  and 
review,  which  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  the  amateurs  of  the 
mini n£  art :  and  the  chief  works  that  have  treated  on  these  sub- 
jects  are  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader..  We  find  ia 
one  place,  that  the  German  translation  of  Rinman's  Lexicon,  which 
has  been  so  many  years  announced,  and  has  lately  been  revised  by 
Crusius,  will  soon  make  its  appearance  at  Leipzig. 

Art.  31. — Mahlerischc  darstellungen  der  Sit/en  Getrduchef  See, 

Picturesque  Representations  of  the  Manners^  Customs^  and  Amuse- 
ments of  the  RusiiauSy  Tatars^  Monguls^  and  other  Nations  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  With  Forty  coloured  Plates,  By  J.  Q, 
Geissler.     Svo,    Leipzig.   1S05. 

The  author  accompanied  Pallas  as  an  artist  on  his  last  journey 
to  the  southern  departments  ;  and  the  productions  of  his  art  which 
he  has  here  presented  to  the  publicj  manifest  both  his  talents  and 
industry.  The  work  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  Pallas's  Tra- 
vels ;  and  at  a  time  when  Russia  makes  so  considerable  ar figure 
in  the  political  world,  cannot  but  excite  attention,  and  reward  the 
aftist  for  his  labour. 

Art.  32. — Deutschland  oder  der  relsende  Kaufman. 

The  Tradesmaiis  Travels  in  Germany^  Silesia,  a7id  Bohemia,     JSji  J, 

H.  Meynier.     1805. 

This  is  an  instructive  and  amusing  work,  describing  a  game  to 
be  played,  which  brings  to  the  recollection  of  the  players  all  the 
remarkable  objects  that  occur  in  a  journey  through  Germany.  A 
tradesman  relates  his  travels,  and  at  the  end,  questions  are  intro- 
duced on  the  most  important  circumstances  that  have  occurred 
in  hii?  narration.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  utility  of  such 
a  game  for  young  persons,  if  they  can  be  brought,  which  ig 
not  of|en  the  case,  to  be  interested  in  it;  and  this  is  partculfirly 
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to  be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
trade  of  Germany. 

^RT.  33. — Die  xi-!chtig'>ten  Kiinsfpradxtele  der  fahriken  ^'  mamifac- 
turtn  vorzuijl'ch  in  Europa,  von  J,  C.  Moller.      Bvo.      Hamburg. 

T/ie  most  important  Piodudions  of  the  TT  orks/wp  and  Manufactures,  par- 
tkulin-li)  in  Ear  ope.  A  Alaiiualfor  Ins  Irtic  tors  of  Yoiilfi  in  Tichno" 
logy  and  Geography . 

This  is  a  very  useful  publication.  The  author  has  collected 
•with  great  industry  a  variety  of  nviterials  trom  the  many  very 
costl}^  works  on  the  same  suniect.  The  objects  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  kingdoms  of  nature  to  which  they  resj)ectively  be- 
long. On  each  production  is  given  the  art  of  cultivating  and  ma- 
nutacturing  it,  and  then  the  various  places  are  mentioned  where 
it  is  produced  or  manufactured  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  the 
article  sold  is  treated  of  undc;r  the  fcllcvvin"-  heads  ;  The  obtaining 
of  it  from  the  mmes  :  irs  natiirai  qualities  ;  the  places  whence  it  is 
procured:  the  uses  of  gold,  particularly  in  coinage:  manufactures 
of  gold,  as  by  goldsmiths,  goldbeaters,  gold-wire  drawers.  Every 
part  is  treated  concisely,  but  suiiiciently  at  large  for  instruction. 
Some  articles,  as  may  be  expected  in  such  a  work,  are  omitted  ; 
but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  detract  materially  from  the  \itility 
of  a  work  which  will  he  found  very  useful  in  the  early  part  of  edu- 
cation. 

Art.  34, — Reiscuhir  den  Sund^Sfr. 
Travels  to  the  SounJ.     Tubingen.      1804. 

These  Travels  are  not  of  great  e-xtent,  but  comprehend  many 
statistical  details  of  importance.  Theaccot^nt  of  BenistoifFand  h'K 
nephew,  and  of  the  property  near  Copenhagen  settled  by  the  king 
on  this  family,  contains  rr^aiiy  ruriouK  particulars  ;  and  the  history 
of  the  extinction  of  servitude  which  does  thits  family  so  much  ho- 
nour, is  particularly  \vorthy  of  attention.  Estates  that  used  to 
be  sold  at  four  or  five  hundred  rix-dollars,  have  risen  to  ten  thou- 
sand ;  and  on  many  <.•'  these  estatfij,  which  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  citizens  or  Copenhagen,  very  considerable  improvements 
have  been  made.  For  a  property  of  this  kind  twenty  thousand 
rix-dollars  were  lately  asked,  and  eighteen  thousand  bid  for  it  ;  and 
in  fact  Denmark,  by  the  new  ordinance,  seems  to  b?  a  new  creation. 
All  are  in  action  ;  the  labour  is  infinitely  more  productive  ;  and 
the  peasantry  are  approaching  fast  to  the  old  tr:tc  of  Lr.g'ieh 
yeomanry. 

Art.  35« — Anta7i'^H  gmnde  tier  unbesthmnirn  A'ialjtik,i3^c, 

Principles    of  Un'/mifed  Er/uatiofi.'!,    for   t/ie   Use    of  rhn.'e  xoho  ha\e  nti 
Instructor,      hy  D.  J .  C.  h.  HtU'iiig.     J  :na. 

This  part  of  t^ie  m-ithematirs  is  one  of  thp  most  interesufig, 
but  it  is  much  less  cultivated  than  from  its  ;m_H  rtan'  e  it  deserves, 
More   would   perhaps   apply  themselves  to  t-iis  brrw-ch  of  kni- r/ 

Nn  -> 
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ledf^e,  if  Its  merits  were  more  extensively  known,  and  if  the  pre^ 
judices  against  it  from  obscurity  and  imagined  difficulties  were 
removed.  The  unlimited  analysis,  which  it  is  tiie  intention  of 
this  writer  to  explain  in  an  easy  manner,  is  a  part  only  of  the 
higher  arithmetic,  or  rather  a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  so- 
lution of  unlimited  equations,  by  whole  or  at  lea?t  rational  num- 
ber?. The  principles  of  the  art  depend  on  the  arithmetical  theory 
of  the  functions  of  two  or  more  variable  quantities,  provided  they 
can  be  expressed  in  v»'ho!c  or  rational  values.  Fromthegreat  im- 
provement made  in  later  times  in  the  higher  arithmetic,  the  solu- 
tion of  unlimited  equations  is  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection  :  but  it  was  not  the  object  of  this  writer  to  enter  far 
into  this  subject  ;  he  wished  only  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
easier  processes,  and  he  has  so  well  succeeded,  that  with  a  very 
tlight  degree  of  attention,  every  ditiiculty  will  be  overcome  by  a 
novice  at  first  in  the  art  ;  and  on  ilnishing  the  work  he  will  be 
qaalified  to  enter  upon  the  most  abstruse  enquiries.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  c<i)ntaining  equations  of  one,  the 
other  of  two  dimensions  ;  and  the  instances,  taken  chiefly  from 
liuler,  a;;;  numerous  and  well  calculated  for  a  young  beginner. 

ITALY, 

Art.  36. — Porta  Foglij  Miliiare,  4v. 

JMil'ttarif  Port-foViJ  :   under   ths  Patronage   0/  the   Govenvnenf  of  tlie 
Italian  Republic,     JVLlan.     1805. 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  on  an  excellent  plan,  but  most 
miserably  esecated.  The  intention  is  to  introduce,  even  into  the 
lower  classes  of  the  army,  knowledge  and  instruction.  The  table 
of  contents  will  shew  what  the  work  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  but 
every  part  h  30  negligent!}'  performed,  that  the  Itahan  army  is  not 
likely  to  receive  much  beaef.t  from  the  production,  i.  On  pa- 
triotism.    2.  Instruction  and  knowledge  necessary  for  a  soldier. 

3.  Patience  a  quality  requisite  in  an   ofHcer   exercising  a  recruit. 

4.  The  duty  of  a  common  soldier.  5.  Brief  instructions  for  sub- 
alterns in  the  light  troops.  6.  Life  of  Montecucuili.  7.  The 
iluty  of  an  adiutant.  8.  Thoughts  on  the  tactics  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  9.  Definition  of  the  word  soldier,  with  a  muster-roll  and 
dedication  to  ofhcers.  10.  Proper  bits  for  soldiers  horses,  ir. 
Oeneral  Schauirtburg's  instructions  for  the  P'rench  infantry. 


ERRATA  in  our  last  Number. 

V\%c  349,  line  27,  for  Fabricius  read  Fabius.— P.  374  /.  38,  for  Luke's  read 
unei's.-— P.  ^I'T,/. 2ij.  for  collar  reaU  colltctor. 
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